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Abstract 


This dissertation investigates the two-and-a-half century evolution of Islam’s 
most prominent leadership institution, the Abbasid caliphate, after its restoration in Cairo 
following the Mongol destruction of Baghdad in 1258. Kept under the supervision of the 
Mamluk sultans of Egypt and Syria (1250-1517), modern scholars tend to conclude that 
this so-called Abbasid “shadow” caliphate merely legitimized Mamluk rulers and little 
else within their society. Despite having shed much of its original power by the Mamluk 
period, the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo retained a definite measure of religious authority 
and enjoyed the reverence of significant sectors of the Cairene population including 
religious scholars, chroniclers, chancery scribes, poets, travelers, and, it seems, enjoyed 
even wider resonance among the masses of the local Muslim citizenry. 

A dynastic study of the Cairo Abbasids combined with analysis of contemporary 
opinions of the caliphate and its Mamluk sponsors rendered from juristic writing, advice 


literature, historiography, bureaucratic literature, and administrative documents allows 


il 


the present study to move toward a comprehensive delineation of the significance of the 
revived office to the society in which it functioned. Although the caliphs as individuals 
were largely disposable and powerless, the office they held retained importance 
throughout the Mamluk period and contributed to larger civilizational understandings of 
“Caliphate” that allowed the inclusion of the Mamluk regime and its various 


administrative subdivisions. 


ill 


Indeed, those who pledge allegiance to you -- they 
are actually pledging allegiance to God. The hand of 
God is over their hands. So he who breaks his word 
only breaks it to the detriment of himself. And he who 
fulfills that which he has promised God — will receive 
a great reward. 


(Qur’an 48:10) 


“Know that faith and knowledge accompany the caliphate, wherever it may be.” 


—Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt (d. 1505) 


The likes of me live by dying, and in passing on, attain their desires. For [the Mamluks] 
is a succulent life, while I am left to merry speech. They are the possessors of outright 
kingship, while “for Sulayman is the wind.” 


-Words attributed to the third Abbasid caliph of Cairo, 
Sulayman al-Mustakfi billah (d. 1340) 


There are no more virtuous people, or even good people, left to be sought after; 
nor is there a generous person remaining to whom I can convey my melancholy. 


People of no lineage have become the masters 
and I am forlorn for having lived to see these days. 


-Verses attributed to the last Abbasid caliph of Cairo, 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala *1lah II (d. 1543) 


iv 


When modern man ceased to accord first place to religion in his own concerns, he 
also ceased to believe that other men, in other times, could ever truly have done 
so, and so he began to re-examine the great religious movements of the past in 
search of interest and motives acceptable to modern minds. 


-Bernard Lewis, The Assassins, 136. 
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X1V 


Chapter One: 
Introduction and Sources 


Introduction 
The Mongol invasions of the mid-thirteenth century kicked off a tumultuous period of 
political fragmentation and uncertainty in the Islamic world. In much of the former territory of the 
Abbasid caliphate, even in regions such as the Mamluk domains (which never experienced direct 
Mongol rule), the political actors and scholars of the age viewed past tradition as a path to survive 


the upheaval. Carl Petry has observed: 


Following the invasions from Central Asia occurring between 1200-1400, resurgent 
regimes sought to resurrect traditions of cultural unity dating back to the classical era 
(ca. the seventh to the tenth centuries). Since in the aftermath of this invasion era, 
change was regarded as more apt to disturb or disorient than to invigorate or renew, 
most sophisticated governments looked back nostalgically to venerated achievements 
of a perceived golden age rather than forward toward a future clouded by uncertainties. 
Maintenance of stasis assured continuity of political systems and promoted the survival 
of hallowed customs.! 


In the Later Middle Period of Islam (1250-1500), which happens to coincide rather neatly 
with the span of the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria (1250-1517), the late Marshall 
Hodgson has described the Islamic world as striving to transcend political fragmentation, by 
solidifying its “expectations and expressions of social and cultural life.”? Overall, these efforts 
succeeded: the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries remained a period of unexpectedly high 


continuity with earlier times despite dramatically changed conditions.* 





' Carl F. Petry, “Late Mamluk Military Institution and Innovation,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, 
Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 463. Petry continues, “Caretaker 
of the Abbasid caliph, the Mamluk sultanate posed as custodian of Sunnism in the tradition of Salah al- 
Din.” 

? Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World Civilization. Volume 
2: The Expansion of Islam in the Middle Periods (University of Chicago Press, 1974), 371. 

3 Tbid., 2:3-4, 371; idem, Rethinking World History: Essays on Europe, Islam, and World History, ed. 
Edmund Burke III (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 180. In contrast to Hodgson’s 
civilizational approach, Jonathan Berkey has contested the idea that Islamic society became intellectually 
or culturally stagnant in the Later Middle Period, and argues that cultural traditions retained vibrancy and 
dynamism in the medieval and Islamic Middle East. While Hodgson considered social institutions to be in a 
state of flux, Berkey suggests that the Mamluks may have contributed to “the emergence and acceptance of 
practices and convictions which became characteristic of a broadly defined Islam.” Embracing the notion 
that Islam was not a monolithic concept or religion, may facilitate a more open and flexible view of Muslim 
societies in this period. See: Jonathan P. Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious Authority in the 
Medieval Islamic Near East (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2001), 93-4; idem, The Formation of 
Islam: Religion and Society in the Near East, 600-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
184; idem, “The Mamluks as Muslims: The Military Elite and the Construction of Islam in Medieval 
Egypt,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian Politics and Society, ed. Thomas Philipp and Ulrich Haarmann 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 165-8. 


According to historian John Voll, the real foundation of the Islamic World after the mid- 
thirteenth century was “its dimension of social legitimation and boundary definition.”* Loyalty to 
a single Islamic empire under the symbolic leadership of the Abbasid caliphate was severely 
challenged after the Mongol invasions. The remnants of Islamic society, centered about either the 
Mamluk sultanate or the empire based around Delhi,° held themselves together by the Islamic 
shari‘a religious law as well as the social cohesion provided by the influence of Sufi fariga 
brotherhoods.® The expectations and etiquette of a shari‘a-based society had been established by 
the end of the earlier Abbasid period and the legal-religious status of the average Muslim was 
guaranteed through the ruling elite’s patronage of the ‘ulama’.’ Maintaining and preserving the 
notion of the unified Muslim faith community (umma) became the constituting principle of the 
Islamic society and for many Sunni Muslims, even as late as the early sixteenth century, the 
Abbasid caliphate represented communal identity and the old “international Islamic order,” to 
borrow another Hodgsonian idiom. 

Nevertheless, conventional histories of Islam often assume that the declining Abbasid 
caliphate received its coup de grace with the Mongol capture of Baghdad in 1258 and subsequent 
execution of the “last caliph al-Musta‘sim,” even though the dynasty in fact endured for another 
quarter century under the protection of the Mamluk sultans in Egypt. If it is dealt with at all, the 
final chapter of the Abbasid dynasty has been relegated to footnotes. Most modern studies 
dismiss the Abbasids of Cairo as political subterfuge used to strengthen the legitimacy of the 
Mamluk slave-kings vis-d-vis their many rivals. The majority of scholarly discussion has centered 
about the installation of the first caliphs of Cairo by the sultan al-Zahir Baybars (657-76/1260-77) 
and its political ramifications, with little else said about the office itself or the fate of the dynasty 
in Mamluk Egypt. 

The lacunae in the body of research have left many unanswered questions. What role did 
the Abbasid caliphate by itself play in the religious life of Mamluk society? How did the 
scholastic class understand the changed conditions of both the caliphate and Islamdom’s 
traditional relationship with the Abbasid family? What pressures demanded an unbroken 


caliphate -- pressures that the Mamluks evidently could not ignore? What prevented the sultans 


4 John O. Voll, “Islam as a Community of Discourse and a World-System,” in The SAGE Handbook of 
Islamic Studies, ed. Akbar S. Ahmed and Tamara Sonn (SAGE: Los Angeles, 2010), 7-8. 

5 Indian scholars argue that after the Mongols conquered Iran, not Cairo but Delhi emerged as the last 
refuge of Islamic civilization. See: Hodgson, Rethinking World History, 173. 

® Hodgson, Venture of Islam, 2:371; idem, Rethinking World History, 184-8, 193; Voll, “Islam as a 
Community of Discourse and a World-System,” 9-10; Blain H. Auer, Symbols of Authority in Medieval 
Islam: History, Religion and Muslim Legitimacy in the Delhi Sultanate (London: I. B. Tauris, 2012), 1-2. 

7 Hodgson, Venture of Islam, 2:119-25; idem, Rethinking World History, 185. 


from simply ending the caliphate, even though they seemed to hold the real power? What 
necessitated that the caliphal office always be held by a descendant of the prophet Muhammad’s 
uncle al-‘Abbas, even in Cairo? What resonance did the caliphate hold among the Cairene 
masses? Why did disaffected members of the Mamluk establishment attempt to rally behind 
Abbasid caliphs from time to time? What else, in light of the caliph’s presence, can be known 
about the culture of Mamluk Cairo as the new cultural hearth of Sunni Islam? 

We may put the relative lack of interest in the Abbasids of Cairo down to a wholesale 
dismissal of the dynasty’s relevance. Nevertheless, amidst the great tumult of Mamluk politics as 
the sultans and their amirs (a distinct social group among Egyptian society) struggled, rose, and 
fell, the Abbasid caliph remained an enduring, albeit somewhat muted, source of religio-political 
authority, legitimacy, and continuity. The existence of a caliph under Mamluk protection adorned 
Cairo with imperial prestige and made it a beacon for Sunni Islam in the post-Mongol world. 

In 2009, Jonathan Berkey identified “a well-developed scholarly literature analyzing the 
historical significance of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo” which warrants further exploration and 


classification.’ 


Early Observations of the Cairo Caliphate 

When early modern orientalists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries began 
studying the Mamluk sultanate of Egypt and Syria, the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo simultaneously 
fell under their lens.” Important early surveys of the period by contemporaries Gustav Weil, Sir 
William Muir, and Stanley Lane-Poole drew attention to the continuation of the Abbasid line at 
Cairo which Baybars had reestablished “in order to emphasize his position as the pre-eminent 
sultan of Islam.”!° Nevertheless, the Abbasid caliphate was quickly dubbed a “puppet” or 
“shadow caliphate,” terms, it must be mentioned, with no Arabic counterparts in Mamluk 
historical sources.'' This “shadow caliphate” of the Mamluks, developed as convenient shorthand 
in modern studies to describe the seemingly powerless position of the caliphs as well as the 


shadowy mystery hovering over their role in Mamluk society. Weil’s somewhat misleading title, 





8 Jonathan P. Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” Mamlik Studies Review 13, no. 2 (2009): 11. 

° For a survey of the history of Mamluk studies in modern academia, see: Robert Irwin, “Under Western 
Eyes: A History of Mamluk Studies,” Mamluk Studies Review 4 (2000): 27-51. 

'0 Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (New York: Haskel House, 1969), 264. 

‘| For reference to the “shadow” Abbasids of Cairo see: W. Muir, The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of 
Egypt: A History of Egypt from the Fall of the Ayyubite Dynasty to the Conquest by the Osmanlis, A.D. 
1260-1517 (London, 1896), 16, 30, 64; idem, The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline and Fall (London, 1898), 
599; Stanley Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan Dynasties: Chronological and Genealogical Tables with 
Historical Introductions (Paris: P. Geunther, 1925), 3; Peter Thorau, The Lion of Egypt: Sultan Baybars I 
and the Near East in the Thirteenth Century, tr. P. M. Holt (London: Longman, 1992), 110. 


Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten, was instead a two-volume history of the Mamluk 
sultanate, though not without interjections concerning the Abbasid caliphs of the period.'* The 
work of Muir, who relied on Weil for the caliphate in the Mamluk era,!? considered the subplot of 
the transplanted caliphs a point of interest in Mamluk history and, in the same fashion, devoted 
several pages of his narrative to prominent events surrounding the caliphate in Mamluk politics."4 


In his study of the Mamluk sultans, Muir explained the presence of the institution in Cairo: 


[Baybars] required his throne to be thus strengthened against the jealousies of former 
comrades, as well as against efforts of the Shiites to restore the Fatimide dynasty. A 
Caliph of the Orthodox faith would put an end to such intrigue, and confer legitimacy 
upon the Crown.!> 


Lane-Poole viewed the Cairo caliphate in a similar light while acknowledging the 


ambiguous religious role consigned to the office which he explained as a symbolic focal point: 


[...] The second or Egyptian dynasty of Abbasid caliphs were restricted to such 
spiritual functions as the ritual of the mosque afforded. They formed, however, the 
technical center of Islam.'° 


In an influential 1912 study published in Mir Islama, the Russian orientalist and Central 
Asian historian Wilhelm Barthold analyzed both the offices of the caliphate and the sultanate, 
highlighting the Abbasids of Cairo as a final attempt to promote the position of the caliph as a 
spiritual leader for the Muslim world. Although largely dismissive of the Cairo caliphs, Barthold 
assembled most of the known important sources of information and set the tone for later 
scholarship. To this day, many of his conclusions on the subject remain unchallenged.'” 

In the introduction to his 1923 study of Mamluk Syria, the French Arabist Maurice 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes discussed the organization of Mamluk government, devoting ten pages 


to the position of the Abbasid caliphate and the nature of its residual authority. In relation to 


? Gustav Weil, Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten (Stuttgart: J.B. Metzler, 1860-62), 1:110-1, 
418-20, 532-49, 2:121-9, 411-9, 432-5. The work has since received criticism for reproducing later 
Mamluk sources with little analysis. See: Irwin, “Under Western Eyes,” 30. 

3 Muir, Caliphate, v. 

4 Muir (Caliphate, 599-602) outlined the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo in a short chapter entitled “The So- 
Called Caliphate under the Mamelukes of Egypt.” He describes the “hopeless decrepitude” of the 
institution and dismisses the Abbasids of Cairo as a “race of mock-caliphs.” Muir’s later history of the 
Mamluks devoted some space to the Abbasid caliphate as well. See: Muir, Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of 
Egypt, esp. 14-7, 83-4, 106-7, 129-30, 205-6. 

> Muir, Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, 14-5. 

® Lane-Poole, History of Egypt, 265. 

7 Barthold’s original study appeared as: “Khalif i Sultan,” Mir Islama 1 (1912): 203-26, 345-400. Partial 
translations, notes, and summaries of this study have been made available in other languages. See: C. H. 
Becker, “Barthold’s Studien tiber Kalif und Sultan,” in Der Islam 4 (1916): 386-412; Wilhelm Barthold, 
“Caliph and Sultan,” tr. N. S. Doniach in The Islamic Quaterly 7, no. 1-2 (1963): 117-35. 





Syria, he explored the ramifications of the brief “sultanate” of the caliph al-Musta‘In in 815/1412. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, while describing the situation as a continuation of /a fiction califale, 
depicted the Mamluks as “pseudo-successors” of the Baghdad caliphate, suggesting that the Cairo 
line of Abbasids were tied to an understanding of the politics of medieval Egypt.!* 

In 1925 the British civil servant and scholar Sir Thomas Arnold devoted three thematic 
chapters in his study of the greater caliphate to the establishment of the Abbasids in Cairo, the 
foreign Muslim princes who recognized them, and the disposition of the Cairo caliphate after the 
Ottoman conquest of Egypt.'’ Based heavily on the encyclopedic Shafi‘T scholar ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Suyuti and the earlier work of Weil and Barthold, Arnold sketched his understanding of the 
caliphate during Mamluk times, and reiterated the conclusion that it was empty ceremony 
providing religious sanction for the Mamluk sultan.”° Arnold dismissed the diplomas issued by 
the Abbasid caliphs to foreign rulers and implied that their only purpose was to “appease the 
tender consciences” of Muslim subjects living beyond Egypt and Syria.*! Arnold’s work was not 
without influence for later studies and presented an image of the Abbasid caliphate confined to 


the political sphere of history. 


The Abbasid Caliphate in Broad Surveys of Mamluk History 

In subsequent years studies of the Mamluk Turkish or “Bahri” sultans (658-784/1250- 
1382) devoted sections, and in some cases entire chapters, to the Abbasid caliphate and its 
implications for the Mamluk regime within larger surveys of era politics. In 1936 the Egyptian 
historian Muhammad M. Ziyada, while tracing the presence of the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk 
political legitimacy, wrote briefly of its religious significance as a manifestation of the regime’s 
need for spiritual protection (al-himdya al-rihiyya).” In the following decade, Ziyada’s student 
Muhammad Jamal al-Din Surir published separate studies on Baybars and the Qalawunid sultans, 
and devoted a segment in both works to the political relevance of the Abbasid caliphs.”* Surir 


interpreted the installation of the Abbasid caliphate as Baybars’s wish to extend the breadth of his 





'8 Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks d’aprés les auteurs arabes: 
description géographique, économique et administrative précédée d’une introduction sur l’organisation 
gouvernementale (Paris, 1923), xx-xxix. 

'9 Sir Thomas Arnold, The Caliphate (London, 1924), 89-106, 139-58. 

0 Thid., 98. 

71 Thid., 102-6. 

22 Muhammad M. Ziyada, “Ba‘d mulahazat jadida fi ta’rikh dawlat al-mamalik bi-Misr,” Majallat Kulliyat 
al-Adab (1936): 78-9. 

°3 Muhammad Jamal al-Din Suriir, Dawlat Bani Oalawiin fi Misr: al-hdla al-siydsiyya wa-al-iqtisadiyya fi 
‘ahdiha bi-wajhin khass (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabt, 1947), 67-103; idem, Dawlat al-Zahir Baybars 
(Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1960), 45-62. 


power by appearing as protector of religion.*4 Elsewhere, he discussed the Abbasid role in the 
military activities of the earliest Qalawunid sultans, while emphasizing the caliphate’s receptivity 
to manipulation down through the reign of the Circassian Mamluk sultan al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh 
(815-24/1412-21).?> Surtir surveyed contemporary Islamic jurisprudence (figh) on the caliphate 
and based on Arnold’s discussion of the foreign princes that recognized the caliphate, elaborated 
on diplomatic correspondence between the caliphs and the sultans of Delhi.2° The Egyptian 
historian Ibrahim ‘Alt Tarkhan similarly devoted a chapter to relations between the Abbasid 
caliphs and the Circassian Mamluk sultans (784-923/1382-1517) in a 1960 study of the latter.”’ 

Works on the early Mamluk period in the late 1970s and 1980s continued the trend of 
devoting separate sections to the Abbasid caliphate, including two biographies of Baybars by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khuwaytir and Peter Thorau.”*> The works covered similar ground such as 
Baybars’s use of the caliphate in foreign relations with the Mongols and his peculiar decision to 
send the caliph al-Mustansir at the head of a paltry expedition to restore Baghdad to Islamic rule. 
Khuwaytir, a student of Peter Malcolm Holt, presented the establishment of the caliphate in Cairo 
as a move to consolidate the prestige of Baybars in Muslim lands against the Mongols.”? In much 
the same way Thorau read the event as a testament to the political farsightedness of Baybars and 
a watershed moment in a career of political brilliance.*° The limited scope of such works on 
Baybars are naturally unable to assess the caliphate as an office for the entire Mamluk period, and 
confine their commentary on the Abbasid caliphate to matters of political maneuvering and 
window dressing. Reuven Amitai-Preiss, in the context of what he described as a “cold war” 
between early Mamluk and Mongol forces, in 1995 outlined the reestablishment of the caliphate 
and its effect on the diplomacy and military expeditions between the Mamluks and Ilkhanids for 
twenty years after the Battle of ‘Ayn Jalit in 659/1260.*! 

A final example of broader Mamluk studies which demonstrates some interest in the 
caliphate can be found in Hayat Nasir al-Hajji’s study of the third and final reign of the 
Qalawunid sultan al-Nasir Muhammad (709-41/1309-41),*? in which the author explores the 





4 Suriir, Dawlat al-Zahir Baybars, 61. 

°5 Suriir, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin, 75-96. 

6 Tbid., 97-103. 

27 Misr fi ‘asr dawlat al-mamdlik al-jarakisa (Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda, 1960), 51-71. 

°8 “Abd al-‘Aziz Khuwaytir, Baibars the First: His Endeavours and Achievements (London: Green 
Mountain Press, 1978), 34-6; Thorau, Lion of Egypt, 110-9. 

°° Khuwaytir, Baibars the First, 34-5. 

3° Thorau, Lion of Egypt, 110-9. 

3! Reuven Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks: the Mamluk-Ilkhanid War, 1260-1281 (Cambridge, 
1995), 56-63. 

3? Hayat Nasir al-Hajji, The Internal Affairs in Egypt during the Third Reign of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad 
b. Qalawiin, 709-741/1309-1341 (Kuwait, 1978), 20-36. 


difficult relationship between al-Nasir Muhammad and the caliphate and analyzes the character of 
the Cairo caliphate during the first half of the fourteenth century.* In a similar fashion, al-Hajji 
also considers the role of the Abbasid caliphate in her biography of the Mamluk sultan al- 
Mu’ayyad Shaykh, in which she characterizes the caliph of the early fifteenth century as a 


formidable political threat to the interests of the sultan.*4 


Abbasid Legitimacy and the Inauguration of the Cairo Line 

It is safe to suggest that the lion’s share of scholarly interest in the Abbasid caliphate of 
Cairo concerns the reestablishment by Baybars and its immediate relevance to his concerns for 
political legitimacy. The Abbasid caliphate post-656/1258 did not receive a monograph of its own 
until 1994 with the appearance of a lengthy investigation by Stefan Heidemann.** Based on a 
comprehensive examination of literary sources and numismatic evidence, Heidemann detailed the 
entire reestablishment process of the caliphate in Aleppo and ultimately in Cairo.*° Like others 
before him, Heidemann acknowledged that the importance of the caliphate changed over time, 
based on political conditions and tried to explain why the caliphate sank into disuse.*’ In addition 
to providing a much needed study of the so-called “Aleppan interlude” of the Abbasid caliphate, 
Heidemann reexamined earlier areas of scholarly interest such as Baybars’s investiture 
ceremonies in Cairo, the caliphal campaign to retake Baghdad in 660/1261, and the changing 
nature of the caliphate from its use in relations with the Mongols and its subsequent thirty-year 
period of disuse. In 2008 Anne Broadbridge published further research on the caliphate’s 
importance in legitimating the Mamluk sultans through an examination of the Abbasid caliphate 
as an integral part of Mamluk ideology and changing perceptions of kingship down to the early 


fifteenth century Timurid invasions of Mamluk territory.** The importance of the Abbasid 





33 Tbid., 29-30. 

34 Hayat Nasir al-Hajji, Anmat min al-hayat al-siydsiyya wa-al-igtisadiyya wa-al-ijtimd ‘iyya fi saltanat al- 
mamalik ft al-garnayn al-thamin wa-al-tasi‘ al-hijriyyayn/al-rabi‘ ‘ashar wa-al-khamis ‘ashar al- 
miladiyyayn (Kuwait: University of Kuwait, 1995), 22-8. 

35 Stefan Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat (A.D. 1261): vom Ende des Kalifates in Baghdad tiber Aleppo 
zu den Restaurationen in Cairo (Leiden: Brill, 1994). See also the important review article of the work by 
Reuven Amitai-Preiss: “The Fall and Rise of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 116, no. 3 (1996): 487-94. 

3° Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 91-107, 131-41. 

37 Thid., 194, 202-3. 

38 Anne F. Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology in the Islamic and Mongol Worlds (Cambridge, 2008), 15. 


caliphate, above all, to the political program of Baybars and his successors has become the 


mainstay in recent scholarship and is widely agreed upon in modern studies.*” 


The Period of Caliphal Interregnum (1258-61) 

In 1950, the work of Richard Hartmann opened the question of Mamluk attitudes towards 
the caliphate from 656-62/1258-61.*° Hartmann raised the issue of whether the Mamluks, like the 
tulers of Mecca, had recognized the Tunisian Hafsid caliphate in the years prior to the Abbasid 
installation at Cairo, and offered the thesis that the Mamluks, having acknowledged the 
“caliphate” of al-Mustansir (also the /agab of the Hafsid ruler of Tunis), later named their caliph 
with the same /agab to gloss over the earlier recognition.*! David Ayalon, who recognized the re- 
establishment of the Abbasid caliphate in Cairo as an “event of major importance in Muslim 
history,” put the matter to rest ten years later in an article that refuted Hartmann’s thesis and 


concluded that the Mamluks hastened to legitimate their status through the Abbasid family.” 


Thematic Studies 

Studies of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo organized by theme provided scholars room to 
discuss more obscure aspects of the office and begin to move beyond the significance of the 
reestablishment and initial political value of the family. Following the lead of Arnold’s thematic 
chapters, in 1942, Annemarie Schimmel studied the Cairene Abbasids in such a fashion.* In a 
monograph focused on the uniquely Egyptian conditions of religious offices such as the chief 
qadiships and the caliphate, Schimmel outlined the powers of the office during the Mamluk 
period and formed general observations on the caliphs’ material lifestyle, investiture proceedings, 
succession, and official duties. Thirty years later Mounira Chapoutot-Remadi produced an 
important theme-oriented research article on the Cairene Abbasids which made two notable 


contributions: the beginnings of a discussion on the monetary compensation paid to the caliphs in 





3° This view has been adopted by at least two recent studies on the symbiosis of the Mamluk religious and 
political establishments. See: Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 7-22 and Yaacov Lev, “Symbiotic 
Relations: Ulama and the Mamluk Sultans,” Mamluk Studies Review 13, no. 1 (2009): 11. 

40 Richard Hartmann, “Zur Vorgeschichte des ‘abbasidischen Schein-Chalifates von Cairo,” in 
Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1947, 7 (1950): 3-10. 

4! Tbid., 6-8. Bernard Lewis accepted Hartmann’s thesis for his EJ’ article. See: “‘ Abbasids,” Encyclopaedia 
of Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 1960), 1:21. 

” David Ayalon, “Studies on the Transfer of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate from Baghdad to Cairo,” Arabica 7 
(1960): 41-59. 

43 Annemarie Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi im spatmittelalterlichen Agypten,”’ Die Welt des Islams 24 
(1942): 1-128; idem, “Some Glimpses of the Religious Life in Egypt during the Later Mamluk Period” 
Islamic Studies 4 (1965): 353-5. 

44 Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 6-25. 


cash and kind, as well as a section entitled, “Le chef des hommes de religion,” in which the 
author observed that although the caliph held greater political significance than religious 
importance for the Mamluks, his religious authority held deep ramifications for the ‘ulamd’ as 
well as for Mamluk foreign policy. The studies of Schimmel and Chapoutot-Remadi are 
important points of departure for examining the subtleties of the Cairo caliphate to be further 
explored by the present work. More recently, Ahmad Hutayt examined the dialectics of spiritual 
and temporal authority of the caliphate in a focused examination of the Abbasid caliphs during 
the Mamluk period.*° He reviewed salient moments of the dynasty’s political life in Cairo, which 
he offered as evidence of the caliphate’s ultimate decline. He concluded that the nature of the 
Mamluk system and its competing amirs ensured the demise of the caliphate’s temporal power 


and left it with a vague religious role which jurists of the day struggled to define.*” 


Approaching a Dynastic History 

In view of the scholarly preoccupation with the reestablishment of the caliphate by 
Baybars and the absence of a proper dynastic history, the latter years of the institution in Cairo 
have received short shrift. In 1883-4 the British diplomat and scholar Edward Thomas Rogers 
compiled a brief dynastic sketch of the Cairo Abbasids based on al-Maqrizi’s topographical 
Khitat (see below) and a slightly later post-Mamluk work by Ahmad al-Qaramani (d. 1019/1610) 
titled Akhbar al-duwal wa-athar al-uwal fi al-ta’rikh, to better contextualize an archaeological 
study of inscriptions found at the Abbasid mausoleum in Cairo.*8 

Although Schimmel isolated several important anecdotes of the latter-day Abbasid 
caliphs of Cairo as evidence to illustrate broader points, it was not until 1967 when Jean-Claude 
Garcin, while examining the role of the caliphate in the historiography of al-Suyutt, presented a 
slightly more detailed dynastic outline of the Cairo Abbasids.” Using a variety of later Mamluk 


sources, Garcin explored al-Suyiuti’s caliphate-centric worldview and described the political value 





45 Mounira Chapoutot-Remadi, “Une institution mal connue: le khalifat abbaside du Caire,” Les Cahiers de 
Tunisie 20, no. 77-8 (1972): 16-8. 

46 Ahmad Hutayt, Qadayd min ta’rikh al-mamaltk al-siydsi wa-al-hadari, 648-923 H/1250-1517 M (Beirut: 
al-Furat, 2003), 135-46. 

47 Thid., 146. 

48 Edward Thomas Rogers (Bey), “Notice sur le lieu de sépulture des Khalifes Abbasides, de la deuxiéme 
dynastie,” Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien 4 (1883): 108-16; idem, “Rapport sur le lieu de sepulture des 
Khalifes Abbasides de la deuxi¢me dynastie, présenté au Comité de conservation des monuments de |’ Art 
arabe par son Secretaire Rogers Bey,” in Procés verbaux du comité de conservation (1884): 21-8. 

4 Jean-Claude Garcin, “Histoire, opposition politique et piétisme traditionaliste dans le Husn al-Muhddarat 
de Suyutt,” Annales islamologiques 7 (1967): 53-65. See also: Garcin’s brief summary of the Abbasids 
reigning under Circassian Mamluk rule: idem, “The Regime of the Circassian Mamliks,” in The 
Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
303. 


of individual caliphs to the Mamluk sultans. P. M. Holt’s equally important 1984 article “Some 
Observations on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo,” while not a dynastic history of the caliphs, 
offers the author’s remarks on important events involving the caliphate in chronological order.~° 
Holt, once again, focuses heavily on the reestablishment of the caliphate and its immediate 
relevance to Mamluk legitimacy and foreign policy, though he also provides important research 
on the caliphate in Mamluk historiography and manages to trace the descendants of the Cairo line 
as late as the early nineteenth century.*' The presentations of latter day Abbasids by Schimmel, 
Garcin, and Holt, while offering an excellent starting point, have demonstrated the need for a 
comprehensive dynastic study of the caliphs to help attain a richer understanding of the caliphate 


in the Mamluk period. 


Miscellaneous Studies 

Individual aspects of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo have fared somewhat better in 
attracting scholarly attention, albeit in a roundabout manner. Separate studies of Mamluk costume 
by Leo Mayer, Mamluk robing procedures by Carl Petry, and headgear worn at the Mamluk court 
by Albrecht Fuess contain references to the Abbasids and have, when considered together, 
provided a cursory view of Abbasid dress in Cairo and a glimpse of caliphal ceremonial at the 
Mamluk court.*? 

Studies of relevant architecture such as the mosque of Baybars have added more to the 
picture.* The mausoleum of the Abbasids in the Qarafa cemetery has received a fair amount of 


consideration, while broader studies of the citadel of Cairo frequently include descriptions of 


5° P.M. Holt, “Some Observations on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 47 (1984): 501-7. 

5! Thid., 507. 

5? On the dress of the Cairo caliphs see: L. A. Mayer, “Some Remarks on the Dress of the Abbasid Caliphs 
in Egypt,” Islamic Culture 17, 1 (1943): 36-8, idem, Mamluk Costume: A Survey (Genéve: A. Kundig, 
1952), 12-5; Carl F. Petry, “Robing Ceremonials in Late Mamluk Egypt: Hallowed Traditions, Shifting 
Protocols,” in Robes and Honor: The Medieval World of Investiture, ed. Stewart Gordon (New York, 
2001), 360, 363; Albrecht Fuess, “Sultans with Horns: The Political Significance of Headgear in the 
Mamluk Empire,” Mamluk Studies Review 12, no. 2 (2008): 75-6. See also: Doris Behrens-Abouseif, Cairo 
of the Mamluks: A History of the Architecture and Its Culture (London: I.B. Tauris, 2007), 26. While no 
monograph on Abbasid court ritual in Mamluk Cairo has ever been produced, Paula Saunders’s work on 
the Fatimids serves as a useful reference: Ritual, Politics, and the City in Fatimid Cairo (New York: State 
University of New York Press, 1994). 

33 Jonathan Bloom, “The Mosque of Baybars al-Bunduqdari in Cairo,” Annales islamologiques 18 (1982): 
46-8. 

4 See: note 48 above. See also: M. Max Herz (Bey), “Les Sepultures abbassides,” Procés verbaux du 
comité de conservation (1910): 131-41; Dorothea Russell, “A Note on the Cemetery of the Abbasid Caliphs 
of Cairo and the Shrine of Saiyida Nafisa,” Ars islamica 6 (1939): 168-74; Behrens-Abouseif, Cairo of the 
Mamluks, 9-10, 126. 
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the caliphs’ quarters and living conditions.°> An important study of the nearby shrine of Sayyida 
Nafisa by Yusuf Ragib outlines the relationship between the shrine and the Abbasid caliphs who, 
by leave of the Mamluks, oversaw its endowments (despite two brief interruptions) from the mid- 


fourteenth century until the Ottoman conquest.°° 


The Caliphate in Mamluk Politics 

Examining the caliph’s place in Mamluk politics became a focus for later research.°’ By 
examining the accession procedures and investiture documents scholars have attempted to place 
the caliphate at the top of a theoretical hierarchy of the Mamluk sultanate, in which the Abbasid 
caliph delegated plenary powers to the Mamluk sultan thereby designating religious authority to 
the entire Mamluk system and its three branches of government administration: military, 
bureaucratic, and religious.** As an integral part of their studies of the Mamluk sultan’s power 
and authority, “Abd al-Mun‘im Majid and P. M. Holt engaged in important discussions of the role 
of the Abbasid caliph as a source of sultanic authority as well as the caliphate’s existence as an 
annex of the sultanate.°° 

Holt believed that after Baybars, the caliph’s presence at investiture ceremonies became 


“technically indispensible,” 


while also noting important changes to the delegation of authority, 
that at the time of Baybars the caliph had received the oath of allegiance (bay ‘a) from the sultan 


and his commanders but shortly thereafter, the tables had turned with the caliph, now merely 





>> Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “The Citadel of Cairo: Stage for Mamluk Ceremonial,” Annales islamologiques 
24 (1988): 32, 51-3; Nasser O. Rabbat, The Citadel of Cairo: A New Interpretation of Royal Mamluk 
Architecture (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 97-8, 124. 

5° “Al-Sayyida Nafisa, Sa légende, son culte et son cimetiére,” Studia Islamica 45 (1977): 41-3. 

57 See for example: P. M. Holt, “The Position and Power of the Mamlik Sultan,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 38, no. 2 (1975): 242-4, 246; idem, “The Structure of Government in the 
Mamluk Sultanate,” in Eastern Mediterranean Lands in the Period of the Crusades, ed. P.M. Holt 
(Westminster: Aris and Philips, 1977), 44-6; Amalia Levanoni, “The Mamluk Conception of the 
Sultanate,” /nternational Journal of Middle East Studies 26, no. 3 (1994): 373-92; Linda S. Northrup, From 
Slave to Sultan: The Career of al-Mansir Qalawin and the Consolidation of Mamluk Rule in Egypt and 
Syria (678-689 A.H./1279-1290 A.D.) (Stuttgart, 1998), 161-73 and William Brinner, “The Struggle for 
Power in the Mamluk State: Some Reflections on the Transition from Bahri to Burji Rule,” Proceedings of 
the 26th International Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi, 4-10 January 1964 (New Delhi, 1970), 231-4. 
See also Schimmel’s brief discussion in “Kalif und Kadi,” 21-2; Winslow Williams Clifford, State 
Formation and the Structure of Politics in Mamluk Syro-Egypt, 648-741 A.H./1250-1341 CE. ed. Stephan 
Conermann (Gottingen: V & R Unipress, 2013), 54-64. 

58 For a useful illustration of the hierarchy with the Abbasid caliph at its summit, see: “The Mamluk Chain 
of Command,” in The Atlas of the Crusades, ed. Jonathan Riley-Smith (London: Time Books, 1991), 110- 
1. 

» See: ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamalik wa-rusimuhum fi Misr: dirdsa shamila 
lil-nuzum al-siyasiyya (Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjlt al-Misriyya, 1979), 1:29, 32-41; Holt, “Position and 
Power,’’ 243-5. 

60 Holt, “Position and Power,” 243-4. 
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another pensioner at court, gave bay‘a to the sultan alongside the four chief judges.°! In light of 
Emile Tyan’s writings on the caliphate and the theory of delegation of power, Linda Northrup 
observed that in the early Bahri period, the caliph’s delegation of authority (as demonstrated in 
the sultan’s diploma of investiture) to the Mamluk sultan strengthened the tendency toward 
centralization and militarization and facilitated the merger of a joint political and military 
structure with Islamic coloring.” By virtue of the caliph’s designation of authority to the sultan to 
act as his deputy, the Mamluk sultanate was allowed to perceive itself as engaging in a form of 
Islamic rule. A 1999 study by Lutz Wiederhold also demonstrated the possibilities for further 
research on the caliphate in Mamluk politics and society through the exploration of at least two 
revolts in late fourteenth century Egypt and Syria involving the Abbasid caliphate.” 

Although scholars have made headway in understanding the role of the caliphate in 
Mamluk politics, much work remains to be done on the interrelationship between the caliphate, 
the religious establishment, and society at large. Schimmel and Garcin attempted to shed light on 
the issue by examining scholarly families and Sufis in Egypt with ties to official offices and 
partial or complete access to the Abbasid caliphs.™ 

Nevertheless, the religious and social significance of the Abbasid caliphate has fared 
poorly in general surveys of religion under the Mamluks. In the article “Some Glimpses of the 
Religious Life in Egypt during the Later Mamluk Period,” Schimmel presents a bleak picture of 
the caliphs as humiliated nobodies denied the traditional legal rights and prerogatives of their 
historical office. An even harsher evaluation comes from Professor Donald P. Little who 
described the caliphs as “creatures of the sultans,” the latter of whom lacked any respect for the 
caliphate and through it “exploited religion for political gain.”°° While these observations are not 
necessarily wide of the mark, surveys of the caliphate in the context of Mamluk religion tend to 


focus more on what the caliphate was not rather than what it actually was. 





6! Holt, “Structure of Government,” 45; idem, “Some Observations,” 504. See Chapter 5 for further 
discussion of this development. 

© Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 167. 

6 Lutz Wiederhold, “Legal-Religious Elite, Temporal Authority, and the Caliphate in Mamluk Society: 
Conclusions Drawn from the Examination of a ‘Zahiri Revolt’ in Damascus in 1386,” International 
Journal of Middle East Studies 31 (1999): 203-35. 

64 Schimmel focuses on the Ibn al-Shihna family (“Kalif und Kadi,” 93-122) while Garcin examines the Ibn 
Jama‘a and Ibn Dagqiq al-‘Id families (“Histoire,” 65-75). See also: Jean-Claude Garcin, Un centre 
musulman de la Haute-Egypte médiévale: Qus (Cairo: Institut francais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, 
1976), 294. 

65 Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 353-5. 

6 Donald P. Little, “Religion under the Mamluks,” Muslim World 73 (1983): 173-4. 
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Acknowledgment and subsequent discussion of the caliphate’s spiritual and religious 
authority in Mamluk society by Chapoutot-Remadi, Hutayt, and others have proved essential to 
the issues I aim to explore in the present dissertation. 

wwe 

Modern scholarship is uniform in its assertion that the most salient dynamic of the 
Abbasid caliphate of Cairo was its potential for legitimating the Mamluk sultans. This myopia has 
frustrated attempts at subsequent discussion of the institution. After an extensive review of the 
available literature, it seems there is still more to the picture. There are other dimensions to the 
Cairo caliphate as yet unexplored, including its relationship to the scholarly class, its contribution, 
if any, to the evolution of the Sunni theory of the caliphate, and its overall significance to the 
Later Middle Period of Islamic history. 

The current study understands itself as a contribution to Islamic social and political 
history by way of a thorough examination of its most outstanding leadership institution, the 
caliphate, as traced and presented through the lens of Mamluk-era narrative sources, as well as 
juristic and bureaucratic literature. I hope to help adjust the pre-existing judgment that the office 
itself occupied little role outside the citadel and was strictly harbored for political expediency. It 
is not my intent to overemphasize the role of a largely powerless political institution, though the 
Abbasids of Cairo are much in need of re-consideration in light of additional research that spans 
the 250 years of the institution alongside the Mamluk sultanate. My work is a final chapter in the 
saga of the “kept caliphate,” which began with the chief Turkish amirs of late ninth century 
Baghdad and Samarra, then continued with the Buyid and Seljuq dynasties of the tenth through 
the twelfth centuries and finally by the Mamluk sultans that ruled Egypt and Syria. 

The corpus of existing research has left many unanswered questions regarding 
indigenous, contemporary perceptions of the Abbasid caliphate, particularly in the years after the 
Cairo investiture of the second caliph al-Hakim bi-amr Allah in 661/1262. Therefore, I propose a 
comprehensive investigation of the dynasty with equal interest paid to the socio-religious 
importance of the caliphs themselves. The first chapter examines modern scholarship along with 
original source materials relevant to the study. The second chapter is a detailed narrative dynastic 
history of the Cairo Abbasids focusing on the story of the individual caliphs in light of their 
political and social relevance in Mamluk society. Chapter three is a survey of political literature 
dealing with the theory of the caliphate or imamate among jurists and authors of advice literature, 
while the fourth chapter considers the subject at hand in the view of Mamluk chroniclers, 
biographers, and authors of historical works. Chapter five analyzes functional aspects and formal 


expectations for the Cairo caliphate based on existing investiture and succession documents with 
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the hope of shedding new light on the caliphal institution in the context of Mamluk politics and 
religion. The final chapter initiates a discussion on how we may begin to see the Abbasid 
caliphate of Cairo anew in light of its social dimensions. 

Earlier, and arguably more cynical conclusions, have acquired great authority, causing 
many to suppose that the Cairo caliphate deserves no second look. A more thorough treatment of 
the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo has been long overdue, one which allows a more rounded image of 
the caliphate in Mamluk times, such as it was. This study hopes to provide a framework for the 
Abbasids of Cairo that future scholars can use to examine the changing nature of the caliphal 
office and to develop a deeper understanding of the caliphate’s significance in the history and 


theory of the medieval Middle East. 


PRIMARY SOURCES FOR THE ABBASID CALIPHATE OF CAIRO 


A. Mamluk Narrative, Biographical, and Travel Literature 

Students of Mamluk history are the fortunate heirs to a wealth of available source 
material with profound significance for the social, religious, and political life of the period. Much 
of the narrative for a study of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo comes from the Arabic historical 
sources of the Turkish “Bahr?” period (648-784/1250-1382) which shed light on the beginnings of 
the institution. Likewise, the later sources from the Circassian “Burjt” period (784-923/1382- 
1517), despite heavy reliance on earlier accounts, sometimes provide a more holistic and nuanced 
image of the Cairo caliphate.°’ 

Primary sources for the study of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo are varied and consist of 
several important genres: narrative historical annals and chronicles, biographical literature, 
chancery encyclopedias containing documents, investiture deeds, letters, and sermons, as well as 
literature and observations recorded by contemporary travelers. Juristic treatises, advice literature, 
chancery manuals, and documentary sources composed by various members of the religious and 
bureaucratic establishment provide an idealized and jurisprudential understanding of the caliphate 
which does not always reflect actual practices. 

Such sources are not without problems considering that the format or scope of a 
particular work limits its information. Chronicles often provide uneven coverage of political 
movements involving the caliphs, while biographical dictionaries favor physical descriptions, 


perceived virtues, and scholarly achievements. Documents are often not intended to be used as 





67 We may consider works composed 200 years after the events they describe as “primary sources” if their 
text reproduces or preserves original accounts. 
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historical sources at the time of their creation and thus sometimes inadvertently provide insight. 
Consideration for an author’s audience or his own perception of the relevance of the Abbasid 
caliphate to the Mamluk political scene also informed presentation. Although the sources 
occasionally betray glimpses of the popular view towards individual caliphs, the bulk of our 
knowledge of Mamluk-era views is confined to a sampling of opinions from the scholarly and 
bureaucratic classes, supplemented by members of the Mamluk elite who engaged in 
historiography. We are at a loss for any sources that reflect the viewpoints of the caliphs 


themselves or the Cairene Sunni Muslim masses they were meant to appeal to and resonate with. 


Narrative Literature 

While the earliest chronicles, written by former Ayyubid administrators who retained 
position under the Mamluks, tended to find affinity with the former ruling dynasty, later Mamluk 
chronicles in turn, tended to be favorable towards the sultans, were often organized annalistically 
and engaged in mutual borrowing.® The earliest authors of Arabic historical works from the 
Mamluk period witnessed the transition from Ayyubid to Mamluk rule and were also 
contemporary with the dramatic sack of Baghdad and murder of the last Abbasid caliph in 
656/1258. In his Tarajim rijal al-qarnayn al-sadis wa-al-sabi‘ al-ma ‘rif bi-al-dhayl ‘ala al- 
rawdatayn,” the Damascene scholar ‘Abd al-Rahman Abii Shama (d. 665/1267) provided a 
contemporary account of the first two caliphal investitures, and from his post in Syria described 
an important mass celebration of the first Abbasid investiture in Cairo. The Syrian magistrate 
Jamal al-Din Muhammad ibn Wasil (d. 697/1298) served in the administration of Baybars and 
wrote a detailed history of the Ayyubids and early Mamluks, Mufarrij al-kurib fi akhbar Bani 
Ayyib,” which ended in the year 659/1261 and covered the investiture of the first Cairo Abbasids 
in detail. 

Historians dating to the epoch of Saladin helped establish a trend of royal biography for 
powerful Muslim rulers, perhaps, to laud their merits as much as cater to their insecurities.”’ The 
chief bureaucrat and chancery head (katib al-sirr) Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1292) 


wrote three such royal histories of the Mamluk sultans he served; a/-Rawd al-zahir fi sirat al- 





68 For an overview see: Donald P. Little, “Historiography of the Ayyibid and Mamlik epochs,” in The 
Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
412-44. 

® «Abd al-Rahman ibn Isma‘il Abii Shama, Tardjim rijal al-qarnayn al-sddis wa-al-sabi‘, ed. Muhammad 
Zahid ibn al-Husayn al-Kawthart (Beirut, 1974). 

7 Muhammad ibn Salim ibn Wasil, Mufarrij al-kuriib fi akhbar Bani Ayyiib, vol. 6, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-Tadmuri (Beirut, 2004). 

P.M. Holt, “Three Biographies of al-Zahir Baybars,” in Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian and 
Islamic Worlds, ed. David Morgan, (London: SOAS, 1982), 27. 
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Malik al-Zahir” about al-Zahir Baybars (r. 657-76/1260-77), Tashrif al-ayyaém wa-al-‘usir fi 
strat al-Malik al-Mansur” for the reign of al-Mansir Qalawiin (r. 678-89/1279-90), and the 
unfinished al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al-sharifa al-sultaniyya al-Malakiyya al-Ashrafiyya™ 
concerning al-Ashraf Khalil (r. 689-93/1290-3). Each biography is markedly different and offers 
unique, albeit often calculated information about its subject, designed to emphasize his virtue. Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir’s access to the early sultans made him an essential source for later chroniclers who 
borrowed freely from his histories. As head of the Mamluk chancery, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir was able 
to enrich his historical narrative with valuable documents that he himself had drafted.”” He was an 
active participant and eye-witness to Baybars’s investiture ceremonies for the first two Abbasid 
caliphs. While not a direct participant in the first ceremony, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir remains an 
important eyewitness of al-Mustansir’s arrival in Cairo, providing details of the two investiture 
ceremonies held at the behest of Baybars and information on the caliph’s pseudo-quest to liberate 
Baghdad. Although Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s nephew, Nasir al-Din Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt al-Misri (d. 
730/1330), did not enjoy quite the same access to the sultans, he continued the family tradition of 
chancery service and also wrote royal histories of Baybars (Husn al-mandagqib al-sirriyya al- 
muntaz‘a min al-sira al-Zahiriyya™) and Qalawin (al-Fadl al-ma’thir min sirat al-Sultan al- 
Malik al-Mansir") which contain his personal observations and addenda to his uncle’s works.’* 
As a result, both Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir and Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt best serve one’s understanding when 
examined together to compare and contrast data.” Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali penned his biography of 


Baybars during his tenure as scribe for Qalawitn and thus adopted a more critical tone towards 


” Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd al-zahir fi strat al-Malik al-Zahir, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khuwaytir 
(Riyadh, 1976). 

® Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Tashrif al-ayyam wa-al-‘usir fi sirat al-Malik al-Mansur, ed. Murad 
Kamil (Cairo, 1961). 

™ Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al-sharifa al-sultaniyya al-malakiyya al- 
ashrafiyya, ed. Axel Moberg, as Ur Abd Allah b. Abd ez-Zahir’s Biografi 6ver Sultanen el-Melik al-Asraf 
Halil. Arabisk Téxt med Oversattning, Inledning Ock Anmdrkningar Utjiven, (Lund, 1902). 

™ On the life and career of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, see: Yisuf ibn Taghribirdt, a/-Manhal al-safit wa-al-mustawft 
ba‘da al-wafi, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id ‘Ashi (Cairo, 1984-93), 7:98-100. See also: Husayn 
‘Asi, Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir: ‘asruhu, wa-turdthuhu al-ta’rikhi (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
‘Ilmiyyah, 1993). 

7 Nasir al-Din Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali al-‘Asqalani al-Misri, Husn al-mandqib al-sirriya al-muntaza‘a min al-sira 
al-Zahiriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khuwaytir (Riyadh, 1976). See also: Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: Brill, 1943), 2:28 (and Supplement, 1937, hereafter cited as GAL). 

7 Nasir al-Din Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali al-‘Asqalani al-Misri, a/-Fadl al-ma’thir min sirat al-Malik al-Mansir, ed. 
‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Beirut: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 1998). 

78 P.M. Holt, “A Chancery Clerk in Medieval Egypt,” English Historical Review 101, no. 400 (1986): 672- 
0: 

” Holt, “Three Biographies,” 26-7; Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 33. 
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Baybars, perhaps in order to underscore Qalawiin’s legitimacy and importance.* It is in this light 
that he presents Baybars’s pretensions towards the Abbasid caliphate. Another chancery clerk, 
Muhammad bin ‘Ali ibn Shaddad (d. 684/1285) wrote a royal history of Baybars also titled al- 
Rawéd al-Zahir. While the earlier section of the work that covered the Abbasid investitures is lost 
to us, Ibn Shaddad wrote a useful topography of Iraq and Syria, al-A ‘aq al-khatira fi dhikr 
umara’ al-sham wa-al-jazira®', which provides details concerning the caliph al-Mustansir’s 
campaign to retake Iraq in 659-60/1261. 

In addition to chancery employees, the early period of Mamluk historiography includes 
the works of Mamluk officers such as the former slave of Qalawiin, Baybars al-Mansiri (d. 
725/1325). While his writing best serves military history, thanks to his unique sources and 
firsthand insights, Baybars al-Mansiirl presented information on the Abbasid caliphate as it 
pertained to his interest in political matters affecting the state. Both his universal chronicle 
Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hijra® and his shorter work, al-Tuhfa al-mulikiyya fi al-dawla al- 
Turkiyya,®’ provide unique details on the investitures of the first three Abbasid caliphs and their 
participation in military action.** Another example of a veteran-penned universal chronicle is the 
Mukhtasar fi ta’ritkh al-bashar,® attributed to the Ayyubid scion and so-called “sultan of Hama” 
al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Isma‘il Abi al-Fida’ (d. 732/1331).*° In addition to his important 
perspective as a Syrian and Ayyubid prince, Abi al-Fida’ maintains a mildly skeptical attitude 
towards the contemporaneous Abbasid house.*’ 

A group of religious scholars from early fourteenth century Syria significantly expanded 
the source base for Mamluk history. Authors such as Qutb al-Din al-Yinini (d. 726/1325-6),** 
‘Alam al-Din al-Birzali (d. 739/1339),® Shams al-Din al-Jazari (d. 739/1338), and the younger 


8° See: P.M. Holt, “Some Observations on Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali’s Biography of Baybars,” Journal of Semitic 
Studies 29, no. 1 (Spring 1984): 123-30; idem, “Chancery Clerk,” 672; Little, “Historiography,” 422; 
Robert Irwin, “Mamluk History and Historians,” in Arabic Literature in the Post-Classical Period, ed. 
Roger Allen and D. S. Richards (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 163. 

8! Muhammad ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘laq al-khatira fi dhikr umara’ al-Shdm wa-al-Jazira (Damascus, 1953). 

82 Baybars al-Dawadar al-Mansiiri, Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hijra, ed. Donald S. Richards (Beirut, 
1998). 

83 Baybars al-Dawadar al-Mansiiri, al-Tuhfa al-mulkiyya fi al-dawla al-turkiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid Salih 
Hamdan (Cairo, 1987). 

84 GAL, 2:44, no. 1, 2, Suppl. 2:43. See also: Donald P. Little, An Introduction to Mamlik Historiography: 
An Analysis of Arabic Annalistic and Biographical Sources for the Reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad 
ibn Qala ’tin (Montreal: Mcgill-Queen’s University Press, 1970), 4-10. 

85 Tsma‘il ibn ‘Ali Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar, ed. Muhammad Zaynhum ‘Azab (Cairo: 
Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1999). 

86 GAL 2:45, no. 1, Suppl. 2:44, no. 1. See also: Little, Introduction, 42-6. 

87 | expand upon these observations below in Chapter 4. 

88 Little, Introduction, 57-61. 

8° Tbid., 46-53. 
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Muhammad ibn Shakir al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363)” preserved much of each others’ work via mutual 
copying and sharing. Although the entirety of al-Jazart’s important Hawddith al-zaman wa- 
anba’‘uhu wa-wafayat al-akabir wa-al-a ‘yan min abna’ihi has not survived, it was heavily copied 
and preserved in the works of al-Yinini, al-Kutubi, and others.®! This so-called “Syrian circle,” 
particularly al-Yanini, make use of a certain Zayn ad-Din Salih ibn al-Banna’, a companion of the 
Abbasid caliph al-Hakim who provides exclusive information on that caliph’s movements before 
coming to Cairo. Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) was another Syrian 
religious scholar who engaged in writing a number of historical works including al-‘Tbar fi 
khabar man ghabar, Kitab duwal al-Islam, as well as his universal history Tarikh al-Islam wa- 
wafayat al-mashahir wa-al-a ‘lam which covered Islam by decade from 1-700/622-1301 (and also 
included copious biographies), and his biographical collection Siyar a‘lam al-nubala, which 
preserves unique anecdotes about the first Abbasid investiture ceremony in Cairo.”” The Syrian 
qadi and litterateur Zayn al-Din ‘Umar ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1349) wrote a history (Ta ’rikh) 
entitled, “Tatimmat al-mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar’,” heavily dependent on the work of Abi 
al-Fida’, which addresses the caliphs of Cairo down to the reign of al-Hakim II in the year of the 
author’s death.” 

The history of Qalawtn and his sons, entitled Tadhkirat al-nabih fi ayvam al-Mansiir wa- 
banih,*> was attributed to the Syrian scholar and chancery scribe Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Habib al-Halabi (d. 779/1377)”° and his son Zayn al-Din Tahir (d. 808/1406). It covers Mamluk 
politics during much of the Qalawunid period, including reports on the reigning caliphs.°’ A 


slightly later Syrian scholar, ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘1l ibn ‘Umar ibn Kathir (d. 775/1373-4), wrote an 


°° Tbid., 67-9. 

°! Muhammad al-Jazari, Ta’rikh hawddith al-zaman wa-anba’ihi wa-wafayat al-akabir wa-al-a‘yan min 
abna@‘ihi, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmurt (Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 1998). See also: GAL Suppl. 
2:45; Little, Introduction, 53-7; Haarmann, Quellenstudien, 92-116. 

°2 Muhammad al-Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid (Kuwait, 1960-6); 
idem, Kitab duwal al-Islam (Hyderabad, 1944-6); idem, Tarikh al-Islam wa-wafayat al-mashahir wa-al- 
a‘lam, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam al-Tadmuri (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabt, 1990-2000, 2004); idem, Sivar 
a‘lam al-nubala (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1981). See also: GAL, 2:47, Suppl. 2:45-6; Little, 
Introduction, 61-6. 

°3 “Umar ibn al-Wardi, Ta’rikh ibn al-Wardi (Najaf, 1969). 

* Little, Introduction, 66-7. 

°> Badr al-Din ibn Habib al-Halabi, Tadhkirat al-nabih fi ayyam al-Mansur wa-banih, ed. Muhammad M. 
Amin (Cairo, 1976-86). 

°° See: GAL Suppl. 2:35. 

°’ The exact authorship of the work, whether father or son, remains unclear. See: Sami G. Massoud, The 
Chronicles and Annalistic Sources of the Early Mamluk Circassian Period (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 22; 
Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 50; William M. Brinner, “Ibn Habib, Badr al-Din,” Encyclopaedia of 
Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 3:775. 
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important chronicle called al-Biddya wa-al-nihdya fi al-ta’rikh®® as a continuation of Abii Shama, 
based on earlier Syrian authors al-Birzal1, al-Jazari, and al-Yanini, and supplemented with unique 
reports on the caliphs from his own informants and personal experiences.” In his chronicle, Ibn 
Kathir, a notable religious scholar of the Shafi‘T rite who also wrote an important tafsir work, 
recounts his own meeting with the Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tadid in 753/1352. 

Two later products of the Damascene intellectual scene were Shihab al-Din Ahmad ibn 
Hijji al-Hisbant (d. 816/1413) and his student Abi Bakr ibn Ahmad ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 
851/1448), who was born into a prominent Damascene family of Shafi‘t scholars and served as a 
qadi in the city himself.'®° Ibn Hijji’s Ta ’rikh provides some unique data covering the years 741- 
7/1340-7 and 769-815/1367-1430.'°! The Ta ’rikh of Ibn Qadi Shuhba, despite the author’s status 
as an outsider to Cairo affairs, likewise includes important details on the Abbasid caliphate which 
appear to be exclusive.'” 

Several other significant sources dating from the third reign of the sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad (709-41/1310-41) provide intricate details of that sultan’s relationship with the 
Abbasid caliph of his time, al-Mustakft billah (701-40/1302-40). These include the historical 
annals of the Nihdyat al-arab fi funun al-adab, a chancery encyclopedia compiled by the 
Egyptian clerk Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333), which presents the Mamluk 
period at the end of a larger world history. Al-Nuwayri treats the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo in two 
separate chapters of the fifth and final section of the work devoted to times past. Al-Nuwayri’s 
chronicle on the Mamluks treats the caliphs like most Mamluk chroniclers, mentioning the 
Abbasids only at times of investiture or in connection to other noteworthy events that required 
their participation. Even so, the Nihaya devotes a short section to the first three Cairo caliphs after 
a lengthier discussion of the Abbasids of Baghdad.'™ 

As the son of a Mamluk official, Abt: Bakr ibn Aybak al-Dawadari (d. 736/1335-6) 
provided important, detailed information from his father’s circle in his Kanz al-durar wa-jami 
al-ghurar,'“ including many popular tales and folk references in colloquial Arabic vernacular. 


The one time falga commander Misa al-Yusufi (d. 759/1358) was a frank critic of al-Nasir 





8 Tsma‘il ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa-al-nihdya fi al-ta’rikh (Beirut, 1966). See also: GAL, 2:49, no. 1, Suppl. 
2:48; Little, Introduction, 69-73, 112. 

» Little, Introduction, 70-3. 

100 See: GAL Suppl. 2:50. See: Massoud, Chronicles, 81. 

101 Ahmad ibn Hijji, Ta’rikh Ibn Hijji: hawddith wa-wafayat 796-815 H., ed. Abi Yahya ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kundari (Beirut, 2003). 

102 Abi Bakr ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh Ibn Oadi Shuhba, ed. Adnan Darwish (Damascus, 1977-94). 

103 Ahmad al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab fi funin al-adab, ed. Sa‘id ‘Ashir (Cairo: 1985-92), 23:327-33. 

104 Abii Bakr ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar wa-jami‘ al-ghurar (Cairo, 1960-92). See: GAL, Suppl. 2:44; 
Little, Introduction, 10-8. 
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Muhammad in his early years. In his Nuzhat al-nazir fi strat al-Malik al-Nasir,'* al-Yisufi 
provides some details on the souring of relations between the sultan and the caliph and was cited 
extensively by later writers such as al-‘Ayni and al-Maqrizi (see below).'® The historian Shams 
al-Din ibn al-Shuja‘l (d. after 756/1355-6), likewise profited from the information in al-Yusufi’s 
Nuzhat al-nazir and preserves many details of a difficult period for the Abbasid caliphate in Cairo 
after the death of al-Nasir Muhammad in his Ta ’rikh al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Oalawiin 
al-Salihi wa-awladihi which has only survived for the years 737-45/1337-45.1”” 

Of lesser importance is the Nahj al-sadid wa-al-durr al-farid fi-ma ba ‘da ta’rikh Ibn al- 
‘Amid,'*> completed in 759/1358 by the Coptic chronicler Mufaddal ibn Abi al-Fada’il (d. after 
761/1360), who despite his atypical background, provided little in the way of original 
observation, drawing instead from the works of Muslim historians such as Baybars al-Mansiii, 
al-Nuwayri, and al-Yusufi, and even reproduced Islamic expressions of faith and religious 
formulas in his text.!°? The brief Mamluk chronicle Ta rikh saldtin al-mamalik,'!° was edited by 
the Swedish orientalist Karl Vilhelm Zetterstéen as Beitrdge zur Geschichte der mamlukensultane 
in the early twentieth century and likewise offers little new information about the Abbasid caliphs 
between 691-740/1291-1340.''! Zetterstéen’s chronicle is also known to Mamlukists and 
referenced in this work as “Author Z.”!!? Appended to the work is a short history penned by the 
Mamluk amir Baktash al-Fakhirt (d. 744/1344). An extended version of that chronicle, which 
adds little new information about the caliphs, was edited and published in 2010 by ‘Umar ‘Abd 
al-Salam Tadmuti as Ta ’rikh al-Fakhiri. '° 

Subsequently, Arabic historiography experienced a sudden florescence in the Egypt of 


the Circassian Burji Mamluks. However, comparatively few chronicles appeared in Syria and the 


5 Misa al-Yisufi, Nuzhat al-ndzir fi sirat al-Malik al-Nasir, ed. Anmad Hutayt (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 
1986). 

% Donald Little, “The Recovery of a Lost Source for Bahrt Mamluk History: al-Yisufi’s Nuzhat al-Nazir 
fi Sirat al-Malik al-Nasir,’ Journal of the American Oriental Society 94 (1974): 42-54. See also: Little, 
Introduction, 80-3. 

°7 Shams al-Din al-Shuja‘t, Ta ’rikh al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawin al-Salihi wa-awladihi, ed. 
Barbara Schafer (Wiesbaden, 1977). See also: GAL, 2:28; Little, “Historiography,” 427. 

°8 Mufaddal ibn Abi al-Fada’il, Kitab al-nahj al-sadid wa-al-durr al-farid fi-ma ba ‘da ta’rikh Ibn al- ‘Amid 
or Histoire des sultans mamlouks, ed. and tr. Edgard Blochet (Paris, 1911, 1920, 1932). 

Little, Introduction, 32-8; idem, “Historiography,” 427; Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 49. It is worth 
noting that the Syriac version of the Nahj al-sadid provides additional information and details not preserved 
by the Arabic chronicle. 

0 Author Z, Ta’rikh salatin al-mamalik or Beitréige zur Geschichte der mamlukensultane, ed. K. V. 
Zetterstéen (Leiden, 1919). 

'! The chronicle itself covers the years 690-709/1291-1310. See: Little, Introduction, 18-24. 

2 Little, Introduction, 18-24. 

3 Baktash al-Fakhiri, Ta’rikh al-Fakhiri, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Sidon: al-Maktaba al- 
‘Asriyya, 2010). 
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historical writing of this period is characterized by a consistent focus on events in Egypt. While 
this shift in perspective did not affect a caliphate based in Cairo, we are at a loss for correlating 
interpretations of the caliphate in other parts of the Mamluk sultanate at that time. The hadith 
scholar and courtier Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn al-Furat (d. 807/1405) wrote Ta’rikh al-duwal 
wa-al-mulik, a universal history in which the Mamluk period was a mere section, but it preserved 
fragmentary passages from earlier lost works, thus providing an important source for later 
historians.''* Moreover, Ibn al-Furat’s own observations for the years 791-3/1389-91 provide 
useful information about the delicate relationship between the sultan Barqiq and the Abbasid 
caliph al-Mutawakkil during crises. 

Sarim al-Din Ibrahtm ibn Duqmag (d. 809/1407) came from the awldd al-nas, or the non- 
military class of men born into Mamluk households and was familiar with the military 
environment of the Mamluks. His important historical works include the history of Egypt Nuzhat 
al-anam fi ta’rtkh al-Islam'!° from which later historians such as Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani and Badr 
al-Din al-‘Ayni copied.!'® Ibn Duqmaq also wrote a history of the caliphs and sultans who ruled 
Egypt beginning with the Ayyubids down to the early Circassian period in 805/1402-3, entitled 


"7 which includes brief 


al-Jawhar al-thamin fi siyar al-khulafa’ wa-al-muluk wa-al-salatin, 
biographies of the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo appended to a history of the Baghdad caliphs.!'® 

The revered North African scholar, historian, and Maliki qadi ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Khaldtn wrote several works pertinent to the present study, including his observations of 
historical patterns, Islamic society, and authority in his Muqaddima,'” the exordium to his 
historical work, as well as his discussion of the Abbasids of Cairo in his work of history, Kitab 
al-‘ibar wa-diwan al-mubtada’ wa-al-khabar fi ayyam al-‘Arab wa-al-Barbar.'*° The Egyptian 
historian and qadi Wali al-Din Aba Zur‘a ibn al-‘Iraqi (d. 826/1422) was born into a prominent 


scholarly family and along with his father wrote several continuations (dhayls) to the works of al- 


Dhahabi, including al-Dhayl ‘ald al-‘ibar fi khabar man ‘abar'*' which surveyed Mamluk 





'4 Muhammad ibn al-Furat, Ta ’rikh ibn al-Furat (Beirut, 1936). See also: GAL, 2:50, Suppl. 2:49; Little, 
Introduction, 73-5. 

'S Tbrahim ibn Duqmaq, Nuzhat al-anam fi ta’rikh al-Islam, 628 H/1230 M-659 H/1261 M., ed. Samir 
Tabbara (Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 1999). 

'6 Massoud, Chronicles, 28-9. 

'7 Tbrahim Ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin fi siyar al-khulafa’ wa-al-muliik wa-al-salatin (Mecca, 
1982). 

'8 GAL, 2:50, no. 1, Suppl. 2:50, no. 2. 

'9 “Abd al-Rahman ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddimat Ibn Khaldiin (Beirut: Dar al-Arqam, 2001). 

20 “Abd al-Rahman ibn Khaldin, Ta ’rikh al-‘allama Ibn Khaldin (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1961). 
See also: Little, Introduction, 75-6. 

21 Wali al-Din ibn al-‘Iraqi, al-Dhayl ‘ala al-‘ibar fi khabar man ‘abar, ed. Salih Mahdi ‘Abbas (Beirut: 
Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1989). 
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politics from 762-85/1360-83 though without including much new information on the Abbasid 
caliphs who reigned in that period.!”? 

Another magistrate interested in the caliphate was the highly influential Shafi‘T supreme 
judge and renowned scholar of the Burji period, Ahmad ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) who 
enjoyed Abbasid patronage and composed poetry in their honor.! While his reputation rests 
largely on religious scholarship, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani authored historical works including his 
annalistic chronicle Inbd’ al-ghumr bi-abna’ al-‘umr'** (covering 773-850/1372-1446) and a 
biographical dictionary (discussed below). 

Perhaps the most iconic Mamluk chronicler, Taqt al-Din Ahmad al-Magrizi (d. 
845/1442), provided unique material on the Mamluks and the Abbasid caliphate in his chronicle 
al-Sulitk li-ma‘rifat duwal al-muliik,'*> and on at least two separate occasions completed valuable 
dynastic sketches of the Cairo Abbasids down to his own time.'”° In every sense a lover of Cairo, 
al-Maqrizi completed an important topographical survey of the city and its environs, al-Mawad ‘iz 
wa-al-i tibar bi-dhikr al-khitat wa-al-athar fi Misr wa-al-Qahira'’ and described structures of 
relevance to the caliphs such as the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, the Abbasid mausoleum in the 
Qarafa cemetery, and other lands and properties gifted to the caliphs. Al-Maqrizi faced a 
formidable professional rival in the Egypt-based scholar, administrator, and market inspector 
(muhtasib) Badr al-Din al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451), whose chronicle ‘Igd al-juman fi ta’rikh ahl al- 
zaman'*’ provided a great deal of original material and unique details on the Abbasid caliphs in 
the Bahri period.'”? Al-‘Ayni’s position in the Mamluk government and fluency in Turkish 
granted him access to later sultans such as al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (815-24/1412-21), al-Zahir Tatar 





22 Massoud, Chronicles, 45. 

?3 See Chapter 4 for a discussion of his caliphal poetry. 

4 Ahmad ibn Hajar al-‘Asqgalant, Inba’ al-ghumr bi-abnda’ al-‘umr, ed. Hasan Habashti (Cairo, 1969-98). 

25 Ahmad al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id 
‘Ashi (Cairo, 1956-73). See also: GAL, 2:39, Suppl. 2:36-7, no. 3; Little, Introduction, 76-80, 110-1. The 
initial popularity of al-Maqrizt may be due, as Little suggested, to the Suliik being among the earliest 
Mamluk sources to be read by western scholars. However, recent scholarship has cast doubt on the 
originality of al-Maqrizi’s work. See: Frédéric Bauden, “Magriziana IX: Should al-Maqrizi Be Thrown Out 
with the Bath Water? The Question of His Plagiarism of al-Awhadi’s Khifat and the Documentary 
Evidence,” Mamluk Studies Review 14 (2010): 159-232. 

6 Al-Maqrizi appears to have pondered ideas of Abbasid legitimacy during his later years. After retiring to 
Mecca he devoted several treatises to the subject. I address his attitude towards the Abbasid caliphate at 
length in Chapter 4. 

27 Ahmad al-Maqrizi, al-Mawd ‘iz wa-al-i'‘tibar fi dhikr al-khitat wa-al-athar, ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid 
(London, 2002). See also: GAL, 2:39, Suppl. 2:36, no. 1. 

?8 Mahmid al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd al-juman fi ta’rikh ahl al-zaman: ‘asr salatin al-mamalik, ed. Muhammad M. 
Amin (Cairo, 1987). See also: GAL, 2:53, no.1, Suppl. 2:51, no.1; Little, Introduction, 80-7. 

2° On the professional enmity between al-Magqrizi and al-‘Ayni, see: Anne F. Broadbridge, “Academic 
Rivalry and the Patronage System in Fifteenth-Century Egypt: al-‘Ayni, al-Maqrizi, and Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani,” Mamluk Studies Review 3 (1999): 89-97. 
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(824/1421), and al-Ashraf Barsbay (825-41/1422-38), for whom he wrote royal biographies while 


occasionally also commenting on the position of the caliphate. '°° 


A student of both al-Maqrizi and al-‘Ayni, the last great Egyptian historian of the 
fifteenth century, Jamal al-Din Abi al-Mahasin Yusuf ibn Taghribirdt (d. 874/1470), was a walad 
al-nas, the Turkish son of a Mamluk amir who acquired the scholarly, military, and bureaucratic 
credentials that gained him acceptance in all circles. Ibn Taghribirdi succeeded al-‘Ayni as court 


historian and similarly enjoyed access to several Mamluk sultans and Abbasid caliphs. His local 


1 


dynastic history of Egypt, al-Nujiim al-zahira fi mulik Misr wa-al-OQahira,"*' chronologically 


covers the reigns of several dynasties and is organized by individual rulers.'* It is of particular 
use for the Abbasid caliphs of the first half of the fifteenth century. Filling the void as Egypt’s 
most prominent historian left by his teachers, Ibn Taghribirdt wrote Hawadith al-duhir fi mada 
al-ayyam wa-al-shuhir'*? as a continuation of al-Magrizi’s Suliik from 845-74/1441-69, and in it, 


the author provides minor details about the caliphs which escaped coverage in the Nujiim.'*4 Ibn 


135 


Taghribirdi also composed Mawrid al-latafa fi man waliya al-saltana wa-al-khilafa,’’ a history 


of caliphs and sultans, which, for the caliphs of Cairo, compiled all that the historian knew about 
each Abbasid down to his own time. 

The hadith scholar Burhan al-Din Ibrahim al-Biqa‘T (d. 885/1480) also wrote a chronicle 
entitled [zhar al-‘asr li-asrar ahl al-‘asr,'*° covering 855-70/1451-66. Conceived as a dhayl to 
Ibn Hajar’s Inba’ al-ghumr, al-Biga‘1’s Izhar provides insights into the reigns of the sultans 
Jaqmaq and Khushgadam and is concerned with political developments during the life of the 
author. For the purposes of the current study, al-Biqa‘l provides useful coverage of the 857/1453 
revolt against al-Mansiir ‘Uthman ibn Jaqmaq followed two years later by a failed uprising 
against al-Ashraf Inal, both of which involved the participation of the reigning Abbasid caliph al- 
Qa’im bi-amr Allah (855-9/1451-5).!37 


13° Little, Introduction, 80-3, 136; Massoud, Chronicles, 39. 

31 -Yasuf ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujiim al-zahira fi muliik Misr wa-al-Oahira (Cairo, 1963-72). 

132 GAL, 2:42, Suppl. 2:39, no. 1. See also: Little, Introduction, 87-92, 111. 

33 Yasuf ibn Taghribirdi, Hawdadith al-duhir fi mada al-ayyam wa-al-shuhir, ed. William Popper as 
“Extracts from Abd ’1-Mahasin Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle Entitled Hawadith ad-duhtr fi mada ’l-ayyam 
wash-shuhtr,” University of California Publications in Semitic Philology 8 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1930-42). See: GAL Suppl. 2:40, no. 6. 

34 William Popper, “Abu ’l-Mahasin Djamal al-Din Yusuf b. Taghribirdi,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, 
(Leiden: Brill, 1960), 1:138. i 7 

35 Yiisuf ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa fi man waliya al-saltana wa-al-khilafa, ed. Nabil Muhammad 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ahmad (Cairo, 1997). GAL, 2:42, no. 2. 

36 Ibrahim al-Biga‘l, /zhar al-‘asr li-asrar ahl al-‘asr, ed. Muhammad Salim ibn Shadid al-‘Awfi (Giza, 
1992-3). 

37 For recent scholarship on the life and works of al-Biqa‘l, see: Li Guo, “Al-Biqa‘t’s Chronicle: A 
Fifteenth Century Learned Man’s Reflection on his Time and World,” in The Historiography of Islamic 
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The one-time deputy qadi and son of a Cairo money-changer ‘Ali ibn Dawid al-Jawhart 
al-Sayrafi (d. 900/1494-5) earned income as a manuscript copier who tried his hand at historical 
writing perhaps on the advice of his mentor Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani.'** It is his historical work 
Nuzhat al-nufiis wa-al-abdan fi tawaritkh al-zaman'*? which concerns us here for its coverage of 
786-879/1384-1475. Al-Sayrafi’s individual reports on the contemporary Abbasid caliphate 
corroborate those of other sources without adding much unique information.'*° The author’s brief 
continuation of the Nuzha, the Inba’ al-hasr bi-abna’ al-‘asr,'*' covers the years 873-86/1469-82, 
and includes several minor details of the reigning Abbasid caliphs of the late fifteenth century. 

The hadith scholar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) wrote two 
annalistic histories intended as dhayls to al-Dhahabi and al-Maqrizi’s works respectively: Wajiz 
al-kalam fi al-dhayl ‘ala duwal al-Islam'” which treats 745-898/1345-1493 and includes a good 
deal of salient historical reports and biographies for contemporary Abbasid family members, as 
well as the shorter al-Tibr al-masbik fi dhayl al-sulik'® which covers 845-51/1441-7 and 
contains minor details on the reigning caliph al-Mustakfi II (r. 845-55/1441-51). Another of al- 
Sakhawi’s continuations to al-Dhahabi’s work, a/-Dhayl al-tamm ‘ala duwal al-Islam li-al- 
Dhahabi,'“ covers much the same ground as Wajiz al-kalam, though the Dhayl goes down to the 
year 901/1495-6. In his historical annals, al-Sakhawi sometimes attempts to have the last word on 
controversies including those that involved the Abbasid caliphs of his time. 

Though not the author of a universal history, Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abt Bakr 
al-Suyati (d. 911/1505) wrote a local history of Egypt (Husn al-muhdadara fi akhbar Misr wa-al- 
Qahira'*’) and a caliphal history (Ta’rikh al-khulafa’'*°) both of which closely followed the 


careers of the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo and their interaction with the Mamluk sultans, 


Egypt, c. 950-1800, ed. Hugh Kennedy (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 121-48; idem, “Tales of a Medieval Cairene 
Harem: Domestic Life in al-Biga‘1’s Autobiographical Chronicle,” Mamlik Studies Review 9, no. 1 (2005): 
101-21; Walid A. Saleh, In Defense of the Bible: A Critical Edition and An Introduction to al-Biqa t's 
Bible Treatise (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 7-20. 

38 For biographical details, see: Muhammad al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn al-tasi‘ (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1935), 5:217-9. 

3° “Alt ibn Dawiid al-Jawhari ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis wa-al-abdan fi tawarikh al-zaman, ed. Hasan 
Habashi (Cairo, 1970). See: GAL, Suppl. 2:41. 

40 Massoud, Chronicles, 135; Carl F. Petry, Twilight of Majesty: The Reigns of the Mamliik Sultans al- 
Ashraf Qaytbay and Qansth al-Ghawri in Egypt (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1993), 7. 

41 Khatib al-Jawhari [al-Sayrafi], Inba’ al-hasr bi-abna’ al-‘asr (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- ‘Arabi, 1970). 

#2 Muhammad al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam fi al-dhayl ‘ala duwal al-Islam, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘rif, 
‘Isam Faris al-Harastani, and Ahmad al-Khutaymi (Beirut, 1995). 

4 Muhammad al-Sakhawi, al-Tibr al-masbik fi dhayl al-suliik, ed. Ahmad Zaki (Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1972). See: GAL, 2:39. 

44 Muhammad al-Sakhawi, al-Dhayl al-tamm ‘ala duwal al-Islam li-al-Dhahabi, ed. Hasan Isma‘il Marwa 
(Beirut, 1992). 

4 Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, Husn al-muhddara fi ta’rikh Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1967-8). 

46 Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’ (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, n.d.). 
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supplemented with relevant documents and panegyrics. For al-Suyuti, the caliphate occupied a 
central interest, his personal loyalty to it informing both his Weltanschauung and historiography. 
The detailed information provided in al-Suyitt’s retrospective biographies of (all but the last two) 
Cairo caliphs supplies a vital backbone to any study of the topic. 

Like Ibn Taghribirdi and Ibn Duqmaq, ‘Abd al-Basit ibn Khalil al-Malati (d. 920/1515) 
came from a Mamluk house. The son of the Egyptian wazir and Syrian governor, Ghars al-Din 
Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri (d. 873/1468), ‘Abd al-Basit al-Malatt studied Hanafi jurisprudence 
(figh) but ultimately served as a physician whose travels took him all over North Africa in the 
860/1460s.'4”7 Among his historical output was Nayl al-amal fi dhayl al-duwal,'** a dhayl to al- 
Dhahabi’s Duwal al-Islam” which included reports of the years 744-896/1343-1491. Much of 
the Nayl’s content comes from al-Maqrizi’s Sulak, and may well have contributed in turn to the 
historical writing of the last great historian of the Mamluk period, Muhammad ibn Tyas. '*° 

Indeed, the current study is well-served by one of al-Suyiti’s students, the awldd al-ndas 
historian Ibn Tyas (d. 930/1524) who wrote annals through the final years of the Mamluk sultanate 
in his Bada@’i‘ al-zuhir fit waqa@’i‘ al-duhir.'*' Ton Tyas was well-informed and took a great 
interest in the affairs of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. With so few sources available for the final two decades of the Mamluk sultanate, Ibn 
Iyas is truly indispensable. Drawing heavily on street gossip, correspondence, and rumors 
originating from his military contacts, the historian relays rare information about the fate of the 
last caliph al-Mutawakkil III after his exile to Istanbul by the Ottomans. The Bada ’i‘’s coverage 


of the last three caliphs of the dynasty is peerless among Mamluk sources. 


Biographical Literature 
Biographical dictionaries and the necrologies that chroniclers frequently appended to 
each annal, comprise an important genre that exhibits the self-view of a scholarly class that 
wished to document its own collective accomplishments as an alternative version of Islamic 


history concurrent with a “siydsa-centric” version of official court chronicles with a focus on the 


7 Petry, Twilight, 8-9. 

48 “Abd al-Basit ibn Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri al-Hanafi [al-Malatt], Nayl al-amal fi dhayl al-duwal, ed. 
‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 2002). See: GAL, 2:54, no. 1, Suppl. 2:52- 
3 
GAL Suppl. 2:45-6. See also: Massoud, Chronicles, 67. 

°° Massoud, Chronicles, 68-9. 

>! Muhammad ibn Iyas, Bada ’r‘ al-zuhir fi waqa’i‘ al-duhir, ed. Muhammad Mustafa (Cairo, 1982-4). 
See also: Little, Introduction, 92-4. 
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politics of the ruling class.'*? Obituaries following annals, biographical dictionaries, and caliphal 
histories constitute a significant part of the source base for this study. Arabic biographical 
dictionaries developed naturally as an extension of hadith literature and Islamic “ta ’rikh” history 
and stemmed from the demand for biographies of hadith transmitters as well as caliphs, sultans, 
amirs, and other notables. Such dictionaries were often organized by field, place or time. 

Biographical entries on the Cairo caliphs often provide genealogies, anecdotes, scholastic 
achievements, political involvement, and personal details. As members of the religious class, 
many of the authors such as al-Safadi, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Ibn Taghribirdt, and al-Suyiti had 
personal dealings and even familial relationships with the contemporary Abbasids and discussed 
them candidly in biographical entries. 

Among the most useful biographical dictionaries are two works by the Syrian litterateur 


Salah al-Din Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi (d. 763/1363).' His colossal Kitab al-wafi bi-al- 


tis4 


wafayat* includes biographies of several Abbasid caliphs who had recently died, while his 


Ayan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr,'°° 


a smaller collection limited to his colleagues and other 
notables of the age, includes only a few.'*° Al-Safadi relied on many informants and provides 
unique details of the caliphs and their influence on the Cairene masses. 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s famous centenary dictionary, al-Durar al-kamina fi a‘yan al- 


pt87 


mi’a al-thamina and its brief dhayl,'?’ contain entries on several of the Abbasid caliphs that lived 


in the eighth Islamic century which celebrate their careers or lament the tragedy that befell them 
as victims of a hazardous political climate. Ibn Hajar’s position as chief Shafi‘l qadi brought him 
into close contact with several caliphs whom he wrote about with great affection and reverence, 


shedding light on the relationship between the caliphs and some members of the scholarly class. 


* Tarif Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 191-7. For remarks on the simultaneous historical narrative presented by biographical 
dictionaries, see: Wadad al-Qadi, “Biographical Dictionaries as the Scholars’ Alternative History of the 
Muslim Community,” in Organizing Knowledge: Encyclopaedic Activities in the Pre-Eighteen Century 
Islamic World, ed. Gerhard Endress (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 23-75. 

3 GAL, 2:31-2. 

%4 Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi, Kitab al-waft bi-al-wafayat (Wiesbaden, 1972-). 

%> Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi, A ‘yan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr, ed. Mazin ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mubarak 
(Beirut, 1998). 

3° GAL, 2:32, no. 1 and 2, Suppl. 2:27-8. See also: Little, Introduction, 102-6. While information included 
in entries in both works is largely the same, both sources must be consulted. See: Donald Little, “Al-Safadi 
as Biographer of his Contemporaries,” in Essays on Islamic Civilization Presented to Niyazi Berkes, ed. 
Donald P. Little (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 190-211. 

'S7 Ahmad ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina fi a‘yan al-mi’a al-thamina (Hyderabad, 1972); 
idem, Dhayl al-durar al-kamina: fi a‘yan al-mi’a al-tasi‘a, ed. Ahmad Farid al-Mazidi (Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1998). See also: Little, Introduction, 106-8. 
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Al-Maqrizi’s unfinished biographical dictionary of his contemporaries, Durar al-‘uqiid 
al-farida fi tarajim al-a‘yan al-mufida,'** focused on Egyptian notables and contains biographies 
for at least two Abbasid caliphs as well as a brief dynastic history of the Cairo line down to the 
author’s time. Ibn Taghribirdt appended necrologies to his annals in Nujiim and Hawadith but 
composed lengthier entries in his biographical dictionary al-Manhal al-saft wa-al-mustawfi ba ‘da 
al-wafi,'* which included notables and scholars from 645-855/1248-1451. Ibn Taghribirdi’s 
entries on the Abbasid caliphs include summaries of their careers along with their relevance to 
Mamluk politics as well as some tidbits on their personal lives. 

Another important centenary biographical dictionary is the Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn 
al-tasi‘'®° by al-Sakhawi, who followed the example of his teacher Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani. The 
Daw’ offers brief biographical sketches of the six caliphs as well as other members of the 
Abbasid family, male and female, who thrived in fifteenth century Cairo.'®! A scathing critic of 
his contemporaries, al-Sakhawi often relayed caustic criticisms of his rivals, though his coverage 
of the caliphs tends to be brisk and often derivative of al-Maqrizi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant. Of 
particular value is the final volume of a/-Daw’ devoted to female notables, which provides rare 
information on several women of the Abbasid household, though limited to their marriages, 


children, and academic pursuits.'® 


Travel Literature and Outside Observers 
Several visitors to Egypt and Syria during the Mamluk period recorded their reflections 
on the flourishing Mamluk political system that included both sultan and caliph.'® The celebrated 
Moroccan explorer Ibn Batttita (d. 770/1368-9) visited the Mamluk realm during the reign of al- 
Nasir Muhammad and commented in his Rih/a on what he saw. His work also preserved accounts 
of the sultans of Delhi receiving investiture from the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo. More than a 


century later, the Iranian jurist Fadlullah ibn Rizbihan Khunji, who fled the advent of the Safavid 





58 Ahmad al-Magrizi, Durar al-‘uqid al-farida fi tarajim al-a‘yan al-mufida, ed. Mahmiid al-Jalilt (Beirut: 
Dar al-Gharb al-Islamt, 2002). GAL, 2:39, Suppl. 2:37, no. 5. 

*° Yisuf ibn Taghribirdi, a/l-Manhal al-safi wa-al-mustawfi ba‘da al-wafi, ed. Muhammad M. Amin 
(Cairo, 1984-93). See also: GAL, 2:42, Suppl. 2:40, no. 4; Little, Introduction, 108-9. 

6° Muhammad al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn al-tasi‘ (Cairo, 1934-6). 

6! The Daw’ includes biographies of al-Mutawakkil I and his five sons; al-Musta‘in, al-Mu‘tadid II, al- 
Mustakfi II, al-Qa’im, and al-Mustanjid, covering a span of approximately 791-884/1389-1479. Al- 
Sakhawi died in 903/1497 during the reign of the caliph al-Mutawakkil II and thus did not include his 
biography. 

® For a study of this volume see: Huda Lutfi, “Al-Sakhawi’s Kitab al-Nisa’ as a Source for the Social and 
Economic History of Muslim Women during the 15th Century AD,” Muslim World 71 (1981): 104-24. 

6 See: Ulrich Haarmann, “The Mamluk System of Rule in the Eyes of Western Travelers.” Mamlik 
Studies Review 5 (2001): 1-24. 
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Shah Isma‘1l in 907/1501, idealized Mamluk Egypt and the Abbasids of Cairo in both his history 
Ta ’rikh-i ‘Glam-ara-yi amini'™ and his work of advice literature, Suliik al-muliik.'© 

Several Italian and Cretan visitors to the Mamluk realm in the late fourteenth/early 
fifteenth century wrote about the Abbasid caliphs who sanctified Mamluk authority and acted as 
“popes of the heathens.” In 1384 a group of Florentine pilgrims including Leonardo di 
Frescobaldi and Simone Sigoli, visited the Mamluk sultanate and recorded local rumors of the 
Abbasid caliphs and wrote of their role in legitimating the sultans.’ In the early fifteenth 
century, the Italian merchant and traveler Bertrando de Mignanelli wrote a Latin biography of the 
sultan Barqtiq (784-801/1382-99) entitled Ascensus Barcoch, which took notice of the caliph’s 
symbolic importance on the political stage. The Cretan merchant Emmanuel Piloti also lived 
intermittently in Mamluk Egypt during the early Circassian period and described his 
understanding of the relationship between the Abbasid caliphs, the Mamluk sultans and the 


populace over whom they ruled.'®” 


B. Juristic and Advice Literature 

Works described in this section include chancery manuals, treatises on government and 
leadership, and literature from the Fiirstenspiegel genre. These works attempt to preserve and 
convey an idealized framework that demonstrates the authors’ image of norms of leadership in 
their societies, often based on classical examples. This is true of the investiture documents 
preserved in the chancery manuals, the theoretical treatises on the imamate, and the so-called 
“mirrors for princes” literature which sought to advise a Muslim ruler in his capacity as a 


divinely-ordained king. 





'64 Fadlullah ibn Rizbihan Khunji-Isfahani, Ta ’rikh-i ‘alam- Grd-yi amini, ed. John E. Woods; abridged 
trans. Vladimir Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490 (Turkmencia, 12), rev. ed. John E. Woods (London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1992). 

'6 Fadlullah ibn Rizbihan Khunji-Isfahant, Sulik al-mulik, ed. Muhammad ‘Ali Muvahhid (Tehran: 
Intisharat-i Khvarazmi, 1984). 

166 See: Leonardo di Frescobaldi, “Pilgrimage of Lionardo di Niccolo Frescobaldi to the Holy Land” in 
Theophilus Bellorini, Eugene Hoade, and Bellarmino Bagatti, tr., Visit to the Holy Places of Egypt, Sinai, 
Palestine and Syria in 1384, Publications of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum (Jerusalem, 1948), 53-4; 
Simone Sigoli, “Pilgrimage of Simone Sigoli to the Holy Land” in Visit to the Holy Places of Egypt, Sinai, 
Palestine and Syria in 1384, 197-8. 

'67 Emmanuel Piloti, L’Egypte au commencement du quinziéme siécle d’apres le traité d’Emmanuel Piloti 
de Crete, incipit 1420, ed. Pierre-Herman Dopp (Cairo, 1950), 11. 
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Theoretical Works 

By the Mamluk period, Muslim jurists had established a long tradition of defining the 
concept of Islamic religious and political leadership (imama) that went back at least as early as 
the eighth century C.E. Few Mamluk treatises directly address the contemporary Abbasid 
caliphate and tend to deal with a non-specific notion of the imam which usually implies the 
government apparatus managed by the Mamluk sultan. 

Mamluk period jurists, encyclopedists, and other authors grounded their expressions in 
the thought of earlier Muslim writers while also perhaps reflecting significant changes in the 
political reality. Jurists frequently expressed their thoughts on issues such as the necessity of the 
imamate, the conditions for eligibility and what portions of the government it comprised. The 
reasons such treatises were written have varied by author and climate but all of them sought to 
instruct the regime about the limits of the Mamluk sultan’s authority and, according to modern 
historians, to defend the classical notion of the caliphate from new political actors and 
usurpers.'®* As source material, these treatises are somewhat problematic as they only reflect 
what a certain class among the intelligentsia believed the leadership and authority should be, 
rather than describe actual patterns. Nevertheless, they reveal the measuring stick used by 
contemporary intelligentsia to approach social and political realities. A sampling of this body of 
material will be explored in Chapter 3, including commentary on the works of Shihab al-Din al- 
Qarafi (d. 684/1285), Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn Jama‘a (d. 733/1333), Ahmad Taqi al-Din ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Khaldiin (d. 808/1406), and Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418). 

Advice Literature 

While the Mamluk period is not known for copious advice literature, certain works were 
written with the intent of subtly advising those in power. Chapter 3 of the present work includes a 
discussion of some works of the genre including the “mirrors for princes” manual written for the 
short reign of the sultan Baybars al-Jashnakir (709/1309), Athdr al-uwal fi tartib al-duwal'® by 
the Abbasid-descended author Hasan ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Abbast (d. after 716/1316) which 


discusses court protocol. Both the Mu ‘d al-ni‘am wa-mubid al-nigam'" of Taj al-Din al-Subki 


168 H. A. R. Gibb, “Some Considerations on the Sunni Theory of the Caliphate,” in Studies on the 
Civilization of Islam, ed. Stanford J. Shaw and William R. Polk (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1982), 142-9. 

169 Hasan ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘ Abbasi, Athar al-uwal fi tartib al-duwal (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1989). 

70 Taj al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Subki, Mu ‘id al-ni‘am wa-mubid al-niqam, ed. Salah al-Din al-Hawwari 
(Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘ Asriyya, 2007). 
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(d. 771/1370) and the Zubdat kashf al-mamalik wa-baydn al-turuq wa-al-masdlik'" of Khalil ibn 
Shahin al-Zahiri (d. 872/1468) also describe positions in the Mamluk government and offer 
advice for how best those in power might undertake their offices. 

The Syrian scholar Ahmad ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 854/1450) produced a work of advice 
literature entitled Fakihat al-khulafa’ wa-mufakahat al-zurafa’'”, which drew upon the ancient 
Kalila wa Dimna “mirrors for princes” literature. The Fakiha was largely an Arabic translation of 
an earlier Persian work, the Marzuban-nama of Sa‘d al-Din al-Warawini, updated for the court of 


the Mamluk sultan Jaqmaq (842-57/1438-53).!7 


Secretarial Literature 
Chancery manuals are important to the present study for their preservation of both model 
and actual documents relevant to the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo, including investiture deeds and 
letters sent on behalf of the caliphs. Members of the professional bureaucratic class (kuttab) 
compiled the encyclopedic manuals with the aim of assisting each incoming class of aspiring 
secretaries to draft documents, often by preserving useful letters, treaties, and investiture deeds 
meant to serve as templates in addition to important commentary on protocol and previous 


bureaucratic practice.!* Several administrative encyclopedias exist for the Mamluk period, al- 


Nuwayri’s Nihdyat al-arab fi funiin al-adab,'” al-‘Umari’s al-Ta ‘if bi-al-mustalah al-sharif,'” 


Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh’s Kitab tathgif al-ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif,'"’ and al-Qalqashandi’s Subh 


, 


al-a’sha fi sind‘at al-insha’.'”* The lesser known munsha’at anthology of the fifteenth century 
chancery official Taqi al-Din Abi Bakr ibn ‘Ali ibn Hija al-Hamawi al-Azran, Kitab gahwat al- 
insha’'”, provides a number of Mamluk investiture deeds which reference the Abbasid caliph al- 


Mu‘ tadid II (r. 816-45/1414-41). 


7 Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri, Kitab zubdat kashf al-mamalik wa-bayan al-turug wa-al-masalik, ed. Paul 
Ravaisse (Cairo: Dar al-‘ Arab, 1988). 

' Tn this work I have consulted three editions of the Fakihat al-khulafa’, including the nineteenth century 
manuscript edition prepared by Georg W. Freytag as Fructus imperatorum et iocatio ingeniosorum (Bonn, 
1832-52). I have also relied on more recent editions published by Muhammad Rajab al-Najjar (Kuwait: 
Dar Su‘ad al-Sabah, 1997) and Ayman ‘Abd al-Jabir al-Buhayri (Cairo: Dar al-A faq al-‘Arabiyya, 2001). 

®B GAL, 2:29-30, no. 3; Suppl. 2:25, no 3. 

™ Li Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies: The State of the Art,” Mamlik Studies Review | (1997): 30. 
Ahmad al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab fi funiin al-adab, ed. Sa‘id ‘Ashir (Cairo: 1985-92). See also: 
Little, Introduction, 24-32. 

7 Tbn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, al-Ta ‘Tif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif, ed. Samir al-Droubi (Karak, 1992). 

7 *Abd al-Rahman ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Kitab tathqif al-ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif, ed. Rudolf Vesely 
(Cairo, 1987). 

78 GAL, 2:134, no. 1. For a useful comparative analysis of the latter three, see: Anne F. Broadbridge, 
‘Diplomatic Conventions in the Mamluk Sultanate,” Annales islamologiques 41 (2007): 97-118. 

™ Abii Bakr ibn Hijja, Kitab gahwat al-insha’, ed. Rudolf Vesely (Beirut, 2005). 
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Al-Nuwayri divided his Nihayat al-arab into five sections (funun), each composed of 
varying numbers of chapters. The sections are devoted to broad concepts such as life in general, 
mankind, flora, and fauna. The third section includes a detailed discussion of the imamate and the 
caliphate, while the final section (about two thirds of the work), is a universal history ending with 
the author’s own time during the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad. As a work of reference, al- 
Nuwayri provides details on the government machinery of the Mamluk state and provides 
relevant information for the aspiring chancery secretary. The Nihaya provides some documents 
and letters of Baybars, Qalawin, and al-Nasir Muhammad, including investiture documents 
concerning the reigning Abbasid caliphs. 

The manual, al-Ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif; composed by the chancery official Ibn 
Fadlallah al-‘Umari (d. 749/1349) is also an important source of documents and templates 
emanating from the Mamluk chancery pertaining to the caliphs and sultans. '*° The work includes 
important descriptions of key offices in the Mamluk period as well as chapters on letters of 
appointment ( ‘ahd, taglid, and tafwid documents for caliphs, sultans, and other functionaries), as 
well as the mutual investiture (mubdya ‘a) which sheds light on how authority was transferred and 
understood in the Mamluk period. Al-‘Umari himself composed the investiture document for the 
caliph al-Hakim II (741-53/1341-52),'*! and his lengthy encyclopedia Masdlik al-absar fi 
mamalik al-amsar contains biographies of many of the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo in rhyming 
Arabic saj‘ prose.!* 

Using the Ta ‘rif of al-‘Umari and expanding upon it as a model (but with unique changes 
of his own), Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh wrote his Tathgif al-ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif for a son that 
had followed his footsteps into the scribal trade. The Tathqif references al-‘Umari frequently and 
draw upon the author’s own thirty years of experience with chancery practices (748-78/1347-78). 
Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh’s fifth chapter, which covers administrative documents including investiture 
deeds, supplies a useful template of a caliphal succession document which highlights many of the 
conventions and tropes that appear in the actual examples furnished later by al-Qalqashandi. The 
seventh chapter of the Tathqif, which deals with miscellaneous titles of respect, lists appropriate 


appellations for sultans, caliphs, their heirs, and other regime notables.'™ 


80 GAL, 2:141, no. 2. 

81 See: Ahmad al-Qalgashandi, Subh al-a‘shd fi sind ‘at al-insha’ (Cairo, 1963), 9:320-31; Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyutt, Husn al-muhadara fi ta’rikh Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1967-8), 2:70; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 
392. 

82 Ahmad ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absar ft mamalik al-amsar (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
‘Ilmiyya, 2010). See also: GAL, 2:141, no. 1; Little, Introduction, 40. 

83 Broadbridge, “Diplomatic Conventions,” 102-4. 
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Relying heavily on the earlier scribal manuals and supplementing them with new 


184 Of the legal scholar and chancery secretary 


documents, the Subh al-a’sha fi sina’at al-insha 
Ahmad al-Qalqashandi has long been an invaluable collection for modern researchers. The work 
contains numerous investiture deeds, succession contracts, ceremonial protocol information, 
titulary, and official correspondence relevant to the Abbasids of Cairo as well as to the broader 
history of the caliphate. Another work by the same author, al-Ma‘athir al-inafa fi ma‘alim al- 
khilafa,'®> dedicated to the caliph al-Mu‘tadid II, is a work which compiles many Subh documents 
significant to the caliphate down to al-Qalqashandi’s time. The Ma ‘athir also includes a treatise 
on the imamate and a caliphal history organized by reign from Abi Bakr al-Siddiq (d. 12/634) 
down to al-Mu‘tadid II of Cairo.'*° The caliphal documents, often prefaced and commented upon 
by the author himself, provide descriptions of the office and display the proper way to address 
correspondence to an incumbent caliph as well as how outgoing correspondence issued in his 


name ought to appear. Al-Qalqashandi also sheds light on contemporary understandings of the 


social contract symbolized by the bay ‘a. 


C. Documents 

In the last forty years, documentary sources have widened the source base and altered the 
overall outlook for Mamluk historical studies.'*’ Unlike other pre-modern Islamic dynasties such 
as the Ottomans, no comparable archive has survived for the Mamluk period. As a result, modern 
research depends largely on the few original documents excavated from undisturbed caches, and 
those copied by historians and chancery workers and preserved by Mamluk chronicles, chancery 
encyclopedias, and other literary sources. 

It is largely by way of Mamluk chronicles and scribal encyclopedias that we now have 
many documents pertaining to the Abbasid caliphate in the form of investiture deeds, official 
announcements, succession and investiture deeds (‘uhud), and in some cases, the full texts of 
religious sermons and diplomatic correspondence attributed to individual Cairo caliphs (though in 
reality produced by chancery secretaries). Such documents serve as informal sources, since they 


were not necessarily created with the intention to serve future historians. Nevertheless, they may 





84 Ahmad al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a ‘sha fi sind‘at al-insha’ (Cairo, 1963). 

85 Ahmad al-Qalqashandi, Ma’athir al-indfa fi ma‘Glim al-khilafa, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj 
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caliphs in Subh, 3:260-3, 274-6. 
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be mined for information considering many Mamluk authors such as Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Baybars 
al-Mansitri, Ibn al-Furat, and al-Suytti recognized their importance and used them to illustrate 
their historical narratives. 

Many investiture and succession documents go beyond naming relevant parties and 
delegating office holders. By prescribing the duties of the caliph and offering advice, such deeds 
provide a rare and important glimpse of what the Mamluk sultans and the authors of the 


documents expected of the Abbasid caliphs.!** 


D. Archaeological Evidence 
Inscriptions 

Inscriptions made by the early Mamluk sultans, particularly Baybars and Qalawiin, make 
frequent mention of the caliph and represent both the caliph’s place in Mamluk ideology and 
reflect the caliph’s use in regime propaganda. Several studies of Mamluk inscriptions and the 
place of the Abbasid caliphs have shed light on this topic.'*? There is also the 815/1412 
inscription of the caliph-sultan al-Musta‘In billah in Gaza which may have been indicative of the 
caliph-sultan’s notions on the extent of his authority.!”° 

Research on the mausoleum of the Cairo Abbasids has analyzed the inscriptions there and 
repertoires of Arabic inscriptions for the years in question have compiled the use of the caliph in 
the sultan’s inscriptions as well as the inscriptions at the mausoleum which shed light on the 
Abbasid family. Inventories such as the Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe'®' and the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum'* supply relevant inscriptions from the Mamluk period which 
include use of caliphal titles such as gasim amir al-mu’minin in official inscriptions by the sultans 


Baybars, Qalawin, and al-Ashraf Khalil. These works and several other studies have attempted to 





'88 Chapter 5 explores the expectations for the Abbasid caliphate expressed in Mamluk investiture 
documents and deeds of succession. 

189 See: Denise Aigle, “Les inscriptions de Baybars dans le Bildd al-Sam. Une expression de la légitimité 
du pouvoir,” Studia Islamica 97 (2003): 63-6; Reuven Amitai, “Some Remarks on the Inscription of 
Baybars at Maqam Nabi Musa,” in Mamluks and Ottomans: Studies in Honour of Michael Winter, eds. 
David J. Wasserstein and Ami Ayalon (Abingdon, Oxon; New York: Routledge, 2006), 50-1. 

1901. A. Mayer, “A Decree of the Caliph al-Musta‘in Billah,” Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine 11 (1945): 27-9; Mahmid ‘Alt ‘Ata Allah, Niyabat Ghazza fi al- ‘ahd al-Mamliuki (Beirut: Dar al- 
A faq al-Jadida, 1986), 236-7; M. M. Sadek, Mamliikische Architektur der Stadt Gaza (Berlin, 1991), 98-9. 
91 Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe, published under the direction of Etiene Combe, Jean 
Sauvaget and Gaston Wiet, 17 vols. (Cairo: Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale, 1931-91). 

192 Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, ed. Max van Berchem, Premiére Partie: Egypte, 
(1894, 1903), Deuxiéme Partie: Syrie du Sud-Jérusalem, 2 vols. (1922, 1927). 
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catalogue the numerous inscriptions made at the Abbasid mausoleum in Cairo which mention 


interred Abbasid family members and provide their dates of death.'” 


Coins 

Combined with weekly mention in the Friday congregational prayers, an Islamic ruler’s 
ability to engage in the practice of sikka, or minting coinage in his name, was a powerful 
testament to his sovereignty. The names of the Abbasid caliphs were removed from Mamluk 
coinage early on and replaced with the name of the ruling Mamluk sultan. Several key studies of 
Mamluk numismatics have already dealt with the issue of the Abbasid caliphs. The most 
specialized study to date has been that of Heidemann, who devoted the majority of his book Das 
aleppiner Kalifat to the Abbasid caliphate and Mamluk coins.!** Other important work on related 
topics has been carried out by Paul Balog,'?> Jere Bacharach,'*® Stephen Album,!’’ Michael 


Bates,!°* Lutz Ilisch,!°? and Warren Schultz.” 


°3 See the works of E. J. Rogers, M. M. Herz, and D. Russell cited above. 

°4 Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 205-371. 
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% Jere L. Bacharach, “Circassian Monetary Policy: Silver,’ Numismatic Chronicle Series 7, vol. 11 
(1971): 267-81. 

7 Stephen Album, “Power and Legitimacy: The Coinage of Mubariz al-Din Muhammad ibn al-Muzaffar 
at Yazd and Kirman,” Le Monde Iranien et I’Islam 2 (1974): 157-71. 

°8 Michael Bates, “The Coinage of the Mamluk Sultan Baybars I, Additions and Corrections,” American 
Numismatic Society Museum Notes 22 (1977), 161-82. 

» Lutz Iisch, “Beitrige zur mamlukischen Numismatik V: Inedita des Abbasidenkalifen Musta‘in bi’1lah 
aus syrischen Minzstatten,” Miinstersche Numismatische Zeitung 13, no. 4 (1982): 39-42. 

200 Warren C. Schultz, “The Silver Coinage of the Mamluk Caliph and Sultan al-Musta‘in Bi’llah 
(815/1412),” in Bruno Callegher and Arianna D’Ottone (eds.) The 2nd Simone Assemani Symposium on 
Islamic Coins (Trieste: Universita di Trieste, 2010), 210-9. 
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Chapter Two: 
A History of the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 
(659-923/1261-1517) 


Prelude to the Cairo Caliphate (656-660/1258-1261) 


When assessing the caliphate in the minds of medieval Muslims, it is puzzling that the 
institution resonated in Islamic society as much as it did, considering its loss of nearly all 
practical function long before the mid-thirteenth century. Nevertheless, it had been a catastrophe - 
- in 656/1258 the Mongols destroyed Islam’s imperial stronghold in Baghdad and with it executed 
the Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘sim (r. 640-56/1242-58), symbolic successor of the prophet 
Muhammad and amir al-mu’minin or “Commander of the Faithful,” a human representation of 
ecumenical Islamic leadership harkening back to the earliest days of the faith.”°' Recovering from 
the great ordeal of losing their caliph to infidel invaders was a formidable and unprecedented 
challenge the Muslim psyche grappled with for more than three years.”°* Our window into the 
zeitgeist comes from contemporary accounts recalling the events with a significant sense of 


despair and anguish.?™ 


Attempts to Resurrect the Abbasid Caliphate (656-9/1258-61) 

In the confusing atmosphere that followed the caliph’s execution in Baghdad, members 
of the Abbasid family (authentic or not) began surfacing west of the Euphrates in the hope of 
filling the vacant office. Individual attempts to realize wide-ranging acknowledgment often 
followed similar scenarios involving extended periods of “political vagabondage” vaguely 


reminiscent of the post-Mongol Empire Central Eurasian phenomenon of gazaglig.° The 


01 Guy Le Strange, “The Story of the Death of the Last Abbasid Caliph from the Vatican MS of Ibn al- 
Furat,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1900): 293-300. See also: John A. Boyle, “The Death of the 
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al-suliik li-ma ‘rifat duwal al-muliik, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id ‘Ashi (Cairo, 1956-73), 1:2:451; 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyitt, Husn al-muhadara fi ta’rikh Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1967-8), 2:52. 

203 For contemporary accounts see: ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Isma‘tl Abt Shama, Tardajim rijal al-qarnayn al- 
sdadis wa-al-sabi‘, ed. Muhammad Zahid ibn al-Husayn al-Kawthari (Beirut, 1974), 198-9; Muhammad ibn 
Salim ibn Wasil, Mufarrij al-kurub fi akhbar Bani Ayyub, vol. 6, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam al-Tadmuri 
(Beirut, 2004), 212-7. Rashid al-Din Fazlullah Hamadani, Jami‘ al-tavarikh, ed. Muhammad Raushan and 
Mustafa Misavi (Tehran: Alburz, 1373/1994-5), 2:994-1021. See also: Baybars al-Dawadar al-Mansurt, 
Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hijra, ed. Donald S. Richards (Beirut, 1998), 35-41; Isma‘il ibn ‘Alt Abii al- 
Fida’, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar, ed. Muhammad Zaynhum ‘Azab (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1999), 
3:233-4; Jalal al-Din al-Suyutt, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’ (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, n.d.), 376-81. 

204 A term which appears in the Qipchaq steppe in the late fourteenth, early fifteenth century, gazagqliq, in 
the context of a political bid for power in which an upstart or renegade leaves a political situation but 
returns upon acquiring power. Famous gazaqs include Temiir, Babur, and the Timurid Sultan-Husayn 
Bayqara who wandered the desert or steppe in hopes of securing a following for their political aims. For a 
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Abbasid claimant or pretender, typically an individual fleeing Baghdad alone or with a small 
band of helpers, often appeared and came under the protection of one of the bedouin tribes of 
northern Mesopotamia and Syria.” Endeavors to find a patron more influential than the local 
tribal shaykh were frequently thwarted by the Mongols until the nearly subsequent and successful 
investitures of al-Mustansir billah at Cairo in 659-60/1261 and that of al-Hakim bi-amr Allah in 
661/1262. Their patrons, perhaps out of an ambiguous notion resembling the modern conception 
of “civic duty,” as well as a chance for their own self-aggrandizement, sent the newly invested 
caliphs back to Baghdad nominally in charge of anti-Mongol expeditions.” 

Later chroniclers’ coverage of events connected to the advent of such claimants was often 
spotty. A local history of Baghdad attributed to Ibn al-Fuwati mentions that in 657/1259 a man 
claiming Abbasid descent arrived in Syria, although it ignores precise details of his identity and 
subsequent fate. Fakhr al-Din ibn al-Damaghant, a former administrator for al-Musta‘sim who 
retained his position under the Mongols, was accused of freeing the Abbasid from prison near the 
old Sasanian capital of Ctesiphon (al-Mada’in) and later imprisoned. Despite sparse details, the 
account suggests sympathy for the Abbasid family and interest in aiding their return to 


preeminence.””” 


Vagabond Caliph: Al-Hakim bi-amr Allah 
Another claimant, Abit al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Hasan, ultimately invested as the caliph 
al-Hakim bi-amr Allah (and eventual founding ancestor of the Abbasid line in Cairo), had a long 
and complicated journey to that office. After the siege of Baghdad, Ahmad ibn al-Hasan had gone 
into hiding in early 657/1259.7° Several companions aided the Abbasid prince: Zayn al-Din al- 


working definition, see: Maria E. Subtelny, Timurids in Transition: Turko-Persian Politics and 
Acculturation in Medieval Iran (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 29-30. On the concept of gazagliq in the Turkic 
context, see: Joo-Yup Lee, “The Formation of the Qazaqs and the Socio-Political Phenomenon of 
Qazaqliq” (PhD diss., University of Toronto, 2012). 

205 For a discussion of these nomadic tribes see: Reuven Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks: The 
Mamluk-Ilkhanid War, 1260-1281 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 64-71; Stefan 
Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat (A.D. 1261): vom Ende des Kalifates in Baghdad tiber Aleppo zu den 
Restaurationen in Cairo (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 80. For their part, bedouin tribes seemed interested in using 
Abbasid claimants to empower their own standing with the central government while acquiring prestige 
and influence at the expense of rival clans. See: Reuven Amitai-Preiss, “The Fall and Rise of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 116, no. 3 (1996): 489. 
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(Beirut: al-Furat, 2003), 137-8. 

207 Kamal al-Din ibn al-Fuwati, al-Hawddith al-jami‘a wa-al-tajarib al-ndfi‘a fi al-mi’a al-sabi‘a 
(Baghdad, 1932), 338. 

208 Musa ibn Muhammad al-Yinini, Dhayl mir’at al-zaman (Hyderabad, 1954), 1:484; Abi Bakr ibn al- 
Dawadart, Kanz al-durar wa-jami‘ al-ghurar (Cairo, 1960-92), 8:86; Mufaddal ibn Abt al-Fada’il, Kitab 
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Hakimt known as Ibn al-Banna’, his brother Shams al-Din Muhammad, and Najm al-Din ibn al- 
Masha’.? Another source indicates that Ahmad ibn al-Hasan spent time in the captivity of 
Mongol authorities who, as part of a policy of eliminating Abbasid family members, had intended 
to immure him.'® The builder commissioned with the gruesome task, (possibly this same Ibn al- 
Banna’), took pity on the prince and instead abetted his escape.”'! With few resources the party 
fled westward in Jumada II 657/May-June 1259 into the protective custody of the Khafaja 
bedouin active on the lower Euphrates near al-Rahba.”!” 

The official claim of Ahmad ibn al-Hasan as a fourth generation descendant of the caliph 
al-Mustarshid (d. 529/1135) although impossible to verify, was unquestioned by his bedouin 
hosts.?° It is difficult to determine when Ahmad ibn al-Hasan took the regnal title (lagab) al- 
Hakim bi-amr Allah. It may have been as early as his departure from Baghdad while he lived 
among the Khafaja who may have fancied themselves nobles and king-makers.*'* On the 
recommendation of Jamal al-Din Mukhtar al-Sharabi, another Baghdad refugee, Husayn ibn 
Fallah, amir of the Khafaja, forwarded al-Hakim and his companions to Syria for what some 
chroniclers interpreted as the “common good” for the sake of Islam.!° As he resumed travels 
westward, al-Hakim worked through the echelons of the Al Fadl bedouin, initially as a guest of 
Zamil ibn ‘Ali al-Hudhayfa?!® of the Al ‘Ali branch and later his cousin, the more influential 
bedouin chieftain ‘Isa ibn Muhanna (d. 683/1284) of the Al Fadl, a man who wielded 


considerable influence in northern Syria and the Jazira in the latter thirteenth century.?!” 
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‘Isa ibn Muhanna was swift to notify Ayyubid authorities of his visitors from the east. As 
acting head of the unraveling Ayyubid confederation, al-Nasir Yusuf (648-58/1250-60) ordered 
that the Abbasid be brought to Damascus.”!* Al-Nasir Yusuf had faithfully minted coins in the 
name of the deceased caliph al-Musta‘sim for several months in 657/1259 and may have been 
anxious to renew his caliphal sanction.?!? Nevertheless, negotiations for al-Hakim’s passage to 
Damascus abruptly crumbled with the first wave of Mongol attacks in northwestern Mesopotamia 
and Syria in 657/1259-60 at Harran, al-Bira, and Aleppo, forcing him to stay among the Al 
Fadl.””° The Mongols seized Damascus and al-Nasir Yisuf fled to Cairo, abandoning Ayyubid 
claims on the city.?”! 

In contrast to al-Nasir Yusuf’s general unpreparedness to meet the Mongol challenge, the 
upstart forces of the Mamluks (former slave-soldiers imported by the last powerful Ayyubid ruler 
al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyib), led by the sultan al-Muzaffar Qutuz (657-8/1259-60), met them in 
Ramadan 658/September 1260 at the Battle of ‘Ayn Jalut in Palestine and ultimately crushed 
what remained of the Mongols’ Syrian forces, pushing them back behind the Euphrates.” 
Victory at ‘Ayn Jalit furnished the Mamluks with prestige as valiant warriors, strengthening their 
hold in Egypt while aiding their consolidation of Syria. To better oversee the absorption of al- 


Nasir Yisuf’s old Syrian domains after ‘Ayn Jaliit, Qutuz personally spent time in Damascus.” 
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There, ‘Isa ibn Muhanna resumed the process of alerting the new political strongman of al- 


Hakim’s eligibility for the vacant caliphate.?”*4 


Qutuz dispatched his amir Qilij al-Baghdadi to offer the oath of allegiance (bay ‘a) to al- 
Hakim on his behalf and ordered him to escort the caliph on a mission to reclaim Baghdad from 
the Mongols. Together, forces under their control overpowered several towns near the Euphrates 
such as ‘Ana, Haditha, Hit, and al-Anbar. Al-Hakim’s forces briefly clashed with Mongol forces 
roughly twelve miles north of Baghdad at al-Fallija in late Dhii al-Hijja 658/1260.”° The tide 
turned when the Mongol commander Qarabugha advanced with a superior army and forced the 
caliph’s men to retreat to Salamiyya, the Syrian base of ‘Isa ibn Muhanna.””° 


Qutuz’s long term plans for the caliphate cannot be known though some Mamluk sources 


report his order for ‘Isa’ ibn Muhanni to send al-Hakim to Cairo for investiture at a later date.””’ 


As reward, the bedouin amir received Salamiyya as an igtda‘ from the Mamluk sultan, while wider 
recognition as caliph eluded al-Hakim once again. Two months after ‘Ayn Jaliit a cadre of 
Mamluk amirs assassinated Qutuz. One of the co-conspirators, Baybars al-Bunduqdari, ultimately 


rose to power as sultan of Egypt and continued the task of consolidating Syria.” 
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Al-Hakim and ‘Isa ibn Muhanna secured no immediate advantages, though in the long 
run, even fleeting acknowledgement from a Mamluk sultan increased the prestige of the newly 
arrived caliph among the bedouin and the unstable situation in Syria encouraged other Abbasid 


claimants to make for Cairo, eager to fill the demand in regional politics.”” 


Al-Hakim’s Search for Lasting Investiture 
News of al-Hakim did not escape the new government of Baybars. After several months 
in Salamiyya, Taybars al-Waziri, the sultan’s governor of Damascus, summoned the caliph and 
his companions to Damascus in Rajab 659/June 1261.7°° Unbeknownst to al-Hakim, several days 
earlier another Abbasid survivor of the Mongol siege, Ahmad ibn al-Zahir, the soon-to-be al- 


Mustansir billah of Cairo, had arrived in the city.”*! 


Without telling al-Hakim, and perhaps 
keeping Baybars aware of the situation, Taybars al-Wazirt sent the Abbasid survivor to the 
Egyptian capital along with Ibn al-Banna’ and his small band of Turkmen riders. At some point 
during the journey, al-Hakim learned that a caliph had already been invested by Baybars only 
three days earlier and that he himself was likely heading to incarceration or worse. Fearing the 
uncertainty that awaited in Cairo, al-Hakim fled for the safety of the Syrian towns north of 
Salamiyya.”? 

In the caliph’s absence, ‘Isa ibn Muhanna had fortified Salamiyya against a siege by the 
Syrian freebooter warlord, Aqqiish al-Barli, a former mamlik of the Ayyubid al-Malik al-‘Aziz 
Muhammad of Aleppo (613-34/1216-36).77? Coming to power on the strength of the ‘Aziziyya 
and Nasiriyya mamlik factions, Aqqish al-Barli became a major impediment to Baybars’s 
consolidation of Syria. Aqqiish craved official recognition from the Mamluk sultan and was 


desperate for leverage in his negotiations with Cairo. He briefly seized Aleppo and successfully 


frustrated Mamluk forces for several months. As bedouin control in Salamiyya grew increasingly 
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unstable, al-Hakim and his companions drifted towards Aqqish al-Barli’s camp at Aleppo.?*4 
United by a common interest in wider recognition for their respective ambitions, it was ultimately 
through Aqqiish in Aleppo that al-Hakim acquired substantial acknowledgment as caliph of 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia. Nevertheless, Aqqiish al-Barli fled the city when Baybars sent 
the amir Sanjar al-Halabi to take over, even though the latter only established short term gains 
before the later return of Aqqiish.”*> 

After restoring influence in Aleppo for a second time in late Rajab 659/June 1261, 
Aqqish gave bay‘a to al-Hakim, minted coins in his name and ordered his mention in the Friday 
sermon.”*° The pair had little choice but to flee Aleppo again when Baybars renewed his efforts 
and Aqgqish al-Barli retreated to the former Mongol stronghold of Harran.77’ Mamluk sources 
make little mention of al-Hakim after his flight from Aleppo, but recent scholarship suggests that 
knowledge of Baybars’s investiture of al-Mustansir was widespread in Syria in this period and 
Cairo could only have interpreted the rival caliphate as a provocation.”* Nevertheless, Aqqiish 
renewed the pledge to al-Hakim in Harran, most likely at the behest of local notables including 
the Bani Taymiyya.”” Bolstered by a resounding Abbasid endorsement, Aqqiish emerged as a 
formidable regional threat to Baybars. His investiture of al-Hakim secured prestige and important 
oaths of loyalty from various elements in the towns and cities around Aleppo and Harran.””” 

After returning to recapture Aleppo from Sanjar al-Halabi in Ramadan/August, Aqqiish 
al-Barli wrote to offer his obedience, but the Mamluk sultan only agreed to accept it in person in 
Cairo.**' It was at this point that Aqqiish and al-Hakim learned that Baybars had sent forces to 
Damascus with the purpose of dividing them: half were to drive Aqqiish from Aleppo while a 
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smaller portion led by the caliph al-Mustansir, were to drive the Mongols from Baghdad 
(discussed below).?“” 

As if in competition, Aqqiish equipped al-Hakim with about 1,000 Turkmen and other 
followers for an adventure against the Mongols and sent the caliph to join the expedition of al- 
Mustansir. Aqqiish then withdrew back to Harran as Baybars’s new governor took over command 
in Aleppo.” 

As al-Hakim and his forces traveled along the east bank of the Euphrates into Iraq, 
Aqqiish and his army were drawn into conflict and devastated by the Mongols at Sinjar.*“ 
Aqqiish escaped and later went to submit to Baybars in Cairo in Dhii al-Hijja 660/October 
12622" 


The Shahraziriyya Kurds 

As two separate caliphal campaigns to liberate Baghdad got under way, a third Abbasid 
claimant appeared in Syria alleging that he was the son of a certain “al-Amir al-Gharib.””“° The 
claimant brought himself to the attention of the Shahraztriyya Kurds, Kurdish tribesmen 
comprised of nearly 3,000 fighters, including veterans of ‘Ayn Jalit.**’ Largely scattered by the 
Mongol troops of Hiilagii, they remained in Syria and performed the bay‘a to the son of al-Amir 
al-Gharib as caliph in Gaza.”* However, the effort was swiftly squashed by either the Ayyubid 
tuler al-Nasir Yusuf or Baybars and also by the Mongol invasion of Syria in 658/1260. The 
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claimant was arrested, and in confinement, encountered an ambitious qadi by the name of Kamal 
al-Din Khidr al-Kurdt. While incarcerated, the pair schemed to form a fledgling government with 
the son of al-Amir al-Gharib as Abbasid caliph and Khidr al-Kurdt as his wazir. The plans came 
to naught when the caliphal claimant expired in jail, though the undaunted qadi continued the 
preparations after joining forces with a son of his deceased comrade upon release. Khidr al-Kurdi 
courted the support of local notables and continued to draw on Shahraziriyya interest. He made 
formal announcements on behalf of his imaginary regime which drew the attention and ire of 
Baybars. The Mamluk sultan promptly ordered his arrest and gibbeted the disgraced qadi on 18 
Jumada II 660/10 May 1262.7” 

Attempts to establish an Abbasid as caliph after 656/1258 may have been a response to 
public concern over the welfare of the caliphate. It must not be overlooked that many of the major 
regional players had hoped to curry favor with popular sentiment to serve their immediate 
political interests. Bedouin groups in the hinterland could and did use access to their own Abbasid 
prince to gain leverage over their peers, and in the process, managed to amass rewards and 
privileges for themselves by bringing claimants to the attention of more powerful rulers with 
ambitions of their own.”°° 

By acting as a pitchman for al-Hakim, ‘Isa ibn Muhanna made the rounds with potential 
patrons on more than one occasion. In this, the bedouin chief succeeded: Qutuz rewarded him for 
looking after the caliph and allowed him to keep lands promised by the Ayyubids. Baybars 
likewise honored him and made him amir al-‘arab. A study of this period demonstrates that long 
before his investiture in Cairo, al-Hakim already enjoyed political prestige and amassed 
experience fighting the Mongols on several occasions. He had received a pledge of investiture 
from the proxy of a Mamluk sultan and was treated with a modicum of respect as a brother-in- 


arms by powerful and influential commanders such as ‘Isa ibn Muhanna and Aqqish al-Barli. 


A Caliph for Cairo: The Investiture and Campaign of al-Mustansir billah 
(659-60/1261) 


The first Abbasid claimant to arrive in Mamluk Cairo was Abt al-Qasim Ahmad ibn al- 


Zahir, about whom little is known prior to the Mongol invasion of Baghdad. He was said to have 


been of a dark brown, almost black complexion,”! and claimed to be the son of the Baghdad 
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caliph al-Zahir (622-3/1225-6), brother of the caliph al-Mustansir billah (623-40/1226-42) and at 
the time of the Mongol invasion, a prisoner of his nephew, the reigning caliph al-Musta‘sim.?°" 
Al-Mustansir and a small escort of companions had headed west to the Jazira and found safety 


253 


and honor among the Bant' Khafaja*’’ spending several months wandering rural areas with the 


tribesmen in search of support for his claims.”%4 


In the company of a bedouin escort Ahmad ibn 
al-Zahir ultimately arrived at the Syrian oasis of al-Ghuta and two of Baybars’s amirs stationed 
near Damascus, ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Bunduqdar and ‘Ala’ al-Din Taybars al-Waziri alerted the 
Mamluk sultan that a man from Iraq had arrived who might prove useful in the future. Baybars 
dispatched Sayf al-Din Qilij al-Baghdadi who had earlier delivered a pledge of allegiance to al- 
Hakim on behalf of Qutuz. The sultan entrusted Qilij al-Baghdadi to confirm the man’s Abbasid 
identity. The Mamluk ruler instructed his Syrian officers to honor Ahmad ibn al-Zahir and guard 
him with chamberlains (hujjab). Shortly thereafter, the Abbasid claimant arrived at the Cairo 


citadel on 9 Rajab 659/9 June 1261 and met Baybars amidst throngs of onlookers on “a very 
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memorable day.”°> Even prominent Christians and Jews carrying their holy books came out to 
greet Ahmad ibn al-Zahir, who rode through the streets toward the citadel on a horse decorated 
with Abbasid heraldry. Baybars arranged lodging for Ahmad in the tower of the citadel while 
Mamluk officials spent the next several days formalizing plans for the debut of the Abbasid 
prince in their capital.?*° 

On 13 Rajab 659/13 June 1261, Baybars, seating himself beside Ahmad ibn al-Zahir, 
assembled an audience of state and religious officials, jurists, scholars, amirs, Sufis, and 
merchants at the Columned or Pillar Hall (Qa‘at al-‘Awamid) for a grand state ceremony. 
Chroniclers detailed the demure of the occasion; Baybars sat on the floor, on particularly good 
behavior in the presence of the caliph, amid a noticeable absence of seats, a podium, or any of the 
other trappings of a formal occasion. The ostensible purpose of the assembly was to hold a series 
of successive public confirmations of Ahmad ibn al-Zahir’s Abbasid identity and to formally 
appoint him to the caliphate.”*’ First his bedouin traveling companions acknowledged that Ahmad 
ibn al-Zahir was indeed an “imam” of the Abbasid house and the uncle of the last caliph al- 
Musta‘sim. Next, the religious scholars presented a more formal testament naming Ahmad as an 
authentic candidate whose noble pedigree satisfied the ‘u/amda’ enough for them to offer the bay ‘a 


pledge on behalf of the Islamic establishment and the Muslim community (umma) at large. The 
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256 Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 60-1; idem, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 15; al-Yinini, Dhayl, 1:441-2, 2:95; Shafi‘ 
ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 37; al-Dhahabt, Siyar, 23:169; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:73; Mufaddal, Nahj, 82; 
al-Kutubi, ‘Uyan, 20:251; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:231-2; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 1:2:449; idem, Khitat, 3:783; al- 
‘Ayn, ‘Igd, 1:294, 297; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 7:109; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1: 236; al-Suytti, Husn, 
2:53. For P. M. Holt, Baybars’s eagerness to install the caliph is a clear indicator of al-Mustansir’s 
importance to the Mamluk sultan’s political strategy. See: “Al-Mustansir (ID) bi’llah,” Encyclopaedia of 
Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 7:729. 

257 Baybars al-Mansur, Zubda, 60-1. On the venue of the ceremony, see: Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “The 
Citadel of Cairo: Stage for Mamluk Ceremonial,’ Annales islamologiques 24 (1988): 51-4; Nasser O. 
Rabbat, The Citadel of Cairo: A New Interpretation of Royal Mamluk Architecture (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 
93-4. 
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chief Shafi‘l qadi Taj al-Din ibn Bint al-A‘azz recorded the caliph’s genealogy as sound before 


reading it to the assembly.7°8 


The bay‘a itself was the most noteworthy aspect of the summit and introduced an 
important protocol for subsequent ceremonial practice involving the Abbasid caliphate.’ Ahmad 
ibn al-Zahir ultimately received bay ‘a from the elite of Baybars’s regime according to descending 
rank.” The order which members (a/-nds) pledged to the caliph sheds light on the hierarchical 
structure of the Mamluk system. Some sources claim the Mamluk sultan himself was first to offer 
allegiance to Ahmad ibn al-Zahir as al-Mustansir, while alternative reports of the bay‘a 
emphasize the participation and consent of high level ‘ulama’. Many later accounts diverge from 
the “official” version of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir and assert that Ibn Bint al-A‘azz first offered 
allegiance to al-Mustansir after having recorded the lineage of the caliph.”°! Also of universal 
repute in late Ayyubid and early Mamluk scholarly circles was the independent scholar ‘Izz al- 


Din ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 660/1261), who attended the proceedings and added his 


258 Abii Shama, Tardjim, 213; Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 100; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:312-3; Baybars al- 
Mansur, Zubda, 60-1; idem, Tuhfa, 47; idem, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 15-6; al-Yunint, Dhayl, 1:442, 2:96, 123, 
163; Ibn al-Suqa‘1, Tali, 2 (Arabic), 2 (French); Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 37; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 
23:327, 30:29; al-Dhahabi, ‘Jbar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:252-3; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:407; Ibn al- 
Wardi, Ta’rikh, 2:303-4; al-‘Umari, Masalik, 15:265; Mufaddal, Nahj, 82; al-Kutubt, ‘Uyiin, 20:251-2; Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, 13:231; Ibn Khaldtin, Ta ’rikh, 5:825; Ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 180-1; idem, 
Nuzhat al-anam, 276-7; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:275; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 1:2:449-50; idem, Khitat, 3:783; 
al-‘Aynt, ‘gd, 1:293-8; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujam, 7:109; idem, Manhal, 2:73, 75-6; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 
1:236-8; al-Suyutt, Husn, 2:53; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 1:1:313-4; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:202. There 
was no other source of confirmation for Ahmad ibn al-Zahir’s identity beyond the caliph’s immediate 
entourage and Mamluk authorities accepted the claim at face value. According to Ira M. Lapidus, the 
‘ulama’ accepted the transfer of the caliphate to Cairo in order to legitimize and symbolize their loyalty to 
the Mamluk regime, thereby demonstrating their acceptance of Mamluk protection. See: Muslim Cities in 
the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard University Press: 1967), 134. 

°59 Indeed caliphal investiture of Mamluk sultans became standard practice followed scrupulously in all but 
a few cases. It must be stressed, however, that the Mamluk incarnation of the Abbasid caliphate was fluid 
and could be changed or sidelined based on the dictates of new political realities. 

260 Baybars al-Mansiri, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 16; Ibn al-Suqa‘l, Tali, 2 (Arabic), 2 (French); al-Ydanini, 
Dhayl, 2:95; al-Dhahabi, ‘Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:258-9; idem, Siyar, 23:170; al-‘Umart, Masalik, 
15:265; Ibn Khaldiin, Ta ’rikh, 5:825; Ibn Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 182; idem, Nuzhat al-anam, 277; 
al-Maqriz1, Sulak, 1:2:450; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 2:73. 

61 Many later chroniclers incorporated Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s report that Baybars had been first to extend his 
hand in bay‘a to the new caliph. See: Rawd, 100; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:313; Baybars al-Mansuri, Zubda, 
61; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 37; al-Nuwayrt, Nihadya, 23:328, 30:29; al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 1:2:450; al-Qaramanti, 
Akhbar al-duwal, 2:202. However, some later authors reported that others were first to pledge bay ‘a. Those 
who listed Ibn bint al-A‘azz before Baybars included: al-Ytnin1, Dhayl, 1:442, 2:96; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 
37; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:73; al-Kutubt, ‘Uyiin, 20:252; al-Safadi, Waft, 7:385; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, 13:231; al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 1:2:450; Ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 181; Ibn Taghribirdt, 
Nujum, 7:110; idem, Manhal, 2:75. Others still claimed Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam had been the first: Ahmad al- 
Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir al-indfa fi ma‘alim al-khilafa, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (Kuwait, 1964), 
2:112; al-‘Ayni, ‘gd, 1:293-8; al-Suyatt, Husn, 2:53; idem, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 381. 
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262 


own approval to the bay‘a ceremony.*® In his own recollection of the ceremony Ibn ‘Abd al- 


Salam apparently said: 


When we commenced with the bay‘a for al-Mustansir, I said to al-Malik al-Zahir 
(Baybars): “Pledge bay‘a to him,” to which [the Mamluk sultan] replied “I cannot do 
it well (md uhsinu), so give him bay ‘a first and I shall follow you.”?° 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam’s account implies that Baybars had been obliged to learn how to 
perform the bay‘a ritual from an important Muslim scholar, as a precaution to ensure that 
religious protocol was properly observed in restoring the caliphate. Islamic rulings on slave status 
had originally made Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam reluctant to lend support to Baybars. On the other hand, a 


pledge to a recognized Abbasid candidate secured critical support for the sultanate from an 


important religious authority.?™ 


Ahmad ibn al-Zahir received the /aqab al-Mustansir billah, which, like al-Hakim, he may 
have already assumed among his bedouin comrades, most likely as homage to his deceased 
brother.”°° Immediately upon receiving bay‘a as caliph, al-Mustansir invested Baybars with the 


Islamic lands already in his possession as well as a preemptive authorization to rule any future 


62 Tbn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:312; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 37; Abi al-Fida’, Mukhtasar, 2:121; al-Qalgashandi, 
Subh, 3:260; idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:112. For Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam’s obituary, see: Baybars al-Mansuri, Zubda, 77; 
al-Yunini, Dhayl, 1:505; al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, 30:66-77; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:235; al-‘Aynt, ‘qd, 1:293; 
Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 7:286-9; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:313. See also: Jean-Claude Garcin, “Histoire, 
opposition politique et piétisme traditionaliste dans le Husn al-Muhddarat de Suyitt,’ Annales 
islamologiques 7 (1967): 73-5; Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 149-50. 

263 Al-Dhahabi, Siydr, 23:169; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:408. Also quoted in Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 
150. 

264 Hoping to secure religious approval for his regime, Baybars showered Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam with prestige 
and recognition. See: al-Nuwayri, Nihadya, 30:76. Ibn Iyas reported that Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam instructed 
Baybars to sit across from the caliph. See: Bada@’i‘, 1:1:313. Al-Suyttt, who later clashed with sultan 
Qaytbay (1468-96), looked to Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam as a symbol of religious resistance against the Mamluks. 
See: Garcin, “Histoire,” 69-73; Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 149-50. 

265 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 100; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:313; Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 61; al-Yinini, 
Dhayl, 2:97, 123; al-Kutubt, ‘Uyan, 20:252; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:231; Ibn Khaldin, Ta ’rikh, 5:825; Ibn 
Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 181; idem, Nuzhat al-anam, 277; al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 3:260; idem, 
Ma’athir, 2:111; al-Magqrizi, Suluk, 1:2:451; al-‘Aynt, ‘gd, 1:297; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:53; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 
1:1:314. Regardless of the reasons behind the choice, several authors have noted the unique repetition of a 
regnal name among two brothers (which they understood as an unprecedented development in Abbasid 
history). According to al-Ytnini, the caliph had received the title immediately after his bay‘a. See also: 
Richard Hartmann, “Zur Vorgeschichte des ‘abbasidischen Schein-Chalifates von Cairo,” in Abhandlungen 
der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Jahrg. 1947, 7 
(1950): 4-5; David Ayalon, “Studies on the Transfer of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate from Baghdad to Cairo,” 
Arabica 7 (1960): 42-4; Mounira Chapoutot-Remadi, “Une institution mal connue: le khalifat abbaside du 
Caire,” Les Cahiers de Tunisie 20, no. 77-8 (1972): 14-5. Al-Qalgashandi believed the /Jagab “al-Hakim” 
was a deliberate reference to the Fatimid caliph of the same name, see: Ma ’athir, 2:145. Al-Suyitt believed 
using Fatimid /agabs for the Abbasids of Cairo was problematic: Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 17. More recently, 
Stefan Heidemann discussed the possible Fatimid connotation to the titles, see: Das aleppiner Kalifat, 75-7. 
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conquests made at the expense of unbelievers (kuffar).** To underscore Baybars as the guarantor 
of the caliphate, al-Mustansir conferred the sobriquet “Associate of the Commander of the 
Faithful” (gasim amir al-mu’minin) on the sultan which was subsequently struck on coins and 
included in inscriptions.**’ These documents, in theory, attempt to convey Baybars as a symbolic 
delegate of the caliph enlisted to exercise caliphal powers on behalf of the Commander of the 
Faithful. 

After the ceremony, Baybars sent announcements of the occasion to Syria and other parts 
of his realm. The letters, often read by a gadi in a public forum, demanded bay‘a by proxy for the 
new caliph, and ordered coins be struck in the names of the Mamluk sultan and the Abbasid 
caliph who must likewise be mentioned in all subsequent Friday sermons.” Once Cairo formally 
became the new home of the Abbasid caliphate, the sharif ruler of Mecca, Abi Numayy 
recognized Mamluk suzerainty and abandoned his acknowledgment of the Hafsid caliph of Tunis 
who also coincidentally made use of the title al-Mustansir.? 

Clad in his family’s traditional black ecclesiastical garb, al-Mustansir emerged some days 
later on 17 Rajab 659/17 June 1261 to deliver the Friday khutba before an elite crowd at the 
citadel mosque. The caliph’s emotional sermon championed the Abbasid line and solicited God’s 
assistance in jihad and blessings for the Prophet and his companions, as well as the sultan, before 
leading the congregational prayer with the people. Before adjourning, the Mamluk sultan, having 
been draped in a black Abbasid cloak by the caliph, showered the congregation with precious 


coins and later presented al-Mustansir with cash gifts.?”° 





266 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 100; Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 61; idem, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 16; al- 
Nuwayri, Nihaya, 23:328, 30:29; al-‘Umari, Masalik, 15:265; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 1:2:450; Ibn Duqmag, al- 
Jawhar al-thamin, 181; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 1:1:314. 

67 Tbn Dugmag, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 181-2. According to al-Suyitt, Baybars had been the first Mamluk 
sultan to use the title. See: Husn, 2:95. I discuss “qasim amir al-mu’minin” further in Chapter 5. 

268 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 100-1; Baybars al-Mansiiri, Zubda, 61; idem, Tuhfa, 47; idem, Mukhtar al- 
akhbar, 16; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 37; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 23:328; Ibn al-Dawadart, Kanz al- 
durar, 8:73; al-Dhahabt, Siyar, 23:170; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:231; Ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 
182; idem, Nuzhat al-anam, 277; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 1:2:450; al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd, 1:295-6; Ibn Taghribirdt, 
Manhal, 2:74; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:237; al-Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 381; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al- 
duwal, 2:202. 

269 Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 3:226-8. The issue of whether or not the Mamluks paid homage to the 
Hafsid caliphate was raised by Richard Hartmann, and debunked by David Ayalon. See also: Mounira 
Chapoutot-Remadi, “Les relations entre |’Egypte et I’Ifriqya aux XIIe et XIVe siécle d’aprés les autres 
Mamliks,” in Actes du premier congrés d’histoire et de la civilisation du Maghreb, Vol. 1 (Tunis: 
Université de Tunis, 1979), 139-41; idem, “Une institution mal connue,” 14-5; Amalia Levanoni, “The 
Mamliks in Egypt and Syria: The Turkish Mamluk Sultanate (648-784/1250-1382) and the Circassian 
Mamluk Sultanate (784-923/1382/1517),” in The New Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 2, The Western 
Islamic World, Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries, ed. Maribel Fierro (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 240. 

270 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 101; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:313; Baybars al-Mansiiri, Zubda, 61; idem, 
Mukhtar al-akhbar, 16; al-Yinint, Dhayl, 1:442-3, 2:97-8, 123; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 38; al-Nuwayri, 
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News of the investiture reached Damascus days after the ceremony on 19 Rajab/19 June 
and local officials read the announcement at the madrasa of the Ayyubid al-‘Adil. Syrian 
Mamluk sources describe the jubilation among the masses who thanked God for the return of the 
Abbasid caliph after a three and a half year absence. Mosques named al-Mustansir in the khutba, 
coins in Damascus bore his name, and a large street parade celebrated the news.?’! Meanwhile in 
Egypt, al-Maqrizi reports that the caliph and sultan briefly descended from the citadel into Cairo 
(Misr) to observe a demonstration of nautical war games including “fire ships” (harraqa, pl. 
harra’iq) on the Nile, while locals came out to catch a glimpse.”” 

The caliph remained in Cairo for several weeks as Mamluk grandees discussed plans for 
his triumphal return to Baghdad. On 4 Sha‘ban 659/4 July 1261, al-Mustansir was honored at 
another ceremony unveiling the investiture diploma (taglid) combined with another round of 
robing for Mamluk officials at the Bustan al-Kabir pavilion erected outside Cairo. Baybars 
emerged from a private tent in full regalia, dressed in a black turban with golden embroidery, a 
violet robe, medallion, and a sword hung at his side.” Donning a yellow satin robe, Fakhr al-Din 
ibn Luqman, the head of the chancery, ascended the minbar and read the investiture document 
which he had composed. Upon completion Baybars paraded through the streets with the 
document displayed overhead while a number of amirs accompanied on foot.” 

As an interesting aside to the investiture of al-Mustansir, the royal biographer Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir claims that Baybars, after concluding a delicate peace with al-Malik al-Mughith ‘Umar 
(Ayyubid ruler of al-Karak), engaged in some subsequent diplomacy. A new complication arose 
with the Shahraziiriyya Kurds raiding Mamluk positions, perhaps at the behest of al-Mughith, 


prompting Baybars to reconsider the peace. Hoping to discourage Baybars from sending another 


Nihaya, 23:328, 30:29; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 23:169; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam 651-660, 407; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, 13:232; Ibn Khaldiin, Ta’rikh, 5:826; Ibn Duqmagq, Nuzhat al-anam, 277; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 
1:2:451; al-‘Aynt, ‘gd, 1:296-7; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 7:111; al-Suytti, Husn, 2:53; idem, Ta’rikh al- 
khulafa’, 381; Ibn lyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:1:315. 

271 Aba Shama, Tardjim, 213 (“Surrar al-nds bi-dhalik surruran ‘aziman.”); idem, al-Mudhayyal ‘ald al- 
rawdatayn: Ta’rikh al-dawla al-Ayyibiyya ma ba‘da Salah al-Din hatta dawlat al-mamalik fi ‘ahd al-Zahir 
Baybars, (Beirut, 2010), 2:162; al-Yanint, Dhayl, 1:451-2; al-Dhahabt, Siyar, 23:169-70; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Manhal, 2:73. 

272 Al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 1:2:451. 

273 Members of the Mamluk army carried more swords behind the sultan along with a pair of flags, arrows, 
a shield and other unmentioned elements of early Bahri military flare. 

274 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 101; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:313; Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 61; idem, 
Mukhtar al-akhbar, 16; al-Yanini, Dhayl,1:443, 2:98, 124; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali, Husn, 38, 44; Abii al-Fida’, 
Mukhtasar, 3:253-4; al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, 30:30, 35; al-Dhahabi, ‘bar ft khabar man ghabar, 5:258; idem, 
Siyar, 23:170; idem, Ta ‘rikh al-Islam, 48:407; Mufaddal, Nahj, 82-3; al-Kutubt, ‘Uyiin, 20:253; al-Safadi, 
Wafit, 6:97-8; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13: 232; Ibn Khaldtin, Ta ’rikh, 5:825-6; Ibn Duqmaq, Nuzhat al-anam, 
277; al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 1:2:452-3; al-‘Ayni, ‘gd, 1:296, 298, 308; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 7:111; idem, 
Manhal, 2:74-5; al-Suyatt, Husn, 2:53, 58; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 381-2. The text of the investiture 
document appears in Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 102-10 and is discussed in Chapter 5. 
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deployment to oust him, al-Mughith sent messengers to the caliph asking for intercession with the 
sultan. The caliph agreed and successfully convinced Baybars to abandon a punitive expedition. 
The caliph returned messengers to al-Mughith informing him of the sultan’s special 


consideration.””> 


Securing the Caliphate in Egypt 
Baybars, although a competent commander, began his career as a slave devoid of family 
connections or distinguished ancestors, a serious impediment in a society connected viscerally to 
the Islamic past in which great stock was placed on lineage. Therefore, it is perhaps no surprise 
that the Mamluk sultan placed himself at the head of the project to restore the Abbasid caliphate 


276 as a 


to make his own regime “more palatable in the eyes of the ‘u/ama’ and pious public, 
modern historian puts it. After all, whose endorsement could gain him more exalted prestige in 
the post-caliphal Sunni world than that of the living heir of the Prophet’s uncle? 

Baybars’s resurrection of the caliphate conforms with a conscious effort to follow 
Zangid, Ayyubid, and even Seljuq models of political legitimization in which caliphal suzerainty 
resided at the heart of the political system and rulers nominally acknowledged the reigning 
Abbasids in Baghdad as their overlords, frequently sought letters of recognition and proclaimed 
their names on coins, inscriptions, and in religious orations.””” Indeed Baybars may have been 
privy to the prior attempt of Qutuz to offer bay‘a to al-Hakim and was equally aware that 
Abbasid refugees had surfaced among the bedouin tribes of greater Syria and Mesopotamia. 
There can be no doubt about the high political premium on Abbasid investiture and the prestige 
their presence offered a ruler’s court in the post-Mongol Islamic world. While Baybars was 
essentially restoring the status quo, at the outset of his rule, he remained under pressure to 
distinguish his regime, silence competing claims, and destroy any grounds for accusation that he 
had come by his power unlawfully.’” 

Nevertheless, installing an Abbasid caliph who could be persuaded to delegate all 


caliphal powers and prerogatives to a powerful sultan could not have stifled the criticisms of 


Baybars’s detractors or quelled fears about his violent subduing of challengers in the region. In 


275 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 122-3; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:218; Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 3:220-1, 234. 
276 Jonathan P. Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” Mamlik Studies Review 13, no. 2 (2009): 11. 

277 Yaacov Lev, “Symbiotic Relations: Ulama and the Mamluk Sultans,” Mamliik Studies Review 13, no. 1 
(2009): 13. 

278 Thorau, Lion of Egypt, 113; P. M. Holt, “The Virtuous Ruler in Thirteenth-Century Mamluk Royal 
Biographies,” in Nottingham Medieval Studies 24 (1980): 31-3. 
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the end, the Abbasid caliph could only help reinforce any legitimacy Baybars could already 
secure on his own through military successes.” 

The resonance of the caliphal office among average Muslims was part of an immutable 
social current which political players may have found difficult to ignore. It is admittedly difficult 
to demonstrate the extent that Baybars was forced to respond to the mood of his time. Having an 
Abbasid in his city, however, transformed it into a proper Islamic capital the way Baghdad had 
been, and added divine charisma and blessings (baraka) to his government. One anecdote 
preserved by al-Dhahabi and related by Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam portrays Baybars as recognizing the 


spiritual value of the caliph’s presence: 


[The day after the bay‘a ceremony] we appeared before the sultan who praised the 

caliph and said “From the sum of his blessings, yesterday I entered the house (al- 

dar), heading straight for a place to pray, and saw a protruding stone bench and told 

the slaves (ghilmaGn) to destroy it. As they set about the task, it became apparent that 

[the bench] concealed an underground passageway (tahtaha sarbun) so they 

descended it and found many boxes of gold and silver from the treasures of [Ayyubid 

sultan] al-Malik al-Kamil, may God be pleased with him.7°° 

Baybars himself recognized the gold as bounty directly linked to the caliph’s baraka. The 
nature of Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam’s remarks do not seem to contradict the notion that Baybars 
understood his act of restoring the caliphate as a pious act worthy of divine reward in the form of 
monetary compensation. For Baybars, finding the treasure was just one more benefit associated 


with the caliph’s presence in Cairo. 


Reclaiming Baghdad: A Deadly Mission? 

After the bay ‘a ceremony and public appearances related to the arrival of al-Mustansir, 
Baybars assigned servants to the caliphal household in Sha‘ban 659/June 1261. Possibly aware of 
rival caliphal missions to retake Baghdad, the sultan and his amirs decided that al-Mustansir 
should be outfitted with a modest army to embark on a similar expedition. Baybars assigned 
numerous personnel to aid the caliph’s mission including chancery officials, religious 
functionaries (imams and muezzins), and even doctors. Baybars made the amir Sabiq al-Din 
Buzba atabak over a thousand horsemen along with the eunuch Baha’ al-Din Sandal al-Sharabi 


over another 500 horsemen, the amir Nasir al-Din ibn Sayram as treasurer charged with 200 


2 Sherman A. Jackson, “The Primacy of Domestic Politics: Ibn Bint al-A’azz and the Establishment of 
Four Chief Judgeships in Mamltk Egypt,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 115, no. 1 (1995): 58- 
9. Jackson adds that both Baybars and al-Mustansir were new émigrés to Cairo and it would have been 
difficult for one to appeal to the other’s authority. 

280 Al-Dhahabi, Siydr, 23:169; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:408. Also quoted in Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 
150. 
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horsemen, Najm al-Din as ustadar over 500 horsemen, and Sayf al-Din Balaban al-Shamsi as 
dawadar with 500 horsemen. Baybars also armed bedouin fighters and distributed sizeable sums 
to cover several months’ expenses. The Mamluk sultan purchased and promoted 100 mamliks to 
guardsman (jandar) and arms bearer (silahdar) positions, equipping each with three horses and 
camels all to carry the caliph’s belongings and equipment.”*' Perhaps believing that a Muslim 
ruler needed ceremonial tents (dahdliz) to be taken seriously, Baybars also equipped the caliph 
with tents of his own.” 

Together Baybars and al-Mustansir headed east towards Damascus on 19 Ramadan 
659/17 August 1261 once the caliph’s entourage and troops were flushed with cash. After praying 
and celebrating the festival marking the end of Ramadan, al-Mustansir spent time in the sultan’s 
tent. At a fixed moment, the Abbasid caliph adorned the Mamluk sultan in the garment of the 
futuwwa brotherhood (libds al-futuwwa)® before a select group of unnamed dignitaries.7*4 

The sons of the recently deceased governor of Mosul, Badr al-Din al-Lu’lu’ (d. 


657/1259) also accompanied the caliph’s expedition.”*° Finding life difficult as Mongol vassals 





281 Mamluk sources vary on the numbers of troops and names of specific officers involved. See: Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir, Rawd, 110-1; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:315-6; Hasan al-‘Abbasi, Nuzhat al-malik wa-al-mamlik, 
151; Baybars al-Manstrt, Zubda, 67; idem, Tuhfa, 47; idem, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 17; Ibn al-Suqa‘t, Tali, 2 
(Arabic), 2-3 (French); al-Yinini, Dhayl, 1:449, 2:104; Shafi‘ ibn ‘All, Husn, 44-5; Abu al-Fida’, ai- 
Mukhtasar, 3:253; al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, 23:328-9, 30:36; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:79-80; al- 
Dhahabt, ‘Jbar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:259; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:408; idem, Sivar, 23:169; al- 
‘Umari, Masalik, 15:265; Mufaddal, Nahj, 83-4; al-Kutubi, ‘Uyiin, 20:253-5; Ibn Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al- 
thamin, 182-4; al-Qalqashandt, Subh, 3:260, 275; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 1:2:457-9; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 
2:207; idem, Dhahab al-masbik, 90; Abt Hamid al-Qudsi, Duwal al-Islam al-sharifa al-bahiyya, 10; al- 
‘Ayni, ‘Jqd, 1:294, 309-11; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujam, 7:114; idem, Manhal, 2:75; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 
1:238; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:202. Some sources claim the caliph himself requested Baybars to 
arm him for the expedition, see: Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:232; al-Suytti, Husn, 2:58. Amitai-Preiss notes the 
impossibility of knowing if Baybars truly intended to send such a large force, while Heidemann observed 
that many of the listed personnel were not among Baybars’s elite forces. See: Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and 
Mamluks, 6-63; Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 102-4. 

282 Albrecht Fuess, “Between dihliz and dar al-‘adl: Forms of Outdoor and Indoor Royal Representation at 
the Mamluk Court in Egypt,” in Court Cultures in the Muslim World: Seventh to Nineteenth Centuries, eds. 
Albrecht Fuess and Jan-Peter Hartung (London: Routledge, 2011), 151. 

283 This was most likely a special pair of trousers known as sarawil. 

284 Tbn Shaddad, A ‘ag, 3, 208-9; Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 111; Ibn WaAsil, Mufarrij, 6:316; Baybars al- 
Mansuri, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 18; al-Yanint, Dhayl, 1:450, 2:107; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 45; al-Nuwayrt, 
Nihaya, 30:36; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:80-1; al-Dhahabi, ‘Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:252; 
idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:408; idem, Duwal al-Islam, 2:125; Mufaddal, Nahj, 84-5; Ibn Duqmaq, al- 
Jawhar al-thamin, 182; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:260; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 1:2:459; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 
2:74, 76; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:238; al-Suyttt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 382; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al- 
duwal, 2:203. According to Mamluk sources, Baybars allocated over one million dinars for the caliph’s 
mission. 

285 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 112; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:317; Baybars al-Mansur, Zubda, 66; idem, Tuhfa, 
47; idem, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 17; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 23:329-30; Mufaddal, Nahj, 84; al-Kutubt, 
‘Uyun, 20:255; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:232; al-‘Aynt, ‘gd, 1:309; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 8:115. On the 
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the two brothers Rukn al-Din Isma‘il of Mosul and Sayf al-Din Ishaq of the Jazira, in Sha‘ban 
659/July 1261 petitioned the sultan of Egypt to aid them.*®* Baybars refused the request of the 


Lu’lu’id princes for an army of their own to reclaim their ancestral homelands from the Mongols, 


but allowed them to join al-Mustansir on his quest.”*’ 


On 6 Shawwal 659/3 September 1261, the sultan and the caliph met the Syrian army after 
arriving at al-Kuswa. Damascene crowds, excited to welcome the pair, arrived to greet the 
Egyptian army when it arrived in the city on 10 Dhii al-Qa‘da 659/6 October 1261.7** The sultan 
lodged at the Damascus citadel while al-Mustansir camped near the madrasa and tomb complex 
of the Ayyubid sultan al-Nasir Yusuf outside the city at the Jabal al-Salihiyya and later rejoined 
the Mamluk sultan for public prayers at the Umayyad mosque.’ Before he sent the caliph to 
retake Baghdad, Baybars drastically scaled down the accompanying forces and left al-Mustansir 
with a paltry 300 men.””° Nevertheless, the Mamluk sultan took the precaution of ordering the 
amirs Sayf al-Din al-Rashidt, Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Riimi, and Aydakin Bunduqdar to ride 
ahead to the Euphrates by way of Aleppo (with orders to seize the city from Aqqiish al-Barli). 
They were then to remain on standby and await any request from al-Mustansir for assistance in 


Iraq if he required it.””! 


career of Badr al-Din Lu’lu’, see: Abi al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 3:237-8; Douglas Patton, Badr al-Din 
Lulu’: Atabeg of Mosul, 1211-1259 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1991). 

286 On the imprisonment of ‘Ali ibn Badr al-Din Lu’lu’, see: Patton, Atabeg of Mosul, 73. 

87 To that end the Mamluk sultan (by virtue of his new caliphal authority) furnished the Lu’lu’ids with 
investiture documents (as well as cash and supplies) recognizing their suzerainty over their former lands. 
See: Ibn Shaddad, A ‘lag, 3:209; Baybars al-Manstri, Zubda, 65-6; idem, Tuhfa, 42; idem, Mukhtar al- 
akhbar, 17-9; al-Yinint, Dhayl, 1:452, 2:106, 124; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 23:329-30; Ibn al- 
Dawadart, Kanz al-durar, 8:81; al-Dhahabt, Sivar, 23:170; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:408; Ibn Khaldtn, 
Ta’rikh, 5:826; al-Magqrizi, Suluk, 1:2:460-1; al-‘Aynt, ‘gd, 1:311, 314-6; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 2:417- 
20; al-Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 382. See also: Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 57; Heidemann, 
Das aleppiner Kalifat, 145. 

288 Some Mamluk sources set the date for the arrival in Damascus on 7 Dhii al-Hijja/2 November 1261: al- 
Dhahabt, Siyar, 23:169; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:232; al-‘Aynt, ‘Jgd, 1:311 (quoting Ibn Kathir); Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Manhal, 2:74; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:58. 

89 Notables such as the caliph or members of the religious establishment were often given residence 
quarters in madrasas. See: Michael Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 
1190-1350 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 91 note 2. 

290 En route to Syria Baybars learned that the amir Sanjar al-Halabi had been forced to abandon Aleppo to 
Aqgqish al-Barlt, which may have prompted the Mamluk sultan to redistribute the forces allocated for the 
caliph’s expedition. See: Ibn Kathir, Biddya, 13:232; al-Magqrizi, Suliik, 1:2:462; Heidemann, Das 
aleppiner Kalifat, 145. 

291 Abii Shama, Tardjim, 213-4; Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 111-2; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 6:316-7; Ibn al- 
Suqa‘t, Talr, 2 (Arabic), 3 (French); Baybars al-Mansurt, Tuhfa, 48; idem, Zubda, 66-7; idem, Mukhtar al- 
akhbar, 18-9; al-Yunint, Dhayl, 1:452; 2:106-7; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 45; Abi al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 
3:253-4; al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, 23:330, 30:37; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:81; al-Dhahabt, Sivar, 
23:170-1; idem, Ta ‘rikh al-Islam, 48:76, 409; al-‘Umari, Masalik, 15:265; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:232; al- 
Maqrizi, Suluk, 1:2:459-60, 462; al-‘Ayni, ‘Tgd, 1:310-1; Ibn Taghribird1, Manhal, 2:76; idem, Mawrid al- 
latafa, 1:238. 
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The caliph left for Iraq joined by Baybars’s forces and the Lu’lu’id princes on 23 Dhi al- 
Qa‘da/19 October by way of al-Buriyya.*”” The company landed near the town of al-Rahba and 
camped for three days near the tomb of the fourth caliph ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (35-40/656-61). 
Changes to the expedition took place during the respite when al-Mustansir’s forces encountered 
the Al Fadl bedouin under the chieftain ‘Ali ibn Haditha who appended 400 horsemen to the 
cause. Despite pleading from the caliph, the Lu’lu’ids abandoned the mission to pursue their own 
interests in Iraq, taking roughly sixty mamluks and several camels with them. However, the amir 
‘Izz al-Din Aydaktn from Hama joined the caliph’s expedition along with another thirty 
horsemen at roughly the same time.”” 

After three days, al-Mustansir continued south towards the town of ‘Ana and encountered 
the forces of the rival caliph al-Hakim, sent by the amir Aqqiish al-Barli, advancing on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates. The residents of ‘Ana, allegedly aware of al-Mustansir’s investiture by 
Baybars in Egypt, denied al-Hakim allegiance and access to the town. The townspeople had 
vowed to open the gates only for al-Mustansir, “the true caliph,” arriving from the west. ‘Ana 
surrendered to al-Mustansir who presented it as an igfd‘ to the amir Nasir al-Din Aghlamish.*™4 

The caliph rode on to al-Haditha, whose inhabitants opened the gates and declared their 
willingness to submit to the Commander of the Faithful. Al-Mustansir took the town as his own 
property. The majority of al-Hakim’s nearly 700 Turkmen riders acknowledged al-Mustansir as 
the more powerful candidate, and abandoned the Aleppan caliph in favor of his Cairene rival. Al- 
Mustansir encouraged al-Hakim, who had little recourse but to set aside his claim, to unite in the 
name of the Bani ‘Abbas (through bay‘a) and offered him shared space in his vestibule or 


pavilion tent (dihliz).?°° 


292 Abii Shama, Tarajim, 214; al-Yinini, Dhayl, 1:452, 2:163; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:82; al- 
Dhahabt, Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 48:408; Ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 184-5; al-Maqrizi, Sultik, 1:2:462; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 2:76. 

23 Tbn Shaddad, A ‘aq, 3:208-9; Baybars al-Mansiri, Tuhfa, 48; Ibn al-Suqa‘t, Talz, 2 (Arabic), 3 (French); 
al-Yunini, Dhayl, 1:454, 2:108-9; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:82; al-Dhahabt, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 
48:76; idem, Sivar, 23:171; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 13:235; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 1:2:462; Ibn Duqmag, al-Jawhar 
al-thamin, 184-5; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 7:115; idem, Manhal, 2:76; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:239. See 
also: Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 57. 

254 Tbn al-Suqa‘t, Tali, 3 (Arabic), 3 (French); al-Yinini, Dhayl, 1:455, 2:110; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 23:171; 
idem, Ta ’rikh al-Islam 651-660, 409; al-‘Umart, Masalik, 15:265; Mufaddal, Nahj, 87; Ibn Taghribirdt, 
Nujum, 7:115-6; idem, Manhal, 2:77; al-Suyitt, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 383. Ibn al-Dawadari inserts dialogue: 
“We learned that the sultan of Egypt had given bay‘a to a caliph whose arrival is imminent. We shall not 
submit to any but him.” See: Kanz al-durar, 8:82. 

°5 Tbn al-Suqa‘l, Talz, 3 (Arabic), 3 (French); al-Yinini, Dhayl, 1:454-5, 2:109-10; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz 
al-durar, 8:82; al-Dhahabi, ‘bar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:253; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:76, 409; idem, 
Duwal al-Islam, 2:125; al-Safadi, Wafi, 6:318; Mufaddal, Nahj, 87; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:275; al- 
Maqrizi, Sulik, 1:2:462-3; idem, Durar al-‘ugiud, 2:208; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujuim, 7:116-7; idem, Manhal, 
2:77; al-Suyatt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 382. Possible reasons for al-Hakim’s “surrender” range from Ibn al- 
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Bolstered by the forces of al-Hakim, al-Mustansir wrote to Baybars of initial progress and 
the reclamation of the Iraqi towns ‘Ana and al-Haditha.*”° After departing the latter, al- 
Mustansir’s army alighted at a river bank before continuing on to Hit. News of the caliph’s arrival 
and modest triumphs quickly reached Qarabugha the Mongol commander in Iraq (muqaddam 
‘askar al-tatar bi-al-‘Iraq) who dispatched an army of his own to confront the caliphal forces. 
Qarabugha’s army entered al-Anbar with 5,000 Mongols who plundered and massacred the 
population, while the military governor (shina) of Baghdad ‘Ali Bahadur al-Khawarazmi 
brought up the remainder of the Mongol army from the rear.”*’ ‘Ali Bahadur entrusted his son to 
continue on to Hit to warn the Mongols of al-Mustansir’s movements by signaling with the 
opposite river bank set ablaze at the caliph’s approach.””* 

As al-Mustansir advanced westward he encountered resistance when the inhabitants of 
Hit closed the city gates in fear of impending violence. Laying siege to the town, the caliph’s 
forces overwhelmed it on 29 Dhit al-Hijja 659/24 November 1261 and plundered the local non- 
Muslim population. Further south the caliph camped at al-Dtr while a vanguard continued on in 
advance. Al-Mustansir spent the night of 3 Muharram 660/28 November 1261 encamped across 
the Euphrates from Qarabugha’s Mongols in al-Anbar on the western bank of the river. At night, 
when Qarabugha noticed the caliph’s vanguard he ordered his troops to cross the river and 
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hostilities ensued the following morning.*” Before setting out, however, the Mongol commander 


allegedly ordered Muslim fighters in his ranks to hold back from the fight, concerned that they 
might betray the Mongols in favor of their Muslim caliph.*° 

Al-Mustansir or his amirs ordered the fighters into a classic battle formation with twelve 
squadrons of bedouin on the right flank, Turkmen cavalry fighters on the left, and the caliph and 
the mamliks holding the center. Although present in the wings, the bedouin and Turkmen 


Banna’s claim that al-Mustansir had been cunning and Abt Shama’s suggestion that al-Mustansir was the 
more senior of the two. See: Tarajim, 215. 

256 Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 112; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 45-6; Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 3:254; al- 
Nuwayri, Nihaya, 23:330, 30:37; al-Dhahabt, Sivar, 23:171; al-‘Umari, Masalik, 15:265; Ibn Duqmag, al- 
Jawhar al-thamin, 185; al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 1:2:463; al-Suyitt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 382; al-Qaramani, 
Akhbar al-duwal, 2:203. Ibn Wasil claimed the Mamluk sultan responded and advised the caliph to proceed 
with caution. See: Mufarrij, 6:317-8. 

297 On the early Mongol administration of Baghdad with reference to the roles played by Qarabugha and 
‘Alt Bahadur al-Khawarazmi, see: Hend Gilli-Elewy, “The Mongol Court in Baghdad: The Juwayni 
Brothers between Local Court and Central Court,” in Court Cultures in the Muslim World: Seventh to 
Nineteenth Centuries, eds. Albrecht Fuess and Jan-Peter Hartung (London: Routledge, 2011), 169-72. 

2°8 Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 68; Ibn al-Suqa‘i, Tali, 3 (Arabic), 3 (French); al-Yiintni, Dhayl, 1:455, 
2:110; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Husn, 46; al-Kutubi, ‘Uyan, 20:255; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:83; al- 
Dhahabt, Siyar, 23:171; idem, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 48:409; Mufaddal, Nahj, 87-8; Ibn Duqmag, al-Jawhar al- 
thamin, 185; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 7:116; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:239. 

29 Thid. See also: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 2:77; Ibn Ilyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:1:318. 

300 A mitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 58. 
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deployments remained detached from the action. The “Abbasid” army drove back Bahadur ‘AIt’s 
forces, but once the Mongols launched a feigned retreat the caliph’s forces followed them 
irresistibly into an ambush. The bedouin and Turkmen flanks fled and left al-Mustansir’s central 
fighters exposed to a subsequent encirclement and annihilation.*°! 

The precise fate of al-Mustansir eluded contemporary writers and different speculative 
conclusions appear in the sources.* Al-Hakim, a shrewd politico not above suspicion for 
betraying his ally at a crucial moment, together with the bedouin and Turkmen survived to fight 
another day and headed towards al-Rahba and the protection of ‘Isa ibn Muhanna, who contacted 
Baybars about the surviving Abbasid.*” The party continued to the Damascus citadel on 22 Safar 
660/16 January 1262 and reached the outskirts of Cairo by late Rabi‘ I 660/February 1262. Joined 
by his three Baghdadian companions and a small band of survivors, al-Hakim journeyed toward 


safety and the newly vacant Cairo caliphate that awaited him.*“ 


3°! Abii Shama, Tardjim, 215; Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubda, 68; idem, Mukhtar al-akhbar, 19; al-Yinini, 
Dhayl, 1:456, 486, 500, 2:111; Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali, Husn, 46; al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, 23:330, 30:37; al-Kutubti, 
‘Uyun, 20:255; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 8:83; al-Dhahabt, ‘Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:253; 
idem, Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 48:409; idem, Siyar, 23:171; al-‘Umart, Masalik, 15:265; Mufaddal, Nahj, 89; Ibn 
Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 185; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:260, 275; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 1:2:467; idem, 
Durar al-‘uqud, 2:208; al-‘Aynt, ‘gd, 1:328; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 7:117; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 
1:239; al-Suyati, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 382. 

302 Al-Yanini, Dhayl, 1:457; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 23:171; al-Kutubi, ‘Uyin, 20:255-6; Mufaddal, Nahj, 90; 
Ibn Duqmaaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 185; Abi Hamid al-Qudsi, Duwal al-Islam al-sharifa al-bahiyya, 10- 
1; al-‘Ayni, ‘gd, 1:328; Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:239; al-Suyitt, Husn, 2:58; idem, Ta ’rikh al- 
khulafa’, 382; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:319; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:203. Ibn al-Suqa‘l relates a 
legend attributed to a Damascene weaver who claimed to be a veteran of the battle. According to the 
account, al-Mustansir, left with only four hundred horsemen, and upon being cowed by the “superiority” of 
the 6,000 Mongols who had come to meet them, fell from his horse during the battle and played dead, 
hiding beneath a corpse and waiting until dark when all the enemies had dispersed. See: Tali, 3 (Arabic), 3- 
4 (French). Ibn al-Dawadari discusses the varying theories that the caliph disappeared, fell in battle, or that 
his head was paraded through the streets of Baghdad by the victorious Mongols. See: Kanz al-durar, 8:84. 
Ibn Kathir reports that al-Mustansir was killed on 3 Muharram 660/28 November 1261 (Bidaya, 13:232, 
235), while al-MaqriziI suggested the caliph may only have been wounded and died later in bedouin care. 
See: Sultik, 1:2:463; idem, Khitat, 3:783; idem, Durar al-‘uqitid, 2:207-8. 

303 Al-Dhahabi, ‘Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, 5:253; idem, Duwal al-Islam, 2:125. Heidemann suggested 
that al-Hakim may have deliberately fled at the crucial moment to ensure the death of his rival and secure 
his own position as Abbasid caliph. See: Das aleppiner Kalifat, 156-6; Amitai-Preiss, “Fall and Rise of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate,” 491. 

304 Abii Shama, Tardjim, 216; al-Yimini, Dhayl, 1:456, 483, 486, 2:111, 153; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al- 
durar, 8:83; al-Dhahabt, Ta rikh al-Islam, 48:76; Mufaddal, Nahj, 89; al-Safadi, Wafi, 6:318; Ibn Duqmaq, 
al-Jawhar al-thamin, 186; al-Maqrizi, Sultik, 1:2:468; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:208; idem, Dhahab al- 
masbuk, 90; al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd, 1:329, 347-8; Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 2:77-8; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:240; 
al-Suyutt, Husn, 2:59; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 383; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:204. It was during 
this “second vacancy” that the qadi Khidr al-Kurdi announced his ambitions for a new Abbasid caliphate 
and was subsequently hanged by authorities. Abt Shama and other historians reported that after the death 
of al-Mustansir, no caliph was named on the coinage in 660/1261-2, though some mosque orators 
continued to name the late Commander of the Faithful in the khutha until the investiture of al-Hakim in 
661/1262. See: Mufaddal, Nahj, 105; al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd, 1:345. For a list of survivors, see: Ibn al-Suqa‘t, Tali, 
3 (Arabic), 3 (French). 
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The decision by Baybars to dispatch the Abbasid caliph with limited resources puzzled 
medieval scholars and continues to confuse their modern counterparts. However, through the eyes 
of the Mamluk elite, the situation may have appeared ripe for expansion into an area of dubious 
Mongol control.*°° For Baybars and his amirs to conclude that the time was right to reclaim 
Baghdad is thus not inconceivable in the years before Ilkhanid consolidation of Mesopotamia and 
Persia.*%° 

Some historians believed Baybars deliberately intended to dispose of the Abbasid caliph 
over fear of his growing influence and popularity in the sultan’s domains.*°’ Later Mamluk 
sources support this idea in their claims that a third party, perhaps one of the Lu’lu’id princes, 
poisoned Baybars against the caliph which culminated in the Mamluk sultan sending al-Mustansir 
on a suicide mission.*’*> This assumption was absorbed by some modern scholars who believed 
Baybars wanted to clear the stage of any potential political rivals.°°’ However, Reuven Amitai- 


Preiss has nicely summarized several flaws in this theory: 


First, it seems unlikely that Baybars would have contemplated at this early stage 
dispatching such a large force, which would have represented a sizeable chunk of the 
troops at his disposal, especially as he was still in the first stages of organizing his 
army. Second, it is difficult to see what exactly worried Baybars about al-Mustansir, 
who had given the Sultan complete power to rule in his name. Third, Baybars 
subsequently showed himself capable of keeping a Caliph (al-Hakim) in the 
background. Fourth, even taking Baybars’s known cynicism and sense of Realpolitik 
into account, it is still hard to believe that he would deliberately send the Caliph on a 
suicide mission. Finally, one wonders how al-Mustansir would agree to embark on 
such an ill-fated campaign.*!° 


Baybars’s plans for Iraq after the expedition remain unclear. In the investiture document, 


the caliph legitimized any future holdings Baybars might secure from unbelievers which surely 


3°5 Tn the years immediately following the fall of Baghdad, the Mongols left Iraq thinly guarded. Perhaps 
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included the re-conquest of Iraq.*'! Heidemann saw the expedition as more of an elongated raid, 
believing that Baybars was not interested in direct control of Baghdad otherwise he would have 
led the army himself.*!* Holt acknowledges that the Mamluk-Mongol border after ‘Ayn Jaliit was 
by no means stable and Baybars was in search of client rulers to place in power to his east such as 
al-Mustansir who already had inroads among the bedouin, and the sons of Badr al-Din Lu’lu’ 
who were anxious to return to their ancestral homelands.*'? Amitai-Preiss accepts that the 
recovery of Baghdad was truly the aim of the conquest since that had been its stated purpose.*"4 

The Mongol annihilation of the Baghdad caliphate in 656/1258 was not unexpected: the 
Mongols could hardly tolerate a rival institution claiming universal sovereignty based on 
religion.*'> As some scholars have noted, Baybars’s choice to send the caliph into Mongol 
territory reflected a desire to present a fully-developed Mamluk alternative to the Mongol or 
Chinggisid ideology.*'® For the Mongols, the resurrection of the Abbasid caliphate was manifest 
proof that the Mamluks meant to become “de facto leaders of the Muslim world,”?"” including the 
part occupied by the invaders. Moreover, the restored Islamic caliphate may also have been a 
riposte to the sacred elements of Mongol ideology, thereby casting the Mamluks as “defenders of 
Islam, Muslims and the caliphate,” and polar opposites to the Mongols of Hiilagii’s conquest.*!® 
Later Mamluk claims that the caliph was still, in theory, the supreme authority in lands he no 
longer ruled directly must have offended Mongol ruling pretensions.*”” 

It is noteworthy that the Mamluks set the caliph at the head of the army, in direct 
opposition to the Mongols’ practice of making a Chinggisid lead their forces.*?? We might 
suggest that at least in this instance, caliphal authority became the antithesis of Chinggisid 


charisma. Indeed, the Mongols would have interpreted the expedition of the Abbasid caliph as a 
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potent provocation: he was a man of power whom they had to respect, as well as a force applying 


a gravitational attraction upon Muslims in the Mongol army. 


Al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah in Mamluk Cairo 
(660-701/1261-1302) 

By the time Baybars welcomed him to Cairo on 17 Rabi‘ II 660/11 March 1262, al- 
Hakim, though still most likely a teenager, had already enjoyed a storied political and military 
career.*?! Mamluk sources claim al-Hakim, his son, and three traveling companions were 
welcomed amid fanfare by Baybars, though in truth he arrived in Cairo as excitement for the 
recently martyred caliph al-Mustansir began to wane.*”” Baybars was no longer preoccupied with 
caliphal investiture, and the name of al-Mustansir, whose caliphate had scarcely lasted six 
months, may already have been removed from coinage.*” Prior to his arrival, al-Hakim had been 
eager to reach Cairo, aware that Baybars possessed resources and influence far outweighing those 
of ‘Isa ibn Muhanna and Aqgish al-Barli.*** Upon arrival the Mamluk sultan immediately 
assigned some expense money for al-Hakim, now in his thirties, and sequestered him in the tower 
of the citadel, likely a shock to the former caliph of Aleppo who had enjoyed some independence 
and political power alongside his earlier patrons. Al-Hakim spent the rest of 660/1262 in the 
tower without receiving a formal pledge from Baybars.*”° 

It was in dealing with the fallout from Mongol internecine struggles that the caliphate 


renewed its political importance for Baybars. Harmony among the descendants of Chinggis Khan 
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disintegrated after the death of the Great Khan Méngka in 657/1259.°?° Subsequent civil war 
between the brothers Ariq Buga and Qubilai ended in victory for the latter who had been 
supported by Hiilagii. Berke, the Khan of the Golden Horde since 655/1257, had supported the 
losing side and was left without allies in a bitter rivalry with his cousin Hilagii. Berke’s isolation 
among the Mongols was compounded, moreover, by his early conversion to Islam in the 
650/1250s. This left him anxious to form an alliance with the Mamluks.*”’ Baybars reciprocated 
Berke’s interest, due in part, to his concerns about the unfriendly power emerging in the east. 

By reaching out to Berke in late 660/1262, Baybars stood to make strategic gains against 
their common I|khanid enemy as well as to secure a safe route to the valuable Qipchaq steppe 
(northern Black Sea steppes), the source of the slaves that perpetuated the Mamluk system and 
which fell within Golden Horde territory.*”* It was surely no accident that the eventual release 
and caliphal investiture of al-Hakim in Dhi al-Hijja 660/October 1262 coincided with the visit of 
a Golden Horde embassy to Cairo. Baybars permitted the caliph to participate in the festivities 
celebrating the arrival of the embassy, which culminated in al-Hakim’s caliphal bay ‘a ceremony. 
On 2 Muharram 661/16 November 1262, Baybars prepared a gathering for his citadel elite and 
the visiting Golden Horde delegates to observe the allegiance ceremony for the new caliph. Al- 
Hakim solemnly rode into the citadel, dismounted, and sat beside Baybars. As had been the 
practice with al-Mustansir, Mamluk officials read a genealogical record linking the caliph to the 
Abbasid family to the congregation. Baybars then offered his pledge to the caliph and renewed 
the promises he had made to al-Mustansir. It was then al-Hakim’s turn to approach the sultan and 
confer authority on him over the affairs of the lands and people before naming the Mamluk sultan 
his associate in establishing justice. The notables and ambassadors then offered bay ‘a to the new 


Abbasid caliph, again according to rank.*”? 
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Baybars was swift to emphasize the caliph’s Islamic importance by making al-Hakim 
accessible to the Golden Horde ambassadors (many of whom were new converts to the faith) and 
presenting him as a central figure of religion under Mamluk protection. Shortly after the 
ceremony, Baybars brought the caliph to review the names of ambassadors selected to head a 
return embassy to Golden Horde territory, which al-Hakim confirmed before the assembly 
adjourned. The name of the caliph was subsequently mentioned on the minbars of Egypt before 
that of Baybars, while Syrian mosques prayed for the caliph shortly thereafter.**° 

The next day, Mamluk notables and Golden Horde delegates attended al-Hakim’s first 
Friday sermon and prayer. Emphasizing the importance of the imamate and the act of holy war, 
Baybars had highlights of the Ahutba recapitulated in a message to Berke which also included the 
full text of the caliph’s remarks and a genealogy linking him to the Prophet. The embassy was 


dispatched north to Berke later in Muharram 661/November 1262.7?! 


Berke sent a return embassy which arrived in Cairo on 11 Rajab 661/21 May 1263.°* 


The Golden Horde delegates presented their master’s formal request for support against Hiilagii 
together with his willingness to participate with the Mamluks in a two-front war against him.**? 
The Golden Horde ambassadors were again treated to a special audience with the caliph as well 


as polo matches in his honor. To further strengthen Cairo’s link with the Golden Horde, al-Hakim 
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was ordered to name both Baybars and Berke in a khutba attended by Berke’s ambassadors on 
Saturday 28 Sha‘ban 661/7 July 1263.°** After leading prayers in the citadel, the caliph joined 
Baybars for a religious counseling session for Berke’s ambassadors.**> 

On 3 Ramadan 661/11 July 1263, during a late night ceremony, the Mamluk sultan 
capitalized on his earlier initiation into the futuwwwa brotherhood by al-Mustansir. Before the 
assembly, Baybars inquired as to whether al-Hakim had been inducted into the futuwwa by any of 
his family members.**° After confirming the negative, the caliph, no doubt scripted by the 
Mamluk sultan and his advisors, expressed his wish to revive the futuwwa and donned its special 
garb.*°’ The next night, Golden Horde ambassadors attended the citadel and the Abbasid caliph 
invested them all into the futuwwa and distributed the appropriate livery. Baybars carefully 
displayed his own ties to the brotherhood and recited the si/sila which linked them all to the 
caliph al-Nasir li-Din Allah (575-622/1180-1225), and ultimately to prominent companions of the 
Prophet, including Salman al-Farisi (d. after 32/652-3) and ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (d. 40/661).*°8 
Futuwwa initiation and the earlier bay‘a to the caliph of Cairo thus linked Berke’s ambassadors to 
two institutions of Islamic civilization presented with keen importance.**? Presumably, the 
ambassadors were to return home, brief Berke on their collective experience in a true Islamic 
capital, and perhaps even initiate their sovereign to better cement his Islamic union with Baybars. 
In a parting address that underscored the necessity of jihad while commending Baybars for his 
service to Islam, the caliph called upon Berke himself to join the war effort and advised his 


ambassadors to praise Baybars to their master.*“° 
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Once the alliance of Baybars and Berke had solidified, al-Hakim was gradually 
withdrawn from the political foreground. The caliph’s name had been struck on Mamluk coins, 
but was later removed in a “conspicuous break from medieval Middle Eastern coinage 
protocol.’*4! In Shawwal 662/July-August 1264 Baybars also began to demonstrate interest in 
establishing his own dynasty rather than continue to promote Abbasid prestige by naming his son 
Baraka (Berke) Khan as heir apparent in a special ceremony that did not involve caliphal 
participation.*” The caliph also failed to provide any ceremonial role at the prince’s circumcision 
at the citadel.*#° 

In Dhii al-Qa‘da 662/August-September 1264 another Golden Horde embassy arrived in 
Cairo to deliver a letter thanking Baybars for his second restoration of the caliphate in as many 
years and agreeing to combine forces against Hilagti to achieve, among other things, Baghdad’s 
return to the abode of Islam.*“* Cooperation between the Mamluks and Golden Horde was 
cultivated largely through Islamic institutions and allusions.** The threat of a two-front war may 
have checked Hulagii’s ambitions, but in the end, a coordinated attack against the Ilkhanids 


became difficult due to the lengthy process of exchanging embassies.*“° 


Early Years of Confinement 
Shortly after his bay‘a ceremony, Mamluk authorities permitted al-Hakim to receive 
visitors and travel among the civilian population on horseback, but perhaps wishing to separate 
the caliph from ambitious rival amirs, Baybars increased security around him.*4” On 24 Dhii al- 
Hija 663/7 October 1265, Baybars had the amir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Rimi arrested on 


suspicions related to unauthorized meetings with al-Hakim.*** Henceforth the sultan imposed a 
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ban on state and military personnel visiting the Abbasid residence and restricted the caliph’s 
movements, commencing a period of confinement that lasted nearly three decades.*#? With little 
to report during the years of the caliph’s forced retirement, most chroniclers shift their attention to 
the career of Baybars. This has led modern scholars to conclude that the caliph lost all 
practical importance in subsequent years.**’ Nevertheless, some details of the caliph’s life in 
seclusion are known to us. 

Baybars closely monitored the caliph and stationed a jandar guardsman outside his door 
for two years.*°! In a time rife with sedition, failed coups, and talk of overthrowing the sultan, al- 
Suyitt later rationalized Baybars’s containment of the caliph as an attempt to preserve public 
order. The Mamluk sultan seemed to view the scholarly class as less of a liability and granted 
several of them access to the Commander of the Faithful. The Damascene Shafi‘I scholar Sharaf 
al-Din al-Maqdisi was assigned as al-Hakim’s secretary (katib darj) and subsequently expected to 


tutor the caliph in Islamic jurisprudence, sciences, and penmanship. Al-Maqdisi was joined by 


352 


Ibn al-Khabbaz, who instructed the caliph in calligraphy.” Eventually, to the satisfaction of his 


tutors, al-Hakim received formal authority, as confirmed in an ijaza, to issue official letters and 


353 


went on to prepare some forty documents.’ Despite newly acquired academic and bureaucratic 


prowess, Baybars excluded the caliph from state meetings for the remainder of his sultanate.** 


More or less imprisoned in the citadel, al-Hakim received encouragement to perpetuate 
his honorable clan. Baybars gifted the caliph with a slave woman named Khatiin with whom al- 
Hakim fathered several children.**> It is noteworthy that unlike Seljuq sultans such as Tughril 
Beg, who often forced marriage relationships upon the Abbasid family,*°° Baybars was 


uninterested in acquiring political capital through any such marriages with any of the daughters of 
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al-Hakim.*°’ The Mamluk sultan was likewise indifferent to the marriage of al-Hakim to a 
daughter of the former Ayyubid ruler of al-Karak, al-Nasir Dawid, a wealthy landed dowager 
known as Dar Dinar.*°* Shortly after the death of Baybars, the two Abbasid lines of al-Mustansir 
and al-Hakim were joined in early Jumada I 676/October 1277 when the caliph’s son and 
presumptive heir Muhammad al-Mustamsik billah married a daughter of the late al-Mustansir in a 
ceremony attended by the caliph al-Hakim, the reigning sultan, and Mamluk notables.*°? 

The way in which the Muslim masses of Cairo perceived the seclusion of the caliph 
remains a mystery, though evidence suggests an adverse effect on public opinion. When ushers 
restrained a man seeking audience with the chief Shafi‘t qadi Taqi al-Din ibn Daqiq al-‘Id (d. 
702/1302), the petitioner angrily demanded “Who is [the qadi] that I should be prevented from 
seeing him? Is he a caliph?!°" This anecdote appears to imply that the caliph’s imprisonment 
may have been common knowledge and perhaps resented. 

Although he was isolated for the majority of Baybars’s reign, the Mamluk sultan 
continued to make use of the caliph by widely publicizing both of his investitures as noble deeds 
through inscriptions all over greater Syria.*°! The caliphate, as presented in these inscriptions, 
was integral to the self-image Baybars and his official historian Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir projected to 


Muslim audiences as a just and exemplary Islamic sovereign.” 


Rival Claimants to the Caliphate 
Although Baybars had restored public peace of mind, the caliphate issue was in many 
ways fragile and could be disrupted or at least questioned by rival Abbasid claimants undeterred 
by widespread knowledge of Abbasid investitures in Cairo. In Ramadan 664/June-July 1266, a 
man presenting himself as Mubarakshah, the sole surviving son of al-Musta‘sim arrived in 
Damascus with a bedouin entourage.*® As the alleged son of the last caliph of Baghdad he had a 


more convincing genealogical link to the Abbasid caliphate. Presumably alarmed, Baybars 
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ordered his Syrian representative to treat the man respectfully and dispatched two experts to 
investigate. When Baybars’s agents failed to recognize him, the imposter was forwarded to Cairo 
and never heard from again. It seems most likely that the true Mubarakshah lived out the rest of 
his life as a dignified prisoner in Mongol-controlled Baghdad.*“ 

Scarcely two months later, another “dark-skinned” claimant appeared in Dhii al-Qa‘da 
664/August 1266 and was forwarded to Cairo for detention.** A third man claiming to be ‘Alt, 
son of al-Musta‘sim, appeared the same year.** The precise fate of these ad hoc claimants is 
unclear in the sources.*”’ It seems likely that Baybars wished to guard and isolate them in order to 
impede their ability to attract support among his enemies or otherwise disturb the reign of al- 
Hakim. 

The Sons of Baybars: 
Al-Malik al-Sa td Baraka (676-8/1277-9) and al-Malik al- ‘Adil Salamish (678/1279) 

Conditions improved mildly for al-Hakim after the death of Baybars in 676/1277. After 
inheriting the sultanate from his father, al-Sa‘Id Baraka quickly became entangled in troubles of 
his own and offered the caliph a role in negotiations with rival amirs supporting the claim of his 
brother Salamish. Al-Hakim and the four chief qadis were on hand in 678/1279-80 when 
Baybars’s senior amirs revolted over Baraka’s preference for his own mamliks, demanding 
reappointment to their former positions.** At the summons of the young sultan, the Abbasid 
caliph acted as a neutral courier between parties.* Ultimately, Baraka’s support base evaporated 
and his father’s amirs laid siege to the citadel until he surrendered and abdicated. 

The amirs exiled the son of Baybars to al-Karak and replaced him with his brother 
Salamish who ruled under the tutelage of his magnate, the atabak Qalawiin.*” The caliph’s name 
was removed from the coinage and replaced with Salamish on one side and Qalawin on the other 


and both were prayed for in the Friday sermon. In Rajab 678/November 1279 Qalawin seized the 
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sultanate for himself with the throne title “‘al-Mansiir,” an event which, in most Mamluk sources, 


inaugurates a decade of near silence regarding the Abbasid caliphate.>”! 


Al-Manstir Qalawiin (678-89/1279-90) 

Concerning the caliph al-Hakim, the reign of the Mamluk sultan al-Manstir Qalawiin was 
largely a continuation of the quiet inactivity introduced under Baybars in 664/1265. This was due 
in part to an apparent shift in the sultan’s understanding of his own office.*”? However, Qalawiin 
still managed to benefit from the caliph’s presence in the political order established and 
consolidated by his predecessor. 

Examination of the available sources for Qalawin’s reign provides few reasons to believe 
the Abbasid caliph played any active role in politics. Perhaps in maintaining Baybars’s practice, 
al-Hakim was excluded from many state ceremonies.*” 

While Qalawiin’s investiture document references the Abbasid caliphate as a font of 
authority, there is little evidence to suggest al-Hakim was even present at the ceremony itself.” 
Later historians claimed Qalawiin did not seek investiture from the caliph.*7> The silence 
regarding the caliph represents a marked contrast with the abundant coverage of Baybars’s 
investiture ceremony, depicted in intricate detail and included by many contemporary Mamluk 
chroniclers.” 

While a prolonged removal from public life curtailed the caliph’s activities, the reign of 
Qalawitn proved a quiet period of growth for the Abbasid family. Several children were born to 
al-Hakim in captivity, including his eventual successor Sulayman in around 683/1284.377 In 
680/1281-2 one of the caliph’s daughters married a son of the qadi Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id, a vocal critic 
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of Qalawiin’s regime with ties to the Shadhilt Sufi order which was a central part of pietistic 
opposition to some of the sultan’s policies, fiscal and otherwise.” 

Despite the caliph’s marginal importance at the court of Qalawitn, the sultan capitalized 
on his access to al-Hakim in both domestic and foreign disputes early in his reign.*”” Qalawin left 
many of Baybars’s religious policies in place and continued to support the four chief qadis and 
the caliphate, suppressing the latter while maintaining the title gasim amir al-mu’minin.2*° 
Although the sultan lacked serious rivals at the time of his accession, a later challenge appeared 
from the amir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Ashqar who had been deputy (na@’ib al-saltana) in 
Damascus while Qalawtn acted as ward to the sons of Baybars. From Syria, Sunqur al-Ashgar 
defied Qalawiin and emerged as a rallying point for unhappy elements seeking alternatives to 
Qalawiin’s administration.**' On tenuous ideological footing in 679/1280 Sunqur al-Ashgar 
struck coins in the caliph’s name and presented himself as “al-sultan al-malik, qasim amir al- 
mu’minin,” a direct challenge to Qalawiin’s authority.** In reply, Qalawiin wrote tersely to the 
amirs of Cairo that the Commander of the Faithful was under his “protection,” and not that of 
Sunqur al-Ashqar. This point was recapitulated in another letter from Qalawtn to Sunqur al- 
Ashqar preserved by Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alr.2°° 

Qalawtn likewise alluded to the caliph’s presence in Cairo in his relations with his 
Mongol Muslim rivals. Hilagii’s son Abaga (663-81/1265-82) was succeeded by his brother, the 
convert to Islam, Tegiidar Ahmad.**4 The i/khan’s change of faith might have brought a brief lull 
in the battle, but failed to end the war between the Mamluks and Ilkhanids. It was widely held in 
Cairo, and modern researchers tend to agree, that Tegiidar Ahmad was not in search of “right 


guidance”; rather he was hoping to soften the resistance of Muslims who supported Qalawin 
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against the infidel Mongols on chiefly religious and ideological grounds.** In any case, the first 
of Ahmad’s two embassies to Qalawiin in 681/1282 demanded that the Mamluk sultan submit to 
the Ilkhanids on threat of war.**° 

The reply issued by Qalawiin’s chancery has raised lasting implications for the sultan’s 
view of the Abbasid caliphate. In some versions of the letter preserved in Mamluk chronicles, 
after praising God and the Prophet, Qalawin lauded al-Hakim, “the master of rightly guided 
(mahdiyyiin) caliphs, the cousin of the master of messengers and the caliph whom the people of 


” 


religion cling to,” implying that if Tegitidar Ahmad was sincere in his wish to be a genuine 


Muslim, he too was obliged to acknowledge and obey the caliph who sanctified Mamluk 
authority.°8’ 

It is a puzzling fact that with the exception of Ibn al-‘Ibri (Bar Hebraeus) and Shafi‘ ibn 
‘Alt, most Mamluk historians omit the references to al-Hakim, whereas Il[khanid sources on the 
other hand, retained Qalawiin’s allusions to the caliph.*** Perhaps learning from his earlier 
confrontation with Sunqur al-Ashqar, Qalawtin recognized that the caliphate could be used 
against him if it figured too prominently in his correspondence. 

Baybars had put the caliphate and Islam to service in cultivating a much-needed alliance 
with Berke Khan of the Golden Horde. After the latter’s death in 665/1267, leadership passed 
back to a non-Muslim branch of the family under Méngkaé Temiir (665-79/1267-80), who in spite 
of not sharing the faith of the Mamluk sultan, found it politic to uphold the status quo with 
Cairo.3*? By 678-9/1280 Golden Horde leadership fell again into Muslim hands with Téde 
Moéngka (679-87/1280-7), and the reinvigorated friendship between the two powers facilitated the 


flow of new slave recruits to power the Mamluk system. Qalawtin assumed the role, as Baybars 
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did before him with Berke, of “elder brother” to the fledgling khdn.*”? Qalawiin’s need to deal 
with friendly Muslim rulers demonstrated the enduring importance of the caliphate to the 
Mamluk sultan, even as he kept the caliph under close confinement. Controlling access to al- 
Hakim proved to be a powerful political asset for the sultan, and it is difficult to insist that the 
caliphate “fell into disuse” during Qalawiin’s reign when evidence suggests that the symbolic and 
theoretical value continued as ever. 

Qalawin, who may even have claimed to assume some spiritual sovereignty in his own 
right, still seems to have understood the caliph as a source of authority available for the sultan to 
assume and absorb as Baybars had done.*”' Having been delegated with caliphal authority, the 
caliph was essentially removed from the equation and the sultan invested with his powers to rule 


or bestow office at his pleasure.*”” 


Al-Ashraf Khalil (689-93/1290-3) 

By way of an investiture deed, Qalawtin named his son al-Salih ‘Ali as his chosen 
replacement in 679/1280.° However, al-Salih ‘Ali predeceased his father in 687/1288, and 
succession fell instead to another son, al-Ashraf Khalil (689-93/1290-3).°4 

Early on critical disadvantages beset al-Ashraf Khalil: his father had little confidence in 
him, even expressing misgivings about “setting Khalil upon the Muslims,” and did not even place 
his seal upon his son’s diploma.*”> Worse still, al-Ashraf Khalil had failed to win over the amirs 


who had earlier thrown in their lot with al-Salih ‘Alt. Because of this, modern researchers have 
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suggested that a dire need for legitimacy drove al-Ashraf Khalil to reach for the Abbasid 
caliphate.*°° Even so, as with his father, surviving records of al-Ashraf Khalil’s investiture 
ceremony do not mention the presence or involvement of the caliph.*°’ Nevertheless, in Dhi al- 
Qa‘da 689/November 1290 al-Ashraf Khalil rode out with the symbols of his office, donning a 
black caliphal robe.*** 

Several months into his reign, al-Ashraf Khalil restored the caliphate to prominence in 
Cairo by renewing the bay‘a to al-Hakim.*” After capturing the last Crusader stronghold at Acre 
in 690/1291, al-Ashraf Khalil returned to Cairo to provide special honors to al-Hakim at court on 
25 Ramadan 690/21 September 1291.4 The caliph received gifts, clothing of distinction, and a 
replica of dhu al-figar, the famous two-pronged sword associated with the Prophet and ‘Alt ibn 
Abi Talib.*”! 

The Ilkhanids remained the great enemy in the east, though they suffered a period of 
turbulence in the wake of the death of Arghtin (683-90/1284-91) in Rabi‘ I 690/March 1291, 
followed by the succession of his brother Gaikhatu (690-4/1291-5).“” Intelligence concerning the 
Mongol situation may have tempted al-Ashraf Khalil to consider making another attempt on 
Baghdad.*" Nevertheless, the sultan eventually decided against engaging the IIkhanids directly 
and instead took aim at their Armenian allies. 

The caliph became a centerpiece in the sultan’s war preparations. On Friday 24 Shawwal 


690/10 October 1291 the citadel mosque was decorated to receive the first public sermon 
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delivered by al-Hakim in several decades.*“ Organizers arranged furniture deemed significant to 
the Prophet’s family along with flat pillows and carpets. Abbasid emblems adorned the hall and 
Qur’an reciters read verses and made prayers for the sultan. Al-Ashraf Khalil ordered a company 
of amirs to wait on the caliph. After his sweeping entrance into the citadel, bedecked in Abbasid 
garb and a sword, Mamluk amirs vied to shake the hand of al-Hakim and absorb the blessings of 
his presence. After meeting the sultan and basking in orate praise, the caliph ascended the 
minbar and delivered a khutba.*° 

The sultan ordered Badr al-Din ibn Jama‘a, who, during the years of the caliph’s 
seclusion, had been appointed chief Shafi‘T gqadi and orator of the citadel mosque, to lead 
congregational prayers after the caliph’s khutba. After the service, the caliph returned to his 
residence with a newly assigned retinue of caretakers and associates to enhance his household.*° 

To commemorate the one-year anniversary of his father’s death on the night of 4 Dhii al- 
Qa‘da 690/29 October 1291 al-Ashraf Khalil ordered a gathering of upper level amirs and 
religious dignitaries to convene at Qalawin’s Mansuriyya mausoleum complex for a Qur’an- 
completion ceremony and religious retreat. Scores of lit candle arrangements flooded the room 
with bright light as thick smoke from incense and ambergris wafted around the participants. 
Attendees spent the night reciting Qur’an and viewing marvelous treasures on display.*”’ In the 
early morning, al-Ashraf Khalil, dressed in white, joined the caliph, clad in Abbasid black, and 
together they entered Qalawiin’s tomb. The pair paid respects to the “martyred” sultan as verses 


of the Qur’an were recited before them, recounting God’s pleasure with the followers who 
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pledged loyalty to the Prophet under the tree.** Poets sang and notable attendees were honored 
with robes. The caliph, visibly aged, eloquently addressed the gathering to speak on the 
importance of jihdd and the re-conquest of Iraq. 

Before departing for the campaign, al-Ashraf Khalil took the caliph to visit patients at 
Qalawtin’s hospital. For one observer, the mere sight of the pair was enough to raise the spirits 
and health of the inmates. From the hospital, the young sultan and elderly caliph embarked on 
another grand procession for inspections at the citadel whilst alms were distributed to 
onlookers.*"° 

Another Qur’an completion event occurred at the tomb of Qalawin several months later 
in Rabi‘ I 691/March 1292.4!! Al-Ashraf Khalil himself appeared the next day to distribute 
copious amounts of wealth at his father’s grave.*!” At the end of the month al-Hakim delivered a 
final intensely motivational Friday sermon in the citadel mosque before the sultan and his armies 
departed for Aleppo, the staging ground for their siege of the Armenian stronghold Qal‘at al- 
Rim.*? The reign of al-Ashraf Khalil, however, was not to last long; a group of conspirators 
including the sultan’s deputy (nd@’ib al-saltana) Baydara and Lajin al-Mansiril ambushed him on 


8 Muharram 693/9 December 1293 during a hunting expedition.*!* 
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More than his father, al-Ashraf Khalil elevated the caliph, created a function for him in 
state ceremonies, spent sums on his household and even listened patiently to his advice.*!> 
“Reviver of the Abbasid state” (muhyi al-dawla al-‘abbasiyya) was an apt statement for the coins 
and inscriptions of al-Ashraf Khalil whereas his predecessors had contented themselves with 
“gasim amir al-mu’minin.” To some extent this implies that al-Ashraf Khalil may have been 
interested in restoring a more universal Islamic empire comprised of all the lands that the 
Abbasids ruled in their heyday.*'® 

Divergent interpretations of al-Ashraf Khalil’s close relationship with al-Hakim exist in 
modern research.*!” On one hand, the sultan needed to vindicate his sultanate before his father’s 
skeptical amirs. Bringing the caliph into his father’s tomb on several occasions may have been an 
attempt to appeal to Qalawiin’s old supporters among the Mamluks and rouse them for the 
coming battle. On the other hand, these public appearances of the caliph also struck a chord with 
a largely inchoate popular concept of the caliph as guide and protector of the Muslims in 
dangerous times. Al-Ashraf Khalil, by reputation, was a pious Muslim ruler, certainly more so 
than his father. It is hard to rule out the return of the caliph to prominence as a sincere act of the 
sultan’s Islamic piety.*!* Finally, it has been argued that Khalil’s use of the caliph produced a 
political inertia that thereafter mandated the caliph’s appearance at all subsequent Mamluk 


sultanic investiture ceremonies, including the usurpers, which many were.*!” 


Kitbugha and Lajin 
After the assassination of al-Ashraf Khalil the dominant amirs nominally placed another 
son of Qalawiin on the throne as al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad in 693/1293 before the eventual 


usurpation of the sultanate by the amir Zayn al-Din Kitbugha al-Manstri (694-6/1295-7) as al- 
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Malik al-‘Adil in Muharram 694/November-December 1294.”° Although no detailed report of 
Kitbugha’s investiture ceremony remains, authorities summoned al-Hakim and the chief judges to 
endorse the coup and furnish it with shart‘ approval.**! The caliph, likely coaxed under duress, 
denounced the youthfulness of al-Nasir Muhammad as the reason for his inability to rule 
coherently.*”” 

The mamluk Lajin al-Mansur, a conspirator in the murder of al-Ashraf Khalil who had 
escaped the wrath of that sultan’s mamliks, emerged to be appointed nd’ib al-saltana by 
Kitbugha. Lajin grew ambitious in the months that followed and made an attempt on Kitbugha’s 
life in 696/1296. The move ultimately forced the sultan into retirement in Syria. After Kitbugha’s 
flight from politics the amirs agreed on the selection of Lajin as sultan with the title al-Mansur. 
On 10 Safar 696/8 December 1296 the new sultan summoned al-Hakim to conclude a mutual 
mubaya‘a ceremony in which the pair exchanged investitures. When it was his turn, Lajin 
received a black caliphal robe of honor (a/-khil ‘a al-khalifatiyya) from the caliph who was also 
mentioned in his diploma of investiture. Some days later Lajin appeared publicly to ride in an 
inaugural procession, dressed in caliphal honor garments with his investiture document paraded 
before him. To calm unrest regarding the turnover in leadership, the sultan sent a letter to 
Damascus announcing his attainment of both approval from both the Cairo amirs and the Abbasid 
caliph who issued a tag/id or letter of appointment to him.*”7 

While the caliphate lost some of the special deference it enjoyed during al-Ashraf 
Khaltl’s reign (such as mention on the coinage), Lajin continued to treat al-Hakim with dignity 


and to some extent maintained the caliph in the public eye. In addition to bankrolling the Abbasid 
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household and bestowing gifts on the family, Lajin offered the caliph opportunities to ride at his 
side during processions and to attend official functions as an honored guest.‘* As Khalil had 
done before him, Lajin settled the caliph in a multi-storied residential dwelling with belvederes 
(mandzir) in Cairo’s al-Kabsh district near the Ibn Tiliin mosque.*”> The sultan likewise supplied 
the caliph with cash, provisions, and pack animals to take on pilgrimage to the holy cities of the 
Hijaz in 697/1298 along with his children, various family members, and sons of Baybars and ‘Isa 
ibn Muhanna.*”° 

The sultans who reigned during al-Hakim’s thirty-year caliphate did little to extend or 
project his importance outside of Cairo, and the caliph’s pilgrimage was not without incident. In 
Mecca a minor confrontation occurred when al-Hakim apparently wished to have the minbars of 
the holy city deliver orations and offer prayers in his name. The local sharif Abii Numayy 


Muhammad (d. 701/1301)’ who, perhaps felt threatened, suspicious or otherwise resentful 
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toward the caliph’s presence, haughtily confronted al-Hakim and challenged him over his claim 
to Abbasid lineage in the form of dialogue recreated by the Egyptian amir al-hajj and reported by 
the historian al-‘Ayni: “Who are you and what is said of you? Who was your father? You should 
be ashamed to mention your pedigree in proximity to my own!” The sharif then began 
enumerating his noble ancestors as the elderly al-Hakim sat silent and failed to defend himself 
beyond a meek recitation of several verses praising the sharif’s lineage.’?8 The amir al-hajj 
stepped in to calm the situation and the caliph returned to Cairo with minor scuffs to his dignity. 
It is unclear why the sharif perceived the caliph as a threat. Perhaps he felt able to attack an 
influential outsider with impunity as the caravan was in a state of ritual purity (ihram) for the 
pilgrimage. 

During his final years in Cairo, Mamluk sources suggest the Commander of the Faithful 
and his family enjoyed moderate autonomy in al-Kabsh, mixing freely among the common folk at 
local town markets, absorbing popular culture, and appropriating the customs of townsfolk to the 


detriment of the last vestiges of their noble family reputation.*”” 


The Second Reign of al-Nasir Muhammad and the Death of the Caliph 

When Lajin’s reign ended in assassination in 698/1299, the senior amirs recalled the 
Qalawunid prince al-Nasir Muhammad from exile in al-Karak and restored him to the sultanate as 
the latest factional rivalry ran its course.**° The two leading contenders had been active in Lajin’s 
circle, but helped bring about their leader’s demise. Sayf al-Din Salar led a faction of Turkish 
amirs and Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Jashinkir had been the candidate favored by the contingent of 
Circassian amirs imported by Qalawiin.*"! In al-Karak, al-Nasir Muhammad received a letter 
confirming the unanimous consent of the important Cairene amirs, along with the approval and 
encouragement of the caliph. In Cairo the chief amirs staged a show coronation for the young 


sultan attended by al-Hakim, the four chief qadis, and notable amirs on 6 Jumada I 698/February 
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al-Jashinkir, see: Manhal, 3:467-73. 
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1299. The Mamluk chancery produced a new investiture diploma on behalf of the Abbasid caliph 
drawn up by Shams al-Din Ibrahim ibn al-Qaysarani.*” Despite earlier criticisms of al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s youth and inexperience (presumably at the behest of Kitbugha and Lajin), the 
caliph welcomed the return of the young sultan and delegated sultanic authority to him for a 
second time without incident. Several days later, al-Nasir Muhammad embarked on his second 
inaugural procession cloaked in a black Abbasid robe and his investiture deed on display.** 

Meanwhile, the IIkhanids remained a serious threat for the Mamluks at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Since 694/1295, governance had been in the hands of Mahmud Ghazan Khan 
who, shortly before his succession, converted to Islam on the advice of his general Nawriz.*4 
Islam became the religion of Ghazan’s intimates and his army was compelled to embrace the 
faith. As in the past, the Ilkhanid ruler’s adoption of Islam had little bearing on relations with 
Cairo, even though news of Ghazan’s conversion had been a cause for great celebration there.**° 
The implication for Mamluk ideology appears to have been that not having a bay‘a to the 
recognized imam of the time (the Mamluk sultan and his theoretical liege lord, the Abbasid 
caliph), automatically removed enemies from the faith.**° This represents another expression of 
the indispensability of the caliphate in spite of its decreased political power. 

In mid-Safar 699/November 1299 al-Nasir Muhammad along with al-Hakim, the qadis, 
amirs, and the Egyptian army headed for Damascus to confront a Mongol advance towards 


Syria.8’ After arriving on 8 Rabi‘ I 699/3 December 1299, Mamluk forces proceeded to Hims 
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where the Mamluks absorbed a historic defeat near Wadi al-Khazindar. Although mosques in 
Damascus delivered the khutba in the name of Ghazan, the Mongols pulled out shortly after 
Jumada I 699/February 1300. A later Mongol invasion followed in 700/1300-1 which was 
confounded due to inclement weather, though Ghazan went on to launch a third and final attack 
in 702/1303.*%8 That same year, the Mamluks wrote to Ghazan informing him that Baghdad must 
be restored to the Abbasid caliph.” 

In her study of Mamluk-Ilkhanid diplomatic correspondence from this period, Anne 
Broadbridge characterized the unfavorable Mongol view of the Abbasid caliphate under Ghazan 
and his successor Oljeitu (1304-16) as being informed by a preference for Twelver Shi‘ism.“° 
The Mongol rulers came to see all Sunni caliphal dynasties as illegitimate, which was perhaps 
worsened by frequent Mamluk appeals to the Abbasid legitimacy of al-Hakim in communiqués 
written since the time of Qalawin.**! Ilkhanid interest in Shi‘ism may thus have been partially 
linked to a parallel Islamic legitimacy capable of challenging Mamluk notions of Abbasid 
supremacy.” Traces of anti-Abbasid sentiment likewise surfaced in IIkhanid historiography and 


material culture: 


[Ghazan’s minister and historian] Rashid al-Din consistently portrayed the [Abbasid] 
dynasty as corrupt and oppressive, and lacking the divine favor bestowed on the 
Ilkhanids themselves. His description of the death of al-Musta‘sim in 1258 portrayed 
the last bumbling scion of a dynasty whose day was over [...] Visions both of the 
divine favor enjoyed by Ghazan and Oljeitii, and of Abbasid corruption, also 
surfaced in the IIkhanid artistic tradition. 
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The Mongols and Mamluks traded correspondence in these years reminiscent of the tone 
set by Qalawiin and Ahmad Tegiidar thirty years earlier.“* Again, al-Hakim was referenced by al- 
Nasir Muhammad’s chancery in attempts to enlighten the i/khdn (or rather, padishah-i Islam, as 
Ghazan favored) on obedience to the Abbasid caliph and the ruler who upheld and supported him. 
One letter warned Ghazan that “he who befriends (the caliph) is protected by God, and God takes 
him in hand, but God will humiliate the one who opposes (the caliph), or (opposes) the ruler who 
elevates him.”*4° This included the Mamluks and their territory, as hosts and protectors of the 
caliphate, within the sphere of divine protection. 

Upon returning to Cairo, al-Hakim lived out his final days in al-Kabsh where he 
succumbed to an unspecified disease on 18 Jumada I 701/19 January 1302, aged between 70 and 
80 years. Two days before his death the caliph summoned judges and notaries to legally designate 
his son Sulayman as heir to the caliphate. State officials concealed the death of the caliph until the 
na’ib al-saltana Sayf al-Din Salar announced it before prayer and summoned all the amirs, heads 
of state, Sufi shaykhs and religious personnel to attend. The shaykh al-shuyukh Kartm al-Din al- 
Amuli, master of the Sa‘id al-Su‘ada khdanqd and the chief body-washer ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz 
were ordered to perform the bathing ritual and other funerary rites. The rank and file Mamluk 
amirs including Baybars al-Jashinkir came down to al-Kabsh to honor al-Hakim and attend his 
funeral bath and in doing so collected honor for themselves. The amirs, chief judges, and 
grandees participated in a symbolic procession on foot from the caliph’s neighborhood to the 
nearby Ibn Tiltin mosque. The shaykh al-shuyukh then offered the farewell prayer for al-Hakim 
at the horse market below the citadel after the afternoon prayer. The first Abbasid caliph to be 
buried in Egypt was then interred in al-Qarafa cemetery slightly south of Cairo near the shrine of 
Sayyida Nafisa (d. 208/824) which became the traditional burial area for the Abbasid family in 


Cairo. 44° 
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Al-Nasir Muhammad and the Caliphate of Abii Rabi‘a Sulayman al-Mustakfi billah 
(701-40/1301-40) 

Identified by Mamluk chroniclers as the third Abbasid of Cairo and fortieth caliph of the 
dynasty overall, Abi Rabi‘a Sulayman, was born on approximately 15 Muharram 684/23 March 
1285 during Qalawiin’s reign in the tower of the citadel to Khatiin,”” a Turkish concubine.™* Al- 
Dhahabi dubbed Sulayman, the first Abbasid caliph born in Cairo, “Baghdad? in origin, Egyptian 
by birth.” Sulayman reached maturity during his father’s isolation in the citadel tower and later 
shared family accommodations at al-Kabsh.“? Reared in courtly confinement, the Abbasid 
prince, described in early youth as brown-skinned with a wispy beard,**° befriended the young 
sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, with whom he was close in age and entwined in a similar 
predicament.**! The two princes, described as “brotherly” by Mamluk sources, bonded over polo 
matches, archery practice, hunting, and parading.*? 

During the seventeen years that followed the assassination of his brother al-Ashraf Khalil 
(693-709/1293-1310), al-Nasir Muhammad’s reign was twice interrupted by usurpers. The caliph 
al-Hakim and the qadis presided over his first two investitures as sultan in 693/1293 and 
698/1299. Although the Commander of the Faithful had been an active participant in the first 
ceremony, Mamluk authorities did not expect the caliph or qadis to contribute much to the 


proceedings of the 698/1299 investiture, other than to attend as Mamluk custom now required.*°? 
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As with his first reign, al-Nasir Muhammad again found himself a figurehead sultan, diverting 
attention from the competition between rival amirs Salar and Baybars al-Jashinkir. 

Sulayman had not been his father’s first choice for caliphal succession. The caliph al- 
Hakim had originally planned to entrust another son, Muhammad, with the dignity of the family 
office, even concluding a covenant that named him al-Mustamsik billah. However, Muhammad 
predeceased his father on 20 Dhii al-Hijja 695/19 October 1296.44 Al-Hakim next considered 
Ibrahim, a son of the late al-Mustamsik Muhammad, but allegedly reconsidered after hearing 
rumors of his grandson’s debauchery and questionable associates.*° Sulayman, the eldest 
surviving son of al-Hakim, thus emerged as a third candidate, though his father seemed hesitant 
due to the inexperience of a young man on the cusp of his twenties.**° The young sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad was equally concerned about the youth of his friend and apparently refused to pledge 
allegiance to Sulayman as caliph until the chief Shafi‘t qadi Ibn Dagiq al-‘Id affirmed his 
suitability for office before a council of dignitaries.**’ 

On the morning of his father’s death, Mamluk authorities summoned Sulayman, a young 
man uninstructed in formal Islamic training, who had, however, “done a little work” (ishtaghala 
qalilan), to the citadel to allow the amirs to testify that the new caliph had granted al-Nasir 
Muhammad all the powers entrusted to him by the former caliph.*°* Sulayman reaffirmed the 
titles and dignities his father had conferred upon al-Nasir Muhammad and draped him in black 


robes of honor.**’ After the funerary prayers for al-Hakim, Sulayman and his young cousins who 
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had led the funeral procession were sent back to the Kabsh palace under guard of five eunuchs 
who watched them closely for some time from their posts at the gate of the Abbasid residence.* 
Some days later on 24 Jumada I 701/25 January 1302, Sulayman and the young 
delegation of Abbasids rejoined the amirs at the citadel for a formal assumption of the office 
bequeathed to the incoming caliph. In the presence of the important Cairene amirs, al-Nasir 


Muhammad officially granted Sulayman the title of al-Mustakfi billah along with the black robe 


of the caliphate and tarha headdress while the caliph’s cousins received honorary garments.**! 


The sultan and amirs completed a bay ‘a ceremony similar to that which had been performed with 
al-Hakim in years past. The sultan, followed by military and religious notables, swore allegiance 
to the new caliph before a grand feast and public reading of the investiture document.*” Shortly 
thereafter, al-Nasir Muhammad set about making changes to the living conditions of the Abbasid 


family: 


The sultan then issued his orders to ask [the caliph] to stay in the Kabsh Palace and 
to give [the caliph and his brother] the stipend equal to their father’s allowance 
during his last days in addition to some bonus (ziyadat) by which he made them feel 
at ease and be optimistic. They stayed in the Kabsh palace until Thursday, the 
beginning of Jumada II (February 1, 1302), when the sultan sent a protocol officer 
(mihmandar) with a team of aides and a flock of camels to move the caliph, his 
brother, his nephews as well as their wives and all those under their shelter to the 
[Cairo] Jabal Citadel.*°? They were given accommodations in two halls; one was 
called the Salihtya Hall and the other the Zahirlya Hall. They received their stipends 
as prescribed.* 


The day after the bay ‘a ceremony, newly minted dinars and dirhams bore the name of al- 


Mustakfi, which mosque orators also mentioned in the Friday sermons of Egypt.*® The amirs 
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the family of his friend Sulayman. See: Ibn Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 189; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al- 
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distributed reports of the new caliph’s accession to Mamluk governors and clients.*%° News 
arrived in Syria on 6 Jumada II 701/6 February 1302 by postal courier and a copy of the 
investiture deed accompanied the announcement of the death and burial of al-Hakim, as well as 
the accession of his son which the Syrian qadi Shams al-Din al-Hartri read before an assembled 
crowd. Three days later the name of al-Mustakfi graced the Friday sermon at the main mosque of 
Damascus after which the congregation beseeched God for mercy for the late al-Hakim, “caliph 
of the Muslims.”*° 

The fraternal friendship between sultan and caliph continued to flourish and the two 
frequently attended official state functions together.*°’ Despite a return to life in citadel 
internment, the presence of the new caliph continued to bolster Mamluk war aims. In early 
702/1302, Ghazan Khan renewed efforts to intimidate Cairo by encroaching on land near Syria.*” 
In response, envoys of the sultan arrived at Hilla in Jumada I 702/December 1302 to present 
Ghazan with an indecorous letter restating Cairo’s position that the Mamluks were the true 
protectors of Islam against IIkhan infidels. The letter demanded that in the interest of peace, 
Ghazan must mint new coins: on one side, the IIkhanid ruler could name himself alongside the 
caliph al-Mustakfi, while the lone name of al-Nasir Muhammad should appear on the reverse.*”° 

As al-Nasir Muhammad departed with his battalions, word reached the Syrian amirs that 
the sultan would be arriving with the caliph and reports of great celebration and relief swept over 
the masses at the news of the impending arrival of the Egyptian army.*7! In Ramadan 702/April 
1303 Ghazan ordered what was to be his final assault on Syria.*”” The Mongols rode to Damascus 
and encountered Egyptian forces under Baybars al-Jashinkir, Salar, and al-Nasir Muhammad 
himself. The caliph journeyed with the sultan south of Damascus near Shaghab to serve as a 


living standard, safeguarding divine support and strengthening Mamluk resolve in battle.4”? The 
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caliph rode beside the sultan, mounted for all to see in a bulbous turban, black robe (farjiyya), and 
girded with an Arabian sword, while the amirs followed on foot.‘ During the battle al-Mustakfi 
recited from the Qur’an and lectured portions of the army, reminding them that fighting for the 
sultan could not guarantee their place in heaven; instead, they must fight for their religion, their 
prophet, and their families.*”> Participants may have recalled that the caliph’s father had played a 
similar role of encouraging the Egyptian army to prosecute jihad against the Mongols until they 
attained victory. Although they absorbed heavy casualties, the Mamluks successfully drove the 
Mongols from Syria, and as Donald Little suggests, “won the battle, perhaps as a result, in part, of 
the caliph’s inspiration.””*”° Al-Mustakfi was again present to lead al-Nasir Muhammad’s 
triumphal army into a jubilant Damascus.*”” 

Although hostilities with the IIkhanids ended after Ghazan’s death in 703/1304,*” shortly 
thereafter a diplomatic row with Yemen from 706-7/1306-8 pulled the caliph in once again.*” 
Angered by the hubris of the Rasulid leader al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Hizabr al-Din Dawtd (696- 
721/1296-1321) the Mamluks, in 704/1304-5, drafted a letter in the name of al-Mustakfi in the 
hope of reaffirming suzerainty over the Hijaz and Yemen.**° Annual Rasulid tribute for Cairo had 


diminished significantly by 705/1305-6 and the sultan’s court expressed impatience to the ruler of 
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Yemen who had ignored earlier reprimands.**' The outrage provoked an even more scathing letter 
from the Mamluk chancery in 707/1307-8 issued in the name of al-Mustakfi.**? The message 
offered the possibility for a peaceful restoration of relations with Yemen combined with a latent 
threat of invading Mamluk armies and war-elephants.** 

The second sultanate of al-Nasir Muhammad was disturbed in 708/1309 when the 
magnate amir Baybars al-Jashinkir, reluctantly forced to the top by his Circassian following, 
came to prominence over the amir Salar. Lacking support to assert his claim, al-Nasir Muhammad 
feigned abdication and fled to al-Karak which became the base from which he secretly raised 
forces and invited sympathetic Syrian amirs to support his return to power.*** Eventually, these 
countercurrents of intrigue would dissolve the friendship between al-Nasir Muhammad and his 
Abbasid caliph. 

Alone in Cairo on 23 Shawwal 708/5 April 1309, little recourse remained to al-Mustakfi 
who ultimately confirmed the sultanate of Baybars al-Jashinkir as al-Malik al-Muzaffar, and 
dressed him in a black Abbasid cloak and turban.**° Accompanied by great celebration in Cairo, 
the ‘ahd document, encased in a black satin bag, was paraded over the head of Baybars al- 
Jashinkir in a great spectacle of caliphal favor.**° Popular support for Baybars al-Jashinkir 
dwindled in subsequent months as plague and bad harvests undermined his reign. The position of 
the new sultan worsened further when many troops defected in favor of al-Nasir Muhammad.**’ 
As news spread of the latter’s return, Baybars al-Jashinkir summoned the caliph for a renewal of 


investiture.*** The resulting document refuted al-Nasir Muhammad’s kinship-based pretensions to 
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the sultanate.**? Notably, it took the position that “kingship is childless” (al-mulk ‘aqim).*°° It 
meant, in other words, that Baybars al-Jashinkir was no usurper against the House of Qalawtn 
and indeed, disobedience to a sultan sanctioned by the caliph was tantamount to disobeying the 
Prophet Muhammad himself.*?! Followed through to the end, the argument denies any right for 
the sultan to appoint his successors and leaves such power to the caliph. It also allowed the sultan 
the power to rule only at the caliph’s pleasure. 

When mosque personnel read copies of the second investiture document of Baybars al- 
Jashinkir from the pulpits, many worshippers, after hearing mention of al-Nasir Muhammad, 
proclaimed “God grant him victory!” But after hearing Baybars al-Jashinkir named in the 
document, loudly protested “We do not want him!’*”” In other mosques the ‘amma dismissed 
what was presented to them as the caliph’s document and said “We have no sultan except al- 
Malik al-Nasir!’4 

Grasping at straws, Baybars al-Jashinkir sent a copy of the caliph’s document to his own 
son-in-law the amir Sayf al-Din Burulght al-Ashrafi, whose troops had started to declare in favor 
of al-Nasir Muhammad.’ Burulghi opened the document, noted the opening, “Verily [this 
document is issued] from Sulayman,” then quoted the Qur’an, ironically observing that “[To the 


prophet] Sulayman [God has subjected] the wind!’*°> To the messenger he said “Tell that fool 
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[Baybars al-Jashinkir], by God, not a single person remains turned towards the caliph!’’° 
Baybars fled Cairo mere days before the return of al-Nasir Muhammad.*?? Abandoned and 
vulnerable, al-Mustakfi found himself in the unenviable position of having publicly denounced 
the ruling legitimacy of his old friend. 

The third and final enthronement of al-Nasir Muhammad occurred on 2 Shawwal 709/5 
March 1310.4° Al-Mustakfi attended the ceremony and awkwardly approached to congratulate 
the sultan. Visibly aggravated, al-Nasir Muhammad did not mince words to the caliph; “Are you 
here to greet a rebel (khariji)? Was I a rebel? Does Baybars come from Abbasid stock (sulalat 
bani ‘Abbas)?’*”? Fearful, or perhaps wishing to keep his dignity, the caliph kept silent. To add to 
the insult, al-Nasir Muhammad openly ignored the caliph’s endorsement of Baybars al- 
Jashinkir..°’- The unpopularity of the latter coupled with zeal for the return of al-Nasir 
Muhammad represents a turning point for the Cairo caliphate. This may have been a key 
opportunity for an incoming sultan to rid the realm of the caliphate at a time of disgrace. 

The caliph proved unable to ease the sultan’s misgivings and in spite of support from the 
Shafi‘l qadi Ibn Jama‘a, could not convince al-Nasir Muhammad that earlier testaments for 
Baybars al-Jashinkir had been supplied under duress.°°! Thus al-Nasir Muhammad most likely 
saw al-Mustakfi as a dangerous liability for the remainder of his reign. Nevertheless, the sultan 
maintained benevolence and for some time satisfied himself by secluding the caliph while 
keeping tabs on his actions.°” 

Few details of al-Mustakfi’s activities during al-Nasir Muhammad’s third reign have 
survived in Mamluk sources. While he was confined to the citadel and brought out only to 


participate in official ceremonial connected with the regime, the caliph lived a full family life and 
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fathered several children.° 


He prematurely selected his son Khidr as heir to the caliphal 
covenant (wali al-‘ahd) but the boy predeceased him in Jumada II 710/October-November 1310 
and was interred at the family mausoleum.-™ Another son, Baraka (d. 714/1315), also named 
presumptive heir as al-Mustawthiq [or possibly al-Muhtadi billah] in an ‘ahd document, failed to 
outlive his father.*°° Access to the caliph by the ‘u/ama’ remained unimpeded, and historians 
among them recorded details of his life in captivity. In their efforts to enshrine the caliph as a 
pious and versatile man wronged by the sultan, Mamluk sources claim the caliph was a great 
aesthete with keen interest in music and singing, and that he had nurtured a love for archery and 
polo throughout his life.°°° Although one source describes the caliph as somewhat indecisive in 
his own personal affairs,*°°’ he did attempt to cultivate a social life and spoil his intimate 
entourage. When able, al-Mustakfi entertained prominent men of letters such as Khalil ibn Aybak 
al-Safadi (d. 763/1363) who visited the caliph numerous times and described him as physically 
suited to the regency of his office and as one who possessed a kingly demeanor.**? Al-Mustakfi 
had a number of companions whom he met with regularly and whose needs he tried to fulfill 
through his own resources.°°? According to al-Dhahabi, the caliph was particularly fond of 
treating a select few to enjoy private audiences with his singing slave girls.°!° 

Despite his mistrust of the caliph, several instances indicate that al-Nasir Muhammad 
continued to invoke the religious authority embodied by al-Mustakff when need arose. In 
713/1313, as a token of goodwill toward Togtogha or Togta (Arabic: Tuqtay), the khan of the 
Golden Horde (690-712/1290-1312), al-Nasir Muhammad sent several chests of fine fabric and a 


message stating that the two rulers would walk side-by-side to defeat their common enemies and 


after retaking Baghdad, “return the caliph to the throne (kurs7) of his caliphate.”>!! 
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5% Indeed, the caliph could often be seen sporting a jawkdn across his shoulder, a type of satchel associated 
with polo. See: al-Dhahabi, Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 53:376; al-Shuja‘l, Ta’rikh, 1:92; Misa al-Ytsuft, Nuzhat al- 
ndzir fi strat al-Malik al-Nasir, ed. Ahmad Hutayt (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1986), 362; al-Qalqashandi, 
Subh, 5:448; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:207. 

507 Al-Dhahabi, Ta rikh al-Islam, 53:376. 

5° Al-Safadi, Wafi, 15:349; idem, A ‘yan, 2:420; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:207. 

5 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:21. 

510 Al-Dhahabi, Ta rikh al-Islam, 53:376. 

51! Tbn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 9:281; Mahasin Muhammad Waqqad, Misr fi al-‘Asr al-Mamliki: 
dirasat hadariyya (Cairo: Misr al-‘Arabiyya lil-Nashr wa-al-Tawzi‘, 2006), 62-3. Al-Nasir Muhammad’s 
appeals to Islam and the caliphate seem peculiar in light of Toqtogha’s Shamanist leanings. It was his 
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The next year, to mark the completion of a new mosque adjoining the shrine of Sayyida 
Nafisa, an important descendant of the Prophet buried in Cairo, al-Nasir Muhammad summoned 
al-Mustakfi on 8 Safar 714/24 May 1314 to attend the first khutba delivered at the structure by 
‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad al-Jawhari, inspector of the royal treasury (shahid al-khizanat al- 
sultaniyya).°’? In 718/1318 the sultan, whose grip on power had grown secure enough that he 
could leave Cairo for pilgrimage on several occasions, brought the caliph and thirty amirs in a 
hajj caravan that left for Mecca on 9 Dhi al-Qa‘da/2 January 1319 and returned in Safar (March- 
April 1319) the next year.°'? Some years later, the sultan summoned al-Mustakfi in 732/1331 to 
provide formal recognition of his son Anik as heir before the gadis, but, fearing the probability 
that his offspring would develop into a rival during his lifetime, al-Nasir Muhammad changed his 
mind.°!* 

Yet the old rancor between caliph and sultan was never fully extinguished: events in 
736/1335 culminated in the first banishment of an Abbasid from Cairo. Although many Mamluk 
sources entertain colorful hearsay, the precise cause of the dispute is difficult to pinpoint although 
it occurred in the climate of al-Nasir Muhammad’s purges and paranoia during his third reign.°! 
Some sources imply that security around the caliph was not as tight as al-Nasir Muhammad 
wished. The sultan was vexed by rumors that al-Mustakfi had several regular visitors, notably a 
jandar guardsman called Abt Shama (d. 758/1357), a jurist associate, and one of the sultan’s 
mamliks. Together the trio called on the caliph at the home of the Abbasid family in al-Kabsh.*'® 
The fisc supervisor of the sultan’s private holdings (ndazir al-khdss) Sharaf al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Nashw (d. 740/1339) was also apparently a regular visitor to the caliph’s residence.>!” 


The sultan may have feared that al-Mustakfi was cultivating a network of traitorous amirs and 


successor Ozbek, who brought the line to Islam once again. See: DeWeese, Islamization and Native 
Religion, 110-1, 118-21; Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 131. 

5!2 Mufaddal, Nahj, 585 note 1; al-Magrizi, Khitat, 4:1:214; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 9:199. On the shrine of 
Sayyida Nafisa, which would later become a source of revenue for the Abbasid family in Cairo, see: Yusuf 
Ragib, “Al-Sayyida Nafisa, Sa légende, son culte et son cimetiére,” Studia Islamica 45 (1977): 42. 

513 Tbn Iyas, Bada@’i‘, 1:1:450. On al-Nasir Muhammad’s earlier hajj in 712/1312, see: Abii al-Fida’, al- 
Mukhtasar, 4:85-6. (Abt al-Fida’ believed this pilgrimage occurred in Dhii al-Qa‘da 719/December 1319 
and not the year before, and that the sultan returned in 720/1320. See: al-Mukhtasar, 4:101-2). 

514 Al-Magrizi, Sulik, 2:2:343; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 1:497-8; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 9:99. On this 
incident and al-Nasir Muhammad’s struggles with succession, see: Holt, “Position and Power,” 239; idem, 
Age of the Crusades, 119; Amalia Levanoni, “The Mamluk Conception of the Sultanate,” [International 
Journal of Middle East Studies 26, no. 3 (1994): 380. 

515 Al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 387. 

516 A]-Magrizi describes a second visitor as an anonymous citadel muezzin. See: Sulitk, 2:2:416. 

517 Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:20. On this intriguing and sometimes detested figure in Mamluk history, see: 
Holt, Age of the Crusades, 118-9; Irwin, Middle East in the Middle Ages, 113-4; Levanoni, Turning Point, 
73-80; idem, “The al-Nashw Episode: A Case Study of “Moral Economy”,” Mamluk Studies Review 9, no. 
1 (2005): 207-20. 
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administrators to undermine his own authority. When word reached the sultan that Abi: Shama 
was practically a fixture in the caliph’s home, he was accused of dereliction of duty, summoned 
for a thrashing, and banished to Safad in Syria for several months.*!® 

Some evidence suggests that al-Mustakff may have been seduced by the opportunity to 
increase his religious authority. A formal redress, evidently in the caliph’s renowned handwriting, 
complained about the sultan’s absence from sessions of holy law (majlis al-shari‘ al-sharif) and 
accused al-Nasir Muhammad of negligence in religious matters, much to the sultan’s irritation.°!? 

Intrigue within the Abbasid house itself may have been the tipping point. Syrian 
chroniclers blamed the ambitions of al-Mustakft’s son and heir (wali al- ‘ahd) “al-Qa’im bi-amr 
Allah” Muhammad (d. 738/1338),°”° as well as the caliph’s nephew Ibrahim (later the caliph al- 
Wathiq billah), who allegedly went to the sultan to secretly slander al-Mustakfi in hopes of 
obtaining the family office for himself.**' The scandalous marriage of this Ibrahim (or another 
like-named son of the caliph) to a singing girl in 725/1325 ended in forced annulment and 
embarrassment for the family.°** Another son of the caliph, Sadaga, brought disgrace on the 
Abbasid house both on account of his passion for a certain mamlik and for coveting the lavish 
enjoyments at one of the family’s Nile residences near Elephant Island (Jazirat al-Fil), which 
aroused the sultan’s resentment towards the caliph.°”* 

On 13 Dhi al-Qa‘da 736/23 June 1336, authorities again placed the caliph and his 


immediate family under close surveillance at their old citadel quarters in the now colloquially- 





518 Al-Shuja‘t, Ta ’rikh, 1:14, 70; al-Yisufi, Nuzhat al-ndzir, 362; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 2:416. According to al- 
Dhahabt it was the caliph’s son Abt al-Fadl Muhammad who was a close confederate of Abi Shama rather 
than al-Mustakfi himself. Muhammad also had two contacts amongst the Isma‘tlt assassins (fidawis or 
fida’ts) active in Cairo. The caliph apparently wrote to his son warning him to curtail his clandestine 
activities, though Mamluk authorities ultimately captured the fidawis, bisecting one and burning the other 
alive. See: Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 53:344. For some comment on the activities of the Isma‘ili fidawis under the 
early Mamluks, see: Thorau, Lion of Egypt, 147, 164, 169, 176, 194, 201-3, 208; Herzog, Geschichte und 
Imaginaire, 176-81. Charles Melville has studied al-Nasir Muhammad’s use of fida@wis against his rival 
Qarasunqur during the early decades of the fourteenth century. See: “Sometimes by the Sword, Sometimes 
by the Dagger: The Role of the Isma‘ilis in Mamlik-Mongol Relations in the 8th/14th Century,” in 
Medieval Isma ‘ili History and Thought, ed. F. Daftary (Cambridge, 1996), 247-63. 

5!9 Tbn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 2:279; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 389; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:474. See 
also: Surtr, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin fi Misr, 80. 

520 Al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 53:344; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kdmina, 5:188. See also: al-Hajji, Internal 
Affairs, 27. Al-Dhahabi describes Muhammad as handsome and perceptive, a memorizer of the Qur’an and 
jurisprudence, as well as a skilled polo-player who died of illness at twenty-four after the family was exiled 
to Qius. 

2! Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:68; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 390. 

522 Al-Magrizi, Suliik, 2:1:268. This seems strange considering the caliph’s own well-known penchant for 
singing slave girls. 

523 Al-Safadi, Wafi, 15:350; al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 2:416. The caliph had access to a number of residences near 
the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa and Elephant Island. See: al-Nuwayri, Nihadya, 23:333; al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 
3:590-3; Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 6:21. 
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styled “tower of the caliph,” with a new jand@r stationed at the door.*** The caliph’s nephew 
Ibrahim was lodged in a nearby tower with his family and a sentry of their own. Both men were 
barred from leaving or accepting unauthorized visitors.°*> The detention of al-Mustakfi lasted just 
over five months until 21 Rabr‘ I 737/28 October 1336, thanks in part to the intervention of the 
amir Qawsun (d. 742/1341) an intimate of al-Nasir Muhammad who pleaded with the sultan to 


restore the caliph to his residence in al-Kabsh.**° Mamluk sources decried the decision to 


sequester the caliph as an unpopular move, which “most reasonable people found perplexing.”°”’ 


However, not all of the sultan’s counsel concerning the caliph was favorable. At a private 
meeting with the gadis, Jalal al-Din Qazwini urged al-Nasir Muhammad to take drastic action lest 
the caliph take a public stand against him capable of producing dire political consequences.°”* 
Incensed, the sultan exiled al-Mustakfi and the roughly 100 members of his household to the 


Upper Egyptian settlement of Qis on 19 Dhi al-Hijja 737/19 July 1337 under the supervision of 


the amir Qutluqtamur Quli.°”” 


The new abode of the Abbasid family proved to be a military outpost that served to 
maintain order among local tribes while also functioning as a containment area to deter and detain 
“potential troublemakers” from Cairo’s point of view.*° Al-Nasir Muhammad instructed the 


governor of Qi, the amir Safi al-Din, to personally tend to the caliph and his family.~*! 


°24 Mufaddal ibn Abi al-Fada’il, Agypten und Syrien zwischen 1317 und 1341 in der Chronik des Mufaddal 
Ibn Abi al-Fada’il, ed. and trans. Samira Kortantamer (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1973), 62; al-Safadi, Wafi, 
15:350; idem, A ‘yan, 2:420; Ibn Khaldtin, Ta’rikh, 5:947; Ibn Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 189; al- 
Maqrizi, Durar al-‘uqtd, 2:209; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 2:281; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 9:115; idem, 
Manhal, 6:21; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:242; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 1:1:472; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 
2:209. Al-‘Ayni reports that the tower had been known as “the caliph’s tower” (burj al-khalifa) since 
696/1296-7 after Lajin had made it a residence for the caliph al-Hakim. See: ‘gd, 3:359. 

35 Al-Jazari, Hawadith al-zamdn, 3:875; Mufaddal, Chronik, 62; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 14:176; al-Maqrizi, 
Sulak, 2:2:403; idem, Khitat, 3:784; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 9:115; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:472; al- 
Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:209. 

36 Al-Jazari, Hawadith al-zaman, 3:929; Mufaddal, Chronik, 65; al-Safadi, Wafi, 15:350; idem, A ‘yan, 
2:420; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 14:177; al-Magqrizi, Suliik 2:2:416; idem, Khitat, 3:784; idem, Durar al-‘uqid, 
2:209; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 9:115; idem, Manhal, 6:21; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:242; Ibn Duqmaq, al- 
Jawhar al-thamin, 189; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:472. See also: Surtr, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin fi Misr, 80. 

527 Al-Safadt, A ‘yan, 2:420. 

528 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:417; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kdmina, 2:279. This seems a rather strange point to argue 
considering al-Mustakf?’s support for Baybars al-Jashinkir had been resoundingly ignored. 

29 Baktash al-Fakhiri, in Beitrdige zur Geschichte der mamlukensultane, ed. K. W. Zetterstéen (Leiden, 
1919), 194; idem, Ta ‘rikh al-Fakhiri, 314; al-Dhahabt, Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 53:376; al-Shuja‘t, Ta ’rikh, 1:14; 
al-Safadi, Wafi, 15:350; idem, A ‘yan, 2:420 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 14:178, 180, 187; Ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar 
al-thamin, 189; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:261; al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 2:417; idem, Khitat, 3:784; idem, Durar al- 
‘uqud, 2:209-10; Ibn Taghribird!, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:242-3; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 389; al- 
Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:209. Several historians suggest this event occurred a year later in 738/1337- 
8: Ibn al-Wardi, Ta ’rikh, 2:469; Ibn Habib, Tadhkira, 2:297; Ibn Khaldtin, Ta ’‘rikh, 5:947; Ibn Taghribirdt, 
Manhal, 6:21; Ibn lyas, Bada i‘, 1:1:474 (12 Dhi al-Hijja 738/1 July 1338). 

530 Tbn al-Wardi, Ta’rikh, 2:470; al-Safadt, A ‘yan, 2:420; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:67; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:474- 
5. See also: Garcin, Ous, 200-1; Suriir, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin fi Misr, 80-1. It is unclear whether exiles in 
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The Abbasids remained in Qis for several years, establishing local connections and 
attempting to draw attention to the disrespectful treatment suffered by the Commander of the 
Faithful and his kin.**? During these years, the caliph’s yearly stipend gradually decreased from 
5,000 dirhams to 3,000 and then finally to 1,000, forcing many of the women in the caliph’s 
family to sell their clothes at nearby markets to produce sufficient income for the household.** 

Nevertheless, the name of al-Mustakfi remained in the weekly khutbas of Egypt and 
Syria.°** Mamluk sources imply that the caliph’s deportation unsettled the population, and 
inspired an outpouring of grief. Public opinion favored the caliph, and dismay regarding the 
sultan’s policy may have fomented an unspecified degree of civil unrest.°*° 

Resigned to his fate, al-Mustakft remained at Qis for another four years. Several months 
before the caliph’s death, Sadaqa, his son and fourth presumptive heir to the caliphate, passed 
away, hurling the caliph, we are told, into a deep depression until his own demise in Sha‘ban 


740/February 1340, aged around 56.**° Before his death, al-Mustakfi assembled forty witnesses 





Qis lived among the populace or were confined to solitary cells. We do know that “house-arrests” of amirs 
and high functionaries multiplied in that city during the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad. 

33! Al-Yusufi, Nuzhat al-ndzir, 363. 

532 Garcin, Ous, 201. 

533 Al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 2:421; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:417; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 2:280. From al-Dhahabi, 
we learn that part of the caliph’s stipend came from crop yields as well as money taken by the Mamluks as 
part of the poll tax on non-Muslims (jizya). See: Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 53:376. Al-Mustakfi also appears to have 
borrowed money (or possibly singing slave girls!) from a local slave-merchant (rakaba amir al-mu’minin 
ila dikkat al-nakhs wa-yaqtarad). A dikka (or dakka) is a small (wooden, stone, or marble) elevated 
structure or platform in the market. See: Yossef Rapoport, Marriage, Money and Divorce in Medieval 
Islamic Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 12, 15. On domestic slave girls and 
concubines in the Mamluk period, see: Yossef Rapoport, “Women and Gender in Mamluk Society,” 
Mamluk Studies Review 11, no. 2 (2007): 8-12. 

534 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:403; Ibn Hajar quoted in al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:67; al-Hajji, Internal Affairs, 29. 

335 Tbn al-Wardi, Ta ’rikh, 2:469-70; al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 2:420-1; al-Suyiiti, Husn, 2:67; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 
1:1:474; al-Hajji, Internal Affairs, 30. 

536 Al-Fakhiri, Beitrdge, 207; idem, Ta ’rikh al-Fakhiri, 342-3; al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 53:376; idem, 
Duwal al-Islam, 2:186; al-‘Umart, Masalik, 15:358; Ibn al-Wardi, Ta’rikh, 2:469; al-Shuja‘l, Ta ’rikh, 1:70, 
92; Mufaddal, Chronik, 88 (8 Dht al-Qa‘da 740); al-Safadi, Wafi, 15:350; idem, A ‘yan, 2:421; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, 14:187; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 2:282; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:21; idem, Mawrid al- 
latafa, 1:243; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:474. According to al-Maqrizi, the caliph died on the fifth or twelfth of 
Sha‘ban 740 (Suluk, 2:2:502; idem, Khitat, 3:785; idem, Durur al-‘ugiid, 2:210). Many Mamluk chroniclers 
offer conflicting dates and statements: Ibn Habib (Tadhkira, 2:315) states that the caliph died at age 57. 
According to al-Qalqashandi the caliph died in late Shawwal 740, while later authors claim al-Mustakft 
died and was buried in Qiis in Sha‘ban 740: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:290; idem, Manhal, 6:21; al-Suyatt, 
Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. Elsewhere, however, Ibn Taghribirdt (and other authors) place the death of the 
caliph a year later in Sha‘ban 741: Manhal, 1:308; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:474; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al- 
duwal, 2:209. The latest date for the caliph’s death appears to be 10 Sha‘*ban 742 (Ibn Duqmag, al-Jawhar 
al-thamin, 189). After the caliph’s death, memories of his brief tenure in Qus appear to have survived into 
the seventeenth century. Evilya Celebi (d. after 1095/1684), the Ottoman traveler, visited several ruins in 
Qiis over the course of his travels in Egypt, including a large mosque that may have been built by (or for) 
the exiled caliph. He also described the qubba under which the caliph would have been buried. 
Nevertheless, Evilya Celebi did not mention a reason for the caliph’s exile and seems to have confused al- 
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and the judge (hakim) of Quis and drew up a written statement (mashriih) naming another son, 
Ahmad, wali al- ‘ahd to the caliphate.**’ The governor of Qiis informed al-Nasir Muhammad of 
the caliph’s death and without the sultan’s approval, the caliphate of Ahmad al-Hakim was 
ratified in late Shawwal 740/April 1340 and his name briefly mentioned from the minbars in 
some sectors of Mamluk territory.°** The succession to al-Mustakfi proved to be anything but 
smooth, however, as al-Nasir Muhammad, evidently seeking to thwart the caliph he despised 
even in death, scorned the testament and quickly suppressed al-Hakim II in favor of a rival 


Abbasid candidate of his own choosing.” 


k*E* 


Banished to Qis for his intrusion into politics, the participation and authority of the 
caliph al-Mustakff nevertheless proved crucial to sultans and amirs during moments of 
vulnerability. Moreover, the caliph enjoyed approval by the public at large, though we still know 
little about the nature of the support.*“° 

Al-Mustakfi had taken office during an apparent lull in caliphal relevance at the Mamluk 
court. By the early fourteenth century, caliphal investiture was not the sole viable source of 


legitimacy on offer to a Mamluk sultan: other considerations such as the consensus of Cairo 





Mustakfi’s Baghdadian origins and investiture by Baybars with that of al-Mustansir billah. He also 
composed a brief sketch of the Abbasids of Cairo, see: Evliya Celebi seyahatnamesi, ed. Seyit Ali 
Kahraman (istanbul: Yap1 Kredi Yayinlar1, 2007), 10:29-30, 426-7. See also: Garcin, Ovis, 201 note 4. 

37 Tbn al-Wardi, Ta ’rikh, 2:470; al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 53:376; al-Shuja‘t, Ta ’rikh, 1:70; al-Fakhiri, 
Beitrdge, 207, 225; idem, Ta’rikh al-Fakhiri, 342, 37; Mufaddal, Chronik, 88; al-Safadt, A ‘yan, 2:421; 
idem, Wafi, 15:350, 30:103; Ibn Habib, Tadhkira, 2:315; Ibn Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 189-90; al- 
Maqrizi Sultk, 2:2:502; Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 1:308; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:243; ‘Abd al-Basit ibn 
Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahirt al-Hanafi [al-Malati], Nay/ al-amal fi dhayl al-duwal, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam 
Tadmuri (Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 2002), 1:234 (hereafter cited as al-Malati, Nayl al-amal); Ibn 
Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:474; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:210-1. Ahmad ibn Sulayman had first been 
dubbed al-Mustansir (or al-Musta‘sim), before later settling on al-Hakim. Al-Qalqashandi and al-Suyiti 
both interpreted the choice of al-Hakim as an obvious homage to his grandfather. See: al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 
1:220-1; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 14:187, 191; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:261; idem, Ma‘athir 2:133, 145; Ibn 
Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 1:159; al-Suyati, Ta ’‘rikh al-khulafa’, 392, 399. 

538 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 2:315; Ibn Duqmag, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 189-90; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:261; 
idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:146; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 1:234. Some historians claim al-Hakim II had initially been 
named al-Mustansir II: al-Safadt, A ‘yan, 1:220, idem, Wafi, 15:350, 30:103; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 14:191. 

339 Al-Fakhitl, Beitrdge, 207; idem, Ta’rikh al-Fakhiri, 343-4; Mufaddal, Chronik, 88; al-Safadi, Wafi, 
15:350, 30:103; idem, A ‘van, 1:220; Ibn Khaldin, Ta ’rikh, 5:947, 973; al-Maqrizi, Sultik, 2:2:502-3; idem, 
Khitat, 3:785; idem, Durar al-‘uqud, 2:210; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:290-1; idem, Manhal, 6:21-2; 
idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:243, 245; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 1:234; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:67-8; Ibn Iyas, 
Bada’i‘, 1:1:474. Al-Dhahabt points out that ceremonial prayers to mark the caliph’s death in absentia were 
not performed in Cairo or Syria as they had been for his father. See: Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 53:376. 

340 Al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 2:420-1. 
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amirs, designation by a previous sultan, and Qalawunid dynastic legitimacy also retained 
influence.™! 

In the end, considering that al-Mustakfi had no army of his own, it seems peculiar that al- 
Nasir Muhammad could not content himself with simply isolating the caliph in the citadel as his 
predecessors had done. The sultan’s choice of exile to Qus no doubt reflected a fear that the 
caliph could and would be used to support a new usurper of the sultanate or otherwise disrupt the 
sultan’s own plans for succession.” Exile to a remote outpost -- though widely unpopular -- was 
more acceptable than a death sentence or even a beating. By allowing the caliph’s name to remain 
in the khutba, al-Nasir Muhammad also reminded subjects that the caliph continued to be a part 
of the sultanate and had not been put to death.’ Al-Mustakfi, despite his exile to a distant 
outpost, was still formally caliph until death. This allowed the Mamluk sultan to contain and 
ignore the Abbasid caliphate, while keeping the caliph and his family beyond the reach of 


potential rivals in Cairo. 


The Brief Infamy of al-Wathiq billah (740-1/1340-1) 


Determined to settle the caliphate question himself, al-Nasir Muhammad sent a postal 
courier (baridi) carrying orders for the surviving Abbasid family members in Qis to return to 
Cairo.*“* Family representatives sought to inform the sultan of the ‘ahd document that named 
Ahmad al-Hakim II to the caliphate in his father’s name.**° Nevertheless, the Mamluk sultan’s 
estrangement from al-Mustakfi likely provoked his prompt dismissal of Ahmad despite the 
powerful legal authority backing his designation in Upper Egypt. Amidst confusion, mosque 
orators in Egypt and Syria went at least four months without naming a caliph on Fridays.*“° 


Instead, the sultan ordered that the sermon be given in the name of Ahmad’s cousin Ibrahim, who 


541 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks, xxi; Holt, “Position and Power,” 239; 
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43 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:67; al-Hajji, Internal Affairs, 29-30. 

544 For a classical discussion of the barid system, see: Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, al-Ta Tif bi-al-mustalah al- 
sharif, ed. Samir al-Droubi (Karak, 1992), 265-9. On the function of the Mamluk barid system, see: Adam 
Silverstein, Postal Systems in the Pre-Modern Islamic World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007), 165-85. 

54 The surviving Abbasids arrived in Cairo in late Ramadan and on 12 Shawwal were relocated to a 
residence near the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa. The extended families of al-Mustakfi and his nephew Ibrahim 
were assigned a stipend in cash and kind. See: al-Shuja‘l, Ta ’rikh, 1:70; al-Fakhiri, Beitrdge, 207-8; idem, 
Ta ’rikh al-Fakhiri, 342-4; Surtr, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin fi Misr, 81. 

346 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:2:503; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:210; Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:243; al- 
Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 391. The Mamluk amir Baktash al-Fakhiri (d. 744/1344) describes the period 
in which no caliph was named as three months or thirteen Fridays. See: Beitrdge, 208; idem, Ta’rikh al- 
Fakhirt, 344. 
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had been canvassing for the office, even flaunting an ‘ahd testament allegedly written by his 
grandfather al-Hakim I which named him successor.” During a private meeting on 15 Sha‘ban 
740/15 February 1340 al-Nasir Muhammad concluded a secret bay‘a with Ibrahim, naming him 
al-Wathiq billah before sending him home with a praetorian guard of chamberlains.**° 

Early the next month, al-Nasir Muhammad summoned the political community (afl al- 
hall wa-al-‘agd) to the Palace of Justice (Dar al-‘Adl) for their monthly meeting and boldly 
commanded participants to pledge allegiance to Ibrahim as caliph.’ No doubt bristling at the 
sultan’s presumption, the qadis retorted that not only was the impious Ibrahtm morally unfit for 
the caliphate, they had also accepted the legality of al-Mustakfi’s designation of al-Hakim II 
which had been witnessed and ratified by local religious authorities in Quis, and emphasized to the 
sultan that “none but [the late caliph al-Mustakfi] had the right to establish [a new caliph] and he 
had appointed his son Ahmad.”°*° After lukewarm assurances that Ibrahim would now “walk a 
path of righteousness,” the sultan informed the qadis that regardless of their consent or lack 
thereof, Ibrahtm should henceforth be honored as the caliph al-Wathiq billah, a development 
reflected in Friday sermons beginning in Dhii al-Qa‘da 740/May 1340.°>! 

The image of al-Wathiq in some Mamluk sources is far from positive. In his Masalik al- 
absar, the head of the chancery and katib al-sirr Ton Fadlallah al-‘Umart, paints a vivid picture of 
the antagonisms brought on by the caliphate of al-Wathiq. For al-‘Umari, the caliph became an 
insufferable presence for both the ‘ulama’ and nobles at court. Al-Nasir Muhammad received 
numerous complaints about the caliph but entertained none of them. The Masdlik’s frank 
testimonial regarding al-Wathiq condemned the caliph as one who had been “reared in dishonor 
and neglected piety.”°>? Al-‘Umari described the caliph as pleasure-loving, extravagant, driven by 
desperation, and surrounded by base companionship.**? Most objectionable about the caliph were 


reports of his pigeon-fancying, gambling on illegal ram and cock fighting, and living beyond his 


547 Some sources suggest that Ibrahim was a son of al-Hakim I and brother of al-Mustakfi. See: Mufaddal, 
Chronik, 89; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 1:234. On Ibrahim’s relationship with al-Nasir Muhammad, see: al- 
Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 390; idem, Husn, 2:68. 

48 Tbn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 189; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:261; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:2:502; idem, 
Khitat, 3:785; idem, Durar al-‘ugid, 2:210; Ibn Taghrtbirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:245. Al-Safadi 
emphasized the secret nature of this bay ‘a, which was a private affair between sultan and caliph, perhaps to 
quickly exclude the opposing members of the religious class. See: A ‘yan, 1:220, 2:421. 

54 Al-Maarizi, Suliik, 2:2:502-3; Ibn Taghribirdt, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:243; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:474. 

590 Al-Shuja‘t, Ta’rikh, 1:70; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:2:503; Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:243; Ibn Iyas, 
Bada@’i‘, 1:1:474. 

55! Al-Fakhitl, Beitrdge, 208; idem, Ta’rikh al-Fakhiri, 344; Mufaddal, Chronik, 89; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 
2:2:503; idem, Khitat, 3:785; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 1:62; Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:243. 
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means. According to al-‘Umart, al-Wathiq constantly required funds to cover the mounting debts 
which drew him into the seamy side of Cairo life through a vicious cycle of borrowing and 
extortion that scandalized the Mamluk establishment. Even common Cairenes were said to have 
mocked him, perhaps even before his investiture, as “the beggar” (al-Musta ‘ti billah — surely a 
taunt toward the somber Abbasid regnal titles).°°4 The case of al-Wathiq implies that court 
expectations for the caliphate dictated what kind of man must occupy the office and surely not 
one whose follies “inspired great pity in the hearts of the people.”** More importantly, the sultan 
was accountable to ensure that the best candidate held the position. That the qadis and other 
courtiers felt they had the collective power to resist the sultan on this issue illustrates their 
influence on caliphal succession which to some degree manifested itself as a hiatus on caliphal 
mention in the Friday sermons for a third of the year.°*° 

Those offended by the caliph’s notoriety found a champion in the grand qadi Abi ‘Umar 
‘Izz al-Din ibn Jama‘a who frequently pleaded with the sultan to remove the name of the 
unworthy caliph from the Friday sermon.**’ Before al-Wathiq’s accession, Ibn Jama‘a had gone 
to great lengths to expose his immorality, but al-Nasir Muhammad stubbornly dismissed such 
concerns, arguing that “he who has repented his sin is like one who has committed none. It was I 
who gave him the office, so observe the mandate.”>°* 

Favored by the religious community as the genuine heir of al-Mustakfi, the counter-claim 
of al-Hakim II enjoyed support among those anxious to eject al-Wathiq from office. Perhaps 


deliberately oblivious to the controversy, al-Nasir Muhammad maintained al-Wathiq’s monthly 


34 Mufaddal, Chronik, 89; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 1:62; Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:244; al- 
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decreased income and subsequent neediness encouraged commoners to call him the “beggar,” while in all 
likelihood al-Wathiq billah received a substantial pension, but used to “beg” or extract money from 
courtiers to cover the costs of his gambling. See: Caliphate, 100. For a discussion of sarcastic titles and 
nicknames used for rulers and high officials, see: Waqqad, Misr fi al-‘asr al-Mamluki, 3-35. 
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becoming a mockery among Cairenes. See: Fadil Jabir Dahi and Asra’ Mahdi Mizban, al-Ra’y al-‘amm fit 
‘asr al-mamalik (Damascus, 2011), 59. 
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Tahrir al-ahkam, a Mamluk manual on governance discussed in Chapter 3. See also: Kamal S. Salibi, “The 
Banti Jama‘a: A Dynasty of Shafi‘ite Jurists in the Mamluk Period,” Studia Islamica 9 (1958): 100-2. 
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stipend of 3,560 dirhams, nineteen units (irdabb, a weight measurement) of wheat, and ten irdabb 
of barley for his household and animals, which the caliph’s enemies at court could not prevent.°°? 

Mamluk sources, hardly uniform in emphasizing the good deeds of al-Nasir Muhammad, 
present an array of the sultan’s alleged deathbed attitudes towards the caliphate. Perhaps 
interested in placing the sultan on the right side of history and thereby preserving his legacy from 
the alleged infamy of al-Wathiq, some accounts claim the sultan, having regretted his decision, 
acquiesced, and heeded the protests of Ibn Jama‘a.°° Al-Wathiq was removed and the sultan 
sanctioned the return to office of al-Hakim II on the first day of 742/17 June 1341.°°' Mamluk 
chroniclers from the Qalawunid period including al-Shuja‘I and Ibn al-Wardt, however, state that 
al-Nasir Muhammad was content to leave al-Wathiq in the caliphate until his death, while al- 
‘Umari claimed that personal piety finally forced the sultan to rescue the Muslims from an 
abhorrent and unscrupulous caliph.°™ 

Little about the life of al-Wathiq was recorded for subsequent years as most authors 
seemed happy to forget him. Likely he thrived in confinement until his death on 4 Sha‘ban 748/9 
November 1347.°° Several children of al-Wathiq were buried with their father in the Abbasid 
mausoleum along with his own father al-Mustamsik and several siblings. Nevertheless, al- 
Wathiq, despite his brief tenure and allegations of debauchery, was one of only two Abbasid 
caliphs interred at the mausoleum near the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa in Cairo.°™ 

Perhaps influenced by the scandalous reports of al-‘Umari and Ibn Jama‘a, al-Suyati 
considered the line of al-Mustakfi as the only legitimate option and consistently denounced 


attempts by later sultans to impose caliphs from the “rogue” line of al-Wathig, however briefly, 
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Bada’i‘, 1:1:475. 
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as moves of an anti-caliphate. For the next century the descendants of al-Wathiq were often pitted 


as rivals against the descendants of al-Mustakfi.*° 


The Abbasid Caliphate and the Later Qalawunids: 
Al-Hakim bi-amr Allah II (741-53/1341-52) 
and al-Mu‘tadid billah (753-63/1352-62) 

Modern historians have noted the complex amiral politics which complicated the forty 
years of nominal rule by the sons and grandsons of al-Nasir Muhammad and the de facto rulers 
who emerged from the ranks of his former amirs.°° Such amirs often lacked widespread support 
and were instead compelled to rule as regent atabaks of the reigning Qalawunid sultan, often a 
minor.°*’ This pretense appears to have been a concession both to Qalawunid prestige and 
Abbasid legitimacy. At this point, the leading amir’s duty was to protect and serve the figurehead 
sultan, who in theory, supported and derived legitimacy from the figurehead caliph. In his 
estimation of the 90-year Qalawunid period, William Brinner observed that “the sultan was as 
much of a shadow ruler or puppet figure as was the caliph,” which, in part, helped enable a kind 
of equilibrium between rival Mamluk factions and furnished them with symbols of universal 
legitimation.°® 

Pressed by the need for a new sultan to mask the rivalries among amirs jostling for true 
power, settling the caliphate question became increasingly important in the wake of al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s death. Investing the former sultan’s chosen successor Abi Bakr as the next sultan 
required a caliph acceptable to the ‘ulama’ and capable of underwriting the regime’s Islamic 
legitimacy. Members of the religious elite had made it clear that caliphal designation from al- 
Wathiq was objectionable because his receipt of the office had been faulty and without true 


right.*° Nevertheless, formal recognition of Ahmad as al-Hakim II did not occur until at least 21 
g g 
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Dhi al-Hiyjja 741/7 June 1341, coinciding with al-Mansir Abi Bakr’s accession to the 
sultanate.°”” 

In the wake of al-Nasir Muhammad’s passing, the amir Qawstin emerged as commander- 
in-chief of the armies (atdbak al-‘asakir) and held real power.*’! Representatives of the regime 
summoned the rival Abbasid cousins to plead their respective cases before the court of the new 
sultan.*”” Playing his part, al-Mansir Abi Bakr asked which cousin held legal right to the 
caliphate. ‘Izz al-Din ibn Jama‘a, again acting as interlocutor for the ‘ulama’, came forward to 
declare the legality of al-Hakim’s designation, the confirmation of which had formally been 
received from the qadi of Qiis.°”* He turned to al-Wathiq, and informed him that the caliphal 
office had been a temporary gift bestowed to him by al-Nasir Muhammad, and that the late 
sultan’s son al-Mansir Abt Bakr requested its return. Indignant, al-Wathiq claimed seniority and 
demanded to know why the new sultan wished to grant the caliphate to his younger cousin. 
Representatives of the religious establishment took the opportunity to set the record straight: “It is 
our opinion that your caliphate has been disorderly. You have no possessions so we have stripped 
you of [office]. The caliphate (rightfully) belonged to Sulayman [al-Mustakfi] and he delegated it 
to his son Ahmad [al-Hakim II]. You may only ask the sultan for his mercy that he continue to 
provide you with your salary (ma ‘lim)!’>"* 

Satisfied by the stronger claim of al-Hakim II which enjoyed the support of the Cairene 
‘ulama’, al-Manstir Abt Bakr and the amirs followed by the gadis and other attending Mamluk 
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grandees formally deposed al-Wathiq and pledged allegiance to the “true heir” of al-Mustakfi.°” 
In contrast with some later Qalawunids, the sultanic investiture ceremony of al-Mansur Abi Bakr 
was a grand event covered in great detail.°”° 

On 2 Muharram 742/18 June 1341, al-Hakim II attended the monthly session at the 
Palace of Justice (Dar al-‘Adl) in the citadel.°”’ Dressed in a green robe and a black turban with a 
train embroidered with golden stripes, the caliph sat on the third step in front of the sultan’s 
throne and stood up with the four chief judges and amirs when the sultan entered.°”* To display 
his own deference and respect for the Commander of the Faithful, al-Manstr Abu Bakr 
symbolically sat one step below the caliph.*” Al-Hakim recited verses from the Qur’a4n which 
referenced oath taking (16:92 and 48:10) and delivered a sermon enjoining the young sultan to be 
kind to his subjects, rule justly, and make the signs of Islam manifest in his realm. The caliph 
then turned to Abi Bakr and announced: “I have delegated to you jurisdiction over all the 
Muslims, and invested you with that which I have been invested in matters of the faith.”>*° 

The caliph draped the sultan in a black robe and decorated him with an Arabian sword.**! 
Al-‘Umari, thrilled by al-Wathiq’s ouster, composed the text of the new caliphal diploma and 


read it aloud before presenting it to al-Hakim II, who signed it as “Ahmad the son of the uncle of 
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the Prophet.”>* It was then notarized by the qadis who proceeded to offer their bay‘a to the 
caliph and sultan before all adjourned to attend a sumptuous banquet.*™ 

Though al-Mansir Abt Bakr proved little more than a figurehead sultan, al-Suyati 
considered him “a restorer of order” to the Abbasid family after the shame and scandal of al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s reign.*** The caliph’s family returned to its respected position in Cairo, sequestered 
in a stately dwelling, while the name of the caliph, although without actual power, was again 
briefly restored to the Friday sermons.°*° 

The rivalry among al-Nasir Muhammad’s former amirs ensured Abt Bakr a brief time in 
power.°*° Three weeks into his reign, the amir Qawsiin overpowered his chief rival Bashtak and 
instead installed another son of al-Nasir Muhammad, the unassuming child Kujuk, leaving 
Qawsin sultan in all but name. An older brother of Kujuk, Ahmad, had grown to young 
adulthood in al-Karak thereby escaping the clutches of Qawsin and his partisans. Ultimately 
overthrown by factional strife in Cairo, Qawstin and Kujuk were swept away, and the remaining 
amirs, once in power, welcomed Ahmad to the sultanate.**’ 

On 10 Shawwal 742/19 March 1342, the important amirs ascended the citadel and 
prepared to install Ahmad as sultan. Mamluk officials dressed Ahmad in the traditional black 
honorary robe of the caliph, a green farjiyya robe, a strip from the Ka‘ba’s decorative cover 
(kiswa) and a black “lighter” turban (takhfifa).** With a bedouin sword hung upon him, the 
young sultan was mounted and escorted to the Columned Hall (Qa ‘a al-‘Awamid), in which he 


ascended his throne and awaited the caliph as the amirs kissed his hands and the ground at his 





582 Al-Shuja‘l, Ta ’rikh, 1:126; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:276-7; al-Magqrizi, Suliik, 2:3:559; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 
Ta’rikh, 2:201. Two documents appear to be associated with this event, the longer form of the mutual 
pledge (mubaya‘a): al-Suyutt, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 392-9 and the investiture deed for al-Mansitr Abt Bakr: 
al-Shuja‘t, Ta’rikh, 1:127-9. Both, which were likely composed by al-‘Umari, concern the caliph’s 
designation of authority to the sultan and are further discussed in Chapter 5. 

583 Al-‘Umari, Masalik, 15:360; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:276-7; al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 2:3:559; Ibn Taghribirdt, 
Nujum, 10:4-5; al-Suyatt, Husn, 2:70. 

584 Al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 

585 Of al-Hakim II, Ibn Taghribirdi said “nothing was left to him from the caliphate besides [its] title.” See: 
Manhal, 1:308. Although al-Qalqashandi mentions that mosques prayed for the caliph, he incorrectly states 
that he remained caliph for over a year following the death of his father before the reign of al-Wathiq 
billah. See: Ma ‘athir, 2:145-6, 148-9. 

586 Al-Mansir Abii Bakr was ultimately exiled to Qiis, the site of al-Mustakfi’s exile, which many 
historians interpreted as divine justice served to the Qalawunid sultans because of al-Nasir Muhammad’s 
meddling with the caliphate. See: al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 2:3:570; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh, 2:206; Ibn Hayar, 
Durar al-kamina, 2:280; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:68; idem, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 399; Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:489. 
587 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:21-2, 42-59; Holt, Age of Crusades, 121-2. 

588 On the disappearance of the popular takhfifa hats in favor of the more ecclesiastical-style ‘imama 
turbans at the end of the Mamluk period, see: David Ayalon, “Mamltk Military Aristocracy during the 
First Years of the Ottoman Occupation of Egypt,” in The Islamic World from Classical to Modern Times: 
Essays in Honor of Bernard Lewis, ed. C. E. Bosworth, Charles Issawi, Roger Savory and A. L. Udovitch 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1989), 415. 
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feet. Prominent Egyptian and Syrian qadis likewise paid their respects to Ahmad before al-Hakim 
II entered, “dressed in a black caliphal robe of honor and a black head shawl (farha) as was the 
custom of the caliph. He climbed up and sat near the sultan on his throne. [After the entrance of 
the four chief gadis and several high-ranking amirs...] the caliph gave the sultan sovereignty (al- 
mulk) [...] and testified [to having completed the act]. Then the caliph and qadis descended.”**? 

This episode marks a noteworthy moment in Mamluk caliphal ritual, in that most 
chroniclers only mention that the caliph pledged bay‘a to the sultan without receiving bay‘a 
himself, which, according to some modern scholars, perhaps signifies an important break with 
tradition since the time of Baybars.°”? With the accession of al-Nasir Ahmad in 742/1342, the 
amirs had reconfigured caliphal ceremonial, turning the tables so that the Abbasid caliph, 
mirroring the tafwid or delegation clause of many Mamluk investiture deeds, pledged his 
allegiance and authority to the sultan.*”! 

After investing the new sultan, al-Hakim II briefly became entangled in political drama. 
Ahmad failed to be the malleable candidate the amirs had expected; rather he proved authoritative 
and curt, favoring the entourage he had brought from al-Karak at the expense of the amirs who 
had invited him. When tensions reached the tipping point, Ahmad fled Cairo, taking the Abbasid 
caliph and key members of the bureaucratic administration with him to re-establish his base in al- 
Karak.°*? Egypt remained in the care of a deputy as Ahmad prepared his comeback hoping to be 
free of interference from his father’s amirs. To protect his fledgling regime, Ahmad forwarded 
much of the treasury to al-Karak with a huge retinue. He likewise sent al-Hakim II to Palestine in 
Dhii al-Hijja 742/May 1342, presumably to station him at one of two holy cities, Jersualem or 
Hebron, to better preserve the caliph from the hands of his rivals.°*? The amirs of Cairo retaliated 
by replacing him with his brother Isma‘Tl as al-Salih (without the presence of the caliph) followed 


by expeditions sent against al-Karak until Ahmad was defeated.** Early the next year in Safar 


589 Al-Shuja‘l, Ta’rikh, 1:204-5; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, 14:200; al-Magrizi, Sulak, 2:3:603; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nujum, 10:59-61. On the various items of the caliph’s dress, see: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 58; L. A. 
Mayer, Mamluk Costume: A Survey (Genéve: A. Kundig, 1952), 13-4; Carl F. Petry, “Robing Ceremonials 
in Late Mamluk Egypt: Hallowed Traditions, Shifting Protocols,” in Robes and Honor: The Medieval 
World of Investiture, ed. Stewart Gordon (New York, 2001), 363; Albrecht Fuess, “Sultans with Horns: 
The Political Significance of Headgear in the Mamluk Empire,” Mamluk Studies Review 12, no. 2 (2008): 
75-6. 

59° Holt, “Structure of Government,” 45; idem, “Some Observations,” 504. It is unclear how this “break” 
came about. It may have been a momentary political exigency that ultimately became set in stone. 

5°! See my discussion in Chapter 5. 

5°? Al-Maarizi, Suliik, 2:3:609; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 2:246-51; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:67-8. 

33 Al-Shuja‘t, Ta ’rikh, 1:217, 224; Ibn Khaldiin, Ta ’rikh, 5:953; al-Magqrizi, Sulak, 2:3:609-10; Abt: Hamid 
al-Qudsi, Duwal al-Islam al-sharifa al-bahiyya, 62; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh, 2:247, 295; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:67. See also: Irwin, Middle East in the Middle Ages, 129. 

54 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 2:299; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:70-2, 78-81. 
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743/July 1342, the caliph returned to Cairo, escorted through Gaza by several amirs.°?> Al-Hakim 
II later joined the four qadis to participate in the state’s public deposition of Ahmad in absentia. 

Overall, political conditions inclined towards the betterment of the Abbasid family at 
large. For example, the caliph apparently enjoyed influence enough to advance the interests and 
careers of his brothers and half-brothers in the Mamluk government.°*° In the atmosphere of 
uncertainty, the ruling amirs may well have considered it politic to shore up the interests of the 
Abbasid family, whose financial well-being had likewise remained a concern. In Cairo the 
Abbasids had been permitted to collect some income from a non-specific levy placed on 
goldsmiths, although the amount was precarious and oftentimes scarcely sufficient to feed the 
now sizeable household.*”” In Qiis, the family’s resources had been strained after increasingly 
severe cuts to the caliphal pension, though after their return to Cairo, al-Nasir Muhammad had 
restored the monthly pension for al-Wathiq, which the former caliph had retained even after 
deposition. The administration of al-Mansur Abt Bakr likewise allotted amounts of cash and kind 
for the household of al-Hakim II.°”8 

Important financial relief may have come as early as Shawwal 742/April 1342 following 
the caliph’s investiture of al-Nasir Ahmad.*”? After several years of supervision by various 
notables, Mamluk authorities placed directorship (nazar) of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa in the 
hands of al-Hakim II, a deed some sources attributed to the piety of sultan Ahmad.°°° Pilgrims’ 
donations, votive offerings (nudhir) to the shrine, and revenue from the Abbasid family 
monopoly on the sale of donated candles and oil brought a significant source of income 


unencumbered by the Mamluk state. Each month the caliph or his delegate emptied donations 





35 Al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 2:3:620-1; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 2:301; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:80; Ibn Iyas, 
Bada i‘, 1:1:498. 

5% This is an intriguing claim, though the sources which I examined provide no further details. See: al- 
Suyuatt, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 

3°7 Al-Maarizi, Khitat, 3:785. See also: Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 41-2; Tarkhan, Misr, 54-5. 

5°8 Al-Shuja‘I, Ta rikh, 1:126. 

5°? Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:28 (6 Shawwal); Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 1:1:495 (10 Shawwall). 

60 The shrine was most likely assigned to the Abbasid family shortly after the death of al-Nasir 
Muhammad. However, al-Qalgashandi claims that before his death, al-Nasir Muhammad appointed al- 
Hakim II (whom he identifies as al-Musta‘sim) as administrator of the shrine. See: Subh, 3:275; al-Maqrizi, 
Sulak, 2:3:609, 3:1:76; Ibn Taghribirdt Nujiim, 10:66; Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 41-2. Elsewhere, al- 
Maarizi writes that al-Mu‘tadid was appointed as overseer of the shrine but does not indicate if he was the 
first or second Cairo caliph appointed. See: Sulak, 3:1:76; idem, Khitat, 3:785; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 
2:210. Al-Suyuti writes that al-Mu‘tadid II “was attached to” shrine management (dumma ilayhi nazar al- 
mashhad). See: Husn, 2:81; Tarkhan, Misr, 60; Tetsuya, “Cairene Cemeteries,” 101-2. For use of the shrine 
in previous years under the Mamluks as well as comments on the history of the structure in Mamluk 
practice, see: al-Jazari, Hawadith al-zaman, 2:385; al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 4:2:837-43; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 
11:245. 
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from a large trunk at the head of the tomb.®! In the view of the masses, moreover, Abbasid 
affiliation with the shrine provided a link between two significant lines of the Prophet’s family: 
his direct offspring through his daughter Fatima and cousin ‘Alt, and the offspring of his uncle al- 
‘Abbas.% While there was no formal or regular contact between the caliphs and the masses, 
sporadic interaction took place at the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa. Thus, through direct association 
with a well-attended religious landmark, the public profile of the Abbasid caliph enjoyed 
increased prominence, making the caliphs slightly more accessible to the masses after the earlier 


sultans had expended significant efforts to isolate them.%™ 


While sanctifying the place of 
pilgrimage with his own holy presence, we may speculate that the caliph also simultaneously 
tapped into the world of folk religion, popular culture, and pietism in medieval Cairo that must 
have further endeared him to the ‘amma and potentially provided him with an entry point into 
their world.“* The Abbasids also received a residence near the Nafisi shrine, an area deemed 
sufficiently holy and suitable for caliphs.°° 

As had been the case with his recent ancestors, the caliph’s scholarly credentials 
remained a concern to Mamluk authorities. Al-Hakim II received training in Islamic sciences, 
notably as a traditionist (muhaddith). Shaykh Zayn al-Din al-‘Iraqi attested to the caliph’s 
authorization to narrate prophetic traditions (ahddith) after studying with various noteworthy 
latter day hadith scholars.©° Various ‘ulama’ and well-wishers visited the Commander of the 


Faithful at his abode and received generous gifts from their host.°°’ 


The ability to reward his 
support-base may have been a sign of the caliph’s increased income. In many ways, al-Hakim 
typified an ideal caliph for the regime’s expectations of the office; a diplomatic, humble, and 
even submissive personality devoted to study and quiet prayer for the perpetuation of the 
government and its ruling class.°°% 


The Mamluk sultanate may well have been in need of prayer during the ten-year reign of 


al-Hakim II, as the caliph invested no fewer than seven of al-Nasir Muhammad’s sons with the 





601 Al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 3:785; idem, Suliik, 3:1:76; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:210; Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 1:1:587- 
8, 5:192. See also: Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 42; Tetsuya, “Cairene Cemeteries,” 102. 

602 Jean-Claude Garcin, “The Regime of the Circassian Mamliks,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, 
Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 303. 

603 Thid. 

604 Tbid. For popular culture in Cairo (religious and otherwise), see: Little, “Religion under the Mamluks,” 
165-81; Shoshan, Popular Culture, 1-8; Thomas Herzog, “Mamluk (Popular) Culture: the State of 
Research,” in Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann 
(G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 131-58. 

6°5 Tetsuya, “Cairene Cemeteries,” 101. 

6°6 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 3:38; Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 1:159; al-Suyitt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 399; 
al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 1:234. 

607 Masalik al-Absar excerpt quoted in al-Suyitt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 

6°8 On the expectations for the caliphal office holders based on deeds of investiture, see Chapter 5. 
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sultanate. Mamluk sources regularly mention the caliph’s involvement in sultanic investiture 
ceremonies for each new Qalawunid sultan.’ The true power holders behind the regime 
requested the caliph’s presence for many investiture ceremonies and his official obligations 
included little else. The caliph witnessed many of their coronations: al-Manstir Abu Bakr®!° (741- 
2/1341), al-Ashraf Kujuk*"! (742/1341), al-Nasir Ahmad°!? (742/1342), al-Salih Isma‘il°? (743- 
6/1342-5), al-Kamil Sha‘ban®'* (746-7/1346-7), al-Muzaffar Hajji°!> (747-8/1346-7), al-Nasir 
Hasan®!° (748-52/1347-51), and al-Salih Salih®!’ (752-5/1351-4). Al-Magrizi described fourteenth 
century investiture practices among the Qalawunids which involved the ceremonial participation 


of the Abbasid caliph and the qadis: 


It was also a custom that whenever a descendant of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Kalavun succeeded to the kingdom that the amirs would attend at his residence in the 
Citadel, and he would be invested with the black caliphal robe with a green gown 
underneath and a round black turban. He would be girded with the golden Arab 
sword, and, mounting the royal steed, he would proceed with the amirs before him, 
and with the saddle-cover in front, while the criers shouted and the royal flutes were 
blown; the halberdiers escorting him as he passed from Bab al-Nuhas to the steps of 
this hall [i.e. the Palace of Justice]. Then he would dismount, go up to the throne, and 
take his seat on it; and the amirs would kiss the ground before him. Then they would 
approach him, and kiss his hand in order of precedence, then the commanders of the 
Halqa. When they had finished, the judges and caliph would attend. Robes of honour 
would be conferred on the caliph. He would sit with the sultan on the throne, and 
invest the sultan with the kingdom in the presence of the judges and the amirs as 
witnesses. Then he and the judges would depart, and a banquet would be held for the 
amirs. When they had all finished eating, the sultan would rise and go to his private 
apartment and the amirs would depart.*!® 





60° In most cases, Mamluk sources depict it as the caliph offering bay ‘a to the sultan. See: Holt, “Some 
Observations,” 504. 

610 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:17; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:4-5. 

6! Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:26; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujim, 10:16. The sultanate of Abi Bakr lasted only 59 
days until 19 Safar 742/4 August 1341, when the amirs ordered the accession of his brother Kujuk. 

612 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:27; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 10:60. The caliph gave Ahmad bay‘a for the 
sultanate. Ahmad later gave al-Hakim II the stewardship over the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa after the 
removal of the amir Ibn al-Qastalani from the position so that he could accompany the sultan to al-Karak. 
See: Nujiim, 10:66. 

613 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:40. 

614 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:80; al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 2:3:681; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:117; al-Malati, Nayl 
al-amal, 1:111. The amirs wanted to replace Isma‘1l who fell ill and selected Sha‘ban who on 8 Rabi‘ I 
746/9 July 1345 presided over the Dar al-‘Adl and received caliphal investiture before robing the caliph 
and qadis. The caliph’s testament was renewed for Sha‘ban. 

615 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:92; al-Magqrizi, Sulitk, 2:3:714; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 10:149; al-Malati, Nayl 
al-amal, 1:132. There is no explicit mention of the bay ‘a; the caliph and qadis merely observed as the amirs 
engaged in ceremonial. 

616 Tbn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:102; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 1:155. 

617 Al-Maarizi, Suliik, 2:3:843; Ibn Habib, Tadhkira, 3:148; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:254; al-Malati, Nayl 
al-amal, 1:216. Most sources state that Mamluk authorities summoned the caliph and other functionaries at 
the time of coronation, but fail to provide further details about his role in the investiture. 

618 Al-Maaqrizi, Khitat, 3:668; English translation by Holt, Age of the Crusades, 142. 
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The amirs competing for power demonstrated their keenness towards fidelity for customs 
established by well-remembered earlier sultans. In times of greatest instability, the caliphate 
could provide legitimacy from a universal Islamic source alongside the increasingly important 
link to the family of Qalawin. 

Beyond participation in state functions Mamluk sources mention little about al-Hakim II. 
The caliph remained, however, an attraction for important trading partners, notably India.°”? As it 
had during the Baghdad period of the Abbasid caliphate, an investiture contracted through the 
caliph of Cairo secured local legitimacy for distant rulers and cemented goodwill with an 
important trading partner or strategic ally. 

The reign of the Mamluk sultan al-Nasir Hasan (748-52/1347-51) witnessed a fierce 
outbreak of plague in Ramadan 748/December 1347 and with it, demonstrations of the powerful 
symbolic and spiritual protection on offer from the Abbasid caliphate. Early in the month the 
Mamluk elite received orders to gather outside Cairo at the Dome of Victory (Qubbat al-Nasr) 
clutching copies of the Qur’an and joined by the ‘amma.*° 

By mid-753/1352 al-Hakim II himself joined the estimated one third of the population of 
Egypt and Syria who lost their lives to the Black Death (td ‘tin, or bubonic plague).™! It remains 


619 Tn 744/1343-4 the ruler of India sent gifts and jewels to Cairo and appealed to the good will of the 
Mamluk sultan stating that his rule was incomplete without the divine election (wildya) facilitated by the 
caliph. The sultan summoned the caliph, told him of the request, and the Mamluk chancery drew up a taqlid 
to send back with the return delegation. See: al-Shuja‘1, Ta ’rikh, 1:257-8; al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 2:3:645; Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 2:364. For commentary on the relations between the Abbasids of Cairo and the 
Indian rulers of Delhi and elsewhere, see: Arnold, Caliphate, 107-20; Surir, Dawlat Bani Oalawian fi Misr, 
97-100; Blain H. Auer, Symbols of Authority in Medieval Islam: History, Religion and Muslim Legitimacy 
in the Delhi Sultanate (London: I. B. Tauris, 2012), 108-16; Inds Hamdi Suriir, Fi tarikh wa-hadarat al- 
Islam fi al-Hind: mundhu awakhir al-qarn al-sadis al-hijri/awa’il al-qarn al-thalith ‘ashr al-Miladi hatta 
muntasaf al-garn al-‘ashir al-hijri/awa’il al-qarn al-sadis ‘ashr al-miladi (Alexandria: Dar al-Ma‘rifa al- 
Jami‘iyya, 2013), 53-7; Doris Behrens-Abouseif, Practising Diplomacy in the Mamluk Sultanate: Gifts and 
Material Culture in the Medieval Islamic World (London: I. B. Tauris, 2014), 9; Yasir ‘Abd al-Jawad al- 
Mashhadani, al-‘Alaqgat al-Misriyya-al-Hindiyya fi al-‘asr al-mamluki: dirasa fi al-jawanib al-siyasiyya 
wa-al-hadariyya (Egypt: al-Maktab al-‘ Arabi lil-Ma‘arif, 2015), 46-56. 

620 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:204. 

621 Inconsistency in the sources confounds the precise year of al-Hakim II’s death. Several historians 
confused the year of his death with that of al-Wathiq in Sha‘ban 748/November 1347: al-Qalqashandt, 
Subh, 3:262; idem, Ma’athir, 2:149; al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 3:785; idem, Durar al-‘ugid, 2:210; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:245; Muhammad al-Sakhawi, al-Dhayl al-tamm ‘ala duwal al-Islam li-al- 
Dhahabi, ed. Hasan Isma‘tl Marwa (Beirut, 1992), 1:130. In both of his biographical dictionaries al-Safadi 
gives Dhii al-Hijja 749/February-March 1349 as the caliph’s date of death. See: A ‘yan, 1:221; idem, Wafi, 
30:104. Other historians place the caliph’s death in 753/1352-3: Ibn Hajar, Durar al-kamina, 1:159; Ibn 
Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 3:38; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 1:309; al-Suyati, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 399; al-Malatt, 
Nayl al-amal, 1:233-4. Others still record 754/1353-4: Ibn Duqmaq, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 190-1; al- 
Sakhawt, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:65-6; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:548. See also: Surtr, Dawlat Bant Qalawin fi 
Misr, 84. Disagreement has also resulted in confusion as to whether the caliphate of al-Hakim’s successor 
al-Mu‘tadid had been thirteen years (749-63/1348-62) or ten years (753-63/1352-62). Al-Sakhawi 
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unclear whether the caliph named his successor. The dominant amir Shaykhi al-‘Umari al- 
Nasiri held a tribunal of the most powerful amirs, qadis, and Abbasid representatives in the court 
of the Qalawunid sultan al-Salih Salih (752-5/1351-4) to select the next Abbasid to be raised to 
the caliphate.° Ultimately, the triumvirate of Shaykhi, Taz, and Sarghitmish selected another 
son of al-Mustakfi, Aba Bakr Abit al-Fath, and drew up a covenant in order to pledge loyalty to 
him as al-Mu‘tadid billah on 17 Sha‘ban 753/28 September 1352.°* The new caliph also received 
his brother’s position as overseer and chief financial beneficiary at the tomb of Sayyida Nafisa.©* 
After the ceremony a grand procession of qadis and other notables, escorted the caliph from the 
citadel to his residence.™® Perhaps confident in the brief stability they presided over, the ruling 
amirs permitted al-Mu‘tadid, a man in his sixties, to perform the pilgrimage to the holy cities of 
the Hijaz at least twice, in 754/1353 and 760/1359, though few details of his escort are known.’ 
Mamluk sources mention little beyond the caliph’s interaction with scholars and an 
apparent speech impediment that prevented him from accurately pronouncing the Arabic letter 


kaf.8 Al-Mu‘tadid studied hadith with al-‘Izz ibn al-Diya’ al-Hamawi who spoke highly of the 


acknowledged the confusion and attempted to set the record straight that the caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid had 
indeed been only ten years, placing al-Hakim’s death in 753/1352. See: Wajiz al-kalam, 1:123. 

62 On this point Mamluk historians are likewise split between those who say the caliph did name his 
successor, or at the very least issued a covenant (‘ahd) naming al-Mu‘tadid his heir: Ibn Khaldiin, Ta ’rikh, 
5:948, 973; Ibn Duqmag, al-Jawhar al-thamin, 190; Ibn Qadit Shuhba, Ta’rikh, 3:517; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl 
al-tamm, 1:119; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:66; al-Suyitt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 400; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 
1:234; while other historians claim he did not: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 10:284, 290; idem, Manhal, 1:309; 
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Commander of the Faithful.©? Other admirers included Badr al-Din ibn Habib and Isma‘il ibn 
Kathir, who collectively described the caliph as a brown-complexioned man, who, despite his 
pockmarked skin was pleasing to look upon. Overall, historians describe the caliph as a good- 
natured, knowledgeable, and magnanimous fellow who spoke in kindnesses and was quick to 
understand.°° 

Factional struggles plagued Mamluk politics during much of al-Mu‘tadid’s caliphate, and 
the amirs frequently summoned him to engage in the ceremonial robing and mubdya‘a for each 
new sultan. The caliph’s reign witnessed the inauguration of the second reign of sultan Hasan 
(755-62/1354-61)**' and after that sultan’s murder, the investiture of his successor al-Mansir 
Muhammad (762-4/1361-3). Like his predecessors, al-Mu‘tadid attended the ceremonies to 
bestow sultans with “the caliphal honor” (al-tashrif al-khalifati) which often included black 
Abbasid robes.°” 

Some months after a failed 752/1351 revolt in Syria by the deputy of Aleppo, Baybugha 
Rts, who sought to name himself sultan in Damascus, the caliph al-Mu‘tadid and the qadis 
arrived in Sha‘ban 753/September 1352 to help restore order.“*? At the Dammaghiyya madrasa, 
the caliph hobnobbed with local ‘ulama’, notably receiving, honoring, and briefly reading a 
portion of a Hanbalt volume of hadith literature with the Damascene scholar and Qur’an exegete, 
Ibn Kathir. Having set affairs straight in Syria, the sultan’s forces returned to Cairo amidst a 


massive celebration .©> 
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By Shawwal 755/October 1354 the amirs ultimately forced al-Salih Salih into exile and 
returned al-Nasir Hasan to power for a second time (755-62/1354-61) after a ceremony involving 
al-Mu‘tadid and the qadis.°° The amir Shaykhi acted as atdbak until his murder at court in 
758/1357.%7 Al-Nasir Hasan ruled successfully in his own name until he in turn was deposed and 
executed in 762/1361-2.%" The first grandson of al-Nasir Muhammad, al-Mansiir Muhammad 
was elevated in the absence of any surviving uncles, invested by the caliph and qadis and dressed 
in a caliphal robe on 9 Jumada I 762/17 March 1361. The next strongman to emerge among the 
amirs was Yalbugha al-‘Umari al-Khassaki, a former mamlik of the late sultan Hasan, who, in 
turn, enjoyed influence for eight years until his murder in 768/1366.°° 

In relative comparison with their father al-Mustakfi and grandfather al-Hakim, the 
Abbasid brothers al-Hakim II and al-Mu‘tadid maintained a low profile and refrained from affairs 
of state while the amirs manipulated the Qalawunid legacy and reigned political havoc in their 
quest for power. Both caliphs performed ceremonial duties, but avoided court intrigue, immersing 
themselves in religious studies and engagement with the scholarly class.°4! The caliphs were 
prominent members of the religious culture and their traditional place in Islamic history 
transformed their mere presence into a thing of prestige and nobility. With the eclipse of the 
Mongols after the death of the last major IIkhanid Abt Sa‘td in 736/1335, the caliphate faded 
from foreign relations rhetoric, save for messages sent to Cairo from rulers abroad seeking 
caliphal sanction and investiture. 

Al-Mu‘tadid, shortly before his death on 10 Jumada I 763/March 1362,°" contracted the 
caliphate to his son Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, who began his reign at age twenty-three as al- 
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Mutawakkil ‘ala *1-lah.°* Mamluk sources describe al-Mu‘tadid’s funeral as well-attended and 
memorable. Joining his cousin al-Wathiq in interment in the Abbasid mausoleum, al-Mu‘tadid 
appears to be the only other Cairo caliph buried within the structure. The inscription on his tomb 


is one of the more verbose epitaphs discovered in the mausoleum: 


Whosoever is upon [the earth] shall perish (man ‘alayha fan). Only God’s face 
abides possessing majesty and glory. This is the grave of one who believes in His 
religion, seeking the grace of his Lord, Imam al-Mu‘tadid billah Abt al-Fath Abt 
Bakr, Commander of the Faithful. 


Father of the Caliphs: The Long Career of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’]-lah 
(763-85/1362-83 and 791-808/1389-1406) 

Despite two interruptions the combined reign of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah (763-85/1362- 
83 and 791-808/1389-1406) was the longest of the Cairo caliphs and witnessed the fall of the 
Qalawunids, the emergence of al-Zahir Barqtiq and the Circassian line of sultans as well as the 
horror of Mongol revival which culminated in the invasion of Syria by the Central Asian warlord 
Temiir (Tamerlane).™° 

Contemporary historians were quick to acknowledge the legacy of al-Mutawakkil of 
Cairo. Among the one hundred children reportedly born to the caliph’s wives and concubines, 


five sons and three grandsons acceded to the caliphate until the end of the Mamluk sultanate -- a 
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feat unique both to the Abbasid dynasty and Islamic history.*’ Indeed by the late fifteenth 
century, every surviving member of the Abbasid clan allegedly drew descent from al-Mutawakkil 
after the disappearance of all other lines.%** 

In addition to inaugurating the second century of the Abbasid restoration in Cairo, the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil found the caliphal household in relative affluence after accumulating a 
surplus of wealth and property from the Mamluk government.“ The family had feathered their 
nest rather well thanks in large part to the lucrative administration of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa 
which al-Mutawakkil ceremoniously inherited along with the family office on 7 Jumada II 763/3 
April 1362,°° although he was deprived of revenues beginning in 766/1364-5 when it was 
reassigned to the amir Jamal al-Din ‘Abd Allah ibn Baktimur until 789/1387.°! 

The caliph’s investiture closely resembled that of his father al-Mu‘tadid. After a 
summons to the citadel, Mamluk authorities seated Muhammad ibn al-Mu‘tadid and invested him 
with the caliphate, surrounded by Abbasid heraldry as important military and civilian notables 
looked on. Later, the new caliph descended to his residence amidst congratulatory fanfare.°? 

The early years of al-Mutawakkil’s caliphate passed without incident, his duties 
involving little more than the expected ceremonial investiture of Qalawunid princes.°? At the 


behest of the chief amir Yalbugha al-Khassaki, the caliph confirmed the sultanate of al-Mansur 
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Muhammad ibn Hajji (762-4/1361-3), though al-Mutawakkil was ultimately ordered to declare 
the latter deposed on grounds of mental inability and instead install al-Ashraf Sha‘ban as sultan 
on 15 Sha‘ban 764/30 May 1363.°4 

The Cairo caliphate received minor interest from abroad when in Jumada I 767/1366 the 
Jalayrid governor of Baghdad, Khvaja Mirjan, rebelled against his overlord Shaykh Uvays and 
replaced his name in the khutba and on coinage with that of the sultan Sha‘ban. Cairo, which had 
gradually come to view Shaykh Uvays as hostile, welcomed the envoys of Khvaja Mirjan, who 
received a Mamluk taglid of deputyship from Sha‘ban and the Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil as 
well as caliphal standards to carry back to Baghdad.** 

In Rabr‘ II 768/December 1366, Yalbugha al-Khassaki, perhaps losing his grip on 
Sha‘ban and hoping to regain control through a more malleable candidate, summoned al- 
Mutawakkil and Anik, another grandson of al-Nasir Muhammad, and asked the caliph to 
delegate authority in place of his brother Sha‘ban. The caliph, however, refused and argued that 
al-Ashraf Sha‘ban still had power (shawka). Unmoved by the caliph’s refusal, Yalbugha ordered 
the sounding of drums and the display of sultanic symbols and, according to al-Maqrizi, 
remarked, “I appoint and confirm [Anik], and who else holds power besides me?”®° After the 
murder of Yalbugha at court later that year, al-Ashraf Sha‘ban succeeded in establishing his 
power through the acquisition of many of the atabak al-‘asakir’s former mamliks. Nevertheless, 
Sha‘ban’s reign was hardly free of intrigue, and many of the amirs loyal to Yalbugha schemed to 
end his rule.°’ 

After a relatively quiet fifteen years, al-Mutawakkil emerged from the sidelines in 


778/1377 to join al-Ashraf Sha‘ban for a lavish pilgrimage journey with other notables.®* After 
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the convoy crossed the Sinai Peninsula, however, the sultan’s mamltks mutinied in ‘Aqaba 
purportedly over discontent with their pay rations. Unable to calm the situation, Sha‘ban fled 
toward Cairo.°° Another report claimed the sultan had learned that his mamliks, in collusion 
with the amirs, sought to assassinate him on the pilgrimage.°°° Unbeknownst to the sultan, a 
separate coup by the Yalbughawi amirs of Cairo had already removed him from power.®! Al- 
Mutawakkil, on the other hand, lingered in ‘Aqaba. The rebellious mamltks led by the amir 
Tashtamur urged the caliph to accept the sultanate and offered their faithful assistance. After 
some hesitation, the caliph declined and instead diplomatically offered to bestow authority on any 
other unanimously agreeable candidate. The caliph then proceeded to Cairo with the amirs and 
qadis, perhaps already having been forewarned of events there.%™ 

In Cairo, the amirs raised a son of Sha‘ban, al-Mansur ‘Alt (778-83/1377-82), to the 
sultanate without the presence of the caliph or chief magistrates who had not yet returned from 
‘Aqaba. Some amirs considered selecting a surrogate caliph until al-Mutawakkil arrived.%© 
Shortly after Sha‘ban emerged from hiding, a conspiracy of amirs (including the future sultan 
Bargiiq) murdered the sultan in Dhii al-Qa‘da 778/March-April 1377.% After al-Mutawakkil 
reached Cairo that same month, the caliph attended a ceremony at which Mamluk officials 
instructed the caliph to read the appointment papers for the Qalawunid sultan al-Mansir ‘Ali in 


the presence of the other chief religious functionaries of the regime, all of whom subsequently 
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received robes or honor and monetary rewards. The caliph offered bay ‘a to the sultan and draped 
him in a black caliphal robe.°°° 

Al-Mutawakkil made a powerful enemy of the ringleader of the Yalbughawi amirs who 
had risen against Sha‘ban, the amir akhur and atabak al-‘asakir Aynabak al-Badri who settled 
into power in early 779/1377. On 4 Rabi‘ I. 779/11 July 1377 Aynabak demanded al-Mutawakkil 
provide caliphal sanction for his stepson Ahmad ibn Yalbugha al-Khassaki to take the sultanate 
along with a ruling that the murder of Sha‘ban had been legal. Al-Mutawakil, perhaps expected to 
uphold a vague semblance of Mamluk custom, refused to consent on grounds that Ahmad was not 
from the House of Qalawin, allegedly stating that he would not depose the son of a king in favor 
of the son of an amir. Anticipating the charge, Aynabak argued that the mother of his stepson, a 
former wife of al-Nasir Hasan, had been impregnated by the late Qalawunid sultan before her 
marriages to Yalbugha and ultimately to Aynabak himself. The caliph remained unconvinced and 
thus invited the wrath of Aynabak who rebuked the Commander of the Faithful and accused him 
of neglecting the duties of his office in favor of worldly pleasure. Aynabak ordered that al- 
Mutawakkil be banished to Quis and removed him from the caliphate on 3 Safar 779/11 June 1377 
to the dismay of the people.®” In need of a new Abbasid caliph, most likely to maintain 
legitimacy amidst his political rivals,°’' Aynabak summoned Abii Yahya Najm al-Din Zakariyya’, 
an uneducated son of al-Wathiq, on 4 Rabi‘ I 779/11 July 1377 and robed him as al-Mu‘tasim 
billah, albeit without a formal abdication from al-Mutawakkil or the consensus of the ‘ulamda’ or 
important Cairene amirs.°” Aynabak apparently suffered a backlash for his rash treatment of the 


caliph al-Mutawakkil: 
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The mamliks changed towards [Aynabak al-Badri] and the hearts of the army grew 
estranged from him. The deputies of Syria sought to conspire against him and 
abandoned obedience to him for about three months.°” 


Perhaps aware of Aynabak al-Badri’s fragile hold on power, al-Mutawakkil feigned 
preparation for the journey to Qis, even putting up the charade of leaving his home for a day 
though he returned without confrontation.°’* Aynabak ultimately bowed to the pressure of the 
amirs, a distinct and powerful social class in their own right, and reinstated al-Mutawakkil on 20 
Rabi‘ 1/27 July, al-Mu‘tasim’s ephemeral caliphate having lasted scarcely more than a 
fortnight.°”> The army ousted Aynabak shortly thereafter and imprisoned him in Alexandria until 
his death in 780/1378-9.°’° 

Aynabak al-Badri’s interference with the caliphate would establish a precedent for later 
attempts both to hand temporal power to al-Mutawakkil, or attempts to remove him from office. 
The caliphate of al-Mutawakkil marks the first time that factions within the Mamluk regime 
viewed the Abbasid caliph as an acceptable alternative to a sultan from the line of Qalawin or 
one elected from among their peers. In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, it became the 
norm for politics to disrupt the reign of the Abbasid caliph.°”” 

In Rabr‘ I 775/August-September 1373, Mamluk authorities ordered religious dignitaries, 
including the caliph and other pious citizens to engage in extra-canonical communal prayers for 
rain as disquiet rose during a prolonged drought and citizens scrambled to purchase grain.°’* 
Members of the ‘ulama’ brought along the relics of the Prophet and washed them in the well of 


the migyds and prayed for the Nile to increase.*” 
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The Rise of al-Zahir Barquq (784-801/1382-99) and the Circassian Period 

Ultimately Barqiiq, a former mamlik of Yalbugha al-Khassak1, seized power as amir 
kabir and atabak al-‘asakir. After amassing support enough to dominate the factional networks 
that ran Mamluk politics during 777-9/1376-8, the Circassian amir successfully ruled in all but 
name through the last two Qalawunid sultans, al-Mansur ‘AIT (778-83/1377-82) and his brother 
al-Salih Hajji II (783-4/1382).°° Although Barqiiq secured control of the government for himself 
on 19 Ramadan 784/26 November 1382 and made use of the caliph al-Mutawakkil in his 
ceremonial, the old guard among the Turkish amirs saw the new sultan as an upstart trampling on 
Qalawunid tradition.°*! 

Amidst the confusion surrounding the advent of Barqiq, various elements, this time most 
likely non-Circassians, tried once again to hand the sultanate to al-Mutawakkil as a stopgap ruler 
with limited power.°* Merely hinted at in Mamluk sources, the attempt implies that some amirs 
preferred Abbasid legitimacy, which had been inseparable from the Qalawunids, over the 


pretensions of Barqiiq, the Circassian parvenu.°*? 
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Once firmly entrenched as sultan, it was perhaps inevitable that Bargtq would brandish 
his access to al-Mutawakkil during his enthronement rites. Anxious to exhibit adherence to ritual 
and tradition, the sultan’s investiture ceremony proved a faithful rendition of routine Mamluk 
investiture practices.°** After delivering an eloquent sermon the Abbasid caliph delegated plenary 
powers to Barqiiq as sultan, naming him al-Malik al-Zahir, with the amirs, qadis, and shaykh al- 
islam pledging support in turn.° The sultan then donned the black Abbasid robe to demonstrate 
his righteous obligation to the caliphate and the amirs kissed the ground before him.**° Five days 
later, on 24 Ramadan 784/1 December 1382, Mamluk officials read Barqiiq’s diploma in the 
presence of the caliph, gadis, amirs, and notables, all robed according to rank and prominence.°*’ 
Three days later the sultan summoned his amirs and notables and administered the oath of 


obedience to them.**® 


Intrigue and Revolt in the Name of the Caliph 

In the early months of his reign, Barquq appeased some opponents and crushed others in 
Egypt and Syria. He appointed his own mamliks to influential positions to safeguard their loyalty 
and the cohesion of his government. In this climate of purges and arrests, the Abbasid caliphate 
was linked to at least three attempts to unseat the first sultan of the Burjt line. 

On 1 Rajab 785/30 August 1383, Barqtq granted audience to the amir Muhammad ibn 
Tankiz who informed the sultan of an alleged plot regarding which the caliph al-Mutawakkil had 
colluded with two amirs, Qurut ibn ‘Umar al-Turkumani and Ibrahim ibn Qutluqtamur. They 
plotted to murder the sultan on the maydan below the citadel.°*? The conspirators then planned to 
place the caliph at the head of the government. Ibn Tankiz swore to the validity of his statement 


and encouraged Barqiiq to investigate the allegations. Furious, Barqiiq summoned the caliph and 
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the two accused amirs. The deputy of Egypt, Sidtin al-Shaykhtnt, also summoned, scoffed at the 
notion that the caliph, “an intelligent man incapable of such an act,” might involve himself in 
such brazen treason. At the hearing, al-Mutawakkil and Ibrahim ibn Qutluqtamur promptly 
denied any wrongdoing, but in hoping to distance himself from the caliph -- who unquestionably 


bore the brunt of the sultan’s fury -- Qurut hastily confessed: 


The caliph summoned me and said: “These oppressors have seized kingship without 
my consent; I reluctantly invested Barqiq with the sultanate, and then he wrongfully 
took the wealth of the people.” [The caliph] asked that I stand with him and support 
the cause of righteousness; I agreed and promised to aid him by gathering 800 Kurds 
and Turkmen to his command.°?! 


Cornered by Barqiug, the caliph clung to his vehement denial of Qurut’s indictment, while 
Ibrahim ibn Qutlugtamur, equally anxious to remove himself from the sultan’s crosshairs, 
likewise inculpated the caliph by claiming ignorance of any negotiation between al-Mutawakkil 
and Qurut. Ibn Qutlugtamur testified that al-Mutawakkil had in fact invited him to the caliphal 
residence on Elephant Island (Jazirat al-Fil) and urged him to join the cause against the sultan in 
the name of God and the cause of truth. Al-Mutawakkil maintained innocence even during a 
cross-examination by Ibn Qutluqtamur, who grilled him on seemingly specific details which the 
caliph brushed off as baseless hearsay. The hearing culminated with Barqtiq unsheathing his 
sword and threatening to behead the caliph on the spot. Cooler heads prevailed, however, when 
Sidtin calmed the sultan and attempted to intervene on behalf of the trio of alleged 
conspirators.” Nevertheless, Barqiiq ordered crucifixion (tasmir) for Ibn Qutluqtamur and Qurut 
below the citadel after a parade of shame through Cairo. Still unsatisfied, the sultan ordered the 


two offenders to be bisected, though court connections helped mitigate Ibn Qutluqtamur’s 
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sentence to imprisonment at the Shama‘il storehouse.® As for the caliph, Bargiiq convened a 
special tribunal of qadis in hopes of securing a death sentence. Reluctant to condemn the 
Commander of the Faithful to death, the qadis adjourned without providing Barqiq with religious 
sanction.°™* 

Perplexed by having to deal with a dangerous enemy who could not be cleanly killed 
without deeply disturbing the religious class, courtiers, and the masses, Barqiq threw the caliph 
in irons in the tower of the citadel.©° The Hanafi gadi Sadr al-Din al-Mansiir produced and 
supported a fatwa dismissing al-Mutawakkil, perhaps to rescue the caliph from further abuse.°”° 
In order to select a new Abbasid caliph, the sultan summoned two sons of the former caliph al- 
Mu‘tasim Zakariyya’®”’ (r. 779/1377), Rukn al-Din ‘Umar and Muhyi al-Din Zakariyya’.©* The 
sultan appointed ‘Umar as al-Wathiq billah (II) for three years until that caliph’s death on 19 
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Shawwal 788/13 November 1386.°°? Al-Mutawakkil spent the interim shackled in house arrest, 
stripped of his salary and properties, his future uncertain. In Ramadan 787/October 1385 the 
sultan also relieved the caliph of previous gifts including financial control of the Abii Rajwan 
neighborhood.” Public opinion appeared to remain firmly rooted in the camp of the ousted 
caliph, and by the end of Rajab 785/September 1383, several amirs pleaded with Barqtq to 
restore al-Mutawakkil, kissing the ground and begging his pardon.’””' When Barqiiq reaffirmed 
his commitment to seeing the caliph executed as a traitor, they continued to cajole the Mamluk 
sultan until at last he released the caliph from tower imprisonment and allowed him to return to 
the Abbasid residence within the citadel on the Muslim holy day of ‘Arafa, 9 Dht al-Hijja 785/2 
February 1384.” 

Barqtiq may have been wise to exercise caution toward the inherent dangers of a popular 
Abbasid caliph. In addition to commanding support from Turkish and bedouin riders, al- 
Mutawakkil, from the time of his investiture nearly two decades earlier, had cultivated alliances 
among the amirs of Yalbugha al-Khassaki and various royal mamliks.’°? Al-Wathiq II, on the 
other hand, though described by historians as kind and good-natured, remained a non-entity. 
Mamluk sources mention little concerning his three-year caliphate until his illness-related demise 
around age 70.’ 

All the while, supporters of al-Mutawakkil continued to campaign for the caliph’s 
reinstatement.” Barqiig, however, no less wary of the former caliph, instead assigned the 


caliphate to the brother of al-Wathiq II, Muhyt al-Din Zakariyya’ installed as al-Musta‘sim (d. 
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801/1399).7°° The Mamluk sultan arranged an impromptu bay ‘a ceremony on 20 Shawwal 788/14 
November 1386 for the qadis and notables to examine a testament produced by Zakariyya’ 
naming him the legal successor of his uncle al-Mu‘tadid.”” Barqiiq robed the caliph, assigned 
him a stipend, and a week later the amirs, qadis, and shaykh al-islam ‘Umar Siraj al-Din al- 
Bulqmi (d. 805/1403) returned for a more formal bay‘a ceremony at the citadel. Al-Bulqini 
oversaw the proceedings in which the new caliph entrusted Bargiq with authority over the 
Muslims.’°* After a truncated robing ritual, the qadis and notables marched al-Musta‘sim to his 
palace. A final ceremony granted al-Musta‘sim (and the Abbasid family) a restoration of 
stewardship of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa in early Dhii al-Qa‘da 788/late November 1386 
which the Mamluk sultan commemorated with another robing.’° 

The second attempt to restore the caliphate’s power at the expense of Barqiiq involved 
disaffected ‘ulama’ in Egypt and Syria rather than ambitious Mamluk amirs.’!° The so-called 
fitna Zahiriyya of 788/1386 in Damascus began as a revolt among several proponents attempting 
to revive the all-but-extinct Zahiri school of Islam.’!' It is worth noting that some years earlier in 
784/1382 Barqiiq issued a decree ordering suspected Zahiris to be investigated and penalized.”” 


Significantly, the ZahirI movement was a rebellion of religious scholars who did not agree with 
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the caliphate system that had evolved in the Islamic world over the preceding 400 years. Their 
goal was to depose Barqiig and to restore political power to a new, necessarily Qurayshi caliph.’° 
Likely considering al-Mutawakkil and his relatives impotent figureheads compromised by the 
Mamluk regime, the Zahiri scholars rejected the legitimacy of the Cairo caliphs.’!4 One important 
figure behind the revolt was the Egyptian scholar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Isma‘Il ibn Ibrahim 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim, known as Ibn al-Burhan, who was an acquaintance of the historian al- 
Magrizi.”"° 

Eventually, Barqtiq had the conspirators arrested and sent to Cairo where he ordered them 
to be tortured until they revealed the names of amirs who had abetted them. The fitna Zahiriyya 
also brought to light the existence of powerful preachers capable of influencing the masses to 
agitate against Mamluk authority in the name of the caliph, whether he was an Abbasid or not.’!° 

New challenges from abroad ushered in another moment of political importance for the 
Abbasid caliphate. By the late 780/1380s Barqiiq struggled to balance both external and domestic 
threats. The career and conquests of Temiir had started in earnest and the Mamluks watched with 
keen interest as the new enemy army advanced westward.’'’ In Jumada II 789/June 1387, Barqiiq 
summoned the caliph and other leading men of his administration to discuss Temiir. To fund an 
expedition to stand against Temiir in Syria and recoup his empty treasury, the sultan wanted to 
seize money from mosques and wagf endowments. After a lengthy debate in which the majority 
of the religious establishment opposed the sultan, they reached an agreement to confiscate the 
wealth of the wagfs in the presence of the caliph who lent his silent blessing.’!® 

Despite relative calm during the reign of al-Musta‘sim, many of the amirs remained 
disgruntled or feigned alienation attributed to the ejection and confinement of the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, who persevered as an anti-establishment figurehead. Combined with other 
grievances, some of the Syrian amirs harnessed lingering resentment to stir up full blown revolt 


by Safar 791/February 1389. At the center was the governor of Aleppo, Yalbugha al-Nasiri, 
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joined by Mintash, a former mamltk of Sha‘ban, as well as other Syrian amirs. Yalbugha al- 
Nasiri used the pretence of restoring a Qalawunid prince to power under the caliphal banner, to 
bolster his influence among the amirs of Syria, uniting them in opposition to the usurper.’!” 
Fearing that Yalbugha might capitalize on unresolved caliphate issues to undermine him, 
Barqitiq ordered the return of al-Mutawakkil to tower confinement on 27 Safar 791/25 February 
1389 and banned all visits from the caliph’s servants, family, and companions.”° Barqiiq 


continued his precautions, taking action against the sons of former sultans and ensuring that his 


mamliks promptly received monthly stipends.””! 


However, an army that Barqiiq sent to Damascus suffered defeat by Yalbugha al-Nasiri in 
Rabi‘ I-Rabi‘ II 791/March-April 1389.” The Mamluk sultan sent peacemakers to Damacus the 
next month, urging Yalbugha to obey the sultan, but the rebel amir declared his own status as a 


champion of al-Mutawakkil’s right: 


God the Exalted established me as defender of the cousin of His Prophet (may God 
bless him and give him peace), the Abbasid Commander of the Faithful, who is 
caliph of the Muslims, and who has been imprisoned for a time. If right is with me 
then God will make me victorious.””° 


Evidently alive to the harm that mistreatment of the caliph had done to his image, Barqitiq 
wasted no time in deposing al-Musta‘sim and publicly reattaching himself to al-Mutawakkil with 
alacrity to strengthen his symbolic hold on power. To this end the sultan summoned the 


dishonored caliph to the citadel’s al-Rudayni mosque in Rabi‘ I 791/March 1389, dutifully rising 
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from his seat as al-Mutawakkil entered.’”* The sultan begged the caliph to pardon the strained 
nature of their relationship and overlook the last six years of incarceration.’”° Whether he 
pardoned the sultan or not, the two reconciled and mutually swore fidelity. Barqtiq sent al- 
Mutawakkil home after lavishing him with gifts in excess of 10,000 dirhams; woolen garments, 
furs, and Alexandrian silk.”° The sultan also granted the caliph igfd‘ lands, reinstated a salary, as 
well as stewardship of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa which had been stripped from the caliph 
along with its copious revenue streams some 25 years earlier. ’”’ 

Having united many of the Syrian amirs against the Mamluk sultan, Yalbugha al-Nasiri 
himself raised the caliph’s banners to destroy the “usurper” Barqiig.’”° As outposts such as Gaza 
and Ramla fell to the insurrection, the increasingly beleaguered Mamluk sultan braced for a siege. 
Yalbugha’s troops penetrated Egyptian territory and camped at Salihiyya. Barqtiq advanced to 
Matariyya, but fled back to Cairo after large portions of his soldiers and amirs deserted to the 
more powerful side.’ 

Desperation mounting, Barqiq announced the return of al-Mutawakkil to the caliphate 
and publicized his own position on the Ist of Jumada I 791/28 April 1389 before a meeting of 
religious and military officials in the caliph’s quarters of the citadel.”° Again, Barqtiq honored 
the caliph and seated him, before the qadis administered a formal mutual pledge (mubdya ‘a) 


between caliph and sultan. This time Barqtiq gifted the caliph with a gold-saddled gray mare from 
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9 Al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:289. See also: Wiet, “Barkik.” 

20 Ton al-Furat, Ta ‘rikh, 9:69; al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 3:786; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:211; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al- 
ghumr, 2:344; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 11:268, 13:8; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:254; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al- 
nuftis, 1:195-6; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 2:274; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:289; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 
1:2:398-9. Some Mamluk sources place the meeting and deposition on 2 Jumada 1/29 April: al- 
Qalgashandi, Subh, 3:263; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 1:273; al-Suyitt, Husn, 2:84. 
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his own stock before allowing al-Mutawakkil to depart in great pomp.”! The Mamluk sultan also 
emphasized that previously confiscated revenues had been returned to al-Mutawakkil. Barqiiq 
staged another public reconciliation with the caliph some days later at the Nafisi shrine in which 
the reinstatement of al-Mutawakkil was again acknowledged on 12 Jumada I 791/9 May 1389, 
the caliph’s name officially restored to the Friday sermon, and his investiture diploma read aloud 
before the gadis and the nd’ib of Egypt.’** Attendees visited relics of the Prophet on display at the 
shrine, listened to readings from Sahih Bukhari, and joined in prayers for Barqiiq’s victory in the 
impending showdown with the Syrian amirs.”** Al-Mutawakkil left the ceremony with a grand 
entourage of scholars and gadis who escorted him home.’** Mamluk sources report that the caliph 
apparently spent the rest of the day moving the women of his household into a new citadel 
residence allocated for their use.”*° 

The largesse of the sultan appeared endless as Barqtiq gifted al-Mutawakkil with 1,000 
dinars, wool, broadcloth, sable (sammiir), and choice fabrics from Ba‘labakk.”° By 10 Jumada I 
791/7 May 1389, the caliph’s name returned to the minbars of all remaining mosques in Egypt, 
but in order to further broadcast the change in caliphal policy to his subjects, several days earlier 
Barqiiq had sent the caliph with a retinue of religious officials to ride through the streets of Cairo. 
In their company, a herald announced the rogue status of Yalbugha and Mintash, the sultan’s 
abolishment of non-canonical taxes, and exhorted the denizens of Cairo to fear God.7?” 

Abundant, unconcealed pandering to al-Mutawakkil’s position may have been the 
sultan’s attempt at retaining loyalty and popular support in the face of Yalbugha’s power surge.’**® 


This required, naturally, the denunciation of the caliphate of al-Musta‘sim whom the sultan 


®1! Tbn al-Furat, Ta ’rikh, 9:69; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 3:2:602; idem, Durar al-‘ugiid, 2:211, 3:294; Ibn Hajar, 
Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:344; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 11:268; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:254; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat 
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Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 11:272. Al-Sayraft claims mosque orators delivered the khutha in the caliph’s 
name on 10 Jumada I/7 May and the ‘ahd document for the caliph’s son was read in the Nafisi shrine 
naming him heir to the overseership. See: Nuzhat al-nuftis, 1:199. Al-Suyitt’s date is 18 Jumada I/15 May 
(Husn, 2:84). 
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®7 Tbn al-Furat, Ta ’rikh, 9:71; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 3:2:603; idem, Durar al-‘uqid, 2:211, 3:294; Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, Ta ‘rikh, 1:274; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 1:367, 2:344; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 11:269; al- 
Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 1:197; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 2:274; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:84. 

38 There appears to have been a very real battle for the “hearts and minds” of the common people of the 
major towns of Egypt and Syria. Barguq, Yalbugha, and Mintash all saw supporters switch sides at times of 
victory, or for the opportunities to plunder or receive bribes. See: Lapidus, Muslim Cities, 165. 
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arrested after formalizing his deposition.”° Nevertheless, Barqiiq’s reinstatement of al- 
Mutawakkil failed to halt the rebel advance on Cairo. The sultan then hoped to settle matters with 
a confrontation beneath the city walls on 9 Jumada I 791/6 May 1389, though the battle fell short 
of a definitive outcome.”° Barqiiq gradually lost the loyalty of his men as he continued attempts 
to raise local morale. The caliph’s endorsement was of minor consolation to the sultan who 
alternated fits of weeping with panicked disbursements to his mamliks.”*' At the same time, 
affairs improved for the Commander of the Faithful, who received permission to ride to his 
residence in the city as he pleased.” 

On 2 Jumada II 791/29 May 1389 Barqiiq and al-Mutawakkil made a final joint 
appearance to demonstrate mutual solidarity, this time mingling with the ‘amma to whom they 
dispersed money behind the Palace of Hospitality (Dar al-Diyafa).” Barqiiq ultimately gained 
little from his eleventh hour public relations campaign designed to secure loyalty from the 
‘ulama’ and the masses, as it became evident that Cairo itself would soon be overwhelmed. As 
the forces of Yalbugha al-Nasirt closed in, Barqiiq contemplated a formal surrender, but 
ultimately went into hiding, abandoning al-Mutawakkil at his unguarded dwelling after the final 
prayer of the night.“ 

Upon entering Cairo, Yalbugha allowed his major collaborator Mintash to seize the 
vacant citadel on 5 Jumada II 791/1 June 1389. While the victors busied themselves with plunder, 
al-Mutawakkil sauntered down from his quarters and introduced himself.”4° Mintash escorted the 
caliph to the Dome of Victory (Qubbat al-Nasr) and entered the tent of Yalbugha who 
respectfully engaged the Abbasid caliph in a lengthy and amiable conversation.”° The victorious 


amir reassured the caliph that all along, his sole intention had been to restore the caliph’s rightful 
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3:305; al-Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nufts, 1:210; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 2:274. 

™ Tbn al-Furat, Ta’rikh, 9:89; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh, 1:277; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 3:2:620; Ibn Hajar, 
Inba’ al-ghumr, 1:368; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujim, 11:287; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 1:214. 
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authority: “O our master! Commander of the Faithful! My sword strikes not but to aid your 
cause!’”747 

The amirs included the caliph as part of an impromptu advisory session at the Gate of the 
Chain (Bab al-Silsila) to discuss the thorny and divisive issue of succession to Bargqiiq.”* Just as 
he had nipped in the bud any attempts to hand him the sultanate at al-‘Aqaba thirteen years 
earlier, al-Mutawakkil prudently recommended that the office be returned to a worthy Qalawunid, 
and thus al-Salih Hajji was restored (this time as al-Mansitr) by way of caliphal bay ‘a in mid- 
Jumada II 791/June 1389.” On the 15th of the month, the renewed regime of Hajji conferred 
lofty honors (tashrif jalil) on al-Mutawakkil and other dignitaries as the investiture deed was read 
to observers.’*’ Compliant in signing any and all orders set before him, al-Mutawakkil sustained 
himself as an indispensible well-spring of legitimacy and later retired to his citadel residence 
unscathed.”*! 

Chaos crippled Cairo in the weeks that followed as victorious rebel forces pillaged the 
city and impoverished Cairenes helped themselves to the leftovers.”* Yalbugha al-Nasiri 
stationed the caliph in a private tent secluded from the other qadis and notables who came to 
congratulate him. Despite enjoying majority support among the amirs, Yalbugha dared not risk 
alienating his powerful ally Mintash. He made a show of refusing the sultanate when it was 
offered to him; instead, he produced an order co-signed by the caliph to free compatriots who 
Barguq had imprisoned in Alexandria. With a manhunt for the fugitive sultan underway, 
Yalbugha began to make new appointments for every major position below the caliphate itself.” 

Rebel forces discovered Barqtiq before long and exiled him to al-Karak, as escalating 
tensions between Yalbugha and Mintash erupted in Sha‘ban 791/July-August 1389. Al- 
Mutawakkil, who had kept a low profile in the interim, found himself involved in politics once 


again. Mintaésh had stealthily accumulated support and resources by winning Yalbugha’s 
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mamltks to his side.”* 


Yalbugha sent the caliph to parlay with his former rival whereupon 
Mintash feigned steadfast claims of loyalty to Hajji, while vowing revenge against Yalbugha the 
“usurper” who Mintash claimed had deprived him of prime igtd‘s and 500,000 dirhams.’* 
Disregarding the good offices of the Commander of the Faithful, Mintash bellowed his grievances 
even as al-Mutawakkil turned his back and left.”*° 

After the caliph’s debriefing, Yalbugha rallied his troops for a confrontation against 
Mintash that resulted in stalemate.’°’ Eventually, Mintash secured the upper hand over his enemy 
as news arrived that Barqtiq had escaped from prison, rallied support at al-Karak, and raised an 
army among the bedouins.’* 

Against this new threat, Mintash hoarded resources and attempted to attract the old 
stalwarts of Barqtiq. He also took steps to strengthen his position by having Hajji invest him in 
place of Yalbugha as atdbak al-‘asakir on 7 Shawwal 791/29 September 1389.7? 

After a preliminary meeting to discuss the crimes of Barqiiq,’”’ Mintash summoned the 
caliph, gadis, and ‘uwlama’ on 21 Dhi al-Qa‘da 791/11 November 1389 to finish drafting a fatwa 
on the legality of declaring war against the former sultan.”' Attending personnel drafted the 
document condemning Barqiiq on grounds that he had wrongfully deposed both Hajji and al- 
Mutawakkil and “fought against the Muslims with the aid of unbelievers.”’” Ten copies of the 
document were cosigned by qadis and notables.” On 25 Dhii al-Qa‘da 791/15 November 1389, 


Mintash met with amirs and government officials including al-Mutawakkil and the qadis to 
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confirm the maturity and competence of Hajji.’”“ The first act of the sultan’s majority was the 
declaration of war on Barquq. In the final months of 791/1389, Mintash produced fatwas 
declaring Barqiiq an enemy and ordered the caliph and qadis to sign it.”© 

Amidst the chaos unleashed on Cairo during the revolt against Barqtiq, the Faraj Gate 
(Bab al-Faraj) had sustained damage significant enough for authorities to order it sealed, 
effectively restricting access to the Aydugmish alleyway (khiikha) and disturbing daily life for a 
small sector of the populace in Dhii al-Hijja 791/November-December 1389. Although details 
remain sparse, unhappy residents may have managed to receive an audience with al-Mutawakkil, 
whom they prevailed upon to intercede with Mintash, ultimately persuading him to re-open it.” 

Mintash demanded a last minute affirmation of al-Mutawakkil’s support, and in return 
guaranteed that the caliph’s cousin al-Musta‘sim Zakariyya’ would never again pose a threat to 
his caliphate. As a sign of good faith, Mintash ordered his supporters to seize the former caliph 
from his home on 15 Dhi al-Hijja 791/5 December 1389, confiscate sensitive documents 
(including a diploma naming him wali al-‘ahd by his father), and imprison him in a hall of the 
citadel.”°” 

Mintash ordered the gadis to join his camp on the outskirts of Cairo at Raydaniyya, and 
on 22 Dhii al-Hijja/12 December, led a vanguard of amirs as the remaining forces followed in the 
company of al-Mutawakkil and the qadis.’** After a pitched battle against the resurgent forces of 
Barquq at Shaqhab in early Muharram 792/January 1390, Mintash fled, abandoning the sultan 
Hajji, caliph al-Mutawakkil, and the chief qadis to Barquq. After seizing the coffers of his foe and 
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stripping the qadis of their possessions, the former sultan allayed his prisoners’ fears with 
gracious speech.’ 

Barqiiq emerged victorious, and having captured Hajji’s royal banners, posed beneath 
them flanked by the defeated sultan and the Abbasid caliph, as soldiers from the defeated army 
steadily swelled his ranks.’”” At his camp in Shaqhab, Barqiiq assembled notables and amirs in 
the presence of al-Mutawakkil and the qadis. His first act was to depose Hajji from the sultanate 
with the support of the gadis and a renewal of his sovereignty through caliphal bay‘a. A new 
ceremony reestablished Barqiiq as sultan, after which he rode into a lavishly decorated Cairo on 
14 Safar 792/1 February 1390 with the caliph and qadis leading the way to calm tension as 
Mamluk functionaries tossed gold coins to gathered crowds standing near the city entrances.”” 
Anxious to emphasize the validity of his return in Egypt, Barqtq wasted little time in staging a 
repeat of his installation ceremony with al-Mutawakkil, the qadis, and the shaykh al-Islam.’” 
Barquiq and the caliph exchanged black Abbasid robes and on 23 Safar 792/10 February 1390 a 
copy of the sultan’s investiture deed was read at the Palace of Justice (Dar al-‘Adl) after which 
al-Mutawakkil was robed in the company of other dignitaries.’ Not long after his second 
investiture, Barqtiq wrote to the nd’ib of Alexandria, stating, “I am victorious, having defeated 
Mintash, and with me are the sultan and the caliph. The caliph is pleased to have me become 
sultan and has deposed the sultan al-Malik al-Mansir.”’” 

Mintash meanwhile attempted a frantic counter-attack but was repulsed to Syria.’ In 


spite of his defeat, Mintash remained a threat to Barqiiq for another two years until his 
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Mutawakkil, present at the reading, received a robe (Sulik, 3:2:708). Ibn Hajar claims the taqglid was read 
on 20 Jumada I 792/6 May 1390 Unba’ al-ghumr, 1:397). For ceremonial details, see: Ibn al-Furat, Ta ’rikh, 
9:200. 

7 Ton al-Furat, Ta ’rikh, 9:202; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:2-4; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufis, 1:297-8. 

™4 Ton Sasra/Brinner, al-Durra al-mudi’a, 1:83 (English), 2:57 (Arabic). 

™> Te Mignanelli, Ascensus Barcoch, 25; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 1:284; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 
2:294. Many chroniclers present the ongoing rebellion of Mintash as the most important event of 793/1391. 
See: Sami G. Massoud, “Notes on the Contemporary Sources of the Year 793,” Mamluk Studies Review 9, 
no. | (2005): 178-94. 
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assassination in Ramadan 795/July 1393.7 The former caliph Zakariyya’, along with others 
imprisoned by Mintash in the citadel, were freed shortly after Barqtiq’s victory by the amir 
Buta.’” 

Having repaired his troubled relationship with the caliph before his flight from Cairo, 
Mamluk sources imply that Barqiq made no attempt to penalize al-Mutawakkil for collaborating 
with Yalbugha and Mintaésh. Some authors claim the sultan was kind to the caliph for the 
remainder of his reign.’”* Deference to the caliphate may have also reflected Barqiiq’s ongoing 
vulnerability before his fellow mamliks, because of his non-Turkish background, as well as 
memories of the public discontent that resulted from earlier mistreatment of the Abbasid caliph. 

Al-Mutawakkil quietly resumed his reign during the second act of Barqiq’s political 
career while the Mamluk sultan focused his attention on Temiir. However, neither Barqiiq nor his 
chancery relied much on the sultan’s status as protector of the Abbasid caliphate in official 
correspondence with Temiir.’” Others in the region shared Mamluk unease over the ambitions of 
the Central Asian warlord. In late 796/1394, neighboring rulers sent envoys to Cairo seeking anti- 
Temi alliances, including Toqtamish the amir of the Golden Horde, Qadi Burhan al-Din the 
ruler of Siwas in eastern Asia Minor, and the Ottoman sultan Bayezid.’*° 

In his communications with Bayezid, Temtir reminded the Ottoman sultan of Barqtq’s 


slave status as well as his audacious imprisonment of al-Mutawakkil and usurpation of the 





776 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:41-2; idem, Manhal, 3:315, 4:99; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 2:332-3. See: 
Holt, Age of the Crusades, 122. According to Ibn Qadi Shuhba, in Syria, Mintash continued to manipulate 
the social standing of the caliph and in Jumada 792/May 1390 sent false reports to mosque personnel 
urging them to announce that Barqiiq had again imprisoned al-Mutawakkil, and that Syrians should pray 
for the Commander of the Faithful. See: Ta ’rikh, 1:333. 

™ Yon al-Furat, Ta’rikh, 9:192; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 3:2:700; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 7a’rikh, 1:324; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujam, 11:376. 

78 Tbn Sasra, al-Durra al-mudi’a, 1:75-6 (English), 2:50-1 (Arabic); al-Maqrizi, Durar al-‘uqid, 3:294; Ibn 
Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:345; Ibn Taghribirdt, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:254. That al-Mutawakkil found himself 
in a better situation than that of his grandfather al-Mustakft on the return of al-Nasir Muhammad in 
709/1310, may have been because of the greater level of prestige, popularity, and influence he enjoyed 
along with a stronger connection with the ‘ulama’, Yalbughawi amirs, and the masses. See also: Garcin, 
“Histoire,” 61. Gaudefroy-Demombynes suggests that after his reinstatement, the caliph appeared to enjoy 
a heightened sense of freedom and financial independence during the second reign of Barqiiq. See: Syrie a 
l’époque des mamelouks, xxiv. Non-Mamluk sources, however, paint a slightly different picture of 
Barquq’s return. See my discussion of traveller’s accounts in Chapter 4. 

7 The earlier troubles which plagued relations between the caliph and sultan may provide some 
explanation as to why the Mamluk sultan chose not to name the caliph on the coins and diplomatic 
correspondence of this period. Nevertheless, Broadbridge observed that Temiir’s invasion helped Barqiq 
revive the Mamluk image as “guardians” of Islam which had been largely dormant during the Qalawunid 
period after the collapse of the IIkhanids. See: Kingship and Ideology, 170-1. Garcin also suggests that the 
difficult relationship between al-Mutawakkil and al-Zahir Barqiiq may account for the slightly negative 
portrayal of the Abbasid caliphate in the popular sira literature of al-Zahir Baybars in the late fourteenth 
century. See: “Récit d’une recherche sur les débuts du Roman de Baybars,” 256. 

780 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:58-9. 
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Qalawunid throne.’*! In his correspondence with Temiir, Barqiiq, through his chancery, expressed 
incredulity that Temiir should demand submission after the Mamluks had already yielded to the 
authority of “the commander of the faithful and caliph of the Prophet of God, lord of the 


worlds.”’®? 


Despite growing Ottoman power fueled by conquest and expansion, Bayezid encountered 
many rivals among the other beys or march lords of Anatolia, local dynastic rulers whose 
domains, the beyliks, the Ottomans ultimately absorbed. Bayezid requested an Abbasid 
investiture diploma recognizing him as the heir of the Seljuqs, and, according to some sources, 
Barquq sent his governor of al-Karak, Husam al-Din Hasan al-Kujkuni, to the Ottoman sultan 
with the requested document.’** The blessing of the caliph, backed by the endorsement of the 
powerful Mamluks carried clout in the region and may have supplemented other Ottoman 
legitimacy claims.” In return, the Mamluk sultan wanted Bayezid to abandon his plans to attack 
two Mamluk allies in the region, ‘Ala’ al-Din Qaraman and Qadt Burhan al-Din. The Ottoman 
sultan honored this request at least until Barqiiq’s death.’* 

Also that month, Barqtiq prepared to leave on expedition and dispersed dirhams to his 
subordinates, offering 1,060 to every commander and 10,000 (‘asharat alaf) to the caliph. After 


borrowing thousands of dinars from local merchants, the sultan set out for Damascus with al- 


781 Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 180. 

782 Thid., 183. 

783 This may have occurred in Rabi‘ II 794/February 1392. See: Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh, 1:424. 
According to al-Suydti, in 797/1395 Bayezid sent gifts to Cairo for al-Mutawakkil and a letter to Barqiiq 
seeking a diploma that would recognize him as “Sultan of Rim.” On this matter, al-Suyiti refers to the 
historical work of the Aleppan scholar Abi al-Walid ibn Shihna. See: Husn, 2:85. Although Mamluk 
sources mention few details about the request or the exchange, it may have occurred when an Ottoman 
vizier made a brief sojourn in Damascus en route to pilgrimage in late 798/1396. See: Broadbridge, 
Kingship and Ideology, 175 note 40. On Bayezid’s interest in the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo see: Shai Har- 
El, Struggle for Domination in the Middle East: The Ottoman-Mamluk War, 1485-91 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 


784 Har-El, Struggle for Domination, 66-7. On the evolution of Ottoman dynastic legitimacy in relation to 
the conquest of Mamluk lands, see the work of Colin Imber: “The Ottoman Dynastic Myth,” Turcica 19 
(1987): 22-5; idem, “Ideals and Legitimation in Early Ottoman History,” in Siileyman the Magnificent and 
His Age: The Ottoman Empire in the Early Modern World, ed. Metin Kunt and Christine Woodhead 
(London: Longman, 1995), 149; idem, “Frozen Legitimacy,” in Legitimizing the Order: The Ottoman 
Rhetoric of State Power, ed. Hakan T. Karateke and Maurus Reinkowski (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 105-6. See 
also: Halil Inalcik, “Appendix: The Ottomans and the Caliphate,” in The Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 
1, eds. P. M. Holt, Ann K. S. Lambton, and Bernard Lewis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1970), 320-1. 

785 During the reign of Barqiiq’s son al-Nasir Faraj, however, Bayezid attacked his former Mamluk allies 
and encroached on Mamluk territory. Thus, the Ottomans had no assistance from the Mamluks when 
Temiir finally invaded Anatolia and defeated Bayezid at the Battle of Ankara in 804/1402. See: Ibn 
Taghribird1, Nujam, 12:217, 269; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:81. See also: John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu: 
Clan, Confederation, Empire (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1999), 41; Har-El, Struggle for 
Domination, 66-7; Caroline Finkel, Osman’s Dream: The Story of the Ottoman Empire, 1300-1923 
(London: John Murray, 2005), 27-30; Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 188-9, 192-3. 
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Mutawakkil and the other chief religious functionaries at the end of the month.’*° After little more 
than a standoff interrupted by several skirmishes with Temiir’s forces near the Euphrates, the 
Mamluk sultan returned to Cairo with the Egyptian army. 


Save for a few public processions, Mamluk sources mention little concerning al- 





Mutawakkil during the final five years of Barqiiq’s rule.’*”? Mamluk vassal regimes such as those 
of Mardin and Siwas, minted coins and pronounced the khutba in Barqiiq’s name rather than that 
of al-Mutawakkil, which, according to one modern historian, suggests that they considered 
loyalty to the caliphate less a matter of Islamic unity and more a show of deference to their 
Mamluk overlords.’* At the dawn of the fifteenth century in Cairo, the caliph maintained his 
public persona and attended several funerary prayers as a high profile guest of honor and 
occasional prayer leader for amirs,’*’ scholars,’”° colleagues,”! and family members.”” 

The Mamluk sultan himself passed away after an illness on 15 Shawwal 801/20 June 
1399. The day before his death Barqtiq summoned al-Mutawakkil, the gadis, and prominent heads 
of state to discuss succession in his council chamber. Barqiiq unwittingly set a precedent for 
future sultans throughout the Circassian Burji period, by having the caliph pledge to guarantee the 
succession of the sultan’s son after the death of the father. The qadis, amirs, and officials took the 
oath as well and swore to a succession list of Barqiiq’s eldest son Faraj followed by his brothers 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Ibrahim. Barqiiq’s testament included the stipulation that amir kabir Aytamish 
(also Aytimish) al-Bajasi and Taghribirdi al-Bashbughawi, father of the historian, be executors of 
his affairs while all were formally subject to the sanction and supervision (imda‘) of al- 


Mutawakkil.’ It was in this sense that the Circassian sultans began to employ the caliph as 


786 Tbn Sasra/Brinner, al-Durra al-mudi’a, 1:194-5, 203-4 (English) 2:145-6, 150-1 (Arabic); Ibn Hajar, 
Inba’ al-ghumr, 1:470, 474. On the money lending role (and financial exploitation) of merchants in 
Mamluk society, see: Lapidus, Muslim Cities, 117-30. 

787 On 15 Safar 797/10 December 1394 al-Mutawakkil, the qadis, and amirs took part in a procession 
presumably welcoming the sultan back to Cairo after he had strengthened defenses in Syria against a 
possible return by Temiir. See: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujuim, 12:61-2; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:472. 

788 Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 150. 

789 Qalamtay al-‘Uthmani al-Dawadar al-Kabir al-Zahiri in Jumada I 800/January-February 1398. See: al- 
Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 1:475. 

0 Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Tiliini al-Muhandis in Rajab 801/March 1399. 

™! Shaykh al-Islam Siraj al-Din al-Bulgini in Dhti al-Qa‘da 805/June 1403 at the Bab al-Futih near the al- 
Hakim mosque. See: al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 2:171. 

™ His father-in-law, the Shafi‘i qadi Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman in Muharram 
803/August-September 1400. (See: al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufis, 2:27; al-Sakhawt, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:373). 
™ Ton Hijji, Ta ’rikh, 1:357-8; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 3:2:936; Abii Hamid al-Qudsi, Duwal al-Islam al-sharifa 
al-bahiyya, 91; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:102, 104; al-‘Aynt, Sultan Barqugq, 494; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al- 
nuftis, 1:494-5, 2:6-7; al-Suyutt, Husn, 2:120; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:22-3; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 
1:399; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:335; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 1:2:524-5. See also: Garcin, “Histoire,” 61. 
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guarantor of their dynastic aspirations, even though the caliph had no practical power to enforce 


any such request.’ 


Al-Nasir Faraj (801-15/1399-1412) 

After Barqitiq died, his eldest son Faraj presented himself before the amirs who 
summoned al-Mutawakkil and the religious dignitaries to the royal stables of the citadel. The 
caliph delivered a sermon before pledging allegiance to the young Faraj as sultan with authority 
over the Muslims on 15 Shawwal 801/20 June 1399.”° Donning a black caliphal robe, al-Malik 
al-Nasir Fara] ascended the citadel on horseback with royal emblems and later draped al- 
Mutawakkil in a magnificent robe as his father’s amirs prepared for the royal funeral.’”° The next 
day the investiture deed for Faraj was read in the presence of the caliph, the katib al-sirr Fath al- 
Din Fath Allah, and other military and religious dignitaries.’”” 

Anxious to assert independence, Faraj spent several months prevailing upon his father’s 
executors to acknowledge his maturity. While Barqtiq’s amirs were split over the decision, Faraj 
ultimately succeeded and al-Mutawakkil, the qadis, and the shaykh al-islam appeared on 6 Rabi‘ I 
802/6 November 1399 to officiate and receive commemorative robes.’ A participant described 


the ceremony to al-Qalqashandi: 


First, the caliph [al-Mutawakkil] and the shaykh al-islam Siraj al-Din al-Bulqini 
presented themselves, [followed by] the four qadis, the scholars (ahl al-‘ilm), the 
notable amirs (umara’ al-dawla) at a location near the sultan’s stables known as the 
Harraqa. The caliph sat in the center of the congregation upon a seat which had been 
covered (mafrish) for him. Next entered the sultan, who at that time was very young 
(hadathun), and sat before [the caliph]. The shaykh al-islam asked if he had reached 


™4 Modern scholars suggest that later sultans knew full well that the caliph had no power to enforce their 
wishes and that their young sons would be quickly set aside. See: Holt, “Position and Power,” 239-40; 
Levanoni, “The Mamluks in Egypt and Syria,” 264. 

> Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:277; al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 3:3:959; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:50; al-‘Ayni, 
Sultan Barqtgq, 494; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 12:169; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 2:5-9; al-Malati, Nayl al- 
amal, 3:24; Ibn Ilyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:536. (Barqtq died on the 15th. Ibn Qadi Shuhba reports that the bay ‘a for 
Faraj occurred at dawn the next day. See: Ta’rikh, 4:19. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l'époque des 
Mamelouks, xxiv-xxv. 

6 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:169; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:5; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:24. It is 
intersting to point out that in addition to titles such as al-Ghazi and al-‘Adil al-Mujahid, Barqiiq included 
“al-Hakim bi-amr Allah” (/aqab of the Fatimid and Abbasid caliphs of Cairo) among the long list of titles 
engraved in his madrasa-mausoleum complex. See: Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum. 
Premiere partie. Egypte. Mémoires publiés par les membres de la Mission archéologique frangaise au Caire 
t. 19 fasc. 3. (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1979), 303-4. 

7 Al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 2:18. 

8 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 4:67-8; al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 3:3:985; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:94-5; Ibn 
Taghribird!, Nujiim, 12:182-3; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:33-4; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:32; al- 
Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:343. Some ceremonial similarity existed between caliphal investitures and 
declarations of maturity. See: Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l'époque des Mamelouks, xxii. 
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maturity, and the sultan confirmed that he had. The caliph delivered a khutba, and 
then informed the sultan that he had delegated authority to him according to the 
aforementioned ceremonial. A black garment was then brought to the caliph, an 
embroidered black turban, covered with a black embroidered tarha. The caliph 
returned to his seat, and a throne was erected next to the seat of the caliph for the 
sultan, who took his place. The qadis and amirs sat around him according to rank. 
For his investiture of the sultan, the caliph received a gift of one thousand dinars and 
fabric from Alexandria.” 


Worried that the amirs of Syria would harbor initial misgivings about the succession of 
Barqitiq’s underage son, Mamluk authorities in Cairo agreed on 16 Shawwal 801/21 June 1399 to 
send al-Mutawakkil and a group of amirs with the courier rider (‘ald al-barid) to reassure the 
deputies in Syria, secure their allegiance, and return with testaments pledging their loyalty to 
Faraj.*°° Tensions between the Circassian and Turkish Mamluk factions created confusion during 
the early reign of Faraj, as some of his father’s amirs attempted to wrest control from the young 
sultan.*°! Ultimately the Mamluk sultanate would descend into a twelve-year civil war and over 
the course of his reign Faraj had to make at least seven missions to Syria to secure control 
there.* To emphasize his moral superiority and divine favor, Faraj frequently traveled with the 
caliph and chief qadis. 

On 8 Rajab 802/5 March 1400, the Mamluk sultan made one of his first ventures into 
Syria to subdue the rebellious amir Tanam al-Zahiri, who, after the death of Barqtiq, had seized 
the Damascus citadel and laid siege to Hama and Tripoli. To demonstrate the right guidance of 
his cause, Faraj, after parading on the maydan with the chief religious notables of his regime, 
travelled to Syria with al-Mutawakkil, the qadis, amirs, and 7,000 horsemen.*™ 

Meanwhile, Temtir and his forces approached the Mamluk frontier to exploit the chaos 
that had followed the death of the powerful Barqtiq. Hitherto, the warlord conqueror had avoided 


a direct confrontation with the Mamluks due largely to Barqiq’s superior military strength and 


9 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 3:277. 

8° Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:172; al-Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:8-9; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:537-8. In 
Rabi‘ I 802/November 1399, the early administration of Faraj sought to pacify unrest among amirs in 
Tripoli, dissatisfied by the minority of Faraj, with a special document issued from the sultan, the caliph, the 
four chief qadis and important Cairene amirs urging the people to accept the succession. See: Ibn Qadi 
Shuhba, Ta ‘rikh, 4:73. 

8°! Indeed, Holt aptly characterizes the politics of Faraj’s reign as “a kaleidoscope of events.” See: Age of 
the Crusades, 180. 

802 John Wansbrough, “Faradj, al-Malik al-Nasir Zayn al-Din Abii ’1-Sa‘adat,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, 
(Leiden: Brill, 1965), 2:781-2; Levanoni, “The Mamliks in Egypt and Syria,” 263. 

8°3 According to al-Maqrizi, on 4 Rajab 802/1 March 1400 Faraj departed from the citadel with the caliph, 
qadis, amirs, and army to Raydaniyya to fight Aytamish and the deputy of Syria. See: Sulik, 3:3:1003; Ibn 
Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2: 52, 99-102; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 12:200; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufts, 2:47-8, 
54-7; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:37-9; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:343-4; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:572-4. 
After some fighting near Gaza, Tanam’s army fled, and Tanam himself was captured and put to death on 3 
Ramadan 802/28 April 1400. See: Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 12:210-3; Ibn lyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:583-4. 
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the relative stability and unity existing in Cairo and Syria thanks to the efforts of his amirs by 
801/1398-9.8% 

To secure the loyalty of his officers in the face of Temtir’s renewed threat to the Mamluk 
hinterland, Faraj maintained consistent payments to his father’s troops. On 27 Muharram 803/17 
September 1400, the sultan summoned al-Mutawakkil, the gadis, and his main administrators to 
obtain a fatwa permitting the extraction of money from merchants to cover the expenses of 
preparing to face Temiir.* The sultan’s advisors cautioned him against acting in ways which 
clearly contravened the shari ‘a, and other arrangements to obtain funds had to be made. Mamluk 
sources complained that affairs in Cairo were troubled by disputes between the sultan and amirs 
that had not been seen since the earlier years of Barqiiq.*”° 

The forces of Temtir descended on the Syrian cities of Aleppo and Hama in Rabi‘ I 
803/October 1400, and after inflicting carnage on the inhabitants, headed towards Damascus.*” 
Faraj mustered his forces to confront Temtir in early Rabi‘ IT 803/November 1400 with the caliph 
in tow.*°8 The Mamluk sultan and his army headed first toward Raydaniyya, then Gaza. Faraj and 
the caliph entered Damascus on 6 Jumada I/23 December, and for several days awaited the arrival 
of Temiir’s forces.*° After minor scuffles between the opposing sides, the Mamluk amirs, 
plagued by internecine bickering, whisked Faraj back to Cairo.*!? As Damascus fell to the same 
grisly plight as the other Syrian cities, Faraj returned to Cairo with al-Mutawakkil on 5 Jumada II 
803/21 January 1401.*!' Unsure of Temiir’s plans, Faraj struggled to gather funds to carry on a 
resistance and included the caliph, gadis, and a group of shaykhs in his preparations to return to 


Damascus.®!? As for Cairo, which had abandoned Syria to absorb the brunt of Temiir’s 


84 Al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:8. 

8°5 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta’rikh, 4:145; al-Magrizi, Sulitk, 3:3:1028-9; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:134; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:218; al-Malati, Nay/ al-amal, 3:46-47. 

8 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:134; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 12:218. 

8°7 Al-Maagrizi, Suliik, 3:3:1030-6; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:223-5; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:74-7; 
al-Malatt, Nay/ al-amal, 3:48-9; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 1:2:596-603. 

808 Al-Magqrizi, Suliik, 3:3:1037; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:229-30 (3 Rabi‘ II); al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al- 
nuftis, 2:74, 78-9; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:49-50; al-Sakhawt, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:414; idem, Wajiz al- 
kalam, 1:351-3; Ibn lyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:602. 

809 Al-Magrizi, Suliik, 3:3:1040-2; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 4:159-60; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:232-3; 
al-Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nufits, 2:78, 82-6; Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 1:2:605-8. 

810 Al-Maaqrizi, Sulitk, 3:3:1044; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:236-7; al-Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nufius, 2:85-7. 

811 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 4:170, 184; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:137; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 
2:87; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:352-3; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:610. Temiir and his men plundered 
Damascus and the other major Syrian towns before moving on in Rajab 803/March 1401. See: Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:245-6; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:87-94; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:48-50. See 
also: Wansbrough, “Faradj.” Faraj appears to have briefly sent the caliph and qadis to accompany an anti- 
Temiir campaign to Salihiyya leaving Cairo in Sha‘ban 803/April 1401. 

812 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:246; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:352. 
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aggression, the warlord demanded little from the Mamluk establishment beyond payment of 
tribute and the minting of coins in the conqueror’s name.*"3 

Temir granted amnesty to Damascus a month later on 11 Rajab 803/25 February 1401. 
While encamped outside the city, he held a famous summit with Ibn Khaldiin. Among other 
things, the pair discussed assiduous support for Abbasid legitimacy in Mamluk lands.*"4 

In Safar 804/September 1401, a group of leading Cairene amirs including Nawruz al- 
Hafizi, Jakam, Stdtin Taz, and others, increasingly frustrated both by their own internal struggles 
and by the unsatisfactory rule of Faraj, boycotted his court, sought to rebel against the sultan, and 
fought each other for supremacy. On 11 Safar 804/20 September 1401, Faraj sent the caliph and 
qadis to intercede with the disgruntled parties, but ultimately tried to appease the amirs through 
coveted appointments and other gifts.*'* When tensions flared up again some months later, on 2 
Shawwal 804/5 May 1402, Faraj again summoned the chief religious functionaries and ordered 
them to descend into the city to call upon the displeased amirs and browbeat them into swearing 
allegiance to the sultan.*!° When the amirs planned to attack the citadel, on 14 Shawwal 804/17 
May 1402, Faraj rode out with the caliph and the amirs, and brought the battle to Qarafa. Those 
loyal to the sultan met their foes, whom they defeated and captured, others like Nawriz and 
Jakam fled. Faraj returned to the citadel to celebrate his victory with the caliph and qadis.*"” 

After the Battle of Ankara in 804/1402 Temiir wrote to Cairo from Izmir to inform Faraj 
of the defeat of the Ottomans. In Jumada I 805/November-December 1402, the sultan ordered the 
caliph, qadis, and important amirs to be on hand to greet a pair of messengers sent by Temiir, 


Mas‘tid al-Kujujani and Shihab al-Din ibn al-Jazari who had arrived from Damietta the previous 





813 Based on a study of diplomatic relations of the period, Broadbridge concluded that Temiir humiliated 
Faraj, “the son of a slave,” and having temporarily destroyed Mamluk ideological claims, forced the 
Mamluk sultan to become a tribute-paying vassal. See: Kingship and Ideology, 188. 

814 T discuss relevant details of this meeting in Chapter 3. See also: Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 4:182. For his 
part, Temiir seems to have been indifferent towards the Abbasid caliphate. He sought his own legitimacy 
by connecting himself to the line of Chinggis Khan. To achieve this, Temiir became a “royal son-in-law” 
(ktirgdn) by marrying a Chinggisid princess and establishing a puppet khan to secure his position in the 
post-Mongol world. According to Ibn Taghribirdi, “[Temiir’s puppet khan] Sultan Mahmid was merely a 
tool in the hands of Temiir, their custom being that only one of kingly lineage can be made sultan over 
them.” See: Nujiim, 12:242. For remarks on Temiir’s ideology and legitimation, see: John E. Woods, 
“Timur’s Genealogy,” in /ntellectual Studies on Islam: Essays Written in Honor of Martin B. Dickson, ed. 
Michel M. Mazzaoui and Vera B. Moreen (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1990), 85-125; 
Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 9, 168-9. 

815 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:281-3; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:69; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:421, 
idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:361-2; Massoud, Chronicles, 369. 

816 Al-Magqrizi, Sulak, 3:3:1083; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:203; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 12:284; al- 
Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:139; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:361; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:77; Ibn lyas, 
Bada’i‘, 1:2:650-1; Massoud, Chronicles, 162-3, 391-3. 

817 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:285-7; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:139-42; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:76- 
7; Ibn Ilyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:652-3; Massoud, Chronicles, 398. 
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month. The meeting was to conclude the peace with the Mamluks that included the promise that 
Temir would not encroach on any lands under Mamluk control. Various amirs offered their 
counsel to the sultan, while al-Mutawakkil and the qadis also received a platform to sound out 
their opinions on the peace accord.*'® In the reply, the Mamluk chancery informed Temiir that the 
sultan had met to confer with the caliph and the other reputable men of his regime and that after 
careful consideration they had agreed to accept the peace. The language of the letter allowed the 
chancery to convey to Temiir that Faraj, (although officially a humiliated vassal), had a choice in 
the matter and was able to consult the caliph and other chief advisors.*” 

Sedition tended to escalate quickly in Syria, and the resurgent threat of the amirs 
ultimately succeeded in freeing Damascus from Cairo’s grip. Although the sultan’s name was 
removed from the Friday sermon in many mosques of the city by Ramadan 807/March 1405, 
most continued to offer prayers in the name of al-Mutawakkil.*”° 

By mid-Dhi al-Hijja 807/June 1405, when a vanguard of rebel Syrian amirs approached 
Egypt, Faraj met them at Raydaniyya.*”! The sultan lost the battle and hastily withdrew, leaving 
behind the Abbasid caliph, the qadis, 300 royal mamltks and much of his own baggage which 
briefly fell into enemy hands until the sultan’s forces recovered them after a counterattack.*” 

Believing himself in a more secure position, Faraj pardoned the majority of vanquished 
amirs while imprisoning others in Alexandria to break their power. The sultan reorganized his 
realm and hoped to pacify Nawriz by making him governor of Damascus at the expense of the 
amir Shaykh al-Mahmidi.*”? Nevertheless, the aggravated Syrian amirs regrouped once more and 
forced the sultan into hiding in Cairo as unrest grew. 

The rebels successfully occupied the Cairo citadel on 25 Rabi‘ I 808/20 September 1405 
but failed to agree on whom to name as sultan. After seizing al-Mutawakkil and the qadis, the 
amirs Yashbak and Baybars agreed on Barqiiq’s younger son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who had already 


received the caliph’s approval as successor to Faraj in accordance with Barqtiq’s testament. The 





818 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 4:301. 

819 Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 193-4. 

820 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 12:314; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:116. 

821 The caliph departed with Faraj on 8 Dhii al-Qa‘da 807/8 May 1405. See: Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 
4:419. 

822 Tbn Qadi Shuhba includes more details surrounding the caliph’s brief captivity, see: Ta’rikh, 4:421-3. 
See also: Ibn Hijji, Ta ’rikh, 2:680-4; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 3:3:1163-4; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:296; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujum, 12:319-20; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 2:202-3; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 1:376-7; 
Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:721-2. 

823 For the career of Shaykh as a Mamluk amir and his subsequent rise to power, see: Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Manhal, 6:263-87. 
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caliph, gadis, and leading amirs administered the oath at the citadel and dressed ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 
caliphal garb as al-Malik al-Mansir.°”*4 

Two months later Faraj emerged unexpectedly from hiding to recapture the citadel with 
fresh forces on the morning of 5 Jumada II 808/28 November 1405.°*° He reaffirmed his pledge 
with al-Mutawakkil and the qadis, and announced the deposition of his younger brother in 
preparation of his return to the throne.*”° 

Al-Mutawakkil’s long reign ended a month later on 27 Rajab 808/January 18 1406.°”” He 
left the caliphate by testament first to his son Ahmad as al-Mu‘tamid ‘ala ’1-lah but removed him 
in favor of another son, Abii al-Fadl al-‘Abbas.*** A grand state funeral displayed the popular 
esteem and adoration al-Mutawakkil enjoyed for decades among the populace. The caliph was 
then interred with his kinsmen at the family mausoleum near the Abbasid residence close to the 
shrine of Sayyida Nafisa.*” 

wwe 

By the dawn of its second century in Cairo, the Abbasid caliphate achieved levels of 
political prestige, if not actual power, that neither sultans -- nor those who coveted the office -- 
could ignore.**? During the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the overall importance of the office rose in 
both domestic and external affairs. Dissident forces among the Mamluk amirs had even 


considered the caliph a viable candidate for the sultanate on multiple occasions in 778/1377, 
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Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 2:203; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 4:1:13, 23; idem, Khitat, 3:786; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al- 
ghumr, 2:343; idem, Dhayl, 119 (Sha‘ban 808); Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 13:51; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 
2:220. Elsewhere, however, Mamluk sources suggest a slew of alternate dates for the caliph’s death: al- 
Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:215 (Jumada II 808); al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:263 (17 Rajab 808); al- 
Maarizi, Durar al-‘uqid, 3:294 (18 Rajab 808); al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:132 (20 Rajab 808). Several 
sources mention 28 Rajab: al-Maqriz1, Sulak, 4:1:24; idem, Durar al-‘ugud, 2:211; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 
13:155; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:254; al-Suyitt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 404; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 
1:386 (Sha‘ban 808); idem, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:445; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:745. 
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784/1382, and 786/1384, though he was frequently punished with deposition and imprisonment 
for crossing the line (voluntarily or not) into the sphere of politics. 

For forty years after the death of the sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, the Abbasid caliphate 
linked the slave-kings to the splendor of old Baghdad as well as the victorious legacies of 
Baybars and Qalawin. The only force to rival its ability to bestow legitimacy during the period 
was the allure of an amir kabir or atabak al-‘asdakir acting as tutor to a Qalawunid prince.**! 

As a fetishized personality the Abbasid caliph unified disparate mamltk factions under a 
universal Islamic symbol and sacred lineage that sometimes transcended factional loyalties and 
overshadowed the House of Qalawin in its decline. Although individual mamltks were loyal to 
the singular ustadh who trained and manumitted them, in theory, allegiance to the caliph was 
expected from all. 

It has been suggested that Qalawunid charisma, even its vestiges, combined with the 
instability of the period, may have convinced al-Mutawakkil to turn away from opportunity and 
reject the sultanate.**? Even so, there is reason to believe that the caliph was not frightened by the 
possible consequences of reaching for the sultanate. There is room enough to imagine him biding 
his time, the better to revive the power and glory of the early caliphate once the Qalawunids had 
sufficiently faded.**? The rise of Barqiiq, however, thwarted any such hopes. Even so, for many 
Turkish amirs the caliph remained a more palatable alternative to the unwelcome Circassian 
sultan. It is not without significance that Barqiq took great pains to demonstrate to his detractors 
that the caliph was pleased with him. 

With the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the position of the caliph began to receive opportunities 
to arbitrate between competing Mamluk factions. Although the caliph tended to be the 
mouthpiece for the sultan or dominant amir, rival parties often had to accept that the caliph 
represented “that which was most pleasing to God and the Prophet.” Yalbugha al-Nasiri and later 
Faraj could do no better than send al-Mutawakkil to negotiate with the very amirs who claimed to 
rebel in his name. 

As Broadbridge discovered, some reflections of the caliph’s significance in this period 
emerge from an assessment of the relationships of the amirs and sultans with governors and client 
tulers. In addition to caliphal titles which were sometimes granted to governors, caliphal banners 
were sent to supplement sultanic ones. Nevertheless, the names of individual caliphs did not 


appear on the coins of the period and the Abbasids appeared to matter little to provincial rulers. 


831 Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 149-50. 
832 Suriir, Dawlat Bani Qalawin fi Misr, 86. 
833 Tbid., 86-7. 
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Indeed, the Qalawunid sultans interacted with clients and governors, not as “partners of the 


caliph,” but as the noble descendants of Qalawiin.*** 


The Caliph-Sultan: Al-Musta ‘In billah (808-16/1406-14) 


In the days after the death of al-Mutawakkil, on 1 Sha‘ban 808/22 January 1406, the 
caliphate passed to his eldest son Abt al-Fadl al-‘Abbas born of the Turkish concubine Bay 
Khatiin.**> In an investiture ceremony, Faraj robed the new caliph as al-Musta‘in billah with the 
symbols of office before granting him leave to return to the Abbasid residence.*°° 

In the years between 808-15/1405-12, the recalcitrant Syrian amirs Nawrtz and Shaykh 
pursued their attempts to establish authority independent of the Mamluk sultan.**” Faraj continued 
his expeditions to subdue them as the Mamluk sultanate further descended into a ruinous civil 
war that threatened the economies of Egypt and Syria and fomented disaster in the major Syrian 
cities.*°8 

The new caliph al-Musta‘tn and the chief qadis were regular participants in the sultan’s 
ceremonial processions. On one official outing, after having arrived in Syria on 24 Safar 812/8 
July 1409, the caliph and gadis read from long proclamations urging Damascenes to fight against 
the amir Shaykh.**? 

Initially defeated by Faraj in Syria on 22 Rabi‘ I 812/4 August 1409, Shaykh was obliged 
to seek the sultan’s forgiveness. Within a week a delegation consisting of al-Musta‘in, the amir 
Taghribirdi, and the katib al-sirr Fath Allah greeted Shaykh near the moat (al-khandagq) at the 
gateway near the citadel.*4° As Taghribirdi and Fath Allah berated Shaykh for his rebellion 
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al-Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 404 (Rajab 808); al-Sakhawt, Daw’, 4:19 (Rajab 808); idem, Wajiz al- 
kalam, 1:382 (4 Sha‘ban); al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:132-3 (20 Rajab); Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:747 (4 
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against the sultan, the Abbasid caliph, charged with reporting the details of Shaykh’s explanation 
to the sultan, observed the conversation. The presence of the caliph appears to have lent an 
official, albeit silent, religious approval to Taghribirdi’s expressions of displeasure with Shaykh. 
Before finishing the meeting, the sultan’s representatives accepted Shaykh’s pledge of loyalty to 
their master.*4! 

Nevertheless, by 8313/1410 Shaykh and Nawriz resumed their defiance in Syria supported 
by some of Barqtiq’s former Zahiriyya mamltks. Quelling the unrest occupied the final two years 
of the sultanate of Faraj.*4? The caliph and gadis attended another summer expedition to 
Damascus in Rabi‘ I 813/July 1410 in which the sultan intended to fight Shaykh.**? 

By the end of the next year in Dhti al-Hijja 814/March 1412 Faraj embarked on what was 
to be his last campaign against the rebellious amirs in Syria.*44 The sultan had prepared the 
mission for the better part of a year, and frequently visited his father’s tomb complex outside 
Cairo to engage in pious acts including robing the caliph and other notables.**° By the end of the 
year the sultan made camp at Raydaniyya with al-Musta‘in and the four chief gadis. The location 
was strategically near the shrine of Barqiq, allowing more time for prayer and sacrifice. The 
sultan eventually left for battle at an auspicious moment chosen for him by his Sufi advisor 
Shaykh Burhan al-Din ibn Zuqqa‘a.**° 

The situation deteriorated as many of the sultan’s troops deserted in favor of Shaykh and 
Nawriz amidst reports that Faraj was often too drunk to function coherently.*” At the start of 
815/April 1412, victory appeared to be nigh for the rebel amirs, though without an agreeable 


candidate to replace the beleaguered sultan.*“* 


The Caliph-Sultan 
(25 Muharram-1I Sha ‘ban 815/7 May — 6 November 1412) 
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Poised to consolidate their victory over Faraj, the alliance between the amirs Shaykh, 
Nawruz, and another collaborator, Baktamur al-Zahirt (known as Jilliq), quickly unraveled as 
each endeavored to seize the sultanate once the sultan was finally defeated. It became clear, 
however, that for the time being, an interim figurehead was necessary to prevent an exacerbation 
of the existing chaos. Opportunely, having been abandoned in al-Lajjiin by the fleeing sultan, the 
caliph al-Musta‘tn and Aatib al-sirr Fath Allah had fallen into the hands of the rebel amirs who 
wasted no time in summoning Fath Allah for his counsel on whom to appoint to the sultanate. Al- 
Musta‘in came to the fore as the most desirable contender, as the caliph had the potential to 
undermine critical support for Faraj, whose own popularity could never compete with the appeal 
of the black Abbasid standard.*#? Al-Musta‘in, himself the son of a popular caliph, was also more 
appealing than the infant son of Faraj. Acting on that advice, Shaykh had al-Musta‘in brought 
before the amirs.**° 

Mamluk sources agree that al-Musta‘In vehemently opposed the suggestion at once. 
Unwilling to accept refusal, the amirs embarked on a campaign of persuasion. They initially sent 
Fath Allah to the caliph, but al-Musta‘In could not be swayed due to his deep fear of deposition 
from the caliphate, or worse-- death, and the lingering dread that Faraj might somehow evade 


Shaykh and Nawriz in Damascus, return to power, and punish the caliph for his treachery.*°! Fath 
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Allah returned and advised the amirs that, “according to what [he] had observed of [al- 
Musta‘in’s] refusal, it was impossible that he would ever consent” and that the amirs must pursue 
a different tack to finesse the compliance of the caliph.*” 

Increasingly vexed by al-Musta‘in’s tenacity, the amirs approached the caliph’s non- 
Abbasid half-brother, the amir Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn Mubarakshah al-Tazi (d. 823/1420), 
a son of Bay Khatiin and Mubarakshah al-Tazi, to persuade the caliph to assume the sultanate.*™ 
In exchange for his cooperation, Shaykh and Nawruz offered Ibn Mubarakshah a second class 
amirate and the key position of dawadar to the new sultan. Ibn Mubarakshah mounted a horse 
and set out to visit al-Musta‘tn, while a herald rode before him to preemptively proclaim the 
deposition of Faraj by the caliph and to issue bans against aiding and abetting the outlaw Mamluk 
sultan. The amirs sent an official document for al-Musta‘in to sign which inventoried the offenses 
of Faraj and legitimized his deposition and removal by the caliph. Such assurances did little to 
ease the caliph’s anxiety over the possible return of Faraj, and al-Musta‘in fiercely scolded Ibn 
Mubarakshah for his meddling.*** Nevertheless, with Faraj weakened and besieged in Damascus, 
the caliph’s fears slowly abated. After final negotiations with Fath Allah, al-Musta‘in agreed to 
assume the sultanate with some reservation. One of his reportedly numerous caveats, was that if 
he were ever to be removed from the sultanate, al-Musta‘In must at least retain the caliphate 
which all parties found agreeable.** 


The qadis validated the unprecedented succession and al-Musta‘in assumed office as 


sultan on 25 Muharram 815/7 May 1412.*° A bay‘a ceremony for the first ever caliph-sultan 
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followed so that the amirs could demonstrate fidelity and obedience.**’ Importantly, the attendees 
swore that the caliph would have a free hand to act independently in matters of governance. The 
amirs arranged for the name of al-Musta‘In and news of his succession to the sultanate to be 
proclaimed in the streets of Damascus and the inhabitants recited prayers for him.** 

The caliph’s accession produced a new polarity in Mamluk politics, splitting the 
establishment between those who accepted the sultanate of al-Musta‘tn, in opposition to former 


supporters of Faraj loyal to the House of Barqiq. The issue received lively debate, each side 


repudiating the other as rebels.°°? 


With an improvised black “caliphal robe” confiscated from the orator (Khatib) of the 
Karim al-Din mosque, Shaykh and his followers erected a makeshift throne for al-Musta‘In 
outside the building and stood before the caliph-sultan according to rank, with the exception of 
Nawriz who was busy fighting the remainder of forces loyal to Faraj.8°° In line with the customs 
of a new sultan and breaking with caliphal protocol, the amirs all kissed the ground at al- 
Musta‘in’s feet.*°' The caliph-sultan retained his Abbasid regnal name. While Mamluk narrative 
sources do not often provide any new honorific as sultan, other sources indicate that al-Musta‘in 


also reigned as al-Malik al-‘ Adil.° 
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859 Al-Maaqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:216; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:212; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l'époque 
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861 Al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:216; idem, Durar al-‘uqid, 2:212-3; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:191; idem, 
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Al-Musta‘in followed the amirs on procession, as a herald proclaimed the end of the 
reign of Faraj and the succession of al-Musta‘In, warning any supporters of Faraj to surrender 
within the week if they expected amnesty from the caliph-sultan.8 Al-Musta‘in led the army 
further to al-Musalli before heading back to his previous position and ordered proclamations to be 
read in the eastern neighborhoods of Damascus.*™ 

The caliph’s accession had apparently precipitated a minor spiritual crisis for large 
numbers of Damascenes loyal to Faraj who deserted the embattled sultan, in fear “of the results, 
in this world and the next, of disobedience to the Commander of the Faithful.”*°° We are told that 
al-Musta‘In then began to put his motto (‘a/ama) on the decrees [a task reserved to the sultan, 
which he was] (sara al-Musta ‘itn billah yu‘allim ‘ala al-mardasim) and eased into certain sultanic 
prerogatives.*°° Mamluk sources are unclear as to the nature of directives as well as the early 
power relationship between al-Musta‘tin and Shaykh, though they suggest that the caliph-sultan 
initially received full executive control over appointments and removals combined with the 
issuing of proclamations in Syria.*°’ Al-Musta‘in wrote to the Egyptian amirs, demanded their 
submission as sultan, and announced his commitment to upholding religion by abolishing non- 


shari‘a taxes (mazdlim wa-mukis), a token gesture for any incoming sultan.°°° 


caliph-sultan was alternately identified as “al-Sultan al-Malik al-‘Abbas,” see: Schultz, “The Silver 
Coinage of the Mamluk Caliph,” 213-7. 
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The caliph-sultan invested a new grand qadi for the Shafi‘T rite in Egypt, Shihab al-Din 
Ahmad al-Ba‘uni, to replace the influential Jalal al-Dm al-Bulqmi (d. 824/1421) who had 
remained in Damascus with Faraj as the latter desperately fought to maintain his position.* Faraj 
and his supporters stepped up their efforts and even welcomed reinforcements among the amirs 
and fortress commanders sent by the de facto head of the Aq Qoyunlu Turkmen confederation 
Qara Yiiliik (805-39/1403-35).8”° A proclamation instructed the caliph-sultan’s army to aid the 
people in preparing for their advance and to fight the Aq Qoyunlu reserves with the same fervor 
as if they were a contingent sent by Temiir himself.*’! In preparation, the amirs and mamliks 
reaffirmed their commitment to al-Musta‘tn as caliph-sultan: 


[They] pledged to the Commander of the Faithful that they would maintain their 

obedience to him and obey his commands, that they were pleased that he was ruler 

over them, that he should have absolute control of affairs devoid of reference to 

anyone, and that they would not make anyone sultan so long as he lived. They then 

kissed the ground before him and all submitted to the Commander of the Faithful al- 

Musta‘in billah.8” 

Mamluk sources support the idea that the caliph’s presence proved a crucial element for 
Shaykh and Nawriz in their ongoing struggle against Faraj, who in addition to his sizeable 
Turkmen following, enjoyed general popularity among the people. It was only out of fear of 
disobeying the caliph that many supporters abandoned Faraj.*” 

Despite Shaykh’s access to caliphal authority and his growing influence in Damascus, 
Nawruz, busy on campaign, remained content for the time being as he tried to secure political 


advantage. Shaykh sent Fath Allah to Nawriz to accept his pledge of loyalty to al-Musta‘in. 
Nawrtz kissed the ground for the caliph-sultan and expressed joy that the Commander of the 
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Faithful had assumed “unrestricted authority.” Most likely delighted by anything that checked 


sz? 


Shaykh’s power, Nawruz stressed that al-Musta‘tn’s authority must not be curbed in any way and 
that the caliph-sultan must enjoy a free hand to take up matters of state.8”4 

The amirs learned that supporters of Faraj planned to rescue him from Nawriiz’s siege by 
setting the walls of the Hajjaj castle ablaze thereby allowing the embattled sultan to reach 
Turkmen allies waiting on the other side. Shaykh rushed al-Musta‘tn to Nabitiyya to witness what 
appeared to be the last major battle against the soon-to-be deposed sultan.’ In the end Faraj 
escaped again to the Damascus citadel after several of his amirs, including his commander-in- 
chief Damurdash, abandoned him to rally beneath the black banner of the caliph-sultan.*”° 

Encouraged by the unifying charisma of the Abbasid caliphate which held a magnetic 
draw on enemy forces, the amirs moved on to Damascus in pursuit of Faraj and lodged al- 
Musta ‘in just outside the city.8”’ After a brief siege, Faraj sued for peace on 10 Safar 815/22 May 
1412. Ibn Mubarakshah delivered an oath signed by the amirs to Faraj, who after a few failed 
attempts to restart hostilities had no choice but submission. The amirs granted amnesty and forced 
him to concede that al-Musta‘in would remain sultan.” 

A conference of amirs, scholars, and jurists convened at al-Musta‘In’s temporary 
residence in Damascus at the Palace of the Deputy (Qasr al-Na’ib) to discuss the fate of Faraj. 
Amidst intense deliberations, Shaykh, who had previously tasted the clemency of the deposed 
sultan, favored deportation to Alexandria over execution. If Shaykh became sultan, allowing 
Faraj to survive might prove useful in applying pressure on potential political rivals such as 
Nawriz or even al-Musta‘in. Nawrtz, on the other hand, who had absorbed the brunt of the 
recent fighting against Faraj, lusted for blood and was likewise inclined towards any option that 
offered potential to confound Shaykh’s interests.8” As for al-Musta‘in, his anxieties concerning 
Faraj were well-known and it seems reasonable to suspect that the caliph-sultan used his 


influence with the ‘ulamda’ to secure a death sentence for the ousted sultan. The Hanafi qadi Ibn 
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al-‘Adim likewise advocated for execution and appealed to the opinion of the caliph-sultan in 
arguments against jurists and amirs favoring exile. With support from al-Musta‘In, Nawrtz and 
Ibn al-‘Adim, the pro-execution party soon counted Fath Allah among their ranks. Ibn al-‘Adtm 
testified to the legality of the decision and received legal validation for his statement.**° Several 
days later Faraj was humiliated, tortured, and made to suffer a grisly death on 16 Safar 815/28 
May 1412.8! The highly contentious execution became a sore point for many as Faraj had 
already surrendered on acceptable terms.** 

During the period of transition between Faraj and al-Musta‘tn, in addition to living 
quarters the amirs established an interim court for the caliph-sultan at the Qasr al-Na’ib in 
Damascus which hosted weekly meetings for some time after the execution. While in session, 
Shaykh and Nawriz flanked the caliph-sultan, as other amirs sat according to the dictates of 
previously established Mamluk court practice.** Initially, Shaykh and Nawriz both agreed to 
escort al-Musta‘in to Cairo with the understanding that they would wait on him: Shaykh as amir 
kabir and atabak al-‘asakir; Nawriz as atabak of the guard of the armies, and the pair divvied up 
igta‘s and finalized living arrangements.*** On 25 Safar 815/6 June 1412 Shaykh, through 
successful reverse psychology, duped Nawriiz into remaining in Syria. Al-Musta‘tn named 
Nawriiz deputy of Syria after removing Baktamur Jilliqg, who was to return to Cairo. With 
Nawriz invested over all of Syria, Mamluk domains were roughly partitioned in half.°°° Nawriz 
received full rights over the cities of Syria with the power to assign amirates and igfa‘s as he 
pleased, provided he informed al-Musta‘in of de facto appointments for purposes of issuing 


official diplomas. This afforded Shaykh the free hand in Egypt he had desired all along. 
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Early during his time as sultan in Syria and later in Cairo, and seemingly heedless of 
Shaykh’s true ambitions, al-Musta‘In organized his government by selecting or deposing 
ministers and amirs. To all appearances, the caliph-sultan faced no restrictions in shoring up his 
administration as he saw fit. This freedom may have encouraged the impression that the caliph’s 
sultanate was genuine and helped ease some of his initial misgivings.**’ Confident in his control 


of affairs, the caliph-sultan expressed his orders to the Turkmen, Druze, and bedouin thusly: 


From the servant of God and his wali, the imam al-Musta‘in billah, caliph of the Lord 

of the Worlds,®** cousin of the Master of the Prophets; the one to whom obedience is 

incumbent upon all creatures- God strengthen the faith through his preservation.**° 

The caliph-sultan sent his second communiqué to Cairene notables and the orators of the 
three important city mosques: Ibn Tiltin, al-Hakim, and al-Azhar. Mosque officials read the 
letters from the minbars and announced that Faraj had been defeated by the caliph.*”° According 
to some sources, the people rejoiced in the markets and called out for victory and aid to the 
Commander of the Faithful.**! 

A missive to Cairo dated 4 Rabi‘ I/14 June contained the earliest commands of al- 
Musta‘in including an order for the release of amirs imprisoned at Alexandria and a directive for 
Asanbugha, master of the armory (al-zaradkdash), to prepare to surrender the citadel.*”? Although 
the chronicles fail to explain the politics behind such moves, it appears likely that al-Musta‘In 
was preparing -- or being directed to prepare -- the ground for a smooth changeover from Faraj’s 
regime to one more receptive to directives from himself or Shaykh. Some coins struck in al- 


Musta‘in’s name do not appear to mention the sultanic title.” 
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Al-Musta‘in, Shaykh, and Baktamur Jilliq set out for Egypt on 8 Rabi‘ I 815/18 June 
1412.8 Nawriz lingered in Damascus for a week before moving on to Aleppo.*” Further 
evidence of al-Musta‘tn’s alertness to the gravitas of his new position comes from a decree 
inscribed in his name addressing a tax repeal in Gaza.*°° Addressed to the people of Gaza, the 
caliph-sultan, employed his own emblem and coat of arms in the middle of the inscription, 


apparently intending to correct the injustices of his predecessor: 


In the name of God Most Merciful Most Beneficient. A decree of the venerable 
sublime amir al-mu’minin, the great imam, descendant of the Prophet, al-Musta ‘ini, 
God increase and honor him: the repeal of earlier taxes from the days of sultan Faraj 
imposed on the inhabitants of Gaza on vineyards and orchards and agriculture and 
[let there be] no new introduction imposed upon them and no restoration of [illegal or 
non-canonical] tax collection upon them. “Then whoever changes it after hearing it, 
the sin shall be upon those who make the change.”8*” This being on the 18th of the 
month of Rabi‘ I the year 815 (28 June 1412). Praise be to God alone. God bless our 
master Muhammad, his family and companions and grant them salvation.°°8 


Leaving Syria on 18 Rabi‘ I 815/28 June 1412, al-Musta‘in and Shaykh arrived in Cairo 
with the army some weeks later on 2 Rabi‘ II 815/12 July 1412 and ascended to the citadel after 
passing through the marvelously decorated city and calling again for the removal of non-shart‘ 
taxes.*”” Ecstatic crowds of Egyptians flocked to welcome the caliph-sultan and the amirs of the 
city stood along his path adorned in their best clothes.””° People were eager to offer him 
assistance, allured by the prospect of aiding the Commander of the Faithful. To the worried 


astonishment of Shaykh, the caliph-sultan moved into the sultan’s palace in the citadel forcing 





Islamic Coins, (Trieste: Universita di Trieste, 2010), 212-3. For the political conditions which led to 
changes in Mamluk silver and coin production during the reign of al-Musta‘in, see: Jere L. Bacharach, 
“Circassian Monetary Policy: Silver,” Numismatic Chronicle 11 (1971): 272-5. See also: Popper, 
Systematic Notes, 2:53-5. 

84 Tbn Hijji, Ta’rikh, 2:1015; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:512; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 4:1:228, 231; idem, 
Durar al-‘uqud, 2:214; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:202; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:256; al-Malati, Nayl al- 
amal, 3:235; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:420-1 (2 Rabi‘ ID); Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 1:2:825. 

8°5 Al-Maaqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:231; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:512-4. 

896 L, A. Mayer, “A Decree of the Caliph al-Musta‘in Billah,” Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine 11 (1945): 27-9; Mahmid ‘Alt ‘Ata Allah, Niyabat Ghazza fi al- ‘ahd al-Mamliuki (Beirut: Dar al- 
Afagq al-Jadida, 1986), 236-7; M. M. Sadek, Die mamlukische Architektur der Stadt Gaza (Berlin: K. 
Schwarz, 1991), 98-9. See also: Garcin, “Circassian Mamltks,” 303. The returning party of Shaykh and al- 
Musta‘In appear to have reached Gaza by mid-Rabi‘ I 815/June 1412. See: al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 
2:311. 

8°7 Qur’an, 2:181. 

8°8 Mayer, “A Decree of the Caliph al-Musta ‘in Billah,” 27-9; Sadek, mamlukische Architektur, 98-9. 

89 Al-Maarizi, Durar al-‘ugiid, 2:214; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:512-3; al-‘Ayni, al-Sayf al-muhannad, 
303; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufus, 2:311; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:286; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 2:134; al- 
Suyutt, Husn, 2:86; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:235-6; idem, Nuzhat al-asatin fi man waliya Misr min al- 
salatin (Cairo, 1987), 125; Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:825. 

900 Al-Magqrizi, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:214; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:311; Surir, Dawlat Bani Qalawin fi 
Misr, 94-5. 
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him to settle in at the royal stables near the Gate of the Chain.”"' That al-Musta‘in had not 
returned to his family’s traditional dwelling near the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa alarmed Shaykh, 
who feared that he truly “intended to follow in the path of the sultan and depart from the path of 
the caliphs.” 

Joy in Cairo over the return of authority to the caliphate seemed genuine, as the masses 
celebrated. From his post as orator of al-Azhar mosque, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani recited a lengthy 
gasida in which he praised Shaykh for having restored the “stolen power” to the caliphate.*° The 
caliph-sultan was not strictly involved in the business of running the government, however, and 
had time enough to participate in the wedding festivities of his sister-in-law, Bint al-Burhan al- 
Muhalli with great ceremonial.°™ 

After his arrival in Cairo, the caliph-sultan’s fortunes quickly dwindled as Shaykh, rather 
than taper the caliph-sultan’s power gradually, usurped it directly. Indeed chroniclers were quick 
to acknowledge that al-Musta‘in was sultan in name only.°° 

Settled in the city, Shaykh set about the sabotage and destabilization of al-Musta‘tn in 
several ways: he cancelled the ceremonial procession traditionally held for new sultans and 
instead held a small service for the caliph-sultan at his own residence, citing journey fatigue as 
the reason most men would be unable to attend.” Stifling al-Musta‘in’s inaugural excitement 
was a great blow to the caliph-sultan’s prestige and a calculated deflation of the public’s 
unabashed delight at his accession. In the resulting confusion, government officials in search of 


reassignment were redirected to Shaykh’s door rather than the caliph-sultan.°°? Al-Musta‘in 


apparently received no new subordinates in Cairo other than the initial entourage he had taken to 


1 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 2:206; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 4:1:229, 232-3; idem, Khitat, 3:786, 4:1:327; Ibn 
Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:513; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:286, 7:61; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 2:134; al- 
Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:311; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:477; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:421; al-Suyiti, 
Husn, 2:89; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 406; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:235-6; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:825. 
Shaykh had taken up quarters at the stables in Damascus. 

902 Al-Magqrizi, Suliik, 4:1:233; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:513; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:202; idem, 
Mawrid al-latafa, 1:256, 2:134; al-Sakhawt, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:477; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:421; Ibn lyas, 
Bada ’i‘,1:2:825. It did not go unnoticed that the caliph, perhaps figuratively as well as literally, even ate 
“that which sultans were accustomed to eating.” See: al-Maqrizi, Durar al-‘uqud, 2:214. 

03 Tarkhan, Misr, 64. 

°°4 This wedding may have taken place in Rabi‘ I 815/June 1412 before the caliph’s departure from Syria. 
See: Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:513. 

°°5 Al-Maqrizi, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:214; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:62; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:257; Ibn 
Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:827. See also: Surir, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin fi Misr, 95. 

% Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:202. 

907 Al-Maarizi, Sulitk, 4:1:233; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:202-3; al-Malati, Nay/ al-amal, 3:236; al-Suyatt, 
Husn, 2:89; Ibn lyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:824. 
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Syria before his sultanate.?°* He was also barred from looking over and selecting the best 
mamliks of his predecessor for his own household; a perk reserved for new Mamluk sultans.” 
Shaykh cast pretenses aside a week later, although he allowed ceremonies to commence 
in the caliph-sultan’s castle on 8 Rabi‘ II 815/18 July 1412. Al-Musta‘in sat high atop a throne 
but came down as the amirs entered and it quickly became apparent that the real focus of the 
ceremony was Shaykh. In the first major blow to his illusory hold on government, the caliph- 
sultan was forced to formally invest Shaykh both as amir kabir and atabak al-‘asakir in Egypt, 
thereby making massive ceremonial concessions of ruling power. At the meeting Shaykh received 


fancy, honorific firaz garments along with the title “nizam al-mulk.”'® Although Shaykh actively 


(ee 


worked to undermine al-Musta‘in’s authority, he permitted the caliph-sultan to continue making 
appointments for a time, though always with the goal of rooting out unfriendly or uncooperative 
amirs from the previous administration to shore up his own.”'! The limitations and restraints on 
his authority began to weigh heavily on al-Musta‘In who slowly became aware of his status as 


Shaykh’s prisoner.’'? Al-Suyiti describes how the process may have occurred: 


When the amirs were released from service at the palace [with the caliph-sultan], 
they returned to the service of Shaykh at the stables and paid their respects [before] 
carrying out administration in his presence. Then [Shaykh’s] secretary (dawadar) 
waited on al-Musta‘In whose signature was attached to royal mandates and letters. It 
became clear that the caliph was not empowered to attach the sign manual to a 
document until it had been shown to Shaykh. The caliph was now in trepidation: his 
heart strained and alarmed.?!? 


Shaykh continued to assume sultanic prerogatives, and on 9 Rabi‘ II/19 July reviewed 
Faraj’s mamliks and igtd‘s and redistributed them among his own mamliks.”'* To further pin 


down al-Musta‘in, Shaykh assigned his secretary (dawadar) Jaqmaq al-Arghtnshawi officially to 


°°8 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:446; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 4:1:233; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:236. See also: 
Surir, Dawlat Bani Qalawin fi Misr, 95. 

° Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:204. 

°10 “The organizer of the kingdom,” or Nizam al-Mulk, had also been the title of the famous Seljuq wazir (d. 
485/1092). See: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:263; al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 4:1:233-4; idem, Durar al-‘uqtid, 2:214; 
Ibn Hajar, nba’ al-ghumr, 2:514; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 13:203-4; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufis, 2:313; al- 
Sakhawt, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:477; al-Suyitt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 406; idem, Husn, 2:89, 121; al-Malati, Nayl 
al-amal, 3:236. See also: Holt, “al-Musta ‘tn (II) bi’llah.” 

'l Al-Suyitt, Husn, 2:85-6; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:235. See also: Surir, Dawlat Bani Qalawin fi Misr, 
95. 

°!2 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:204; al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 406. 

°13 Al-Suyuti, Ta rikh al-khulafa’, 406. See also: Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:446. For more on the alleged 
emotional condition of the caliph: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 13:203; al-Suyttt, Husn, 2:89; Holt, Age of the 
Crusades, 182. The dawadar was a high Mamluk official, according to Holt, the “channel of 
communication” between a sultan and his chancery. See: “Chancery Clerk,” 671; idem, Early Mamluk 
Diplomacy (1260-1290): Treaties of Baybars & Qalawiin with Christian Rulers (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 58 
note 3. 

°14 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:203; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:314 (2 Rabi‘ II). 
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serve as secretary to the caliph-sultan, but in reality to spy on, isolate, and frustrate him at every 
turn.”!> Shaykh also instructed his agent to keep tabs on the caliph-sultan’s previous secretary, his 
half-brother Ibn Mubarakshah.?!° After only two and a half months as sultan, al-Musta‘in found 
himself sequestered once more with his family in the extensive network of citadel castles, barred 


from meeting anyone without Shaykh’s approval and consumed by regret: 


[Al-Musta‘in’s] breast grew heavy when the people (al-ndas) failed to refer to him; 
when repentance was of no avail he regretted that he had entered into the affair at all. 
He was unable to speak of it for none of the amirs or others would aid him, and so he 
suffered in silence.*!” 


The caliph was not alone in remorse. As news of Shaykh’s activities and swelling 
influence in Egypt reached Nawriz, he too began to lament his decision to remain in Syria, 
wrongly believing that Shaykh valued it above Egypt.!® The coup de grdce came on 16 Jumada I 
815/24 August 1412, when Shaykh commissioned an ‘ahd diploma commissioned on behalf of 
al-Musta‘in that delegated “everything beyond the throne (sarir) of the caliphate” to Shaykh as he 
took a distinguished seat in the Harraqa pavilion of the royal stables before the qadis and heads of 
state.?'? Al-Musta‘in remained caliph, but was barred from meaningful political activity. Shaykh 
maintained his show of allegiance to the caliph and even ordered caliphal diplomas from al- 
Musta‘in on 24 Jumada I/1 September to affirm Syrian viceroys appointed by Nawriz.°”° 

To be sure, Shaykh was sultan in all but name in Egypt, but still had to share Cairo with a 
powerful rival like the amir Baktamur Jillig, who posed a more immediate threat than Nawrtz in 


Syria. Fortune smiled on Shaykh when a scorpion bite claimed the life of Baktamur Jilliq and left 


15 Al-Magqrizi, Sulak, 4:1:234, idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:214; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:204; Ibn Hajar, 
Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:514; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:314, 316; Ibn Ilyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:828. Surir, Dawlat 
Bani Qalawin fi Misr, 95. 
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Shaykh’s mistreatment of his half-brother. After the ouster of al-Musta‘tn, Shaykh relieved Ibn 
Mubarakshah of his igta‘ and isolated him until his death. See: Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 14:165; idem, 
Mawrid al-latafa, 1:256. 
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al-Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nufts, 2:314; Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 1:2:828. See also: Holt, Age of the Crusades, 182. 
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Azhar. See: Ta’rikh, 2:1025. See also: al-Maqrizi, Sultik, 4:1:239; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:515; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:205; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:216. For the text of the ‘ahd document itself, 
see: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:120-8. 

920 Al-‘Ayni, al-Sayf al-muhannad, 314-21; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 13:205-6; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 
2:135; al-Malatt, Nuzhat al-asatin, 18, 124-S. 
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the way to ascendancy clear some weeks later on 8 Jumada II/15 September. Predicting Shaykh’s 
next move, Nawriiz convened his amirs and prepared to act.””! 

Unaware of the eclipse of the caliph-sultan’s power in Cairo, authorities in the Hyaz 
ordered prayers in honor of al-Musta‘in at the great mosque in Mecca on 23 Jumada II/30 
September and also over the holy well of Zamzam.°” The caliph-sultan’s name was also 
mentioned at Friday prayers from the minbars of Mecca and Medina. No previous Cairene 
Abbasid had received such distinction; in fact, the last Abbasid caliph to be prayed for publicly in 
the Hijaz was al-Musta‘sim of Baghdad in the years prior to 656/1258.° In Dhii al-Qa‘da 
815/February 1413 Shaykh ordered the halt of prayers for al-Musta‘in in Mecca and prayers to be 
made in his name alone.” 

Emboldened by the death of his nearest rival, Shaykh prepared to remove al-Musta‘tn 
from the sultanate and put forth the idea to his amirs who vowed obedience but differed in their 
individual opinions.”*> On 1 Sha‘ban/6 November, preparations for Shaykh’s coronation began 
and the katib al-sirr Fath Allah was tapped to address a crowd at the royal stables, deliberately 


despairing of the practicality of “caliphal” rule: 


Conditions are distressful; the name “caliph” is unknown to the people of the districts 
of Egypt; affairs will not proceed properly unless there is again a sultan according to 
custom.°*° 


The assembly testified both to their satisfaction with Shaykh as sultan and the deposition 
of the caliph. Shaykh, garbed in Abbasid black, was dubbed al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad on 1 


Sha‘ban/6 November.®”’ As Shaykh ascended the palace of the sultan, the caliph was escorted off 


the premises to a new residence outside the Sitara Gate (Bab al-Sitara).°*® 


21 Al-Magqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:240; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:206-8; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:240; Ibn Ilyas, 
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al-Qa‘da 815/February 1413 and prayers instead made for Shaykh. See: al-Hajj1, Anmat, 24. 

4 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:519. See also: Ilisch, “Beitriage zur mamlukischen Numismatik V,” 40. 

5 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:206. 

6 Tbn Hajar was apparently an eyewitness. See: Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:516; al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:243-4; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:206; idem, Manhal, 6:287; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 406; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 
1:2:828. Shaykh rewarded Fath Allah, briefly, with greater prominence in his regime: al-Malati, Nayl al- 
amal, 3:237, 242. 

7 Al-Maaqrizi, Suliik, 4:1:244; idem, Khitat, 3:204; idem, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:214; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 
13:206-7, 14:1; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:256; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:317; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 
3:242-3; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:421; Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i‘, 1:2:827-8, 2:3-4. 

8 Al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufits, 2:317. 
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The qadis had been present but the caliph did not attend. In need of caliphal sanction for 
the move, Shaykh ordered the qadis and katib al-sirr to take the caliph’s testimony at his 
house.””? Al-Musta‘in, aware of the danger of deposition, attempted to stall and secure assurances 
to safeguard his caliphate. Angrily, he refused to testify that delegating the sultanate to Shaykh 
had been a free decision.”° Some sources depict the caliph as somewhat antagonistic towards the 
qadis, requesting that he be allowed to leave the citadel and return to his former home. In an 
attempt to bargain, al-Musta‘in tried to arrange for Shaykh to publicly swear loyalty to him as 
caliph, in exchange for firm support for the sultan’s causes and aid against his foes.”*' Largely 
unimpressed with the qadis’ report and uninterested in negotiating with a caliph whose days were 
numbered, Shaykh ordered al-Musta‘In to remain under guard in the citadel and return to his 
traditional role as caliph.” Nevertheless, the sultan permitted the caliph to return to his 
apartments in the citadel some days later in which he lived for a period with his family, barred 
from contact with the outside world.” 

Nawriz meanwhile attempted to capitalize on confusion in Cairo by throwing his support 
behind al-Musta‘in as legitimate sultan and carried out a rebellion in the name of “justice for the 
caliph-sultan.”*4 In early 816/1413 Nawriz ordered the caliph’s name to be struck on coins, 
mentioned at Friday sermons in Syria, and frequently insulted Shaykh in their mutual 
correspondence by referring to him not as “Sultan al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad,” but with appellations 
implying his subservience to “Imam al-Musta‘in,” much to Shaykh’s exasperation.”> From 
Damascus Nawriz rallied forces to unseat Shaykh in the name of the caliph. Nawrtiz summoned 
subordinate amirs from Aleppo and Tripoli and in their presence assembled local qadis to discuss 


the legality of Shaykh’s imprisonment of al-Musta‘in and usurpation of the sultanate.**° Although 


9 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:207; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:89; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:827. 
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al-amal, 3:242. 
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Dhayl al-tamm, 1:478; al-Suytti, Husn, 2:89; al-Malati, Nay! al-amal, 3:242-3; al-Qaramamnt, Akhbar al- 
duwal, 2:216. The caliph and his family were likely stationed in a private residence in the citadel, and later 
interred at a tower near the citadel gate. In the period between tower incarceration and exile to Alexandria, 
Shaykh may have revoked the caliph’s stipend. See: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 13:207; al-Suyatt, Ta ’rikh al- 
khulafa’, 406; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:316-7. 
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leave Syria so long as the caliph-sultan remained sultan, at least in name. See: al-Hajj1, Anmdat, 24. 

35 Al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 4:1:232, 255-6; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:7; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 2:137. 
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Mamluk sources dispute the outcome of the hearing,”*’ Hayat Nasir al-Hajji has suggested that 
the qadis may have deliberately adjourned without reaching a definitive answer for fear that 
issuing a fatwa describing the deposition of the caliph from the sultanate as illegal merely on 
grounds that al-Musta‘tn had first been a caliph, carried the implication that all previous and 
subsequent Mamluk sultans (weak or strong) had ruled illegally as usurpers. Also, many of the 
Syrian scholars may have been worried about the chance that Shaykh might regain control in 
Syria and later punish those who had denounced his sultanate.?** 

Perhaps concerned that Nawruz and al-Musta‘tn might be conspiring against him, Shaykh 
began a purge of those he suspected of sympathy for Nawriz, including Fath Allah whom he 
arrested and aggressively tortured. Shaykh then convened his own council of amirs and qadis and 
explained that the times called for “a Turkish sultan to stand and suppress the people of sedition 
and rectify the matter [now] in his hands.” Shaykh worked to convince the Cairo council that the 
threat of fitna was sufficient to remove al-Musta‘in “to preserve the blood of the Muslims and 
keep corruption from the flock.””° Taking on the caliphate issue directly, Shaykh summoned the 
caliph’s brother Dawid to the citadel on 16 Dht al-Hijja 816/9 March 1414 and cloaked him in 
black before the four gadis.’ Dawid did not receive bay‘a at that time (nor was al-Musta‘in 
formally deposed), though he was named Abi al-Fath al-Mu‘tadid billah and recognized by 


Shaykh’s court as acting caliph for the next three years.™! 
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suluk, ed. Ahmad Zaki (Cairo: Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1972), 25; al-Suyttt, Husn, 2:89-90. 
Bor sometime after 750/1349-50, al-Mu‘tadid may have been another son of Bay Khatitin, though other 
sources name him as the son of a different Turkish slave, Kazal (Kuzel). See: al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 
5:144; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:89; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 406-7. The sources disagree over the date of al- 
Mu‘tadid’s robing: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:302, 7:62 (16 Dhi al-Hijja 816); al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 
3:261 (17 Dhii al-Hijja), 5:144; Ibn lyas, Bada i‘, 2:11-2 (12 Dhti al-Hijja). See also: Piloti, L’Egypte, 14; 
al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:216, 218. 

41 Al-Magrizi, Sulik, 4:1:273-4; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:15; al-‘Ayni, al-Sayf al-muhannad, 321; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:295, 7:63; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 2:135; al-Sakhaw1, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:489; idem, 
Tibr al-masbuk, 25; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:216. It is difficult to surmise the exact arrangement 
of al-Musta‘in’s caliphate. Some historians date the beginning of al-Mu‘tadid II’s caliphate to Dhi al-Hijja 
816/February 1414, but al-Musta‘iIn was never formally deposed as he himself continued to claim in 
Alexandria. Historians agree that Shaykh exiled the former caliph-sultan from Cairo in 819/1417 but his 
official position, or if he held one at all, is unclear. (This was likely the cause of the confusion on the 
minbars). Nevertheless, al-Maqrizi begins the year 816/1413-4 by saying “the caliph is al-Musta‘in billah 
who is forbidden from leaving.” See: Sulitk, 4:1:255. Al-MaqrizI begins 817/1414-5 and 818/1415-6 by 
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This new cleavage between caliphate and sultanate and the uncertainty over who, in fact, 
was caliph and sultan, precipitated a minor crisis for deliverers of the Friday khutba. The 
traditional formula had involved praying for the reigning sultan by reciting his agnomen or 
patronymic (Aunya, i.e. Abt al-‘Abbas) and his honorific title or regnal name (lagab, i.e. al- 
Musta‘in). The turmoil and turnover at the citadel had rendered it unclear whether al-Musta‘in or 
his brother al-Mu‘tadid II was acting caliph. To add to the confusion in this period, al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh’s government officially barred preachers from praying for any caliph by name in what al- 
Maqrizi denounced as an illegal “vacancy” (shughiir) in the caliphate. Thus some mosque orators 
changed the formula to “O Lord, please maintain the righteousness of the caliph (aslah al- 
khalifa),” while others asked God to “support the Abbasid caliphate by strengthening our master 
the sultan.”°” It was evident that mosque orators, at least, were unhappy about the caliph’s 
demotion from the sultanate and they remained sympathetic to the broader notion of the caliphate, 
regardless of which brother held office.*” 

By Ramadan 815/November-December 1412, Shaykh moved the caliph from the palace 
and settled him in one of the citadel apartments for more than a year with his family.° In 
Ramadan 817/November-December 1414, while his brother Dawtid joined Shaykh in a massive 
return parade from Syria, al-Musta‘In remained confined in the citadel residence with his family 
and servants.**° The dishonored caliph was then moved to the tower in which Barqiiq had 


imprisoned his father and lived in extremely tight confinement until he was sent off to Alexandria 


acknowledging al-Mu‘tadid II as “caliph of the time.” See: Sulak, 4:1:279, 298. According to al-Malatt, the 
name of al-Musta‘in remained in the caliphate from the day of his deposition as sultan, until Shaykh needed 
a caliph to bring to Syria and he selected Dawid al-Mu‘tadid and named him caliph. See: Nayl al-amal, 
3:261. It was indeed a bizarre moment (considering the explicit stance taken by Sunni political theory 
regarding multiple imams) in which there were two Abbasid caliphs in Egypt. To explain Shaykh’s 
appointment of a second caliph, Hayat Nasir al-Hajj1 suggested that the sultan may have wished to defy 
Nawruz who continued to champion the cause of al-Musta‘tn in Syria, and flaunt his unwillingness to 
recognize Shaykh’s sultanate. Thus the move may have been a way for Shaykh to demonstrate his own 
power to suppress the office-holder associated with the sultanate and caliphate and appoint two others 
(including Shaykh himself) to take his place. See: al-Hajji, Anmat, 25-6. 

4 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 4:1:273-4; Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 7:63. 

3 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:92-3. 

4 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:519; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:482; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:421. 

45 Al-Maarizi, Suliik, 4:1:282; Ibn Lyas, Bada i‘, 2:15. In Rajab 818/September 1415, Shaykh, joined by al- 
Mu‘tadid II, returned to Syria to subdue rebels including the naib Qanbay. See: al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 4:1:327; 
Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 14:34-6; al-Sakhawt, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:437; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 3:290-1; Ibn 
Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 2:22-3. 
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the next year.*° In Syria at the same time, Nawiz continued to strike his silver Nawiizi coins 
which defiantly named al-Musta‘in as sultan.?4” 

In Dht al-Hijja 819/January 1417 Mamluk authorities mounted and dispatched al- 
Musta‘in and his family to the Nile shore. Together with three surviving sons of Faraj, the caliph, 
his family, and members of Barqtiq’s family were exiled to the port of Alexandria under escort on 
the festival day of ‘td al-adhd, 10 Dhii al-Hijja/29 January.” 

Al-Musta‘In remained in Alexandria for the duration of Shaykh’s sultanate until 
824/1421. The caliph spent time incarcerated in various locations around the port and may have 
initially gone without a stipend. The amir Tatar quickly deposed Shaykh’s son and successor al- 
Muzaffar Ahmad, and as sultan, pardoned al-Musta‘In on 26 Dhi al-Qa‘da 824/22 November 
1421 and offered him the option of returning to Cairo. Perhaps exhausted by his political 
follies, the caliph chose instead to live out the remainder of his life on the Mediterranean coast, 
enjoying a considerable salary drawn from levies on local merchants.”*’ Authorities in Alexandria 
granted al-Musta‘tn permission to leave his residence frequently and the caliph occasionally rode 
down for Friday prayers on a gold-saddled stallion, a gift from al-Zahir Tatar, along with 
embroidered clothes and fine fabrics.?°! Under the rule of al-Ashraf Barsbay (825-41/1422-38), 


2 where he 


local authorities lodged al-Musta‘in at the hall of Alexandria’s great fortress,” 
remained until he went the way of all flesh afflicted by bubonic plague; the caliph’s suffering 


having elevated him to the status of “martyr” in the view of many Mamluk chroniclers, on 20 





46 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:37; Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 2:135. According to al-Maqrizi, 
authorities dispatched the caliph on 10 Dhi al-Hijja 819/29 January 1417. See: Suliik, 4:1:373-4. 

47 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 4:1:287-8; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:519; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 14; al-Malati, 
Nayl al-amal, 3:273. On the Nawrizi coins, see: Popper, Systematic Notes, 2:55-6; Ilisch, “Beitrége zur 
mamlukischen Numismatik V,” 40. 

48 Al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 4:1:373; idem, Khitat, 3:787; idem, Durar al-‘ugid, 2:215; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al- 
ghumr, 3:85; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 13:207; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:257; al-Sakhaw1, Daw’, 4:19-20; 
idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:425, 511; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:90; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:316-7; Piloti, L Egypte, 
14; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:217. See also: Holt, “al-Musta ‘tn (IJ) billah.” 

949 Al-Magqrizi, Sulitk, 4:2:587; Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 7:63; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 4:20; idem, Wajiz al- 
kalam, 2:425; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:99. 

°50 Al-Maqrizi wrote that each day the caliph received 100 dirhams from Cairo’s funds (nagd al-Qahira). 
See: Sultik, 4:2:587; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:446; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 4:99. Other sources 
mention that the exiled caliph received 800 dirhams a day for the rest of his life as salary. See: al-Sakhaw1, 
Daw’, 4:20; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 4:99. 

5! Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:63; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 4:20; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 406; al-Malati, 
Nayl al-amal, 4:99. 

2 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:207-8; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:257, 2:135; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 2:12. Ibn 
Hajar reports that under Barsbay, al-Musta‘iIn may have been transferred to Damietta because it was 
simpler to keep him there, but the caliph refused and sought permission to remain in Alexandria where he 
remained free to move between various properties set aside for his use. See: nba’ al-ghumr, 3:273. 
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Jumada II 833/16 March 1430 at about forty years of age.?°? Throughout his thirteen years of 
exile in Alexandria, al-Musta‘in considered himself caliph on grounds that he had never been 
legally deposed and that his deposition had been unlawful.°*4 He had even designated his son 
Yahya (d. 847/1443) successor before leaving Cairo. When his uncle Dawid al-Mu‘tadid II died 
on 4 Rabi‘ I 845/23 July 1441, Yahya, then a man of almost 40 years, rode to Cairo in search of 
his birthright, but the ‘ahd of his father failed to impress Mamluk authorities in the court of the 
sultan Jaqmaq.’”* 
woe 

At first glance, the sultanate-caliphate of al-Musta‘In appears (and was celebrated by 
some contemporaries) as a brief restoration of temporal power to the caliphate. It quickly became 
clear, however, that the caliph was merely a compromise candidate that fronted the rivalry 
underlying the uneasy duumvirate of Shaykh and Nawriz. In the post-Qalawunid age and with no 
acceptable sons of Barqiq or Faraj, al-Musta‘In served as an attractive figurehead capable of 
inspiring loyalty to Islam among all classes in the Mamluk realm. Even though Shaykh emerged 
as the ultimate victor, the situation complicated his path to the sultanate. 

The fact remains that without an army of his own in the faction-dominated political world 
of the Mamluks, the caliph stood slim chance of securing long-term power. Nevertheless, 
Abbasid prestige was not to be taken lightly: its formidable authority could still challenge a 
popular sultan, erode his support, and sway public opinion against him. Some chroniclers assert 
that without the opposition fronted by al-Musta‘tn, the desertion of Faraj by his adherents was 
unthinkable.**° 





°3 Al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 4:2:844; idem, Durar al-‘ugiid, 2:215; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:446; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujum, 13:207-8, 15:163; idem, Manhal, 7:63; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:257, 2:135; al- 
Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:274; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 4:20; idem, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:567; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 
2:511; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:90; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:217. Ibn Ilyas lists his death date as 21 
Jumada II 833/17 March 1430 (Bada’i‘, 2:12). Mamluk sources identify 833/1429-30 as an exceptionally 
bad year for the plague. See: Nujiim, 15:156; Nayl al-amal, 4:267-8; Michael W. Dols, The Black Death in 
the Middle East (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977), 189. Several years earlier in 820/1417 Cairo 
received a report of the deaths of various exiled notables in Alexandria (including some sons of Faraj) 
which wrongly counted the caliph al-Musta‘in among the casualties. See: Ibn Hajar, /nba’ al-ghumr, 3:139. 
4 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:208; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 2:12. 

5 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:446, 9:218-9; al-Maqrizi, Durar al-‘uqiid, 2:215; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 
13:208; idem, Manhal, 7:63; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:257, 2:135; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:274, 5:172; 
al-Sakhawt, Daw’, 3:205, 10:229; idem, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:645; idem, Tibr al-masbuk, 85; idem, Wajiz al- 
kalam, 2:593; al-Suyuti, Raf‘ al-bas, 127; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 2:237-8. Although he spent most of his life in 
Alexandria, Yahya later settled in Cairo. His caliphal claim no doubt queering relations with the Abbasid 
family already in Cairo, Yahya lived in isolation near Yellow Lane (al-Darb al-Asfar), a small alley 
adjoining the Baybarsiyya madrasa and khanqda complex to the central thoroughfare Bayn al-Qasrayn. 
Several Mamluk sources mention him honorably among the notables who died in Muharram 847/May 
1443. 

°°6 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 13:193; Garcin, “Histoire,” 62. 
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In regard to authority, Mamluk sources imply a sense of independence for al-Musta‘in as 
he busied himself with appointments and depositions, none of which seemed to threaten the 
greater interests of Shaykh. If Shaykh was not quietly organizing his looming administration 
behind the scenes, al-Musta‘In’s decisions were in large part guided by the fear that Faraj would 
return to power and exact his revenge on all who had helped depose him. To those ends, al- 
Musta‘in shared the same vision as Shaykh, which involved clearing the political field of amirs 
and other personnel awaiting the return of Faraj. 

Administrators and ‘ulama’ directly involved in the affair of al-Musta‘iIn may have seen 
some of the writing on the wall. Fath Allah was eager to curry favor with Shaykh whom he 
identified as a driving force. Ibn Mubarakshah likewise sought a better position, but perhaps 
succumbed to last minute fraternal loyalty to the caliph especially after Shaykh made no secret of 
his eventual plans; but by that point, as the caliph’s secretary, the fate of Ibn Mubarakshah was 
already tied to that of al-Musta‘In. 

Decades later, Mamluk sources re-told the story of al-Musta‘In as a tragedy. Sympathetic 
historians presented him as an esteemed public figure and, after cataloging his virtues -- piety, 
modesty, generosity, and humility -- conclude that he was playing against a stacked deck, a 
victim of the same political situation that he himself had helped bring about.**” Al-Maqrizi and 
Ibn Taghribirdi shared the view that the caliph had been a tragic figure who stood little chance of 
survival, but that he somehow should have known better, as his father had.?*8 

Still it may be premature to dismiss the caliphate-sultanate as a doomed exercise from the 
outset. It seemed to have gained momentum until it was curtailed by Shaykh’s emergence as the 
more powerful commander. It certainly had a great deal of potential considering the caliph’s 
prestige, universal claim on loyalty, and apparently unhampered ability to appoint whomever he 
wished to office. The real test would have been whether the caliph-sultan could succeed in 
protecting the interests of multiple competing groups. In hindsight, things may have begun to go 
wrong for al-Musta‘In when he allocated broad powers to Nawriiz in Syria and Shaykh in Egypt. 
Shaykh quickly exploited his power and used it to attract many key state officials. We might only 
wonder that if the caliph-sultan had better capitalized on the hearty welcome he received from 
Cairene amirs and attached various parties loyal to Faraj to his own charisma, might he have 


survived the schemes of Shaykh and captured control of the sultanate in a more enduring or 


°57 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:63; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 4:20. 
°°8 According to al-Maqrizi, “Neither the fates nor the days were on his side.” See: Sulitk, 4:2:844; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:64. 
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tangible way?’ Naturally this can only remain in the realm of speculation, given the nature of al- 


Musta‘in’s lack of access to the resources of real power. 


An Ideal Caliph: The Reign of al-Mu‘tadid billah IT (816-45/1414-41) 


The Sultanate of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh 

With al-Musta‘in in confinement until his exile in 819/1417, al-Mu‘tadid II served as 
acting Abbasid caliph and joined al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh on his first offensive against Nawruz on 9 
Muharram 817/31 March 1414.°° Nevertheless, the legacy of al-Musta‘in haunted Shaykh’s 
sultanate with its political clout as late as Ramadan 817/November 1414 as Nawriizi dinars 
naming the former caliph-sultan continued to appear in Syria.*°! A final showdown with Nawriz 
ended the threat in Syria in 817/1414 and domestic affairs began to stabilize for Shaykh.?” To 
protect his own position as sultan, Shaykh brought al-Mu‘tadid II along for the journey, putting 
him beyond the reach of would-be conspirators. The sultan continued to use the Abbasid 
caliphate and the chief qadis as sources of legitimacy in his domestic policy when in Rajab 
818/September 1415 he headed to Syria to fight the former nd ’ib Qanibay and his supporters who 
challenged the sultan’s appointment of Tatar as the new governor.”™ 

Shaykh next turned his attention to the re-establishment of Mamluk authority in eastern 
Anatolia to counter the external threat posed by Temitir’s successor Shahrukh (807-50/1405-75) 
and the Turkmen principalities restored by his father after the defeat of the Ottomans at Ankara in 
804/1402.°° Chief among them was the growing power of the Qara Qoyunlu under Qara Yisuf 
(792-823/1390-1420) in Baghdad.*® In the north, several independent Turkmen principalities 
provided a buffer zone between the Mamluk and Ottoman spheres of influence, some of whom 
were Mamluk clients such as the Ramadanids (Ramadan-oghullan) who dominated Cilicia from 
Adana, while their eastern neighbors, the Dulqadirids of Elbistan, held influence in Mar‘ash and 


Malatya. Stronger powers existed in the west, the Qaramanids (Qaraman-oghullar1), as well as the 





°° Surir, Dawlat Bani Oalawiin fi Misr, 96. 

960 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 2:211; al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 4:1:282; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:35; Ibn 
Taghribird1, Manhal, 6:295-6; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 2:340; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 3:264. 

61 Al-Maaqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:288. 

°©2 After being tricked into surrendering himself to Shaykh under disingenuous terms, Nawriiz was 
executed on 21 Rabi‘ II 817/10 July 1414. See: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:19-21 Restoring the order that 
had been in place under Barqiiq became a major theme for the remainder of Shaykh’s reign. See: Holt, Age 
of the Crusades, 182-3; Garcin, “Circassian Mamliks,” 291-3. 

°63 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:35-6; idem, Manhal, 6:302-3, 397-8; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:437. 

°64 Tevanoni, “The Mamliks in Egypt and Syria,” 264-5. For Shahrukh’s own claims to the caliphate in this 
period, see below. 

65 Al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:21-2. Shaykh and his deputy in Aleppo supported the Aq Qoyounlu leader 
against the Qara Qoyunlu Turkmen. See: Woods, Agquyunlu, 46. 
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Turkmen confederations of the Aq Qoyunlu and Qara Qoyunlu further east.°°° The Qaramanid 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad Beg seized Tarstis from the Mamluk-allied Ramadanids which Shaykh 
later recovered.°°’ The Mamluk sultan grew increasingly troubled by the Qaramanids and the 
Qara Qoyunlu.*® Shaykh feared that strife between the two would spill into Aleppo, so he made 
the city his base of operations for staging expeditions into Anatolia. On 4 Safar 820/23 March 
1417 Shaykh headed to Damascus with al-Mu‘tadid, the qadis, and representatives sent from the 
Qara Qoyunlu, Ottomans, and Ramadanids.°”? The party continued to Aleppo in which Shaykh 
spent several weeks mending fences between the different march lords. 

Over several months Shaykh checked the power of the Qaramanids and affirmed the 
subjugated status of the Ramadanids and Dulgqadirids as vassals of Cairo. On 5 Shawwal 820/15 
November 1417, the sultan returned to Cairo in the royal robes and emblems of the sultanate to 
celebrate his success. Al-Mu‘tadid, the qadis and amirs were all duly dressed in robes and given 
an important place in the sultan’s procession.”’! The caliph’s presence at negotiations and also in 
the victory march affirmed Shaykh’s supremacy before other Muslim rulers, his own amirs, and 
the subjects residing in Mamluk territory. 

Qara Yusuf and his confederation remained a threat for Shaykh, particularly in the 
Aleppan theater. On 26 Sha‘ban 821/28 September 1418 Shaykh summoned the caliph and the 
‘ulama’ to publicly declare Qara Yusuf an infidel for his transgressions against Sunni 
orthodoxy.’” The shaykh al-islam Jalal al-Din al-Bulqini composed a document enumerating the 
Qara Qoyunlu chief’s infractions against shari‘a and the gadis wrote an approval for his death to 
which al-Mu‘tadid and others lent their signatures. It was thus that the caliph and other ‘ulama’ 
facilitated the excommunication of the sultan’s enemies and made the shedding of their blood 


permissible at a time when the great majority of them included fellow Muslims. When tensions 





966 P.M. Holt, “Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 7:271-2. For a study 
of diplomatic relations between the Mamluks and their eastern competitors the Timurids, the Qara 
Qoyunlu, and the Qaramanids, see: Malika Dekkiche, “Le Caire carrefour des ambassades: Etude 
historique et diplomatique de la correspondance échangée entre les sultans mamlouks circassiens et les 
souverains timourides et turcomans (Qara Qoyunlu - Qaramanides) au XVes. d'aprés le ms. ar. 4440 (BnF, 
Paris)” (PhD diss., Université de Liége, 2011). 

°°7 Holt, “al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh”; idem, Age of the Crusades, 83. 

°88 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:47-56. 

°6 Holt, “al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh.” 

970 Al-Maarizi, Suliik, 4:1:384-5; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:126-8; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujim, 14:46. 

°71 Al-Magqrizi, Suliik, 4:1:422; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:60. According to Ibn Tyas he returned in 
Ramadan 820/October 1417 with the caliph and qadis in tow. See: Bada i‘, 2:33. 

972 Al-Magqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:459-60; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:171-2; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:68, 99- 
100; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 4:22; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:39-40. See also Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 360. 
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began to escalate, Qara Yusuf ultimately withdrew, claiming that revenge against the Aq Qoyunlu 
leader Qara Yiiliik had been his true interest in the region.?” 

Qara Yiiltik sent word to Cairo on 27 Rajab 823/7 August 1420 that he had captured and 
beheaded Pir ‘Umar, Qara Yusuf’s proxy in Arzankan. Shortly before his own death Shaykh 
prepared an expedition against Qara Yusuf and on 4 Sha‘ban/14 August proclaimed the 
lawfulness of fighting Qara Yusuf and in the caliph’s presence, summoned men to take up arms 
against him.’ 

Al-Mu‘tadid II also joined other members of the religious establishment in attempts to 
curb plague outbreaks that menaced Shaykh’s time in power. By Rabti‘ II 822/April-May 1419 the 
epidemic had again grown widespread in Cairo, claiming nearly half the fellahin population.”” 
The sultan took the threat seriously and saw faith as the most effective way to combat it. To these 
ends Shaykh ordered three days of public fasting which culminated in a ceremony on the desert 
plain on 15 Rabi‘ II/11 May.’”° Shaykh himself beseeched God to end the plague and encouraged 
the caliph, positioned at his right side, as well as other scholars, jurists, and Sufis on his left, to 
lend their efforts. Pious people including the caliph, dressed in white cloaks, held caliphal 
standards overhead. Likewise clad in white, Shaykh led a somber ceremony at Barqtiq’s tomb 
bereft of the usual customary sultanic pomp and heavily focused on Quranic recitations in modest 
surroundings.°’? On foot, Shaykh led Friday prayers flanked on both sides by al-Mu‘tadid, the 
qadis, and other scholars. Ibn Taghribirdt declared the event a success when the severity of the 


plague decreased shortly thereafter.°” 


Al-Mu ‘tadid II and al-Zahir Tatar 
As the health of the sultan declined and Shaykh neared death, he summoned the caliph 
and other religious dignitaries on 20 Shawwal 823/28 October 1420 in order to name his infant 
son Ahmad to the sultanate after him.?” In a matter of months, Shaykh’s former deputy, the amir 


Tatar, a former mamluk of Barqiq, emerged as the most powerful strongman and before long, 





°73 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 4:68; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:22. 
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aided by his Zahiriyya comrades, triumphed over the younger supporters of the sultan’s regime. 
Tatar became regent to Shaykh’s son after the father’s death on 9 Muharram 824/14 January 
1421.°°° The amirs summoned al-Mu‘tadid II to establish the child as sultan. Ahmad received 
bay‘a as al-Malik al-Muzaffar in the presence of the caliph and the qadis, though he cried 
inconsolably throughout the entire ceremony. The caliph then led funerary prayers for Shaykh.”*! 

With the looming threat of malcontent Syrian amirs, Tatar was anxious to receive formal 
authority as amir kabir.°* He summoned al-Mu‘tadid to the Ashrafiyya barracks of the citadel on 
10 Safar 824/14 February 1421 to testify before a gathering of amirs and religious notables that 
he had entrusted Tatar with the affairs of the subjects and granted him power to depose and 
appoint at will, although al-Muzaffar Ahmad would retain the title of sultan, along with 
recognition in the Friday sermon and coinage prerogatives. The qadis then validated and ratified 
the caliph’s testament.?** 

On 14 Rabi‘ II 824/18 April 1421 Tatar advanced on Syria to confront the opposition. He 
camped at Raydaniyya, joined by al-Mu‘tadid I, the sultan, amirs, and important government 
officials before heading to Damascus a week later.”** After he secured Syria, Tatar moved to 
usurp the sultanate while in Damascus on 29 Sha‘ban 824/29 August.?®> The caliph and qadis 
swore allegiance to Tatar followed by the amirs and mamliks.”*° During the ceremony al- 
Mu‘tadid questioned the attendees on Tatar’s installation, whereupon the assembly unanimously 
voiced satisfaction with the amir kabir and kissed the ground after his confirmation. Tatar donned 
the traditional black caliphal cloak and was prayed for as sultan the same day on the pulpits of 
Damascus.?*’ 

Tatar’s supporters viewed his 26 Dhii al-Qa‘da 824/22 November 1421 order to release 


al-Musta‘in from Alexandria along with the sending of gifts sent to the former caliph-sultan 
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favorably. The gesture increased the sultan’s prestige, esteem, and commitment to a universal 
symbol.*** Tatar’s official pardon of the exiled caliph may have represented a reversal of 
Shaykh’s unfavorable policy. With al-Mu‘tadid established in the caliphate, Tatar had little to 
lose by freeing al-Musta‘in as a public act of goodwill. 

Illness shortened the reign of Tatar, though before his death he ordered al-Mu‘tadid II, 
the qadis, and important heads of state to attend him in the citadel to receive his final instructions. 
Just as Barqiq and Shaykh had hoped to secure their dynasties, on 2 Dht al-Hijja 824/28 
November 1421 Tatar requested al-Mu‘tadid II to oversee the investiture of his own son 
Muhammad as successor.”*? The boy was summoned to the sultan’s palace and seated personally 
by the caliph who swore allegiance to him as sultan al-Malik al-Salih.””? Draped in black caliphal 
robes and adorned with royal symbols (shi ‘ar), al-Salin Muhammad mounted the decorated horse 
and began a procession. The masquerade lasted four months until Tatar’s amirs completed the 
Circassian succession pattern. Barsbay and Jantbak al-Suft emerged as the two leading 


contenders, the former ultimately embarking on the path to power as regent to the young sultan.””! 


Al-Mu ‘tadid IT and Al-Ashraf Barsbay 
On 16 Dht al-Hijja 824/12 December 1421 al-Mu‘tadid II invested Barsbay as nizam al- 
mulk with administrative control over government affairs, acting as regent for al-Salih 


Muhammad until he reached puberty.°” 


In accordance with Mamluk custom, al-Mu‘tadid 
featured prominently in the enthronement ceremony on 8 Rabi‘ I 825/1 April 1422, after Barsbay 
seized the sultanate for himself. At the event, the amirs kissed the ground before Barsbay and the 
caliph invested him with a robe.” 

Mamluk sources mention little regarding al-Mu‘tadid’s involvement at the court of al- 


Ashraf Barsbay (825-41/1422-38), reinforcing the idea that the caliph’s political role was 
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negligible and that he remained a primarily religious figure with minimal responsibility.°” 


Although Holt described it as an “indian summer of power and authority” for the Mamluk 
sultanate, the early reign of Barsbay was consumed by rivalry with Janibak al-Suft, a considerable 
challenger for the sultanate who had escaped detention.° Assiduous paranoia related to the 
whereabouts and activities of the fugitive amir often drove Barsbay to act erratically, and his 


reign became known for its excessive purges.’”* 


The Timurids, the Caliphate, and the Hijaz 

Temiir’s death initiated a succession struggle resulting in the eventual victory of his 
youngest son Shahrukh. A pious ruler by repute, he pointedly abandoned the Mongol customs of 
his father, moving instead towards embracing and applying the Islamic sharia.’ Shahrukh, 
himself, as overlord of other Muslim rulers, presented himself at least for a time, as an occupant 
of the caliphal office’’* -- a claim Mamluk sultans hesitated to make for themselves.”” This 
conclusion is based in part on the earlier work of Sir Thomas Arnold, as well as hitherto 
unexamined numismatic evidence compiled by John E. Woods establishing that Shahrukh 
claimed for himself the caliphate between 807-821/1405-18, for a brief period before his silver 


coinage reform of 828/1425-6.'°° After his early western campaigns (which also brought him 
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into contact with the Mamluks and their 150 year-old hosting of the Abbasid caliphate), it seems 
the Timurid ruler abandoned or lost interest in the title.'°°! 

Pir Muhammad ibn ‘Umar Shaykh (d. 809/1407), Temiir’s grandson, was ready to make 
a wider break with Mongol tradition. Examining the narratives of Timurid chroniclers such as 
Hafiz-1 Abra and ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi, a number of modern historians have pointed out 
that in the course of his rebellion against his uncle Shahrukh in 1405, some of his advisors briefly 
recommended that the young ruler of Fars request an investiture deed from the Abbasid caliph of 
Cairo himself! !°” 

Although the Mamluk sultans had enjoyed regional dominance since the reign of Barqugq, 
Barsbay found himself up against other powerful Sunni rivals, including Shahrukh and his Aq 
Qoyunlu vassal Qara Yiiliik.'°°? Concerns over the ambitions of his rivals likely drove Barsbay to 
reassert Mamluk hegemony over the Hijaz and its Red Sea trade.'"™ Since the time of Baybars, 
Mamluk sultans had largely abandoned administration of the Hijaz to local tribal overlords in 
Mecca and Medina. Barsbay, however, revived the notion, dating from the Ayyubids, that 
authority over the two Holy Cities was the right of the sovereign of Cairo. This he emphasized 
symbolically by exercising the exclusive prerogative of sending the kiswa cloth covering for the 
Ka‘ba at each major pilgrimage. !0 

Anxious to affirm a counterclaim to Islam’s holiest of holies, Shahrukh regularly offered 
to send kiswa drapes for the Ka‘ba.!°° Barsbay was most likely worried that Shahrukh might 
disturb his commercial interests by gaining a foothold in the Hiyaz. The Timurid ruler renewed his 
kiswa campaign in 838/1434-5 but Barsbay found a religious loophole by which to deny him.!°” 
Thus, protection of the Hijaz, rather than support of the caliph appeared to gain traction in 
Mamluk ideological claims to preeminence in the broader Islamic world of the early fifteenth 
century. Nevertheless, the caliphate continued to be maintained as a hallmark of the Mamluk 


regime. 108 
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Mamluk authorities of the time, no doubt wishing to broadcast their superiority abroad, 
sent robes of honor in the name of the caliph to the Qara Qoyunlu ruler of Iraq and Azerbaijan, 
Jahanshah (837-53/1434-49 as a Timurid vassal), as well as to the conqueror of Constantinople, 
the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II (855-86/1451-81). Mamluk emissaries from the caliph were 
greeted by hostility and insult at both courts. Jahanshah warned the emissary that if not for his 
status as a visiting messenger, he would have lost his tongue. The Qara Qoyunlu ruler demanded 
the emissary to don the caliphal robe and gave him 300 dinars for having made the journey. 
Mehmed II ordered his robe to be shredded and informed the emissary that he was the caliph of 


the world.!& 


Edessa and Amid (Diyar Bakr) 

Barsbay continued earlier efforts made by al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh to secure Mamluk 
interests in the marcher principalities north of Syria in southwest Anatolia. In the context of an 
Aq Qoyunlu border dispute, the sultan headed to Syria on 19 Rajab 836/11 March 1433, joined by 
the qadis and al-Mu‘tadid II donning a turban wrapped in the style of the Abbasid caliphs of 
Baghdad.'°"° The caliph was an important focal point in Barsbay’s procession, the qadis walked 
before him with the caliphal standard paraded over their heads.!°'' After several weeks of travel 
through Syria, Barsbay left the gadis in Aleppo and continued on with al-Mu‘tadid II; the caliph 
personally escorted by the second class amir Qara Sunqur.'°'* The company entered Edessa after 


crossing the Euphrates and found it leveled by the Mamluk army after having committed heinous 
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outrages against the local population.'°!? Barsbay withdrew and camped near the Turkmen capital 
of Amid (Diyar Bakr) on 8 Shawwal 836/28 May 1433. Al-Mu‘tadid II rode alongside the sultan 
before lines of troops surrounded by unarmed government administrators.'!°'4 Wishing to 
demonstrate an air of religious supremacy, Barsbay ordered his officials to dress in the cloaks of 
jurists and marched them before the army. Residents in Amid were apparently awestruck by the 
massive formation. When the army reached the city, Qara Yiiltk, hoping to ambush the Mamluks 
in a flashflood, unleashed the dammed waters of the Tigris. Barsbay’s campaign came to naught 
and the Mamluk sultan, unable to seize the Aq Qoyunlu stronghold, returned in shame to Cairo in 
early 837/1433.!°'5 Nevertheless with the caliph and gadis riding before him, he received a hero’s 


welcome in Cairo, the city having been decorated in his honor.'°!° 


Death of Barsbay 

At the end of 841/1438, the dying sultan summoned al-Mu‘tadid II, the qadis, and amirs 
to witness the delegation of his son Jamal al-Din Yisuf as successor. In his final hours Barsbay 
sat in a serene pavilion, encircled by the caliph and other notables of his regime. When prompted, 
al-Mu‘tadid, who formally received supervision (imda@‘) over the affair, approved the decision 
and praised Barsbay for his wise selection. The qadi and deputy secretary (na@’ib katib al-sirr) 
Sharaf al-Din Abi Bakr testified to the selection of Yusuf and the caliph validated the statement 
as the qadis served as notaries.!°'? The amir Jaqmaq eventually became Yisuf’s regent and 
prepared to seize the government in his own name.!°!® The caliph duly robed Jaqmaq in Dhi al- 
Qa‘da 841/April-May 1438 as atabak and recognized his authority as nizam al-mulk over matters 
of importance.!°'? Al-Mu‘tadid later met with Jaqmaq and the religious and military elites to 
invest Yusuf as al-Malik al-‘Aziz. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant led funeral prayers for Barsbay, after 
members of the religious establishment observed that the double-satin robe, made objectionable 
by the shari‘a and bestowed on the caliph by Yusuf, had negated the Commander of the 


Faithful’s permissibility to lead prayers.'°”° 
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The caliph invested and robed Yusuf in black as sultan on 13 Dht al-Hijja 841/7 June 
1438.'°! The next day at a ceremony in the castle, al-Mu‘tadid received the gift of al-Sabini 
Island in addition to other landholdings possessed by the Abbasid family and a few other igta‘ 


disbursements. !° 


Tensions mounted as the army split between supporters of Jaqmaq as amir 
kabir and the Ashraft mamliks of Barsbay cloistered in the citadel, who while less-experienced, 
had the advantage of access to the treasury, the armory, and the Abbasid caliph.'°? Although he 
had failed to protect the sons of Shaykh and Tatar from being swept away by ambitious amirs, al- 
Mu‘tadid expressed his intention to uphold the oath sworn to Barsbay and supported the young 


sultan against Jaqmagq as the latter prepared to seize power.'™4 


Al-Mu ‘tadid II and al-Zahir Jaqmaq 

When the amirs agreed on the succession of Jaqmaq (842-57/1438-53), al-Mu‘tadid I 
arrived at the Harraga pavilion near the sultan’s stables according to custom.'”> Jaqmaq did not 
appear to begrudge the caliph’s opposition and loyalty to al-‘Aziz Yusuf. On 17 Rabi‘ I 842/7 
September 1438 the amir Qarqamas al-Sha‘bani called the attention of al-Mu‘tadid and the qadis 
to the sultan’s youth and argued that Jaqmaq was better suited to safeguard the welfare of the 
Muslims. After the assembly attested to a transfer of power to Jaqmag, it fell to the Abbasid 
caliph, who after praying to God for the best outcome for the state, initiated the bay ‘a followed 
by the gadis and amirs.'!° To demonstrate his acknowledgment of the unsuitability of al-‘Aziz 
Yusuf, al-Mu‘tadid proclaimed before the amirs, “I am aware of this, and I testify to you that I 
have removed al-Malik al-‘Aziz from the sultanate and have rendered the amir kabir Jaqmaq 
sultan [in his place].” Jaqmaq produced a black caliphal robe, suspended a sword from his 
shoulder, and mounted a horse with the emblems of sultanate and the insignia of sovereignty. As 


sultan, al-Zahir Jaqmagq, shaded by a regal parasol, followed a procession of his amirs.'°7’ In turn 


%1 Tbid. See also: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:222; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:554; Ibn lyas, Bada’i‘, 
2:191,. 

922 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:227; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:40; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 2:192. On al-Sabiini 
Island, see: al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 3:590. 

23 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:235. 

24 On the ineffectuality of the caliph as a guarantor in the Burji period, see: Holt, Age of the Crusades, 
189; Carl F. Petry, Twilight of Majesty: The Reigns of the Mamluk Sultans al-Ashraf Qaytbay and Oansuh 
al-Ghawri in Egypt (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1993), 18. 

025 Al-Magqrizi, Sulak, 4:3:1086; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:256; idem, Manhal, 4:283-4. In Safar 
842/August 1438 the caliph had also been an important symbol for the Ashrafiyya supporters of Yusuf 
during the rivalry with supporters of Jaqmaq (Suluk, 4:3:1073-4; Nujiim, 15:233-9). 

926 Al-Magqrizi, Sulik, 4:3:1086-7; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 4:94 (19 Rabi‘ I 842/9 September 1438); al- 
Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 4:19; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:53 (19 Rabr‘ I); al-Sakhaw1, Dhayl al-tamm, 
1:615; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:562; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:197. 

7 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 4:94; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:256; idem, Manhal, 4:283-4. 
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Jaqmaq invested al-Mu‘tadid with a robe and gave him a lavishly decorated horse.'°** Inaugural 
festivities concluded with a public reading of Jaqmaq’s diploma in the citadel on 9 Rabi‘ II 
842/29 September 1438 in the presence of al-Mu‘tadid, the qadis, and the katib al-sirr Badr al- 
Din Hasan ibn Nasr Allah who read it. Before the congregation dispersed, Jaqmaq again 
presented the caliph and others with robes and horses.!° 

Some years into Jaqmaq’s reign, in Rabi‘ I 843/August 1439, the amir Baybars ibn 


1030 who had fallen afoul of the sultan and temporarily escaped his wrath, threw himself at 


Baqr, 
the mercy and good graces of al-Mu‘tadid II whom he begged to mediate on his behalf. The 
caliph spoke kindly of the disgraced amir, and Jaqmaq, after accepting the intercession of the 
Commander of the Faithful, granted Baybars ibn Bagqr safe passage to leave his presence 
unharmed.!°?! Some years after the death of al-Mu‘tadid II, however, the anger of the Mamluk 
sultan caught up with Baybars on 25 Jumada II 849/28 September 1445, and he was imprisoned 
in the tower of the citadel. Presented with an enumeration of his crimes, the sultan canceled the 


previous caliphal pardon and demanded that Baybars be called to account for his past offenses. '”” 


Man of Knowledge, Man of Religion 
For nearly thirty years al-Mu‘tadid II participated in solemn ceremonies at the behest of 


1033 His somewhat mundane caliphate can be 


new sultans, investing no fewer than seven. 
attributed to his isolation from politics. The caliph focused on a quiet life of religion and did no 
more than the ceremonial requirements expected of him. More importantly, no opportunities 
emerged which might have thrusted him into power politics.'°* Thus the caliph remained a 
religious and political cipher available to lend authority to public programs such as prayer against 
the plague or to officially castigate enemies of the regime as infidels in accordance with the 
wishes of the sultan and his circle. 


Biographical dictionaries and caliphal histories stress the generosity and piety of the 


caliph and list his intellectual pursuits, including private studies and public engagement in 





8 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:261. 

29 Al-Maarizi, Sulitk, 4:3:1096-7; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:276; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 4:38; Ibn 
yas, Bada’i‘, 2:199. 

°30 Al-Sayrafi also identifies him as Baybars ibn Nu‘ayr. See: Nuzhat, 4:154. 

31 Al-Magqrizi, Sulak, 4:3:1165; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 4:154; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:97. I did not 
find any further biographical information regarding Baybars ibn Bagr [or ibn Nu‘ayr]. 

932 Al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 4:322. 

33 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:304; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:215; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:144. 

34 Garcin, “Histoire,” 63. 
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scholarly salons.!°° In spite of his own modest status as a scholar, al-Mu‘tadid II, a skilled orator, 
was happy to address and advise students of religion and enjoyed explaining challenging concepts 
to members of court.!%° The caliph actively patronized and sought the company of men of letters. 
Among his many admirers was Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, who received numerous gifts before al- 
Mu‘tadid II departed for Amid with Barsbay, and dedicated florid verses of thanks and praise to 
him.'°” Al-Qalqashandi dedicated an extensive work on the caliphate to him,'°* while Ibn 
Taghribirdi frequented the caliph’s household and closely studied his behavior as a youth.'°? Ibn 
Taghribirdi knew the caliph personally and wrote that in all the time he had spent with al- 


Mu‘tadid II, the caliph had always been an exemplary pillar of manners and good etiquette. '°° 


Additionally, Ibn Taghribirdi describes the caliph as a man committed to reciting daily devotions 
and verses from the Qur’an at particular times (Jahu awrdd fi kulli yawm).'™' In the caliph, 
biographers recalled a man who strove to emulate the standards of the Rashiditin caliphs and other 
notable rulers that preceded him. 

Like his father al-Mutawakkil, al-Mu‘tadid II participated in the funerary prayers of the 


Mamluk elite including amirs such as Yashbak al-Saqi al-A‘raj, the atabak of Egypt in 831/1427- 


8,!°4 as well as members of the ‘u/amd’ including the qadi and chancery chief Nasir al-Din 


1043 


Muhammad ibn al-Barizi.'°*? The caliph also led funeral prayers for Barsbay’s katib al-sirr 


Burhan al-Din Ahmad al-Halabt in 835/1431.!°+ 

The Mamluk chancery of the time relied on the name of al-Mu‘tadid II in which it issued 
many surviving investiture documents and other deeds of appointment.' Like his brother al- 
Musta‘in, al-Mu‘tadid lent himself to the duty of sanctifying investiture deeds requested by 
medieval Indian rulers such as the sultan of Bengal, Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (d. 836- 


5 Ibn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:258; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:90; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 407; al- 
Sakhawt, Daw’, 3:215; idem, Dhayl al-tamm, 1:634; idem, Tibr al-masbuk, 25; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 
2:581; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:144; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:218. 

6 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:304; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:258. 

37 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:215; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:581; idem, Tibr al-masbiik, 26. See below, p. 361. 
38 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:1-5, 3:375-81. 

39 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:305; idem, Hawddith al-duhir fi mada al-ayyam wa-al-shuhir, ed. William 
Popper as “Extracts from Abd ’l-Mahasin Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle Entitled Hawadith ad-duhtr fi mada 
*l-ayyam wash-shuhtr,” University of California Publications in Semitic Philology 8 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1930-42), 137 (“I knew him for a long time.”); idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:258. 

40 Thid. 

41 Thn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:258. 

042 Al-Maarizi, Sulitk, 4:2:787; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:417; al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 3:140; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujam, 15:151-2. 

43 Al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nufiis, 2:481. Schimmel has discussed the role of the caliph and qadis at the 
funerals of Mamluk dignitaries. See: “Kalif und Kadi,” 75. 

044 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 1:314-5; Petry, Civilian Elite of Cairo, 208-9. 

645 Al-Mu‘tadid II is a fixture in the document collection attributed to Ibn Hijja, receiving mention in 
several documents studied in Chapter 5 of this work. 
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7/1433) which in turn helped maintain some semblance of Indian accountability if not loyalty to 
the Mamluk regime.!™° 

Unlike his father, however, and in spite of his connections and close association with the 
Mamluk court, al-Mu‘tadid II struggled with a difficult financial situation compounded by the 
strains of supporting a large household. The demands of his family and entourage combined with 
his philanthropic activities could not be maintained by his primary source of income -- an igta‘ 
which yielded little more than 4,000 dinars per year.'!“’ Even revenues from the Nafisi shrine and 
al-Sabini Island seemed to be of little help, forcing the caliph to live a sparse lifestyle. '™* 

The investiture of Jaqmaq proved to be the final major public act of al-Mu‘tadid II. The 
caliph’s choice for succession was not known during much of his caliphate, although he had 
frequently left his only son Ibrahim, an accomplished memorizer of the Qur’an and well-read 
student of the Shafi‘T rite, as his deputy whenever he traveled with Barsbay. Nevertheless, 
Ibrahim, who did not live past 30, died of tuberculosis, predeceasing his father in Rabi‘ I 
837/October-November 1433.'%° As the caliph reached the end of a long sickness in his late 
sixties,!°°° he arranged for the caliphate to pass to his full brother Sulayman, whom he praised as 
one who had “never committed a major sin in youth or in adulthood.”!°! Al-Mu‘tadid II died on 
4 Rabi‘ I 845/23 July 1441 and after a lavish state funeral at the Mu’ mini Musalla of sultan Hasan 
below the citadel (which even included the prayers of the pious Jaqmaq), the caliph was interred 


in the family fashion near the Nafisi shrine.!° 





1046 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:192-3. In 830/1427, Indian ambassadors instructed to invest money locally 
in madrasas and other building projects, came bearing gifts for Barsbay and the caliph. A series of 
embassies were also exchanged between 832-6/1428-33 until the death of the sultan of Gujerat and the 
succession of his 14 year-old son al-Muzaffar Ahmad Shah (836-40/1433-7). See: al-Magrizi, Sulik, 
4:2:756, 924-5. See also: Behrens-Abouseif, Practising Diplomacy in the Mamluk Sultanate, 46-7; al- 
Mashhadani, al- ‘Alaqat al-Misriyya-al-Hindiyya fi al-‘asr al-mamluki, 51. 

47 Ton Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:304; idem, Hawadith, 137. 

8 Tbn Taghribirdt commends al-Mu‘tadid II for his handling of the family’s debts and attributes the 
caliph’s determination to get free of usury to his Islamic piety. See: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:304-5; 
idem, Hawadith, 137; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:258. 

49 Al-Suyiti, Raf‘ al-bds ‘an Bani al-‘Abbds (Tunis: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 2011), 28-9; al-Malatt, Nayl 
al-amal, 4:343; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:533. 

50 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:489; idem, Hawddith, 1; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:328. Ibn Hajar thought 
the caliph’s age at death was close to 90 (Inba’ al-ghumr, 4:189), though al-Suyitt had it on the personal 
authority of the caliph’s niece that al-Mu‘tadid II died aged 63. See: Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 407. 

5! Thn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 4:189; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:53; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:259-61, al- 
Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 4:236, 241 (al-Mustakfi II became caliph on 9 Rabi‘ II 845/27 August 1441); al- 
Sakhawt, Daw’, 3:269; idem, Tibr al-masbik, 13, 359; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 5:144, 329. 

52 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:489; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:258-9; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:215; idem, 
Dhayl al-tamm, 1:634; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:581; al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:91; idem, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 407; 
al-Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nuftis, 4:241; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 5:144; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 2:230; al-Qaramant, 
Akhbar al-duwal, 2:218. 
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A Life beyond Reproach: al-Mustakfi billah ITI (r. 845-55/1441-51) 

In the summer of 845/1441 at roughly 50 years of age, Sulayman ibn al-Mutawakkil 
assumed the caliphate as al-Mustakfi billah II shortly after the death of his elder brother.!°° A 
magnificent procession followed his bay‘a ceremony and the new caliph paraded home on a 
stately horse behind the qadis and notables. For the ten years of his caliphate, al-Mustakfi II, a 
skilled novice in the Shafi‘T rite, remained aloof from the intrigues and politics of the sultan’s 


court. As a result little has been preserved about him in the annals and most information comes 


from biographical dictionaries which above all seek to enumerate his praiseworthy qualities.!°™ 


A highly respected court figure with ties to the ‘ulamda’, al-Mustakfi had been a notable 
participant in the funeral for Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant in 852/1448.!°° The caliph was also 


responsible for securing an illustrious position for the father of Jalal al-Din al-Suyuati, Kamal al- 


Din Abii Bakr as an imam and distinguished himself as a great benefactor of the Suyiti family. '°° 


Thus al-Suyuti’s warm remembrance of growing up in the caliph’s household and praise for the 


caliph’s piety come as little surprise: 


[Al-Mustakfi II] was among the most virtuous and devoted of the caliphs; pious, 
religious, and engaged in worship. He occupied himself with many acts of devotion, 
prayer and reading the Qur’an. He held his tongue from idle talk and led an 
irreproachable life.'°°7 


The caliphate of al-Mustakfi I unfolded entirely within the reign of Jaqmaq’s sultanate. 
Mamluk sources claim the sultan was particularly fond of the caliph with whom he had 
completed a mutual investiture. As external and domestic threats troubled the sultanate of 


Jaqmag, the caliph served as an important symbol of order even at times when it failed to carry 


weight among rivals.!°? 


3 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:349 (8 Rabi‘ 1/27 July); al-Sakhawi, Tibr al-masbiik, 13, 359; al-Malati, 
Nayl al-amal, 5:144 (8 Rabi‘ 1/27 July); Ibn Iyas, Bada 7‘, 2:230 (5 Rabr‘ 1/24 July). Ibn Iyas dates his birth 
to 795/1392-3 (Bada ’i‘, 2:287); al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:219. 

054 Al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:144; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 2:230. 

55 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:532-33. Ibn Hajar had been one of the qadis presiding over the caliph’s 
bay‘a ceremony. See: Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 2:230. 

56 Al-Suyiti’s father later received the honor of composing the caliph’s investiture deed. See: al-Suyiti, 

Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 410; idem, al-Tahadduth bi-ni‘mat Allah (vol. 2 of Elizabeth Sartain’s Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyiti: Biography and Background), ed. Elizabeth Sartain (Cambridge: University of Cambridge, 1975), 
2:9, 

1057 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:91. 

1058 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:52; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:269. 

1059 Advice literature produced in the court of Jaqmaq appears to have had an interest in the caliphs and 
their titles. Chapter 3 addresses the work of courtiers and scholars such as Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahirt and 
Ahmad ibn ‘Arabshah. 
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When drought dangerously diminished the Nile in mid-Rajab 854/August 1450, Jaqmaq 
ordered al-Mustakfi II and other notables to embark on a lightning tour of local holy sites in 


Cairo. !°©° 


Encouraged by a slight increase in the water level, the sultan sent alms to al-Mustakfi II 
on 9 Rajab/18 August and ordered the caliph to distribute them at the Ribat al-Athar shrine 
(mahall al-athar al-nabawiyya) and, in the presence of relics associated with Muhammad,!”°! 
pray for God to send more water as his ancestor al-‘ Abbas had done.'°” The sultan then sent the 
notables, including the market inspector (muhtasib) and the nazir al-khdss to prepare and 
distribute food at the Nilometer (miqyds). Al-Mustakfi had again received instructions to pray 
with the people at the Rawda Mosque wherein he stood to lead the congregation in supplications 
for rain, which other mosques repeated.'°? Some days later on 15 Rajab/24 August Jaqmaq 
ordered the people to fast and pray for water in the desert. A massive assembly including the 
caliph, chief qadis, amirs, Sufis and other religious notables traveled to the tomb of Barqiiq to 
pray for rain and offer two units of non-obligatory nafl prayer.'° The Muslims were joined there 
by Christians and Jews with their holy books, as well as Muslim children with copies of the 
Qur’an tied to their heads.'°° The ceremony included an eloquent khutba by the Shafi‘t qadi, 
who, flanked by al-Mustakfi and the three other chief qadis, delivered an impassioned plea for 


God to send rain. !°% 





1069 For Nile levels at this time see: Popper, Systematic Notes, 2:98. 

1061 Among the affects of the Prophet, it claimed to house “a spear, a walking stick, a stylet, an awl, 
tweezers, a comb of iron, and pieces of koAl stick, and bowl.” I thank Richard McGregor for allowing me to 
read his unpublished paper “Thinking About Looking: Relics and the Rhetoric of the Body” which he 
presented at the First Conference of the School of Mamluk Studies in Venice, Italy on 25 June 2014. See 
also: Ahmad Taymir, al-Athdr al-Nabawiyya (Cairo, 1951), 32-3; Iman R. Abdulfattah, “Relics of the 
Prophet and Practices of His Veneration in Medieval Cairo,” Journal of Islamic Archaeology 1, no. 1 
(2014): 75-104. 

1062 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 87; al-Sakhawi, Tibr al-masbik, 310-1. Established in the thirteenth century 
to house relics transported from Medina, this structure, located in the south of Fustat and alternately known 
as al-Athar al-Nabt, al-Athar al-Nabawiyya, or by its more “Mamluk” name, Ribat al-Athar, was viewed as 
prestigious by the Mamluks early on during their rule. Sultans visited the structure seeking baraka in times 
of hardship. On the Ribat al-Athar, see: al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 4:2:801-2; Taymiir, al-Athar al-Nabawiyya, 27- 
36; Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “Patterns of Urban Patronage in Cairo: A Comparison between the Mamluk 
and the Ottoman Periods,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian Politics and Society, ed. Thomas Philipp and Ulrich 
Haarmann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 232. 

1063 Al-Sakhawt, Tibr al-masbiik, 310-1. 

1064 Thid. According to Ibn Taghribirdi, the caliph and gadis went at least twice to the desert plain near 
Barqtiq’s tomb. They performed prayer among the many throngs of people. See: Nujiim, 15:424-5. 

1065 Al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 2:53-4; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:646; idem, Tibr al-masbiik, 310-1; al- 
Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 5:315-9; Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i‘, 2:282. See also: Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujum, 15:424. 

1066 Tbn Lyas, Bada’i‘, 2:282. 
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On 2 Muharram 855/4 February 1451 after a brief illness the ascetic caliph reportedly 


1067 


died in his sixties at the Abbasid residence near the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa.'°°’ Biographers 


stress the caliph’s piety and position at court, although Ibn Taghribirdi characterizes the caliph as 
a recluse who seldom interacted with people and remained scrupulously focused on the religious 
duties and dimensions of his office.'°* Revered for his exceptional sagacity, al-Mustakfi II was 
said to be silent for long periods of time, seldom speaking unless he had something profound or 
valuable to say, or to deliver an unwavering ruling.'°° In this, he chose not to follow his often 
opinionated brother al-Mu’tadid II who frequently interacted with members of court, engaging 
with ‘ulama’ of various rank.'°”? Instead, al-Mustakfi found pleasure in seclusion during his 
caliphate. Mamluk elite, who seemed highly appreciative of a caliph who bolstered his authority 
by rare and thus heavily-weighted speech, admired the caliph. Indeed Jaqmagq reportedly put great 


stock in the wisdom of al-Mustakfi, and was said to be aware of his intellectual assets.!°7! 


Eulogies for the caliph likewise imply that contemporaries regarded him as a near perfect 


archetype for his office: frequently silent, pious, prudent, reserved, thoughtful, inclined toward 


great acts of charity, and actively engaged in the spiritual protection of the state.!°” 


Both al-Mu’ tadid I and al-Mustakfi II stayed away from political affairs after the forays 
of their elder brother and father into the treacherous world of Mamluk politics. As caliphs in the 


first half of the fifteenth century, they focused on strengthening the religious authority of the 


Circassian sultans who invested them and busied themselves in pious and academic pursuits.!°7 


While al-Mu’tadid actively engaged in courtly life and knew how to navigate its contours, al- 
Mustakfi tended to remain aloof from things beyond the scope of religion. This brand of biddable 
Abbasid authority lent itself keenly to the Mamluk program. 


1067 According to al-Suyiti, the caliph died at the end of Dhi al-Hijja 854/January 1451. See: Ta’rikh al- 
khulafa’, 410. However, several sources affirm that the death occurred on 2 Muharram 855/4 February 
1451: Ibn Taghribird!, Nujim, 16:1; idem, Hawadith, 101; idem, Manhal, 6:52; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 
1:260; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:269; idem, Tibr al-masbuk, 344, 359; al-Malati, Nay/ al-amal, 5:329; Ibn Iyas, 
Bada’i‘, 2:287. Ibrahim al-Biqa‘T claimed that the caliph died on 3 Muharram/5 February. See: /zhar al- 
‘asr li-asrar ahl al-‘asr, ed. Muhammad Salim ibn Shadid al-‘Awft (Giza, 1992-3), 1:67, 405. See also: al- 
Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:219. It is unclear which disease claimed the life of al-Mustakfi II, though he 
had at least one daugther that died of the plague in Safar 853/March-April 1449. See: Daw’, 12:165. 

1068 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:1. 

106° Tbn Taghribirdi speculated that the caliph’s extended silences may have stemmed from a lack of 
anything interesting to share in debate or conversation. See: Manhal, 6:52-3. 

1070 Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:53; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:261. 

1071 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:269; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:91. 

1072 Visuf ibn Taghribirdi, Hawadith al-duhir fi madd al-ayyam wa-al-shuhir, ed. Muhammad Kamal al- 
Din ‘Izz al-Din (Beirut, 1990), 2:344-5; idem, Manhal, 6:52; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:261; al-Malati, 
Nayl al-amal, 5:328-9; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 410; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:657; Ibn Tyas, 
Bada i‘, 2:287-8; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:219. 

1073 Garcin, “Histoire,” 63. 
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The body of the caliph lay in state at the Mu’mint Musalla, and his funeral proved to be a 
well-attended affair with the air of tragedy and loss for the beloved figure.!° After the funerary 
prayer Jaqmaq personally served as a pallbearer for the caliph’s coffin during the journey to its 


final resting place near the tomb of Sayyida Nafisa.!° 


Al-Qa’im bi-amr Allah (855-9/1451-5) 

Consumed by illness at the end of his life, al-Mustakfi II failed to provide Mamluk 
authorities with a complete testament for the caliphate. Succession thus became a government 
issue and fell to Jaqmaq who summoned the surviving sons of al-Mutawakkil to appear in his 
presence.'°”° Abii al-Fadl [or Abii al-Baqa’]!°’’ Hamza, a fourth son of al-Mutawakkil, had grown 
up during the caliphal reigns of his father and elder brothers, his qualifications seem merely to 
have been that he was the eldest living brother of al-Mustakft I], which facilitated the matter. The 
Mamluk regime invested Hamza as al-Qa’im bi-amr Allah on 5 Muharram 855/7 February 
1451.!°”8 After he had received bay‘a from the notables, a member of the judiciary interviewed 
the new caliph as to whether he consented to grant the sultanate to Jaqmaq and entrust him with 
the affairs of the Muslims, and a free hand to dispense with sovereign affairs as he saw fit. Upon 
answering all the questions in the affirmative, the caliph dressed Jaqmaq in the caliphal honors 
(al-tashrif al-khalifati), sat and recited the opening chapter of the Qur’an, before respectfully 
conveying formal greetings to the sultan.!°” 

Al-Qa’im came to the caliphate amidst the customary pomp and rode in a grand 


procession to his house preceded by the qadis and notables. Few likely anticipated that the later 
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intrigues of his brief reign would shatter nearly forty years of political quietism in the Abbasid 


caliphate of Cairo.!°°° 
The Affair of Abii al-Khayr al-Nahhas 

One of the first official duties of al-Qa’im was to join Jaqmaq in attending funerary 
services for Kamal al-Din ibn al-Barizi in early 856/1452.'°8' Scarcely a year into his caliphate, 
al-Qa’im waded into government affairs on 9 Sha‘ban 856/25 August 1452, attempting to use 
caliphal influence to intercede for the disgraced administrator, Muhammad ibn Ahmad Abi al- 
Khayr al-Nahhis (d. 864/1459).'°? By 853/1449 al-Nahhas, originally an apprentice coppersmith, 
had risen quickly through Jaqmaq’s government to wield power as a close confidant of the sultan. 
In his thirst for power and position, al-Nahhas accumulated many enemies, while nevertheless 
ingratiating himself in some circles, including that of the caliph. Eventually, the sultan exiled him 
to Tarsiis.!°° In 856/1452, news reached al-Qa’im that the sultan had ordered al-Nahhas to 
sustain regular beatings in captivity. Using his sway with the sultan, the caliph encouraged 
Jaqmaq to allow al-Nahhas a secret return to Cairo to answer for himself. However, al-Qa’im’s 
interst in the matter may not have been motivated by mere camaraderie, as al-Sakhawi had it on 
the authority of al-Nahhas himself, that the disgraced courtier had bribed the caliph by offering 
him rights to some of his properties (khdss) in exchange for his support with Jaqmaq.'°™* 

Perhaps wishing to distance himself from the controversial figure, al-Qa’im recruited his 
nephew Mu‘izz al-Din ‘Abd al-Aziz (the future caliph al-Mutwakkil II) to intercede for al- 
Nahhas and accompanied him as he entered the Duhaysha Hall (Qda‘at al-Duhaysha) in the 
citadel.'°85 The shamed bureaucrat kissed the feet of Jaqmagq, but the sultan, not wishing to be 


exposed at court as a hypocrite, denied knowledge of approving the visit and instead cursed al- 


°80 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:89 ; idem, Hawddith, 381; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:263; al-Biga‘l, Izhar 
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Nahhas and took inventory of his many offenses.!°°° Perhaps wishing to appear sensitive to the 
caliph’s interest in the matter, Jaqgmaq commuted al-Nahhas’s sentence to imprisonment in the 
tower of the citadel and, according to Ibn Taghribirdt, discussed with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz the impact 
his eminent uncle had on the matter: “I intended to bisect [al-Nahhas], but for the sake of the 
caliph I have pardoned him.” ‘Abd al-‘Aziz received a gift of one hundred dinars and the meeting 
adjourned. Jaqmaq’s change of heart may have stemmed from pressure applied by the powerful 
enemies of al-Nahhas (notably the nazir al-khass, Sahib Jamal al-Din) who wished for him to 
remain imprisoned in Tarsiis and would have paid Jaqmag to keep him there.'°*’ On the surface, 
the caliph’s intercession was sufficient to grant al-Nahhas a second hearing, though not powerful 
enough to secure the sultan’s pardon, even if it appeared to spare the fallen bureaucrat future 


beatings and execution. 


The Death of Jaqmag and Rise of Indl 

At the end of Jaqmaq’s life observers assumed the sultan would name his son ‘Uthman 
successor. A number of amirs wished to discourage the selection, but the sultan could not be 
dissuaded. At an assembly on 21 Muharram 857/1 Feburary 1453, Jaqmaq underscored the 
illusion that the final decision would be in the hands of the caliph and qadis.!°°8 Al-Qa’im 
recognized the fitness of ‘Uthman, based on his aptitude and maturity, which facilitated a speedy 
caliphal pledge the same day. The remaining attendees joined in the bay ‘a, after which ‘Uthman, 
dressed in traditional black caliphal robes, paraded with emblems of sovereignty accompanied by 
the amirs and notables and dismounted at the sultan’s castle. The amirs followed investiture 
tradition and the new sultan robed al-Qa’im and the amir Inal as amir kabir. The pair also 
received double robes of gold-spun satin and gold-saddled horses. Al-Qa’im received 1,000 
dinars and a generous igfd ‘ in addition to one already held by the Abbasid family. !°* 

As his father Jaqmaq sank deeper into illness, al-Mansur ‘Uthman took up affairs of state. 
On 3 Safar 857/13 February 1453 al-Qa’im led funerary prayers for the only Egyptian ruler who 


Mamluk sources acknowledged as having held the distinct honor of receiving bay ‘a by three 


1086 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:441-2; al-Sakhawi, Tibr al-masbuk, 389-90; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 2:296. See 
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Abbasid caliphs, indeed “a curious and strange thing which rarely occurred.” Some weeks 
later on 26 Safar/8 March, Mamluk functionaries read ‘Uthman’s investiture document aloud 
during a ceremony in the sultan’s castle in the citadel. Al-Qa’im oversaw the investiture, but 
much to his vexation, found himself seated unceremoniously on the ground beside the dais.'°*! 
Nevertheless, the caliph refrained from displaying outrage at the sultan’s disregard for caliphal 
prestige and sidestepping the pageantry that al-Qa’im had supposedly worked hard to reintroduce 
during the first years of his tenure. The ceremony continued undisturbed and after the completion 
of the reading, al-Mansir ‘Uthman invested the caliph and other dignitaries. !°” 

Shortly after ‘Uthman began his sultanate, Inal prepared to seize power and conflict 
erupted in Rabi‘ I 857/March-April 1453. The Ashrafiyya faction joined forces with the 
Mu’ayyadiyya and Sayfiyya factions to coerce three former Zahirt amirs of Jaqmaq and the 
treasurer to join them at Inal’s residence on Elephant Island. The majority of amirs pledged 
support to Inal, renounced al-Mansiir ‘Uthman and donned battle gear. To challenge the sultan 
they applied for Abbasid sanction and summoned al-Qa’im to join their coup in its final stages of 
preparation. The three hostage Zahirl amirs had been initially uncertain, but after the arrival of al- 
Qa’im and his encouragement for Inal, their confidence was secured. Ibn Taghribirdi suggests 
that the caliph required little convincing and likely saw the rebellion as a timely opportunity to 
exact revenge against the careless son of Jaqmagq.!° 

The coup began with a battle at Rumayla Square during which many of the sultan’s 
mamliks joined Inal. On 2 Rabi‘ I/13 March, the caliph, who enjoyed a fleeting spike in 
authority,'°* addressed the public several times on the necessity and legality of deposing al- 


Mansir ‘Uthman. Emboldened by the caliph’s blessing, supporters of Inal besieged the citadel 


and attempted to cut the sultan’s supply lines. After two days of stalemate, al-Qa’im emerged to 


10° Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 15:455, 459; idem, Hawadith, 349; al-Biqa‘t, Izhar al-‘asr, 1:302; al-Sakhawi, 
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enthusiastically announce the deposition of ‘Uthman in favor of Inal.!°°° Nevertheless, the young 
sultan stubbornly held fast in the citadel while his cannon pounded Inal’s men and inflicted 
heavy, though presumably unintentional casualties on the populace. For his part, the caliph 
attempted to gather all of his family members for fear that they might fall into the hands of 
‘Uthman, who would likely be advised to invest a new anti-caliph from their ranks.'°° 

On 5 Rabi‘ I/16 March, Inal summoned al-Qa’im, the chief gadis, and the katib al-sirr 
and listened at length to their strategies for legally deposing ‘Uthman. The religious elite 
summoned a scribe to take dictation from the head Shafi‘t qadi ‘Alam al-Din Salih al-Bulgmi on 
the censure and deposition of the sultan. The resulting document, which was read before amirs 
and supporters, became the centerpiece of a rally for Inal as al-Qa’im and the qadis led cries for 
Inal’s nomination as sultan. Al-Bulqini interviewed the assembly on the nomination of Indl as 
sultan, which they unanimously accepted.!°”” 

After the Friday sermon at which special prayers were offered for “the caliph and the 
army of the Muslims,” the gadis departed from the prayer hall as renewed fighting against 
‘Uthman commenced.!°* Al-Qa’im remained with Inal and together the pair entered the Harraqa 
pavilion after Inal’s soldiers stormed the royal stables and captured important Zahiri amirs. Once 
‘Uthman’s fall seemed imminent Indl, joined by the caliph at his right, rode out with the army in 
grand procession. Onlookers gathered as Inal passed and ascended to the Harraqa pavilion. !°” 

Three days later prominent government officials and soldiers gathered at the royal stables 
in ceremonial dress to witness al-Qa’im invest Indl as al-Malik al-Ashraf. In black caliphal robes 
and emblems, Inal rode to the sultan’s palace and took the throne in the Columned Hall. The 
amirs kissed the ground before him and he invested the caliph with a reversible green and white 
outer robe, a decorative brocaded Yalbughawi band, and a gold-saddled horse. Four days of 
festivities continued in the sultan’s castle.!'” By mid-Rabi‘ II 857/April 1453, the sultan ordered 
the caliph and his family to relocate to the citadel to avoid political disquiet until fallout from the 


revolt ended.!!°! 
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Inal honored the caliph again in the citadel on 17 Rabi‘ II 857/27 April 1453 and al- 
Qa’im received a kdmiliyya overcoat with a sable fur lining and forty bushels of sugar.!!°? Some 
weeks later al-Qa’im and the gadis witnessed a reading of Inal’s diploma in the palace of the 
citadel on 5 Jumada I 857/14 May 1453. Inal sat on a large pillow on the ground without a throne, 
while al-Qa’im sat on his right with the qadis in their assigned seats. After completion, the sultan 
robed al-Qa’im and the group disbanded.'!® Later in the month al-Qa’im made a public 
appearance at the funeral of the chief qadi Badr al-Din al-Baghdadi.''™ 

Al-Ashraf Indl, grateful for the caliph’s legitimating presence and the role he had played 
in deposing al-Manstr ‘Uthman, rewarded al-Qa’im financially and granted the Commander of 
the Faithful unprecedented influence as an unofficial advisor at a level far beyond any attained by 
his ancestors under the Bahri Mamluks.''® Al-Qa’im enjoyed enormously the fruits of his 


collaboration with Inal but quickly fell prey to his own ambitions. 


The Revolt of the Jaqmagi Zahiris and the Sultan’s Purchased Mamluks 

In Jumada II 859/April-May 1455 some 500 of the sultan’s julban (purchased mamliik 
recruits) were ordered to travel to al-Buhayra (northwest of Cairo near Alexandria) but refused, 
complaining that Inal had neglected to equip them with camels and other supplies. Frustration 
drove the contingent to renounce the sultan and make common cause with a group of Jaqmaq’s 
disgruntled Zahiri mamliks. The Zahiris begrudged Indl his deposition of their master ‘Uthman, 
and their subsequent demotion in favor of Inal’s Ashrafi mamliks. Likewise, the disenfranchised 
mamliks of Barsbay (also called Ashrafis) turned out to join the Zahir1 mutineers. The Zahiris 


advised Inal’s unhappy ju/bdn that any lasting political change could only prevail by way of an 


1106 


armed coup against Inal blessed by the very Abbasid caliph who had legitimized him. 
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To this end, Zahiri agents secretly visited the residence of al-Qa’im with the aim of 
courting caliphal sanction for the cause. The Commander of the Faithful mulled over possible 
outcomes and considered it prudent to betray Inal, perhaps hoping that the new group might yield 
even more influence.'!° 

Their morale having been strengthened by the caliph’s assent, the rebels finished arming 
themselves in his presence. Various displaced mamltks and starving peasants (awbdsh and 
harafish) came out to lend a hand. Gradually, the mutinous ju/ban who had instigated the affair, 
whether fretful of the consequences or doubtful in the ability of their Zahir allies, slowly began 
deserting and abandoned the latter to battle the forces of Inal, which easily scattered them after a 
brief skirmish. The victors promptly arrested al-Qa’im and brought him before the sultan and an 
assembly of dignitaries in the Rudayni Mosque.''® Expecting the worst, the caliph was said to be 
surprised by Inal thrice repeating that he had forgiven him, though the sultan’s true attitude 
proved unsympathetic. According to Ibn Taghribirdi, the awkwardness of the situation combined 
with anxiety over his imminent deposition, left the caliph mute from shock for almost an hour.'!® 
Once he had composed himself, perhaps after the grave reality of the predicament had set in, al- 
Qa’im, no doubt feeling that the jig was up, made a last ditch attempt at revenge by blurting out 
before the assembly, “I resign myself and [therefore] depose you!” (khala ‘tu nafsi wa-‘azaltuka). 
The attending courtiers clamored as they digested the thorny implications now posed for the 
sultan’s legitimacy. The chief Shafi‘t qadi Salih al-Bulqint came to Inal’s rescue, however, by 
reminding the court that the caliph, by joining with rebels, had forfeited his caliphal authority, 
including his (theoretical) right to remove the sultan. Legally, according to al-Bulqint’s on-the-fly 
jurisprudence, the disgraced caliph was therefore free to be dismissed.'!!° 


The sultan harshly rebuked the caliph who abdicated in disgrace.'''! Al-Qa’im was then 


compelled to openly testified that he had no right or power to remove Inal.!!!* The sultan ordered 
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the caliph to be incarcerated in the citadel’s Fountain Hall (Qa ‘at al-Bahra) and dismissed him 
from the caliphate.'''? Left with a sudden vacancy in the holy office, the sultan summoned several 
prominent members of the Abbasid family including two sons of al-Mutawakkil: Misa (also 
known as Musa al-Hashimi) and his younger brother Abi al-Mahasin Yusuf, to assess their 
suitability.'''4 At the outset Yisuf’s chances were greatly improved by his father-in-law, al- 
Bulqini (who likely wished to see his daughter’s fortunes rise and was probably owed a favor by 
Inal because of his quick thinking), who advocated favorably on behalf of the Abbasid prince. !!!° 
Thus the choice landed on Yusuf, who received bay ‘a as al-Mustanjid billah Abi al-Muzaffar 
before the sultan, gadis, amirs, and notables on 3 Rajab 859/19 June 1455.'1!° 

Inal’s functionaries removed al-Qa’im from citadel imprisonment and sent him on 
horseback to begin a long journey into exile in Alexandria on 7 Rajab/23 June wherein the 
Commander of the Faithful would ultimately remain confined for several years before being 
shifted to a fortress residence that granted him unrestrained movement throughout the city. The 
deposed caliph lived in Alexandria until his death following a brief illness on 17 Shawwal 862/28 
August 1458. Al-Qa’im was interred near his full brother al-Musta‘in and one of their sisters. 
Contemporary observers did not fail to notice the coincidence that both brothers had been exiled 


to Alexandria for their respective interferences in Mamluk politics.'!!” 


Al-Qa’im in the Sources 
Ibn Taghribirdi’s coverage of the reign of al-Qa’im is rife with speculation and hearsay. 


We must accept that the caliph’s motivations for joining the revolt against Inal are murky at best, 





"2 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:91; Tarkhan, Misr, 67. 

13 Thn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:90-1, 194; idem, Hawdadith, 233-8; idem, Manhal, 5:184; idem, Mawrid al- 
latafa, 1:265; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:166; al-Suyiti said this was done in Jumada II 859/May-June 1455 
(Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 411). Chief Shafi‘t qadi al-Bulqini, father-in-law of Yusuf, may also have had a 
vested interest in helping his son-in-law become caliph and thus did what he could to secure the caliphate 
for him and rule the deposition as legal. See: al-Biqa‘l, Izhar al-‘asr, 1:398 note 3; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al- 
tamm, 2:103; al-Suyatt, Husn, 2:91. On the Qa ‘at al-Bahra, see: Rabbat, Citadel of Cairo, 275-6. 

"14 Al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 3:988; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:443. 

"NS Tbn Taghribirdt, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:267; al-Biga‘t, Izhar al-‘asr, 2:132; Khatib al-Jawhari [al-Sayrafi], 
Inba’ al-hasr bi-abna’ al-‘asr (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- ‘Arabi, 1970), 365; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:91. 

"6 Thn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 234-5, 382; idem, Mawrid al-latdfa, 1:265-6; al-Biga‘t, Izhar al-‘asr, 2:132; 
al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 5:443, 7:226; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:221. While it is worth mentioning 
that al-Bulqini’s daughter Alif was wed to al-Mustanjid, she had already been married to two other 
important courtiers including the reigning katib al-sirr and after him a Shafi‘t qadi. See: al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 
12:7-8, 55; Schimmel, “Kalif und Sultan,” 80; Petry, Civilian Elite of Cairo, 237. 

‘17 Tbhn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:90, 126, 193-4; idem, Hawddith, 233, 238, 380-3; idem, Manhal, 5:184; 
idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:265; al-Biqa‘t, Izhar al-‘asr, 2:379; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:166; idem, Dhayl al- 
tamm, 2:131; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:689, 718; al-Suyutt, Husn, 2:90; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 411; 
idem, Nazm, 108; al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 5:444, 6:43-4; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 2:349; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al- 
duwal, 2:220. The works of al-Suyitt disagree on the caliph’s date of death. Some give 862/1457-8 (Nazm), 
others 863/1458-9 (Husn and Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’). 
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but were likely to have been driven by the uncertain nature of Mamluk politics. However, if Ibn 
Taghribirdi’s interpretation is reliable, it seems that after weighing the risks, the caliph believed 
that his political venture would have gained him something. But what? Mamluk sources suggest 
the caliph was anxious to infuse his office with more ceremonial importance.'!!* One wonders if 
he was likewise interested in restoring some of its influence in temporal affairs. Jean-Claude 
Garcin understood al-Qa’im’s participation in the revolt as a final deliberate attempt at 
independence for the caliphate and which the caliphs never again had opportunity to depart from 
their ceremonial role and residences in the citadel or in al-Kabsh.'!'° 

The ambitious al-Qa’im was not well-remembered by the ‘ulama’ who depicted him in 
an unflattering light. Even al-Suyitt, champion of the Abbasid cause, viewed al-Qa’im as 
impetuous and driven by arrogance. Ibn Taghribirdi dismissed him as shortsighted and ungrateful 
for the gains he had made under Inal.'!”° In his remarks on the career of al-Qa’im, Ibn Taghribirdi 
noted that the caliph had started in the service of Jaqmaq and later played a prominent role in the 
coup that had helped Inal to power. Because of the latter event, al-Qa’im enjoyed an elevation in 
material wealth and influence at court. More importantly, he had the sultan’s respect and 
confidence, but in the end his thirst for power clouded his judgment and hastened his 


downfall.!!?! 


Al-Mustanjid billah 
(859-84/1455-79) 

Born in approximately 798/1396, Abi al-Mahasin Jamal al-Din Yusuf became the fifth 
and final son of al-Mutawakkil to hold the caliphate as al-Mustanjid billah in Rajab 859/June 
1455.1 Raised in the “lap of happiness” (hujr al-sa‘ada), Yusuf spent much of his childhood 
immersed in contemplative studies of the Qur’an. Before receiving bay‘a as caliph, al-Sakhawi 
claims al-Mustanjid dreamt a “true vision” that the prophet Abraham had guaranteed his place in 
the caliphal succession.''* After his investiture as caliph on 3 Rajab 859/19 June 1455, al- 


Mustanjid participated in the usual ceremonial rituals after being invested with the symbols of 





18 Al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:221. 

"9 Garcin, “Histoire,” 63; idem, “Circassian Mamliks,” 303. 

20 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:194. 

1 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 16:89-90; idem, Hawddith, 236; idem, Manhal, 5:183-4. I discuss Ibn 
Taghribird?’s position on the Cairo caliphs at length in Chapter 4. 

122 Al-Sakhawi wrote that it was the night of 27 Ramadan 859/10 September 1455. See: Daw’, 10:329; 
idem, Dhayl al-tamm, 2:326; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:689. The caliph was known alternately by the kunyas 
Abt al-Muzaffar and Abi al-Mahasin. See: al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 5:443-4. Al-Mustanjid spent the first 
few days of his reign as al-Mutawakkil, but later changed his /agab to al-Mustanjid billah. See: Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Hawadith, 235; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:266-7. 

123 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 10:329. 
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office: atop a decorated mount and surrounded by notables the new caliph followed a great 


procession down to his residence.!!”* 

Before his death in mid-Jumada I 865/Feburary 1461 Inal left al-Mustanjid with the task 
of religiously authorizing the selection of his heir Ahmad as sultan. The elderly amir kabir 
Khushqadam summoned al-Mustanjid and the qadis to the citadel and seated them in the tented 
pavilion (dihliz) of the Duhaysha hall. Al-Mustanjid and Khushqadam sat together in the upper 
part of the assembly room while the qadis sat in their traditional seats in front of the caliph in the 
forecourt beside the window egrill.!!”5 

After the pledge, the amirs and leading officials rose donning kalafta caps and white fatar 
coats according to the custom of the time.'!*° The young sultan proceeded to the palace on 
horseback, al-Mustanjid riding at his side. The amirs and qadis walked before them until it 
became apparent that the caliph’s horse was too powerful for him to control. The amirs kissed the 
ground for al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad, and drums sounded the proclamation requesting all of 
Cairo to pray for him. The sultan robed al-Mustanjid in a resplendent, reversible white and green 
silk overcoat with lavish embroidery. The caliph was also assigned the small town of Minbaba (or 
Inbaba) in Giza, while Khushqadam received a similar robe and over-cloak along with a horse 
and gold saddle.!!?’ 

The caliph led other dignitaries in offering their prayers and final respects to Inal at his 
bier in the citadel. With Ahmad at his side, al-Mustanjid participated in the late sultan’s funeral 
procession.!!8 

Al-Mustanjid and the qadis attended the reading of Ahmad’s diploma on 13 Jumada II 
865/26 March 1461 in the Qasr al-Ablaq.''”? The caliph received more gifts from the sultan 


including another similar robe with a brocaded sleeve and a gold-saddled horse.'!°° 


4 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 382; idem, Mawrid al-latafa, 1:266; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:689; al- 
Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 5:444. 
25 Tbn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 16:218; al-Biqa‘l, Izhar al-‘asr, 3:209-12; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:100-1; 
Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:367, 369; Ibn al-Himsi, Hawadith al-zaman, 1:153. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und 
Kadi,” 95-6; Rabbat, Citadel of Cairo, 48. 
!26 On the dress of the Mamluk military class, see: Mayer, Mamluk Costume, 21-35. 
27 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:219-20; al-Biga‘l, [zhar al-‘asr, 3:234; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:370; Schimmel, 
“Kalif und Kadi,” 95-6. 
28 Al-Biga‘l, Izhar al-‘asr, 3:214-5; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 2:150-1; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:734; 
al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 6:102; Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 2:371. 
29 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujim, 16:226; al-Biga‘l, Izhar al-‘asr, 3:233; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:734-5; 
al-Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 6:105. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 96. On the Qasr al-Ablagq, see: al- 
Maqrizi, Khitat, 3:669-71; Rabbat, Citadel of Cairo, 60-1; idem, Mamluk History through Architecture, 
136. 
130 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:226; al-Biga‘t, [zhar al-‘asr, 3:209-10; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:105. 
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Khushqadam (865-72/1461-7) 

Few may have expected the young son of Inal to enjoy a long sultanate. By Ramadan of 
865/June 1461, Khushqadam had amassed formidable support, including even followers of the 
sultan who feared the loss of their stipends. Moreover, important religious personnel such as al- 
Mustanjid and the qadis, as well as principal administrative officials, abandoned al-Mu’ayyad 
Ahmad.'!?! Barely opposed, Khushqadam seized the sultanate on 18 Ramadan 865/27 June 1461 
which, after investiture by the caliph, he maintained until his death in Rabr‘ I 872/October 
1467.11? 

Wishing to be named al-Zahir before his amirs, Khushqadam ordered al-Mustanjid and 
others to repeat the bay ‘a ceremony the next day at the Harraga pavilion.'!** After the ceremony, 
the new sultan ascended the citadel in a black robe with the emblems of power; the army 
marching before him and the caliph mounted at his side. Later al-Mustanjid again received a 
green and white silk robe and a gold-saddled horse.''* The sultan ordered a reading of his 
investiture deed at the palace before the caliph, gadis, and amirs in Shawwal 865/July 1461." 
Later that month, Janim al-Ashrafi (d. 867/1462), the viceroy of Damascus, challenged 
Khushqadam’s rule and mobilized his forces toward the Siryaqiis monastery. '!*° Using the pretext 
of a robing ceremony, the sultan ordered al-Mustanjid, along with the qadis and important amirs 
to remain in the citadel to prevent Janim from luring them away.''*’ Deprived of the caliph and 
unable to intimidate Khushqadam, Janim ultimately obeyed the sultan’s order to depart.''** The 
qadis and amirs returned to their typical quarters but Khushqadam refused to allow al-Mustanjid 
to return to his family residence and forced the caliph to remain a permanent resident of the 
citadel in which he lived in the vacated house of al-Manstr ‘Uthman ibn Jaqmaq for nearly 


twenty years until his death, confined largely to the sultan’s royal court (hawsh).'!*° The caliph 


3! Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:246. 
'2 Ibn Taghribirdt, Hawddith, 398-9; al-Biqa‘t, Izhar al-‘asr, 3:277-89; al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 
2:151-2; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:738; al-Suyati, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 411; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:111; 
Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:377; Ibn al-Himsi, Hawddith al-zaman, 1:154. 
133 Al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 2:151-2; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:378-9. 
4 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:253-4. 
'35 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 406 (12 Shawwal 865/21 July 1461); al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:121; Ibn 
lyas, Bada i‘, 2:384. 
136 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:259; Ibn Ilyas, Bada ’i‘, 2:382; See also: Ulrich Haarmann, “Al-Mustandjid 
(Il) bi “llah, Abu ’l-Mahasin Yisuf ibn al-Mutawakkil Muhammad,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: 
Brill, 1990), 7:727. 
37 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawadith, 398-9; Al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 2:154; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:119; 
Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i’, 2:382; Haarmann, “al-Mustandjid.” 

'38 Ibn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 2:382. 7 

39 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:259; ‘Ali ibn Dawid al-Jawhari ibn al-Sayrafi, Inba’ al-hasr bi-abna’ al- 
‘asr, ed. Hasan Habashi (Cairo, 1970), 1, 115, 183, 316, 427; al-Sakhaw1, Daw’, 10:329; al-Suyuti, Husn, 
2:91; idem, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 411; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:119; Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 2:383, 457, 3:151. 
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was denied access to the city but Khushqadam ordered that rations of chicken, lamb, sugar, and 
watermelon be delivered to the Commander of the Faithful each day until the sultan’s death.''*° 
Later Mamluk sources speculated that the caliph’s mandatory residence in the citadel dated from 
this incident and that subsequent sultans maintained the practice for reasons of preventing access 
to the caliph in the event that challengers threatened the incumbent.!"*! 

Amidst a harsh Egyptian drought in Shawwal 866/July 1462,'' Khushqadam’s advisor 
shaykh Amin al-Din al-Aqsaray directed the sultan to assemble all living members of the Abbasid 
family, regardless of age; give them water with which to rinse their mouths, then spit into an 
empty vessel. The collected water, now containing Abbasid baraka, should then be poured into 
the well of the Nilometer (fasqiyvat al-miqyas). The sultan set to work gathering the Abbasids on 
the Nile at the Old Cairo home of al-Mustanjid’s brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.'' After the “Abbasid 
water” was emptied into the well, Ibn Iyas claims the river’s official level raised nearly two 
fingers (zdda al-nil isha ‘ayn).''“4 

The caliph maintained the ceremonial role attached to his family and in Dht al-Hijja 
870/July-August 1466 Mamluk authorities called upon al-Mustanjid to lead funerary prayers for 
the sultan’s eldest daughter Khawand Faraj.''*° After Khushqadam himself died two years later, 
the amir Yilbay seized power for two months in 872/1467.'!*° Although summoned to provide 
investiture, harsh travel conditions delayed the arrival of al-Mustanjid and the qadis during their 
journey from the Columned Hall to the palace of the sultan. Few details of the ceremony have 
survived though Yilbay sat on the throne and invested the amir Timurbugha as commander in 
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chief before robing and investing the caliph and other notables.''*’ The sultanate of Yilbay proved 





On the hawsh, see: Behrens-Abouseif, “Citadel of Cairo,” 32, 51-2, 56-9; Rabbat, Citadel of Cairo, 274-6. 
Ibn Iyas claims Mamluk authorities even barred the caliph from attending the funeral of his sister, al-Sitt 
Maryam. See: Bada i‘, 2:457. 

140 Al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:119; Ibn lyas, Bada 7‘, 2:383. 

4! Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:259; idem, Hawddith, 407; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:119, 7:227; Ibn Iyas, 
Bada i’, 2:382, 457. Although his household benefitted from a full pantry, compared with his immediate 
predecessors, al-Mustanjid had very little political influence. See: Haarmann, “al-Mustandjid.” 

'2 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 429; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:145-7. 7 

3 Tbn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:395. 

4 The Abbasid ritual began the process, but prayers from chief qadi al-Bulqini were also thought to have 
helped. See: al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:146-7; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 2:395. On popular celebrations at the 
Nilometer well, see: Shoshan, Popular Culture, 73. On the “finger” (isba‘) as a unit of measurement, see: 
Popper, Systematic Notes, 2:36. 

‘5 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 593. Khawand is a Turkish word of Persian origin used as “princess” in the 
Mamluk period. See: ‘Abd ar-Raziq, La femme, 97-9. 

6 Tbn al-Himsi, Hawadith al-zamdn, 1:179-80. Al-Sakhawi writes that Khushqadam died on 10 Rabi‘ I 
872/9 October 1467 and was prayed over at the Gate of the Citadel (Bab al-Qal‘a) by the caliph and others, 
though not the qadis. See: Dhayl al-tamm, 2:209; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:790. 

'7 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:357; idem, Hawddith, 602, 614-5; al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:791; al- 
Malatt, Nayl al-amal, 6:280; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:459. 
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brief, as the army lost patience with him after two months and installed Timurbugha in his place 
on 7 Jumada I 872/4 December 1467.'!*8 Al-Mustanjid and two of the chief gadis (the remaining 
two had fallen ill) extended their hands thereby granting shari‘ approval to the deposition of 
Yilbay. In a black robe and sultanic emblems Timurbugha left the Harraga pavilion with only the 
caliph riding before him.''#? From the throne in the sultan’s castle, Timurbugha invested the 
caliph with a robe and also invested the amir Qaytbay, head of the guards, as commander of the 
army in his place.'!°° Timurbugha was an agreeable candidate for both the ‘ulamd’ and Mamluk 
elite but was sacked shortly after by his executive secretary Khayrbak al-Khushqadam1, who with 
the help of other conspirators, arrested the sultan on 5 Rajab 872/30 January 1468.''*' Unsure 
how to proceed, some of the purchased mamliiks went to the barracks and armed themselves, 
others wanted to secure access to the caliph and others still sought to plunder the sultan’s 


quarters. '!°? 


Oaytbay (872-901/1468-96) 

Although poised to take the throne, Qaytbay restrained himself until notaries testified to 
the abdication, involuntary or not, of Timurbugha.!!°? Modern scholars understand Timurbugha’s 
resignation to have been made under duress, though al-Mustanjid and the qadis testified that it 
had been tendered of his own free will and thus the bay‘a to his successor was valid.'!* The 
caliph proclaimed the dismissal of Timurbugha and requested that allegiance be sworn to 
Qaytbay as al-Malik al-Ashraf.'!°> 

In a ceremony at the Harraqa pavilion the religious dignitaries, including the caliph, 
pledged allegiance to Qaytbay on 6 Rajab 872/31 January 1468.!!%° The sultan, dressed in black 
Abbasid robes, mounted a horse and rode with the emblems of his office as his sultanate was 


proclaimed in the streets. He invested al-Mustanjid before the noontime call to prayer and 
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accepted the bay ‘a of his amirs who then kissed the ground before him.''*’ It is worth mentioning 
that by the late Mamluk period, particularly during the reigns of Qaytbay and Qansith al-Ghawn, 
Abbasid robing ceremonial seems to have received less attention from chroniclers. To one 


modern observer, robing no longer appeared 


central to the sultan’s own enthronement, which underscored the derivation of his 

legitimacy from the caliph’s administration of an oath to rule justly [as well as] 

pledges of obedience (bay ‘a) to him from the four qadis and senior amirs. The 

sultan swore his oath on a Koran held out to him by the caliph while the former 

was seated under the Abbasids’ black banner. He wore a black jubba or sleeved 

tunic of cotton and/or silk rather than wool.''*® 

The Ottoman-Mamluk struggle for domination in eastern Anatolia reignited in the reign 
of Qaytbay. After Mehmed II conquered Qaraman in 880/1475, Dulqadirid-controlled Elbistan 
acquired strategic importance as a buffer zone between the two empires. The Cairo-backed 
candidate Shah Budaq had been installed by Khushqadam, but was ousted in 870/1465 when his 
Ottoman-backed brother Shah Stiwar took control. Shortly after ordering a retributive campaign, 
Khushqadam passed away, leaving unfinished affairs in the hands of Qaytbay. 

On 14 Dhii al-Qa‘da 872/5 June 1468, after an initial defeat by Shah Stwar some months 
earlier, Qaytbay convened a council in the hawsh area of the citadel to discuss his empty treasury. 
The caliph al-Mustanjid, seated at the sultan’s right, was joined by the four chief qadis, along 
with the shaykh al-islam Amin al-Din al-Agsaray and other important amirs and ‘ulamd’. 
Speaking on behalf of the sultan’s cause, the katib al-sirr pointed out that many of the citadel 
elite (al-nds) had extra funds that ought to have been transferred to the treasury to finance a 
campaign against Shah Stiwar in northern Syria. The sultan and his spokesmen argued that 
“surplus” funds must also be extracted from other subjects, local merchants, as well as money 
tied up in pious endowments (awgaf) if the army was to be successful. The caliph and qadis 
consented after the argument had been couched in religious terms with the pretext of defending 
the Muslims in the sultan’s realm. However, the shaykh al-Islam remained adamant on the 
illegality of seizing funds and his arguments forced an exasperated Qaytbay to abandon the 
idea.'!>° Ultimately, to the relief of those amirs who stood to lose funds, nothing was decided. A 
short time later the sultan met again with the amirs and religious authorities, emphasizing the 
157 Thn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:394; idem, Hawddith, 617-8; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 37. 

1158 Petry, “Robing Ceremonials in Late Mamluk Egypt,” 360. See also: Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i,, 4:3. 

5° Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawddith, 635-7. Al-Sayrafi dates a similar meeting to 16 Rabi‘ II 873/3 November 
1468. See: Inba’ al-hasr, 33-5; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i’, 3:14-5. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 98; 
Muhammad M. Amin, Awgdaf wa-al-hayat al-ijtima ‘iyya fi Misr, 648-923 A.H./1250-1517 A.D.: dirdsa 


ta’rikhiyya wathd ‘igiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Nahda al-‘Arabiyya, 1980), 326-7; Lev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 23- 
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importance of fighting Shah Siiwar, which the caliph and qadis decried as something harmful to 
the greater interest of the Muslims.''®° 

Finally, after successfully freeing up funds by denying stipends to older soldiers, orphans, 
and women, Qaytbay was able to send a Mamluk expedition towards Elbistan.''®! The campaigns 
against Shah Siwar proved highly expensive and by the end of his first year in power, Qaytbay, 
in hope of raising funds, committed several arbitrary and unpopular acts. Among them, the sultan 
stripped al-Mustanjid of revenues from Minbaba in Dht al-Qa‘da 872/May-June 1468, a holding 
that the caliph had received seven years earlier from al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad ibn Inal. A short time 
later, the sultan also confiscated al-Sabuni Island from the caliph and redistributed sections of it 
to his mamliiks.!!° 

By 877/1472, Qaytbay’s dispute with Shah Sawar was still unresolved, causing the 
Mamluk sultan again to seek the approval of the religious authorities to seize merchants’ 
revenues, after a congratulatory session with the caliph and qadis.''™ Ultimately, Shah Siwar was 
not subdued until Rabi‘ I 877/August 1472, with considerable damage done to Mamluk coffers 
and prestige. !!® 

Despite his confiscation of several caliphal igta‘s, Qaytbay continued to enjoy the 
reputation of a fervent ally and loyal defender of the Abbasid caliphate.!'® Indeed, much of the 
Sunni world recognized the Mamluk sultan as one of the strongest rulers alongside his Ottoman 
counterpart. Foreign rulers widely accepted the preeminence of Qaytbay and in Jumada II 
876/November-December 1471 Cairo received a visit from an ambassador of the Central Indian 
ruler of Malwa, Ghiyath al-Din Shah Khalji (873-906/1469-1501) who requested a taglid from 
the Abbasid caliph for his master’s enthronement. The Indian embassy presented gifts to both the 
Mamluk sultan and the Abbasid caliph of Egypt. Qaytbay draped the ambassador in a robe and 
received recognition as suzerain. The sultan then sanctioned the caliph’s confirmation of Ghiyath 


al-Din’s succession and al-Mustanjid signed a decree.'!® After receiving acknowledgment, 


Ghiyath al-Din struck coins describing himself as “the one upon whom authority has been 
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conferred by the caliph of the age in the worlds.”!!® 


Later Years, Death, and Succession 

Al-Mustanjid lived quietly in the citadel investing sultans and accepting their gifts.!!° 
His reign marked a change in Abbasid living conditions, as forced occupancy in the citadel 
became mandatory for the caliphs, allowing them to be held under close watch and kept away 
from the sultan’s enemies.''® The specific extent to which Qaytbay’s confiscations affected 
Abbasid family income remains unclear, though the caliph must have been eased of some 
financial burdens thanks to ongoing donations made at the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa. The historian 
and physician ‘Abd al-Basit al-Malati, in addition to mentioning al-Mustanjid’s great wealth, 
described the caliph as polite, modest, and well-mannered enough, though criticized him for 
being ignorant of the Islamic sciences, void of the virtues of education, and most tellingly, prone 
to family squabbles stemming from his excessive greed.!!”° 

The caliph wed his only daughter, a woman mentioned among chroniclers of the period 
as “Sitt al-Khulafa’” (d. 892/1487), to the Syrian amir Khushqaldi al-Baysuqi.''7' Unmentioned 
events forced Khushqaldi’s exile to Syria and al-Mustanjid attempted to use his court connections 
to expedite an annulment. The caliph negotiated at length with the qadis who, although they had 
the power to dissolve the marriage, withheld their support. The caliph used his monthly access to 
Qaytbay in Dhii al-Qa‘da 876/April 1472 to receive a proper hearing for the case and seek the 


sultan’s intervention, which he obtained some time thereafter.!!” 
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At peace with his restricted powers and remembered elsewhere for modest simplicity,!'” 


the Commander of the Faithful passed away in his late eighties or nineties on Saturday 24 
Muharram 884/17 April 1479 after suffering two years of paralysis.!!4 After funerary prayers in 
the citadel, the Mamluks laid the caliph to rest in the family crypt.''”? After news of the caliph’s 
death reached Syria in Safar 884/April-May 1479, special prayers were offered on his behalf at 


the Umayyad mosque in Damascus.'!”° 


Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah IT 
(884-903/1479-1497) 

With no male heirs, al-Mustanjid had turned to his extended family to select a 
successor.'!””7 The most senior Abbasid at the time was his uncle Misa al-Hashimi (d. 891/1486), 
a wealthy son of al-Mutawakkil respected for his lineage, but rumors of his questionable business 
dealings and alleged mental instability excluded him from office.'!’* The grandsons of al- 
Mutawakkil, notably from the line of his son Ya‘qtb (who had never held the caliphate) were 
considered next.!!”? These included ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz!!®°, Isma‘il'!*', and Nasir al-Din 


Muhammad.!!* The latter commanded respect but failed to secure the appointment. !!® 
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Ultimately, al-Mustanjid appointed his 62 year-old nephew ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.''** By no 
means a newcomer to the world of Mamluk politics, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz originated from awlad al-nas 
stock on the side of his mother Hajj Malik, the daughter of a royal mamlik named Muqbil.''® 
‘Abd al-‘ Aziz had previously represented the Abbasid family in 856/1452 in the court of Jaqmaq 
during the hearing of Abi al-Khayr al-Nahhas.'!®° ‘Abd al-‘Aziz received bay ‘a as caliph from 
Qaytbay and his amirs.''®’’ The caliph had initially sought the regnal title of al-Musta‘izz billah 
but when the name tested unfavorably at court, he considered calling himself al-Musta‘in billah 
before ultimately settling on the /agab of his popular grandfather. Thus, he received investiture as 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah on 26 Muharram 884/19 April 1479 by the qadis and other notables.!!** 
After the pledge ceremony al-Mutawakkil II, dressed in caliphal finery atop a gold-saddled horse, 
led a solemn parade with Abbasid heraldry on display. He left the citadel and headed towards the 
caliphal residence preceded by the four gadis and major officials, though he later returned to his 


uncle’s lodging in the citadel.!!*° 


Diplomatic Relations 
The majority of al-Mutawakkil’s caliphate fell within the last two decades of Qaytbay’s 
tule during an escalation of pressure placed on Mamluk Egypt by the Ottoman empire of Bayezid 
II (886-918/1481-1512). Although some in Cairo had celebrated the Ottoman capture of 
Constantinople in 857/1453 as a pan-Islamic victory, frictions accelerated between the Mamluks 
and Ottomans once the latter emerged as a power in the region under Mehmed II.'!*° Relations 


deteriorated as the ongoing Mamluk-Ottoman rivalry in the Anatolian marches accelerated over 
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Mamluk interference in the Ottoman succession crisis that followed the death of Mehmed II in 
886/1481. The sons of the Ottoman sultan quarreled over the sultanate until Bayezid II, the choice 
of the army, bested his father’s intended successor Cem and forced his flight to the court of 
Qaytbay which stoked an enduring suspicion on the part of Bayezid.''*! 

Mamluk-Ottoman relations strained once again over the Dhulghadir principality when the 
Ottoman-backed candidate, Bayezid’s own father-in-law, ‘Ala’ al-Dawla was successfully 
installed in 884/1479 and Istanbul supported his fight against the Mamluks in Muharram 
889/Feburary 1484. In response, Qaytbay sent a party of mamliks to Aleppo to survey the 
Anatolian frontier and bolster the Syrian garrison. When it was confirmed that the Ottomans had 
undermined Mamluk interests in the region, the sultan sent his special envoy, the amir Janibak 
Habib, with gifts for Bayezid II in hopes of restoring peace.''” 

To further impress the Ottoman sultan, Qaytbay ordered al-Mutawakkil II to draft a 
special diploma recognizing de facto Ottoman authority over territory conquered from the 
Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor and named Bayezid II as the sultan in Anatolia (sultan ‘ala bilad 
al-Rium). The document “confirmed that which God had entrusted to his hand from the land of 
disbelief (bildd al-kufriyya)’ and implied that the Ottomans would not receive Abbasid approval 
for gains made at the expense of fellow Muslims, particularly the Mamluk sultan and his 


Turkmen allies in Anatolia.!!% 


Drawing heavily on allusions to the Qur’an, prophetic traditions, 
and early juristic treatises, the document extolled the benefit of cooperation between the two 
powers. In his presentation at the Ottoman court, Jantbak Habib was instructed to emphasize 
important precedents. Qaytbay’s chancery attached a written memorandum from al-Mutawakkil 


II to the document, the tone of which meant to reconcile Cairo and Istanbul.'!** Despite the warm 
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reception and robe of honor draped upon the shoulders of Jantbak Habib, Mamluk diplomacy 
fizzled as the two sides embarked on several years of conflict from 890-6/1485-91.!!%° 

After a short stay at Qaytbay’s court, the Ottoman prince Cem left his family behind in 
Cairo and joined his remaining forces to make war on his brother Bayezid II. The campaign came 
to naught. Finding all access to Mamluk territory blocked by his rival, Cem accepted an invitation 
from the Grand Master of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, Pierre d’Aubusson, to come to the 
island of Rhodes, beginning a lengthy period during which the defeated prince became a political 
pawn for the various European rulers in their dealings with the Ottomans. 

Some years later, Qaytbay, encouraged by Cem’s family surviving in Egypt, began 
negotiations to recover Cem, who was now in France, and bring him back to Cairo. The Sultan 
also hoped to use him for his own purposes against the interests of Bayezid II during the ongoing 
Ottoman-Mamluk struggle. The various rulers of France, however, as well as the Pope, 
persevered with their own designs on Cem, making his extraction very difficult.'!°° Nevertheless, 
Qaytbay selected Lorenzo de Medici, the Duke of Florence, to be his mediator with the rulers of 
Europe.!'?” In Dhii al-Qa‘da 892/November 1487, Qaytbay sent a messenger to Florence and 
presented Lorenzo with a request that Cem be returned to Mamluk territory, and if not, that the 
Ottoman prince should instead be given to the Pope or other rulers who could ensure he would be 


kept away from Bayezid II. According to Shai Har-E], 


The Mamluk ambassador also asked Lorenzo to intercede with the Pope, to whom he 
brought a letter from the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Cairo. In the letter, the Caliph reminded 
the Pope that the detention of Cem was a breach of the agreement between 
d’Aubusson and Cem, concluded when the latter had taken refuge in Rhodes and 
asked him to set Cem free and allow him to join his family in Egypt.!!* 


For his part, Lorenzo presented the request to the Pope, though Qaytbay’s wishes appear 
to have been ignored. The Christian rulers, who ultimately wanted to see Cem convert to 
Christianity and lead a new anti-Ottoman crusade, clearly understood the great value of a 
pretender to the Ottoman throne. Thus, Qaytbay may have sought, though in vain, to use the 
highest office in Islamdom (the Abbasid caliphate) to influence the papacy. After having spent 
time at Rhodes, various castles in France, and later in Rome as a guest of the Pope, Cem died in 


Naples in 900/1495.!!” 
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The true extent of Ottoman interest or receptivity towards the Abbasid caliphate is 
unclear. The caliphate retained the appeal of classical Islamic prestige, though the situation had 
changed since the days when Mamluk primacy under Barqiiq overshadowed the power of 
Bayezid I, who had appealed to the Cairo caliphate in his struggles with Temiir. By the late 
fourteenth century, however, the Ottoman masters of ghazwa and the conquerors of 
Constantinople were likely far less in awe of the faltering guardians of a powerless scion of the 


Abbasid family. '7°° 


Ceremonial in the Court of Oaytbay 

By the end of the fifteenth century, Mamluk court culture expected the five chief 
religious functionaries (represented by the caliph and the four chief qadis) to make monthly visits 
to the citadel to pay respects to the sultan.'”°' This was especially important for the major 
milestones of the regime such as religious festivals, moon sightings, or congratulating the sultan 
on a triumphant return to his capital.!”°* The practice had begun under al-Mustanjid and continued 
with some regularity until the end of the Mamluk sultanate.'7°? On most occasions, the caliph 
arrived at the citadel from his residence and upon his entry into the sultan’s sitting room, the 


sultan would descend his throne to sit briefly beside the caliph before the latter departed and the 


qadis stayed behind to attend to religious business or offer their counsel.!?% 


In addition to paying formal respect to the sultanate, the visits offered the caliph an 
opportunity to hold the sultan’s attention and bring personal issues to his attention. The sultan 
could also question the caliph and gadis on legal matters such as the legality of securing funds 


from questionable sources. 
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The caliph held the symbolic duty of serving as a living “seal” to agreements and thus 
became indispensible to the sultan in matters of authenticating agreements with amirs or 
mamliks. In Rabi II 894/March 1489 the sultan’s mamliiks threatened to revolt over pay 
concerns. Qaytbay mediated the affair with the help of the ‘ulama’. After the parties reached a 
settlement, the sultan summoned al-Mutawakkil II from his residence near the hawsh to seal the 
agreement. Before the caliph and the qadis, the mamltks pledged a new oath of allegiance to 
Qaytbay.'7°° Qansiih al-Ghawri continued the practice in his sultanate, often in rituals involving 
the supposed Qur’an of the “rightly-guided” third caliph ‘Uthman ibn ‘A ffan.!?° 

Despite the dignity of his office, the Abbasid caliph of Cairo apparently remained an 
accessible target for other courtiers. A rather curious incident in Rabi‘ II 894/March 1489 found 
al-Mutawakkil II accused of gross misconduct (‘azd’im) by an unnamed plaintiff (or plaintiffs) 
who had complained to the sultan about what had been described as the caliph’s “humbling and 
heinous” actions. Nevertheless, the unknown matter appears to have been settled quietly without 


further commentary from the sources.'7°7 


Family Properties and Landholdings 

By the time al-Mutawakkil II assumed the caliphate, Qaytbay had already significantly 
reduced Abbasid landholdings by reassigning Minbaba and al-Sabtint Island. The caliph’s 
finances suffered yet another blow when Qaytbay’s government removed the Nafisi shrine and 
related waqfs from Abbasid administration.'*°° Although earlier caliphs had used most of the 
revenue generated by access to the shrine, al-Suyiti depicts al-Mutawakkil II as a faithful servant 
of Sayyida Nafisa, disinterested in the accompanying financial benefits, too shy to take its 
resources and quick to redistribute profits elsewhere for upkeep, maintenance, and distribution to 
the poor.'”°? The shrine was restored to Abbasid control, however, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, when al-Mutawakkil II was nearing death. The shrine subsequently remained in the 
1210 


family until the Ottoman conques 


Qaytbay was an enthusiastic participant in mawlid festivals celebrating the birth of the 
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Prophet as well as saintly figures such as Sayyida Nafisa. For his part, the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
II, at the behest of the sultan, participated in festive celebrations at the shrine in 889/1484 and 
890/1485. The four chief qadis and Cairene notables attended each year, and the Nafist mawlid 
was also known as the caliph’s mawlid (mawlid al-khalifa) as the presence of the Commander of 
the Faithful in his capacity both as host and “cousin of the messenger of God,” proved useful at 
popular celebrations dedicated to the birth of members of the Prophet’s family.'7!! 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the Nafist shrine succeeded in generating heavy 
revenues for the Abbasid family. In addition to regular pious donations from pilgrims and profits 
from the sale of devotional items (oil, candles, incense, etc.), income also came from 
opportunities to participate in nearby functions. Prominent funerals, for example, proved lucrative 
for the Abbasid family. After the burial of a daughter of a rich notable close to the tomb, the 
caliph, his family, the caretakers of the shrine, and local students all received generous offerings 
during the lavish funeral for which they could be persuaded to lend blessings and prayers.!?!? 

Other Abbasid landholdings apparently drew the interest of Mamluk authorities when the 
small village annex (manshiyyat) of Dahshir, officially an ongoing charitable trust!?!3 bequeathed 
to the caliph’s family as part of the inheritance of his aunt Maryam, a daughter of al-Mutawakkil 
I, became the focus of unwanted attention.'?'* Maryam had held the land for some time as an igtd‘ 
until she passed it on to the family and it fell under the supervision of her nephew al-Mutawakkil 
II. In 892/1487, the amir Asanbay al-Ashrafi claimed to have a legal basis to encroach upon a 
portion of the estate. Asanbay, who enjoyed influence in both military and religious circles, 
became more vociferous in his claims and a public hearing on the matter took place in which the 
qadis, after having surveyed the disputed section of Dahshir to assess its resources and suitability 
for hunting, listened to the testimony and proofs provided by Asanbay’s deputy Ibn Muzaffar, and 
ultimately concluded that the claim was lawful. For his part, al-Mutawakkil II deliberately kept a 
low profile at the initial hearing, perhaps for fear of inviting reprisals from Asanbay and his 


supporters. The chief gadis determined the matter in Jumada I 892/May 1487, and almost 





1211 Al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 6:372-3; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 3:206. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 77- 
8; idem, “Some Glimpses,” 371; Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 39. On mawlid celebrations in Cairo including 
that of Sayyida Nafisa, see: Rudolf Kriss, Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam (Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 
1960-62), 1:55-9; Tetsuya Ohtoshi, “Tasawwuf as Reflected in Ziydra Books and the Cairo Cemeteries,” in 
Le développement du soufisme en Egypte a I’ époque mamelouke, eds. Richard McGregor and Adam Sabra 
(Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale, 2006), 315. For Ibn Taghribirdt’s description of the sultans’ 
participation in earlier mawlid festivals, see: Nujiim, 12:72-4. 

1212 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 7:54, 12:164. See also: Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 41-2; Schimmel, “Some 
Glimpses,” 354. 

1213 Al-Sakhawi refers to it alternately as khayriyya land and as a sadagqa jariyya. See: Dhayl al-tamm, 
2:422; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 3:998. 

'214 For a succinct biography of Maryam bint Muhammad al-Mutawakkil, see: al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 12:125. 
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unanimously sided in favor of the amir, save for the Maliki qadi who, according to al-Sakhaw1, 
may have had his own reasons for resenting Asanbay. Al-Mutawakkil II kept silent once again, 
partially, we are to believe, because of his indifference towards the property in question, and also 
due to wariness concerning Asanbay.!*!° 

Some years later, in Jumada II 899/March 1494, a kitchen fire broke out in the caliph’s 
living quarters in the citadel which ultimately spread to the sultan’s storehouse and burned most 
of Qaytbay’s prized and costly war tents. Enraged, the sultan evicted al-Mutawakkil II from his 
residence in the awsh near the al-Bahra Hall of the citadel, and ordered him to live elsewhere in 
the city. The caliph had no choice but to move with his family into another residential living 
space (qd‘a) near the Nafist shrine. According to Ibn Iyas, the caliph himself had not been 


involved in the fire and it was rather a rumor started by those who were jealous of his position.'?!© 


Death of Oaytbay 

With the onset of old age, Qaytbay’s faculties began to falter and the acting atabak 
Timraz al-Shamst hoped to install the sultan’s adolescent son Muhammad long enough to secure 
the sultanate for himself. Before Timraz could act, however, a group of conspirators led by the 
amir Qansth al-Khamsi swiftly recognized the boy as al-Nasir Muhammad [IV] (901-4/1495-8) 
as a compromise candidate.'*!’ Al-Nasir Muhammad IV received investiture as sultan by al- 
Mutawakkil II and the qadis the day before his father’s death on 26 Dhii al-Qa‘da 900/18 August 
1495, 1218 

The reign of the adolescent al-Nasir Muhammad IV, which unfolded during the political 
crisis following Qaytbay’s death, proved brief and troubled, though he did establish some 
effective rule.!*!? The young sultan also had brief relations with al-Mutawakkil II after his 
accession to the sultanate. Forced to live outside the citadel as a persona non grata after a kitchen 
fire destroyed Qaytbay’s property, al-Nasir Muhammad reversed his father’s policy, and after 
three years of living near the Nafisi shrine, resumed Khushqadam’s previous ruling that required 


the caliphal family to reside within the citadel confines. !””° 





5 Al-Sakhawi made no secret of the high regard in which he held Asanbay. See: Dhayl al-tamm, 2:422-3; 
em, Wajiz al-kalam, 3:998-9. 

® Al-Sakhawi, Dhayl al-tamm, 3:132; Ibn lyas, Bada i‘, 3:300-1. See also: Elizabeth M. Sartain, Jalal al- 
in al-Suyutt: Biography and Background (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 1:88-90; 
ehrens-Abouseif, Cairo of the Mamluks, 9. 

TTbn Ilyas, Bada 7‘, 3:321-34; Ibn Tiliin, Mufakahat al-khillan, 1:167; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 116-7. 
8 Tbn al-Shihna, a/-Badr al-zahir fi nasrat al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qdaytbay, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd 
-Salam Tadmuri (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘ Arabi, 1983), 35-45. 

° Levanoni, “The Mamliks in Egypt and Syria,” 264. 

220 Sartain, Al-Suyiiti, 13-4. 
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Ibn Iyas expressed disapproval at one incident in which the young sultan snubbed the 
Commander of the Faithful at the ‘id festival of 902/1497. The caliph entered the sultan’s 
presence in the Bahra Hall to congratulate him on the occasion but al-Nasir Muhammad IV curtly 
dismissed the caliph in order to spend time with individuals deemed unsuitable by Ibn Tyas, or at 
least hardly on par with the traditional stature of the Abbasid caliph. The author of the Bada ’i‘ 
mentions that the sultan sent thanks to the caliph, but his failure to receive the Commander of the 


Faithful was evidence of the sultan’s “lack of education.’!??! 


Machinations in the Scholarly World 

Like his father and some recent ancestors, al-Mutawakkil II had been trained in Quranic 
studies and sat at the feet of a series of reputable experts in the Islamic sciences.'”” He received 
formal authorization (ijaza) to transmit his learning in a number of subjects and the scholarly 
establishment recognized his ability to narrate hadith.!*? Mamluk sources describe al- 
Mutawakkil II as a man of profound talent: an intellectual giant with encyclopedic knowledge 
capable of deducing sound Islamic rulings. The caliph also proved to be an avid student of 
religious sciences and a master calligrapher possessing a unique style.'?*4 The caliph’s academic 
talents deemed him worthy of receiving his own secretary (dawddar), ‘Umar, a descendant of the 
famous mamlik Taghribirdi, to attend on him.'?*5 

The caliph’s uncle, al-Mustakfi II, had been a patron and benefactor of the Suyati family 
of Egypt, notably the Shafi‘t scholar Abi Bakr Kamal al-Din al-Suyiti (d. 885/1480).'”° This 


elder al-Suyttt, father of the more famous religious scholar Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman, 


21 Tbn yas, Bada’i‘, 3:361; Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 354. 

222 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 4:326-27; al-Suyiiti, Husn, 2:92; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:222. 

223 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:92. 

224 Tbn Lyas, Bada’i‘, 3:379. 

225 Tbid., 4:101. 

226 Al-Suyiti’s father Abi Bakr Kamal al-Din (d. 885/1480) had been the “imam” of the caliph al- 
Mustakfi IT (845-55/1441-51) and one of the religious tutors of the Abbasid family. Al-Suydti’s father later 
received the honor of composing the caliph’s investiture deed. The younger al-Suyuti, on the 
recommendation of al-Mustakf1’s nephew, al-Mutawakkil II, was later named head of the mosque complex 
of Baybars al-Jashinkir in 891/1486. Ten years later, al-Suyiitt again used his relationship with al- 
Mutawakkil II to be briefly named “gadi kabir’ by caliphal delegation. (See the discussion below). On the 
close relations between the Suyuti and Abbasid families, see: al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 4:69, 11:72-3; al-Suydtt, 
Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 410; idem, Al-Tahadduth bi-Ni‘mat Allah, 8-10; ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Shadhilt, Bahjat al- 
‘abidin bi-tarjamat Hafiz al-‘Asr Jalal al-Din al-Suyutt (Damascus, 1998), 57-8. See also: Garcin, 
“Histoire,” 34-7, 65-6; Sartain, al-Suyiiti, 1:22, 81-2. 
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distinguished himself as tutor to the Abbasid family: he had instructed al-Musta‘in and one of his 
sons, as well as al-Mutawakkil II for some time during sessions at the family residence. !””’ 

Well aware of his debt to the father of al-Suyitt, al-Mutawakkil II may have felt 
obligated to the son.'””8 The younger al-Suyiti had also played a part in the caliph’s training and 
helped sharpen the expertise which allowed him to attain ijazas in various fields of Islamic 
science. The caliph also commissioned al-Suyuti to compile at least two books on Abbasid virtue 
and family history.'?? In Rabi‘ II 891/April 1486 al-Mutawakkil II recommended al-Suyiti, 
perhaps at the latter’s behest, for the position of administrator of the mosque complex of Baybars 
after the death of the preceding director Jalal al-Din Bakri.'?*° 

Nearly a decade later, in Safar 902/October 1496 amidst the atmosphere of chaos and 
confusion after the death of Qaytbay and the succession of his adolescent son al-Nasir 
Muhammad IV, al-Suyiti used his ties to the caliph to attempt to secure religious authority. Al- 
Suyitt, a longtime critic of the four grand qadiships established by Baybars, put forward the idea 
of a newly-created post of executive qadi (gadi kabir) and persuaded al-Mutawakkil to name him 
to the office with his caliphal sanction and issue a document to that effect. In theory, the post 
would have granted al-Suyiiti power to appoint and dismiss magistrates all over Islamdom.'”*! 

Betrayed by the proposal, the four chief qadis voiced their outrage and derided the caliph 
for what they perceived as his ignorance and treachery. Al-Mutawakkil II defended himself 
against detractors: “What part did I have in this? It was shaykh Jalal al-Din who showed me that 
this position harkened back to antiquity when the caliphs chose to [fill positions] with the wise 
man they considered most capable.”!?°? 

Little choice remained to al-Mutawakkil II but to rescind the document. Al-Suyati left no 


account of the incident from his own point of view and Ibn Iyas chose tactfully to tiptoe around 


the matter: “We pass in silence over the details of the affair which caused a great deal of conflict, 





127 Abii Bakr was one of his many teachers. Al-Mutawakkil II was competent in religious sciences, 
handwriting, and linguistics. See: al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 412; Ibn lyas, Bada i’, 3:379. The claim 
that al-Mutawakkil II was a son of al-Musta‘In has found its way into some modern scholarship, see: 
Lewis, ““Abbasids”; Bosworth, New Islamic Dynasties, 7. However, Ibn Ilyas names al-Mutawakkil II as a 
son of Ya‘qub, a son of al-Mutawakkil I who never succeeded to the family office. See: Bada i’, 3:379. 

1228 Al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 3:974. 

1229 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:92. Two of the known titles were: al-Asds fi fadl Bani al- ‘Abbas and Raf‘ al-bas ‘an 
Bani al- ‘Abbas. 

1230 Al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 3:974; Ibn Iyas, Bada i‘, 3:228. 

231 Tbn Iyas, Bada i‘, 3:339. Under the Ayyubids, Taj al-Din ibn bint al-A‘azz held a post with similar 
power, and al-Suyiti, ever the diligent student of history, convinced the caliph to advocate for such a 
position on the strength of Islamic precedents in Abbasid Baghdad. For the text of the document, see: al- 
Shadhili, Bahjat al- ‘abidin, 172-4. 

1232 Tbn Tyas, Bada 7‘, 3:331, 339. 
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until emotions gradually subsided.”!?*3 Modern historians read the incident as a shrewd power- 
play by al-Suyitt with the aim of securing more strength for the caliphate while bolstering his 
own power during a weak moment for the sultanate.!?*4 As it played out, neither the qadis (who 
stood to lose a great deal) nor the caliph (reluctant to face scrutiny and major responsibility) 


supported al-Suyuti’s attempt to reinvigorate caliphal authority. 


Death and Succession 

A man in his sixties at the start of his 19-year caliphate, al-Mutawakkil’s health steadily 
deteriorated until by Muharram 903/late August 1497 he was scarcely able to leave his bed. The 
caliph no longer attended monthly salutations for the sultan and had to be carried on a litter 
(mahaffa) whenever he left his home.'**> As he grew frailer, al-Mutawakkil II turned his attention 
to the issue of caliphal succession. The caliph’s union with an Abyssinian slave had produced al- 
Ruknt ‘Umar (d. 913/1508), who, although an esteemed prince at court, was not selected to hold 
the family office.'**° Among the wives of al-Mutawakkil II was Amina (d. 915/1510), daughter of 
his uncle al-Mustakfi II and together in 851/1447-8 the cousins begat a full-blooded Hashimi son 
whom they named Sharaf al-Din Ya‘qiib.'*77 Contemporary Mamluk observers made much of the 
child’s lineage and watched his career with interest.!?°* The elderly caliph al-Mutawakkil II 
summoned his son Ya‘qub, (by then a 50-something, graying man with poor eyesight), to 
designate him as wali al- ‘ahd with a testament authenticated by the four chief qadis.'° Ya‘qib, 
and his uncle, Muhammad,'**° were consecutively named as the heirs to the caliphate, but when 


the latter died in 881/1476, some in the family held that the claim of Muhammad transferred to 





1233 Thid., 3:339. 

1234 Margoliouth, “Caliphate Historically Considered,” 335; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 31-2; Garcin, 
“Histoire,” 65. Regarding al-Suyiti’s peculiar silence on the matter, see: Marlis J. Saleh, “Al-Suyatt and 
His Works: Their Place in Islamic Scholarship from Mamluk Times to the Present,” Mamlik Studies 
Review 5 (2001): 78. 

235 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i ‘, 3:376, 378. 

236 Thid., 4:128. 

237 Al-Suyiiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 412; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 10:285; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i ‘, 3:379, 4:171, 5:389; 
Qutb al-Din, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 3:184. 

238 Al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 413; Tbn Ilyas (Bada i‘, 3:379) described him as a “purebred” in the 
exclusive company of three other full Hashimi pedigree caliphs: ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib (d. 40/661), al-Hasan 
ibn ‘Alt (d. 50/669), and the Abbasid caliph al-Amin (d. 189/813). 

239 Al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 412. According to Ibn Iyas, no caliph, Umayyad or Abbasid, had ever 
before carried the given name Ya‘qub. See: Bada 7‘, 3:380. 

240 Al-Sakhawi described Muhammad ibn Ya‘qitib (817-881/1414-76) as more or less suitable for the 
family office, and claimed that he spent at least a quarter of a century engaged in scholarly pursuits with 
teachers including Shams al-Badr, al-Jamal al-Amshatt, al-‘Izz ‘Abd al-Salam al-Baghdadi as well as his 
peers including al-Suyiti. See: Daw’, 10:86. In his obituary for Muhammad, Ibn Iyas extended him titles 
suitable to an Abbasid crown prince or heir apparent: al-jannab al-nasiri. See: Bada’i’, 3:125. On the 
jannab title for use with heirs to the caliphate or sultanate, see: ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Kitab 
tathqif al-ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif, ed. Rudolf Vesely (Cairo, 1987), 8, 189. 
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his son Khalil.!*4! Al-Mutawakkil II passed away in Old Cairo (Misr al-‘Atiga) several days later 
aged about 84.!° The night before his solemn state funeral, presided over by al-Nasir 
Muhammad IV and his father’s amirs, the caliph’s body was transferred to his residence adjacent 
to the mosque of Ibn Tiliin.!*? The young sultan prayed for the caliph at the Mu’mini fountain 
before his interment at the family mausoleum. Mamluk sources praised both his erudition and 


public persona. '7“4 


Al-Mustamsik billah 
(903-14/1497-1508 and 922-3/1516-7) 

Although the bay‘a ceremony for Ya‘qiib proceeded according to plan and the Mamluk 
notables invested him as Abi al-Sabr al-Mustamsik billah on 26 Muharram 903/24 September 
1497, mounting family squabbles within the Abbasid clan disrupted his caliphate from the 
outset.'24° A month after al-Mustamsik had been named successor, his cousin Khalil challenged 
his caliphate at the inaugural ceremony at the citadel on 13 Safar 903/11 October 1497. Over the 
course of the proceedings Khalil loudly heckled his cousin and shouted: “This fellow has poor 


1? 


eyesight which invalidates his accession to the caliphate!” Puzzled by the outburst, and 
presumably unaware of the classical stipulations for the caliphate, al-Nasir Muhammad IV had 
defended the choice arguing that al-Mustamsik’s father had been caliph and no better proof of his 
entitlement to office was necessary. Other amirs, likewise annoyed by the interruption came 
forward to defend al-Mustamsik, claiming that he was the most suitable member of the Abbasid 
family, and the challenger left the citadel frustrated. The qadis deemed a second performance of 
the mubdya‘a superfluous, as al-Mustamsik had previously taken office by virtue of the ‘ahd 
from his father. Mamluk grandees brought emblems of the caliphal office to decorate the caliph 
as he parted from the citadel meeting, dressed in a robe of honor escorted back to his living 


quarters in a solemn procession.'”“° 





41 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 10:86; Ibn Iyas, Bada 7‘, 3:378. This document and order of succession would erupt 


n a bitter family quarrel in 914/1508. 

242 His date of death was most likely 29 or 30 Muharram 903/27 or 28 September 1497. See: al-Suyiti, 
Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 413 (who thought it was the last day of the month); al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 
2:222. 

243 Thn al-Himsi, Hawadith al-zaman, 2:21. 

244 Al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 413; Ibn lyas, Bada ’i , 3:379; Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 52. 

45 Mamluk sources date the start of his reign to 3 Safar 903/1 October 1497. See: al-Suyiti, Za’rikh al- 
khulafa’, 413; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 3:141, 380. 

246 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 3:380; al-Qaramani, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:222. 
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Ultimately al-Nasir Muhammad IV was betrayed by his atabak Qansth al-Khamst when 
his officers seized the gate of the chain, held it, and summoned the caliph and qadis to invest him 
as sultan and announced the deposition of al-Nasir Muhammad. In honor of his master Qaytbay, 
Qansith became al-Ashraf.'*4’ The young sultan was murdered by a group of his father’s mamluks 
in Giza on 15 Rabi‘ I 904/31 October 1498. Qanstth al-Khamsi was thereafter deposed by al- 
Nasir Muhammad’s uncle and former leader of his entourage, al-Zahir Qansth.!** Qansih was 
merely the nominee of the more powerful amir Timanbay who hoped to seize power at an 
opportune time. His plans came to naught, however, and instead another contender, Janbalat al- 
Ashrafi, became sultan in Dhii al-Hijja 905/July 1500. After his investiture, Janbalat persuaded 
al-Mustamsik to continue living at his father’s former residence in the citadel.' In Jumada I 
906/November 1500, Janbalat, aware of the fragility of his regime, attempted to swear his officers 
to fidelity over the “Qur’an of ‘Uthman” in the presence of al-Mustamsik and the four qadis.!*°° 
The measure proved insufficient to safeguard Janbalat’s reign, and Tumanbay staged his return to 
Cairo from Damascus in Jumada I 906/November 1500. Worried over reports of his impending 
return to the city with a large army, the sultan hung his own standard from the Gate of the Chain 
and summoned soldiers and officers to the citadel, along with members of the Abbasid family 
from all walks of life, as well as the chief gadis.'?°! In the end, Janbalat could do little to stop the 
arrival of al-‘Adil Timanbay who began a brief reign after securing a public endorsement from 
al-Mustamsik in Jumada II 906/December 1500.'?°? 

Politics shifted a final time at the end of the year when some of the amirs pushed the 
reluctant dawdadar and veteran Qansth al-Ghawri forward as the next sultan. Mamluk authorities 
summoned al-Mustamsik and the qadis to invest him and draw up the necessary documents. The 
Shafi‘t and Hanafi gadis had been reluctant to participate before a firm consensus had been 


reached, but the caliph came prepared to perform his duty.!”°* 





47 Tbn Lyas, Bada’i‘, 3:342. 

248 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 3:404-5; Ibn al-Himsi, Hawddith al-zamdn, 1:59-60. 

249 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 3:439; Ibn al-Himsi, Hawddith al-zaman, 1:104. 

250 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 3:454. Al-Nasir Muhammad IV had also demanded that his own mamliiks swear 
loyalty to him on the ‘Uthman Qur’an four times (and they stil] betrayed him according to Ibn Iyas). See: 
Levanoni, Turning Point, 105 note 122. 

51 Ibn Tyas, Bada i‘, 3:456-7. 

252 Tiimanbay had apparently received bay‘a a month earlier, though not from the caliph. Janbalat later 
died in exile in Alexandria. See: Ibn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 3:401-5, 438-9, 453, 457, 463-4, 4:2-4; Ibn Tultn, 
Mufakahat al-khillan, 1:230; Ibn al-Himst, Hawadith al-zaman, 1:58-60; 108-11, 117; Holt, Age of the 
Crusades, 198; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 125-32; Garcin, “Circassian Mamluks,” 297. 

!253 Tbn al-Himsi, Hawddith al-zaman, 1:121-2; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 129. 
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In a solemn ceremony in Dhti al-Qa‘da 906/May-June 1501 al-Mustamsik and the four 
qadis presided over an official reading of Qansih al-Ghawri’s investiture deed.'*** The five men 
ascended the citadel at the start of Muharram 907/July 1501 to congratulate the sultan at the start 
of the year.'?°> At the time, Qansth al-Ghawri had been wrestling with the issue of how to raise 
funds to pay his mamlik recruits.!**° He wanted to manipulate wagf yields and proposed a system 
to the gadis which, after some discussion, they unanimously condemned. !**’ 

Cash shortages often increased anxiety among the troops and Qansth al-Ghawn, fearing 
rebellion (compounded by the escape of some imprisoned mamliks that threatened disorder in 
early 907/1501), continued earlier practices of ordering amirs to swear fealty over the Qur’an of 
‘Uthman in the presence of the Abbasid caliph until the end of his reign.'*** The sultan hoped that 
his officers would not break faith based on the relics of the heroic and sacred past, and the 
watchful gaze of the “cousin of God’s Messenger.”!**? Thus in this way, the caliph, along with 
the other religious notables and the Qur’an of ‘Uthman, served as an important symbol of 
religious accountability thanks to their “sacred presence.” 

To bolster his religious credentials in the face of accusations of greed and pettiness, 
Qanstth al-Ghawri laid the foundation for a number of pious structures and placed emphasis on 
the caliph and qadis as guests of honor. In Dht al-Hijja 908/June 1503 he invited them to a 
banquet to celebrate the completion of his mosque and mausoleum complex at the time of the ‘id 
al-adhd festival.'?© The five chief religious authorities likewise attended a state ceremony as the 


sultan’s honored guests in Rabi‘ II 909/September-October 1503.!7°! 


The Deposition of al-Mustamsik 


254 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 4:8-9. 

255 Thid., 4:14. 

256 Indeed the rule of both al-Nasir Qansth and Timanbay ultimately collapsed because the sultans had 
sought to tax the Mamluk elite in order to fund their new recruits. See: Garcin, “Circassian Mamliks,” 297. 
257 Tbn Tyas, Bada i, 4:14-5; Amin, Awgdf, 337; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 146. 

258 Tbn Lyas, Bada i‘, 4:18. With the escaped mamliiks on the loose in Cairo and sedition rampant, Qanstih 
al-Ghawri summoned the Qur’an of ‘Uthman on several occasions and, in the presence of the caliph and 
chief qadis, swore his officers not to collude in rebellion against him. 

259 Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i‘, 4:18. For example, before accepting the fealty of the amir Stbay in Shawwal 
911/February-March 1506, Qansth al-Ghawr1i first ordered him to register with the administrator Azdamur 
and swear loyalty on the ‘Uthman Qur’an while al-Mustamsik and the qadis looked on. See: Ibn Ilyas, 
Bada i’, 4:88-9. This practice does not appear to have been in use during the long reign of Qaytbay. See: 
Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 134. 

1260 Tbhn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 4:52-3; Ibn al-Himsi, Hawadith al-zaman, 1:175. Al-Ghawri was fond of embarking 
on building projects including lavish gardens in Cairo which he pursued until he was distracted by the 
Ottoman threat in 918/1512. See: Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 169. 

26! Thn Tyas, Bada i‘, 4:58. 
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For the duration of his caliphate, al-Mustamsik dutifully served as a pious officiator of 
Qansth al-Ghawri’s ceremonies and stayed away from politics. Although his illiteracy and poor 
eyesight distanced him from the academic legacy of his father, the issue provided fodder for 
continued attacks by his cousin Khalil who had grown no less covetous of the family office in the 
years since his cousin’s caliphal inauguration. 

In early Sha‘ban 914/late November 1508 Khalil vigorously renewed efforts to contest 
the suitability of al-Mustamsik to hold the caliphate which ended in an embarrassing altercation 
in the sultan’s court during the caliph’s monthly greetings to Qansith al-Ghawri.'”” Khalil, long 
aware of al-Mustamsik’s ailing eyesight, again challenged the caliph publicly and pulled no 
punches the second time: “Your caliphate is invalid due to your blindness.” The forty-four year- 
old son of al-Mustamsik, Nasir al-Din Muhammad, rushed to his father’s defense by deflecting 
attention to a speech impediment that prevented Khalil from properly pronouncing the Arabic 
letter ra’, thereby invalidating his prayer due to his inability to correctly recite the opening 
chapter of the Qur’an (al-fatiha) integral to Muslim prayer. No doubt amused, Qansth al-Ghawri 
demanded a public demonstration of Khalil’s performance before the qadis, and after several 
moments of awkward stammering, Khalil proved unable to reach the end of the chapter. Ibn Iyas 
described the ordeal as deeply agonizing for all who observed. '!*% 

Qanstth al-Ghawri declared a recess and announced that the qadis would adjourn to 
resolve the caliphate question over several days. Authorities added the name of Muhammad, son 
of al-Mustamsik, to the running and many presumed that the elderly caliph would step aside no 
matter the outcome.'** This was because Qansih al-Ghawri seemed to accept the criticisms of 
Khalil, particularly when the jilted cousin was heard to remark to the caliph, “Your eyesight is 
failing [...] and your authority over the Muslims no longer has legal basis.”!?°° The Mamluk 
sultan also had a vested financial interest in seeing al-Mustamsik deposed: to prevent future 
difficulties, it was, according to Ibn Iyas, the prerogative of the sultan to banish a deposed caliph, 
in the case of al-Mustamsik, perhaps to Damietta or Jerusalem.'*© If the deposed caliph wished to 
remain near his family, property, and the streams of revenue he had accumulated in Cairo, 
Qanstth al-Ghawri had the occasion to extract money in exchange for granting al-Mustamsik 


permission to reside in the city.'7°” 


262 See Schimmel’s discussion of Abbasid appointment and deposition in Cairo: “Kalif und Kadi,” 17-20. 
?63 Tbn Iyas, Bada i‘, 4:139-41. According to Ibn yas, the caliph’s son Muhammad was born in 870/1465- 
6. 
264 Thid. 

265 Thid., 4:323-4. 
266 Thid., 4:141. 
267 Thid., 4:139. 
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Proceedings resumed on 4 Sha‘ban 914/28 November 1508 and al-Mustamsik, joined by 
his son Muhammad and cousin Khalil, reappeared before Qansth al-Ghawri and the qadis. The 
humiliating exposure of Khalil’s speech impediment had damaged his candidacy, though not 
nearly as much as new documents al-Mustamsik had prepared in the interim, the first of which 
named his son Muhammad as his formal heir and wali al-‘ahd to the caliphate. The caliph 
presented the document to the chief Shafi‘l qadi Kamal al-Din al-Tawil along with an earlier 
document attributed to the caliph’s father al-Mutawakkil II which designated al-Mustamsik as his 
successor followed by “Muhammad,”!”°* After the gadis ruled on the validity of the documents, 
al-Mustamsik came forward, formally abdicated the caliphate, and requested Qansth al-Ghawri 
to recognize his son. The Mamluk sultan oversaw the first-time succession of an Abbasid son 
during the lifetime of his father while sharing the same residence.!*” 

The amirs accepted the decision and Mamluk authorities confirmed Muhammad ibn 
Ya‘qub as caliph after an eloquent speech.’ The qadis bore witness to the events and al- 
Mustamsik was retired to his own dwelling in style, surrounded by marks of respect and robed in 
one of the sultan’s own white linen tunics with sable lining. Khalil on the other hand, having been 
denied the caliphate despite an extensive campaign of bribes, received only a tunic as 
consolation.'?”! Muhammad received the caliphal insignia and became the third Cairene Abbasid 


to reign as al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah. Donning his emblems of office, he sat on a throne opposite 





'268 The succession dispute appears to concern the identity of a certain “Nasir al-Din Muhammad” named in 
the investiture deed of al-Mustamsik issued by his father al-Mutawakkil II (no copy of which has survived). 
Both Khalil’s father as well as al-Mustamsik’s son shared the name. Schimmel argued that it clearly 
referred to Muhammad ibn al-Mustamsik, while Tarkhan later suggested that the very purpose of the 
second council was to ratify a formal break with the earlier document naming al-Mustamsik’s brother (son 
of al-Mutawakkil I) the second successor in line. See: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 18; Tarkhan, Misr, 68- 
70. Khalil pressed his claim based on the idea that he had inherited his father’s birthright. Al-Mustamsik, 
on the other hand, presented the document to strengthen his delegation of the caliphate to his son Nasir al- 
Din Muhammad. Whether or not the document was authentic, if Muhammad ibn al-Mustamsik was in his 
40s at the time of the dispute, it is entirely likely that he could have been legally named as the second heir 
to the caliphate by his grandfather al-Mutawakkil II. The document which named Ya‘qib successor also 
proposed that the caliphate go to his son Muhammad (the future al-Mutawakkil III) instead of Khalil which 
the latter bitterly contested without success, fully expecting that he would succeed his uncle ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz 
in place of his late father. Ibn Iyas (Bada i‘, 3:378) provides the details of Khalil’s outburst upon receiving 
news of the unfavorable ruling: “[Khalil] felt despair and the world closing in on him, for he was awaiting 
the caliphate after his uncle ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and had received no consideration. Seeing power slipping away 
from him, he lashed out with profanity, urged on by a fire in his heart against Sharaf al-Din [Ya‘qub al- 
Mustamsik]; but little good came of it. No qadi listened to his charges, and the sultan cared even less.” 

1269 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 4:140-1. 

1270 Thid. As katib al-sirr it fell to Badr al-Din Mahmid ibn Aja to take the minutes of the session and also 
draft the official documents. See: Martel-Thoumian, Les civils et l’administration, 41-2. 

271 Tbid. The tunic was similar to the one received by Muhammad. Khalil’s son also received two tunics 
lined with squirrel or sable fur. For more details of these garments, see: Mayer, Mamluk Costume, 14. 
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the sultan and before the meeting ended, re-affirmed the caliphal authority that al-Mustamsik had 
carried out eight years earlier. 

Those on hand praised Qansth al-Ghawni for maintaining the caliphate in the same line 
of the Abbasid family. Khalil, whose various kickbacks were not returned, left the citadel bitterly 
disappointed and embarked upon a self-imposed exile to lick his wounds in the holy cities of the 
Hijaz.'?” Al-Mutawakkil III left the citadel accompanied by the gadis and notables in a solemn 
street procession to his residence which was lavishly decorated with flags and candles. As for al- 
Mustamsik, just as Qansth al-Ghawri had eagerly expected, the elderly caliph agreed to pay the 


12,000 dinar ransom to remain in Cairo.'!?” 


Later Years in Cairo (914-27/1508-21) 

Returning to the life of a quasi-elite civilian, Sharaf al-Din Ya‘qub al-Mustamsik was a 
man in his seventies at the start of his son’s caliphate. In the months immediately following his 
abdication, the former caliph was confined to his residence. By Dhi al-Hijja 917/February 1512, 
however, after having contributed to the coffers of Qanstih al-Ghawri, he enjoyed freedom to ride 
without restraint from his residence to attend Friday prayers and visit the graves of the Qarafa 
cemetery.!?”* The Mamluk elite also assigned him a personal assistant (bardadar) named Hajj 
*Ali.!275 

Al-Mustamsik faded into the background as his son assumed the monthly visits to the 
sultan and other ceremonial duties. Perhaps ironically, Qanstih al-Ghawri remembered the former 
caliph some years later in Jumada I 919/July 1513 after suffering damage to his own eyesight. 
Thoughtful and empathetic, the sultan reflected on his own lack of sympathy and sent the amir 
and na’ib of the citadel, Tuqtubay, to present the retired Commander of the Faithful with a gift of 
500 dinars. Tugtubay delivered a special message soliciting the prayers of the ex-caliph and 


apologizing for the sultan’s past conduct. Qansth al-Ghawri pleaded with the caliph not to hold 





2? Tbn Tyas, Bada ’i‘, 4:140-1, 360-1. The Hijaz was not unfamilar to Khalil, who had previously made the 
pilgrimage in Shawwal 897/August 1492, during which he spent considerable time engaged in solitary acts 
of worship as well as communal practices with the noted Shafi‘l scholar al-Shihab al-Qastalani (d. 
923/1517), to whom he inaccurately boasted that no other member of the Cairo Abbasid family (save for 
Yahya ibn al-Musta‘tn) had undertaken the Islamic pilgrimage rite. See: al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:205. 

273 Thn Tyas, Bada i‘, 4:141. 

1274 Thid., 4:252. 

1275 Thid., 5:389-90. For use in fifteenth century Egypt, Popper translates bardadar as a “bailiff” or “usher.” 
(See: Systematic Notes, 1:116). By the early sixteenth century, however, the office appears to have had 
some secretarial functions in addition to aiding the daily life of the elderly caliph in an unknown capacity. 
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him in ill regard. Al-Mustamsik sent a reply indicating that he had no reason to bear a grudge for 
his deposition and that he recalled the sultan with affection. !°”° 

Meanwhile, the caliph’s cousin Khalil had grown increasingly ill during his sojourn in 
western Arabia, and sporting a long white beard, returned finally to Cairo as part of a caravan in 
Muharram 920/March 1514. Khalil died in his seventies on 23 Muharram/20 March and despite 
the upheaval he had inflicted on his family, received a lavish state funeral and interment in the 
Abbasid mausoleum. Ibn Iyas dismissed Khalil as frivolous and rash, and wrote that he had left a 
bad taste in the mouth of the people by embarrassing al-Mustamsik and waging an ugly campaign 
for the caliphate which by comparison, had made the caliph and his son appear virtuous for 
weathering the abuse with patience.'7”” 

By Ramadan 922/September-October 1516, Qansith al-Ghawni, engulfed in the frenzy 
that accompanied preparations to do battle with the Ottomans, subjected many to confiscations 
with the goal of financing the campaign. This, in spite of earlier repentant overtures, extended to 
al-Mustamsik billah from whom he confiscated a substantial amount of property.'?”* The sultan 
claimed that the former caliph was in his debt and provided him with an itemized list of demands. 
As had been the case with Qaytbay, Mamluk sources interpreted confiscations from the Abbasid 
caliph as one of the sultan’s many grave abuses of power.'?” As will be discussed below, 
unforeseen circumstances forced al-Mustamsik to reprise his role as caliph and reenter politics in 
922-3/1516-7 after the Mamluk defeat by the Ottomans. 

Just as his mother Amina had been, al-Mustamsik was completely blind by the end of his 
nearly 80 years. He died on 19 Rabi‘ II 927/29 March 1521 and was subsequently eulogized by 
Cairene poets and literati. Qadis and Mamluk officers attended his funeral and observed the 
caliph’s burial the next day in proximity to his Hashimi parents near the shrine of Sayyida 
Nafisa.'”®° Ibn Tyas described the caliph retrospectively as “simultaneously majestic and humble, 
a man of deep piety, who since his teens until [his accession to the caliphate] never behaved in a 


blameworthy or childish fashion.” !”*! 





276 Thid., 4:323-4. 

277 Thid., 4:360-1. Al-Sakhawi, who penned a brief biography of Khalil before the succession debacle, 
described the Abbasid as a humble and devoted worshipper consumed with good works. See: Daw’, 3:205. 
278 This was mentioned as a grave injustice in Ibn Iyds’s treatment of the Sultan. See also: Petry, Twilight 
of Majesty, 121. 

279 Tbn Lyas, Bada’i ‘, 5:87, 90-1; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 121, 

780 Tbn Lyas, Bada’i ‘, 5:388-9; al-Qaramant, Akhbar al-duwal, 2:225; Qutb al-Din, Die Chroniken der Stadt 
Mekka, 3:184. Ibn Iyas preserved the elegy of Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn Qansth, which I discuss in 
Chapter 4. 

81 Tbn Lyas, Bada’i ‘, 3:380. 
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Cairo’s Last Abbasid: Al-Mutawakkil III 
(914-22/1508-17) 
In his summary of the year 914/1508-9, Ibn Iyas lauded the abdication of al-Mustamsik 


in favor of his son al-Mutawakkil III as the most noteworthy event of the year.'**? Nevertheless, 
the first years of al-Mutawakkil’s caliphate proved uneventful. The new caliph made his debut at 
the monthly meeting with Qansth al-Ghawri in Ramadan 914/December 1508, crowned with 
Abbasid headgear wrapped in the “Baghdad style” with its two characteristic flaps of train 
dangling from the turban.'*** The caliph’s presence remained ceremonial and al-Mutawakkil 
tended to avoid the sultan and gadis’ monthly discussions of theological or ethical issues.'?*4 

Some years later in Dht al-Qa‘da 918/January-February 1513, while inspecting recent 
dyke and canal maintenance on the outskirts of Cairo, Qansth al-Ghawri visited the caliphal 
estate that had been established at Dahshir.'?°° The sultan had spent time near the pyramids of 
Giza, hunting and inspecting fortifications in Fayytim. Before embarking on the return journey, 
Qansth al-Ghawri made a final stop to pay respects to the Commander of the Faithful. The sultan 
honored his host by presenting al-Mutawakkil III with a wool tunic (si/ari) lined with sable fur 
worth nearly 300 dinars. Together, sultan and caliph reviewed the ceremonial cavalry units 
adorned with saddles of gold and bridles with embedded crystal. The caliph presented al-Ghawri 
with racing camels, sheep, cattle, numerous geese, chickens, as well as containers of honey, wax, 
and milk. The sultan’s officers also received robes lined with ermine, sable, and Russian squirrel 
to commemorate the special occasion.'*° 

To welcome the sultan back to Cairo after a trip abroad in Sha‘ban 919/October 1513, 
Mamluk officials sought to lavishly decorate the city. Amidst the festivities al-Mutawakkil 
decorated the door of the Nafisi shrine and the gadis decorated their own doors. '78” 


By the end of the next year, the Mamluks could no longer postpone an impending 


diplomatic collision with the Ottomans. In Dh al-Qa‘da 920/December 1514 the sultan had been 


1282 Tbid., 4:149. From his position in Damascus, the chronicler Ibn Tilin still associated al-Mustamsik 
with the caliphate as late as 917/1511 (annals from 918 to 920/1512-16 are in some cases missing or 
incomplete), though he acknowledged the succession of al-Mutawakkil III in 921/1515. See: Mufakahat al- 
khillan, 1:352, 379. 

'283 Tbn Lyas, Bada’ ‘, 4:143. 

'284 For example the caliph is neglected in Ibn Iyas’s account of the sultan seeking legal counsel from the 
qadis on the legality of acquiring funds to pay the army. See: Bada i‘, 4:211-2. Nevertheless, Ibn Iyas 
seldom fails to mention the meetings at the top of each new month. On one occasion the religious 
dignitaries even braved torrential rain and hail to deliver New Year’s greetings to the sultan. See: Bada’i’, 
4:295-6. 

1285 Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 172. On the history of Dahshir as property of the Egyptian Abbasid family, 
see: al-Sakhawi, Wajiz al-kalam, 3:998-9. 

1286 Tbn Tyas, Bada ’i‘, 4:290-93; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 172; idem, “Robing Ceremonials in Late 
Mamluk Egypt,” 363. 

'287 Tbn Lyas, Bada’ ‘, 4:334. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 110-1. 
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preoccupied with preparations during his monthly congratulatory session with the caliph and 
qadis, and briskly dismissed them to resume his plans.!?°° By the end of the month Qansih al- 
Ghawri had arranged to camp at Raydaniyya. Perplexed and hoping to keep tabs on his 
movements, the caliph and qadis arrived at the sultan’s camp in early Dht al-Hijja 920/January 
1515 and found him preparing for a procession through Cairo. Although they had not been 
expected, and perhaps seeking to win his favor, the five men joined the procession. Al- 
Mutawakkil III rode to the right of the sultan in his customary black Baghdad turban and a robe 
spun of white and green wool, while the gadis stayed in the rear. '?* 

By late 921/1515, the mounting threat of Ottoman invasion became an imminent reality. 
In early 922/1516, al-Ghawri busied himself with examining weapons inventories and other 
preparations to meet the forces of the Ottoman Sultan Yavuz Selim the Grim (918-26/1512- 
20), 1290 

At the monthly congratulatory session for Safar 922/March 1516, Qansth al-Ghawr 
ordered al-Mutawakkil III and the gadis to prepare themselves to travel on campaign against the 
Ottomans, for which the sultan expected them to pay their own way.'””! According to Ibn Tyas, no 
sultan, since the time of Barsbay’s ill-fated expedition to subdue Aqquyunlu Amid in 836/1433, 
had brought the caliph and gadis on campaign beyond Syria without providing their expenses. 
Qansth al-Ghawni, perhaps oblivious or uninterested in the tradition, made no such provisions 
much to the dismay of his chief religious functionaries. !?” 

Al-Ghawnt, accused in his own time of greed and financial malfeasance, suffered bad 
publicity when former officials fled to the Ottoman sultan to complain of his misdeeds.'”°? The 


Mamluk sultan had to answer for alleged fiscal oppression including the charge that he had 


corrupted the judiciary by prohibiting gadis from collecting funds from their deputies to subsidize 





!288 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 4:413; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 114; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 191. According 
to Schimmel, Qansth al-Ghawri was angered at the qadis for other reasons and avoided them in order to 
interrupt their erstwhile duties of officiating marriages and other contracts. 

289 Tbn Iyas, Bada i‘, 4:417; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 194. 

1290 Selim’s campaign in Egypt and his position towards the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo has received 
considerable scholarly interest. See: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 387-412; Arnold, Caliphate, 139-68; 
Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 25-7; Holt, “Structure of Government,” 45; Faruk Siimer, “Yavuz Selim 
s’est-il proclamé calife?” Turcica 21-23 (1991): 343-54; Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire: The Classical 
Age 1300-1600 (London: Phoenix Press, 1973), 33-4. 

29! Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 215. 

!292 Tbn Tyas writes that it had been customary for sultans to foot the bill of hauling caliphal baggage on 
campaign. See: Bada i’, 5:30, 33. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 116-7. 

293 Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 121. 
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their travel expenses. In an apparent attempt at damage control, Qansth al-Ghawri cancelled 
arbitrary monthly and weekly taxes despite the blow to his coffers. !"4 

Although burdened by travel expenses al-Mutawakkil II quickly prepared for the 
expedition. When word spread that the caliph had been forced to pay his own way, members of 
the Mamluk court reminded the sultan of his customary responsibility to arrange the transport of 
caliphal baggage on campaign. On 5 Rabi‘ I. 922/8 April 1516, the sultan sent his deputy Aatib al- 
sirr, the qadi Shihab al-Din al-J1‘an, to inspect the caliph’s luggage. Al-Mutawakkil prepared an 
estimate that set his overall expenses between 5,000 to 10,000 dinars. !?”° 

On 25 Rabi‘ I 922/28 April 1516, the caliph, in the hope of receiving financial assistance 
from the sultan, attended a gathering in which Qansith al-Ghawri dispersed funds to his 
tabalkhana amirs (amirs of forty with permission to retain an accompanying band) and amirs of 
ten. Embarrassed by the sultan’s lack of consideration and disregard for precedent, al-Mutawakkil 
III set about the humiliating task of seeking loans from high-level amirs who often expected 
usurious rates of interest upon return, which the Commander of the Faithful was ultimately 
unable to pay back.!?°° 

The issue remained unresolved when tragedy struck the sultan upon the death of his 
consort, the Circassian slave Jan Sukkar on 19 Rabi‘ I/22 April. Al-Mutawakkil and the qadis 
ascended the citadel with other state officials to pay respect.'”°7? Mamluk authorities approached 
the caliph to preside over the religious service, oversee funerary prayers at the Sitara Gate, and 
lead the procession convoy from the citadel to the sultan’s college.!”°° On 28 Rabi‘ I 922/1 May 
1516 Qansth al-Ghawri held a grand evening reception at his madrasa complex attended by the 


caliph and important notables to mourn the one week anniversary of Jan Sukkar’s death.!°” 


Perhaps softened by the passing of a wife, the sultan relented and on 6 Rabi‘ II 922/9 May 1516 





1294 Schimimel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 116; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 215. 

1295 Tbn Iyas, Bada i‘, 5:23. 

'296 Tn his chronicle, Ibn Iyas rebukes the sultan as “stingy and unfair” while mentioning that Qansih al- 
Ghawri did provide the caliph with new tents and 500 dinars to pay the salaries associated with his 
household, while each amir had received 500 dinars for himself. See: Bada’i‘, 5:30; Schimmel, “Some 
Glimpses,” 355. 

297 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 5:27-8. 

1298 Thid. See also: ‘Abd ar-Raziq, La femme, 7. The caliph al-Mu‘tadid II and the gadis had previously been 
involved in funerary prayers for Fatima bint Qujqar (d. 827/1424), the wife of Barsbay. See: al-Sakhawt, 
Daw’, 12:99. 

259 Tbn Ilyas, Bada 7‘, 5:30-1. 
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sent al-Mutawakkil 1,000 dinars to defray some of his travel costs.!*°° Some days later, Qansith 
al-Ghawri sent the caliph an assortment of new tents and a gold-inlayed sword.'°°! 

Mamluk authorities forwarded the caliphal luggage which traveled with great pomp, 
accompanied by an honor guard and a band of drums and horns as Cairo celebrated the crossing 
of the battalion on its way through the city to camp at Raydaniyya.° Visiting family members 
of the Numayyad sharif dynasty that ruled Mecca, participated in the procession along with key 
members of the sultan’s regime, followed by the religious officials and finally the Abbasid caliph 
in a black tunic of Ba‘labakki cloth with a silk band.'° According to Ibn Iyas, although he wore 
the distinctive Baghdad? turban, al-Mutawakkil II] and Mamluk officials omitted some of the 
pageantry associated with Abbasid Baghdad which some of the fifteenth century caliphs had 
again popularized, most notably the conspicuous absence of a special caliphal standard displayed 
above the caliph as he set out from Cairo with the sultan.!°"4 

To manage affairs in Cairo during his absence, Qansth al-Ghawri deputized his nephew 
Tumanbay to rule as regent. After leaving Cairo, the sultan arrived ten days later on 25 Rabi‘ 
II/28 May in Salihiyya and permitted al-Mutawakkil II and the qadis to depart towards Gaza. 
Rejoining them a week later, the sultan and his chief religious officials enjoyed a sumptuous feast 
prepared by the governor of Gaza before the sultan, led by caliph and qadis, paraded through the 
city." 

Earlier that month, the Ottoman sultan Selim had sent a confusing message to al-Ghawni, 
referring to him as “father” and revealing his intention to kill the Safavid Shah Isma‘tl based on a 
fatwa composed by Ottoman religious authorities. Having already dealt the Safavids a crushing 
defeat at the Battle of Chaldiran in 920/1514, Selim urged the Mamluks to remain neutral.'3°° 
Suspicious of Ottoman intentions, al-Ghawri continued to advance his defensive expedition. 

After passing Gaza and Damascus, the Mamluk sultan reached Aleppo on 10 Jumada 
II/11 July, the caliph and gadis having preceded his entrance. After a celebratory welcome to the 


city, Qansth al-Ghawni received emissaries from Selim, including the qadi of the Ottoman army 





300 Tbid., 5:33. The qadis, meanwhile, received nothing to defray their costs. 

3! Thid. Ibn Tyas estimated that the combined worth of the endowments totaled little more than 2,000 
dinars, which fell short of the caliph’s minimum expectation of 5,000 dinars to cover baggage, food, 
transportation and other fees. 

32 Thid., 5:37. 

3 Tbn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 5:40-1; Winter, “Ottoman Occupation,” 496. 

34 Tbn Iyas, Bada i‘, 5:41. 

35 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 5:51; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 117. 

3° Tbn Ilyas, Bada ’i‘, 5:60. This may well have been a ruse by the Ottoman sultan as rumors of Mamluk 
complacency towards the Safavids had been interpreted as collusion. See also: Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 
222-3. 
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1307 These ambassadors claimed that the Ottoman sultan was at 


and a high-ranking officer. 
Caesarea preparing to confront the Safavids, and presented the Mamluk sultan and the Abbasid 
caliph with lavish tokens of Ottoman esteem.'*°* Al-Ghawri likewise sent Selim gifts, and plans 
for peace seemed to be in the offing.'*°° However, the Ottoman sultan was convinced of Mamluk- 
Safavid collusion and, although the Mamluk sultan sent an emissary to Selim’s camp, reassuring 
him of his neutrality, the messenger suffered severe abuse and returned with Selim’s message: 
“Meet me at Marj Dabiq!”'?'° 

By Rajab 922/August 1516 the bulk of Qansith al-Ghawrt’s forces had arrived in Aleppo. 
Before the battle, both the Ottomans and the Mamluks demonstrated a keenness to cast their 
respective causes as a struggle for the faith. Both sides used banners decorated with religious 
slogans. Selim secured fatwas from his ‘u/ama’ denouncing Qansth al-Ghawni as a Safavid proxy 
who could legally be attacked as the ally of an infidel, while Qansth al-Ghawri, who had sworn 
many of his amirs to fidelity over the Qur’an of ‘Uthman, engaged in special prayers led by al- 
Mutawakkil III in the sultan’s tent in the center of the Hippodrome of Aleppo (al-maydan) in 
hopes that the caliph’s favor might secure divine victory for the Egyptian army. Before the battle 
in Aleppo, the Mamluk sultan gathered all of his religious personnel and spiritual guides. Among 
other demonstrations of his piety and munificence, the sultan paid the caliph 400 dinars and gave 
him 100 sheep. As he rode into battle, Qanstth al-Ghawri positioned the caliph at his right, with a 
flag above his head along with 40 sharifs with Qur’ans (including the sultan’s precious tome of 
‘Uthman) encased in yellow silk.!°"! 

As Selim led the Ottoman advance, Qansth al-Ghawni ordered his own army to deploy at 


Haylan, outside Aleppo, to meet the Ottomans on 17 Rajab/16 August. Al-Mutawakkil III wrote 


1307 Tbn Iyas, Bada ’i‘, 5:60; Ibn al-Himst, Hawddith al-zaman, 1:282-5. For a description of the procession 
in Damascus, in which the caliph and qadis preceded Qansth al-Ghawrt, see: Ibn Tulin, Mufakahat al- 
khillan, 2:13-4. 

1308 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 5:61; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 118. The sultan received, among other things, 
forty mamliks in sable jackets, velvet cloth, wool, and Ba‘labakki fabric while the caliph received two 
sable jackets, a velvet costume with gold-stitched hems, and two fine wool suits. The qadi of the Ottoman 
army also gave the caliph two serge suits, a prayer carpet and a mule. According to Behrens-Abouseif, “the 
presents to the caliphs and other dignitaries may have been meant to pave the way for [Selim to take] 
control of the Mamluk state with its apparatus and the transfer of the Abbasid caliph to Istanbul.” See: 
Practising Diplomacy in the Mamluk Sultanate, 92. 

1309 Thid. 

1310 Winter, “Ottoman Occupation,” 497. 

S11 Tbn Ilyas, Bada’i, 5:63. See also: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 392; Arnold, Caliphate, 139-40; 
Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 118-9; Inalcik, Ottoman Empire, 14; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 224-5; 
Finkel, Osman’s Dream, 109-12. Special prayers were also offered for the sultan at the Umayyad mosque. 
See: Ibn al-Himsi, Hawdadith al-zaman, 1:285-6. 
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news of the impending battle to his father al-Mustamsik in a letter that also discussed dire 


economic conditions such as the rising prices for foodstuff and animal fodder in Aleppo.'*! 


The Battle of Marj Dabiq 
The Ottomans and Mamluks faced off near the tomb of King David north of Aleppo on 
the plains of Marj Dabiq. Beginning early on 25 Rajab 922/24 August 1516, the battle proved a 
swift, decisive Ottoman victory due, in large part, to their military superiority, and mastery of 
firearm technology.'*'? The Ottomans were also aided by the last-minute defection of key 
Mamluk units, notably those of Khayrbak, the nd’ib of Aleppo, at a critical moment.!*"* Al- 
Ghawri collapsed in battle, most likely the victim of an epileptic fit. Al-Mutawakkil III and the 


qadis were quickly collected among Selim’s high profile prisoners. !?'° 


While the majority of Mamluk survivors fled to Damascus, the Abbasid caliph, 
seemingly conscious of his own value, lingered in Haylan, perhaps, in part, to curry an 
advantageous reception from the victor as he entered Aleppo.'*!° Despite a report that the caliph, 
likely filthy from traveling through dusty battlefields, entered the sultan’s presence (with three of 
the four chief qadis) in a shabby state (hum fi hal riththa), the Ottoman sultan still rose to greet al- 
Mutawakkil when he entered Selim’s chamber.'*!’ Anxious to portray himself as a loyal servant 
of the caliphate (akin to any new Mamluk sultan), Selim bade the caliph sit, and pledged to 
restore all customary rights to the office. Selim inquired about al-Mutawakkil’s place of origin, 


promising to return the caliph to his ancestral seat of Baghdad, a place no Cairo-born Abbasid 


312 Tbn Iyas, Bada’i’, 5:64-5. For some idea of food prices in Cairo between 784-903/1382-1497, see: 
Popper, Systematic Notes, 2:80-106 
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Michael Winter and Amalia Levanoni (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 117-39. 

314 Finkel, Osman’s Dream, 108. On the military legacy of the battle, see: Irwin, “Gunpowder and 
Firearms,” 131-7. 

315 Tbn al-Himst, Hawddith al-zamdn, 1:286-7. Little is known as to how the caliph and qadis came into 
Ottoman custody. Arabic sources say very little, and Turkish sources do not even use the word “caliph” 
according to Siimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 349. 

316 Tbn al-Himsi, Hawadith al-zaman, 1:288; Muir, Caliphate, 589. Although he had not taken part in the 
fighting, the Abbasid caliph had been called to the battlefield to administer bay ‘a pledges and safeguard the 
fidelity of the Mamluk fighters. See: Benjamin Lellouch, Les Ottomans en Egypte: historiens et 
conquerants au XVIe siécle (Louvain: Peeters, 2006), 5. 

17 Tbn Taliin, Mufakahat al-khillan, 2:32. The Hanafi gadi Mahmiid ibn al-Shihna had decided against 
surrendering and fled with the retreating Mamluks. At the meeting Selim chastised the qadis over reports of 
judiciary abuse and for their alleged enabling of Qansih al-Ghawri’s trespasses against religious law. All 
three were upbraided and placed under surveillance. 
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had ever set foot in.!*!’ When al-Mutawakkil expressed his desire to leave, the Ottoman sultan 
robed him in a silk, Turkish-style caftan tunic (dolama), presented him with an immense cash 


gift, and authorized the caliph’s return to Aleppo under Ottoman escort both to monitor and 


frustrate any possibility of escape.!3” 


Shortly after his reception with the caliph and qadis in Haylan,'*”° Selim set up camp in 
the hippodrome of Aleppo and seized the treasury, weapons, and provisions abandoned in the 


citadel by the fleeing Mamluks. Modern scholars debate whether al-Mutawakkil and the qadis 


offered bay ‘a to Selim as the new sultan in the former Mamluk lands.!*”! 


When al-Ghawri failed to return from the battlefield and authorities could recover no 
body, mosque orators throughout Egypt and Syria were left with the delicate but weighted 


question of who to pray for in the Friday khutba. Some preachers refrained from naming any 


sultan and instead only mentioned al-Mutawakkil while others prayed for God’s deliverance. !3? 


In the great mosque of Aleppo, however, the congregation prayed for Selim “the just imam” (al- 


imam al-‘adil) and “sultan of the two noble sanctuaries [of Mecca and Medina]” (sultan al- 


haramayn al-sharifayn), an Ayyubid era title also exploited by the Mamluks. '°73 


Al-Mustamsik Returns to Office 


1318 Tbn Tyas, Bada ’i‘, 5:74. This was indeed an intriguing prospect: while Baghdad had been the ancestral 
home of the Abbasids, only the first two Cairo caliphs had ever seen the city. As a lifelong resident of 
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'323 On prayers for Selim in Damascus, see: Ibn al-Himsi, Hawddith al-zamdn, 1:290-1. Modern scholars 
conclude that control of the Hijaz was a greater ideological prize for the Ottomans than capturing the 
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Mamluk amirs in Cairo coaxed Timanbay, the nd’ib of Egypt, to assume the sultanate 
and continue the resistance. Considering al-Mutawakkil III and the qadis’ detention in the 
Ottoman camp, ceremonial demanded a surrogate Abbasid to carry out traditional functions 
associated with Mamluk sultanic investiture. There was initial speculation that one of the sons of 
Khalil would serve due to al-Mustamsik’s formal abdication in 914/1508, but in Ramadan 
922/October 1516 the amirs brought the former caliph out of retirement as his son’s 
representative. Al-Mustamsik approached the Gate of the Chain with family members including 
his grandson Hartn ibn al-Mutawakkil and some of the sons of his rival Khalil. Few religious 
officials had remained in Cairo to attend the ceremony. After the formalities, the court accepted a 
document al-Mustamsik had produced granting him legal ability to act in the absence of his 
son.!?*4 Since al-Mustamsik had already been ceremoniously removed from office, perhaps there 
was less fear that he might be unwilling to hand over the office in the event that his son returned. 

The council of surviving Mamluk amirs and ‘ulama’ ratified al-Mustamsik’s bay‘a and 
delegation of powers to Timanbay as a deputy (nivaba) acting on behalf of al-Mutawakkil III. 
The deputy qadis, themselves filling in for the chief qadis in Selim’s custody, prepared an 
investiture deed testifying to Tumanbay’s delegation by the presiding Abbasid caliph. Few 
resources remained in Cairo to perform a lavish ceremony or parade. Thus Tamanbay rode out in 
a black turban and dress after his investiture, on a parade horse without a gilded saddle or parasol. 
Preceded by al-Mustamsik, the sultan ascended the Harraqa Pavilion near the Gate of the Chain 
and entered the grand palace to sit upon the throne. The amirs paid homage and news of the 
succession spread through Cairo. After the ceremony, Mamluk grandees robed al-Mustamsik and 
solemnly returned him to the Abbasid residence.'**> Later that month, the caliph attended the 
ceremonial reading of Timanbay’s investiture deed, along with the deputy qadis and amirs 
commanding one thousand. As a commemorative gift, al-Mustamsik received some partial igta‘s 
including more land adjoining Dahshir.'*”° 

A two-month period of sustained diplomatic correspondence ensued between Selim, now 
garrisoned in Damascus, and the fledgling government of Timanbay, as the Ottoman sultan 
planned his next move and wrestled with the prospect of invading Cairo or returning to Istanbul. 
In a letter to the citadel sent in 922/1516, Selim forwarded a mixture of claims and threats to 


Tumanbay’s entourage in Cairo: 


1324 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i, 5:104. As Barthold observed, it is noteworthy that two caliphs, a father and son, were 
used to simultaneously legitimize the authority of two hostile rulers. See: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 
397-8; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 120. 

1325 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 5:104-5. 

1326 Thid., 5:110. 
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God revealed to me that I would possess the universe, I would be the master of all the 
regions of the earth, east to west, as they were once possessions of Alexander Dht al- 
Qarnayn [...] You [i.e., Tumanbay] are a slave to be sold and bought, power does not 
suit you, whilst I am a khan -- the son of a Ahan for twenty generations. I hold power 
by ‘ahd from the caliph and the gadis of the religious law. These territories are mine 
thanks to my sword and by the death of al-Ghawri. For this reason it is to me that you 
send the tax (kharaj) that was previously sent to the caliphs of Baghdad. I am the 
caliph of God on earth and my rank is above yours in the service of the two Sacred 
Cities (haramayn al-sharifayn). If you wish to preserve your power which cannot 
resist us, strike your coins in our name, pronounce the Ahutba on our behalf and 
govern the territory from Gaza to Egypt as our governor (wai). If you disobey me, I 
will come to Egypt and I will not spare the life of your companions or your 
soldiers. !°?7 





If the text of this letter is authentic, it presents a rare opportunity to examine Selim’s 
understanding of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo. A key unvoweled Arabic phrase (English 
underlined above) has afforded scholars some room to interpret the words attributed to the 
Ottoman sultan: tawallaytu al-mulk bi-‘ahd min al-khalifa wa-min qudat al-shar‘. Among the 
translators of this letter, Barthold, Schimmel, and Gaston Wiet understood Selim to be claiming 
investiture by the Abbasid caliph and qadis in accordance with the norms of Mamluk 
ceremonial.!*?8 Faruk Siimer, on the other hand, read the Arabic instead as tawallayta al-mulk bi- 
‘ahd min al-khalifa, and stated that the Ottoman sultan, far from lowering himself to any such 
appeal to Mamluk tradition, was merely criticizing Taumanbay for seeking authority from the 
caliph.!°?? 

Preparing to make his last stand against the Ottomans, Tumanbay, reportedly distressed 
by the letter, began negotiating with Selim from his base at al-Bahnasa in Middle Egypt, seeking 
the intercession of al-Mutawakkil and proclaiming his interest in ruling as an Ottoman vassal.'*°° 
Perhaps in need of impartial representatives, the parties tapped al-Mutawakkil III and the qadis to 
mediate between them. Like his recent predecessors, the caliph had no real negotiating power and 


was merely a messenger relaying official positions.'**' Initially unopposed to the idea of 





1327 Thid., 5:124-5. 
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recognizing Timanbay as governor, Selim seemed anxious to make peace and dispatched the 
caliph and qadis to negotiate a settlement. The Ottoman sultan used the caliph and qadis to 
deliver an affirmative response to the former Mamluk sultan. Both sides appeared interested in a 
Cairo-based government with Tamanbay at the helm, so long as he paid proper respect to the 
Ottoman sultan on his coinage and in the weekly khutha.'*** After perhaps having grown weary of 
ongoing dialogues, al-Mutawakkil sent his dawadar secretary Bardbak (or Birdt Beg) with the 
qadis in his place to relay messages.'*°? It all came to naught, however, when hawkish Mamluk 
amirs torpedoed Tumanbay’s overtures for peace and belligerently forced Selim’s ambassadors to 
flee. Angered by the insult, Selim promptly executed a number of high Mamluk officers in his 
captivity and prepared to overpower Egypt.'**4 

After an hour of battle, the Ottomans overwhelmed the Mamluks at Raydaniyya on the 
first day of 923/23 January 1517.'*** Timanbay attempted a short-lived guerilla resistance, but a 
final showdown with the Ottomans at Giza secured Ottoman control over Mamluk territory 
although Tumanbay and the remainder of his forces remained at large for several months. The 
day after the battle at Raydaniyya, mosque orators in Cairo, making no mention of the Abbasid 
caliph, proclaimed: “Oh God, grant victory to the sultan, son of the sultan, the king of the two 
continents and the two seas, the destroyer of the two armies, the sultan of the two ‘Iraqs, the 


servant of the two holy sanctuaries, the victorious king, sultan Selim Shah.”!3°° 


Caliph of Ottoman Cairo 
Some days before the Battle of Raydaniyya, al-Mutawakkil III moved to enter Cairo with 
Selim and his officers and grandees. The caliph was able to trade on the goodwill he had 
established with the Ottoman sultan to curb plundering of the city as well as to spare members of 
the Mamluk elite from summary execution. As ambassador to the Ottomans and as “the last 
political representative of independent Egypt,”'**” the Abbasid caliph made himself valuable as 
an intermediary between the previous order and the new regime. Heralds ushered the caliph 


through the city with torches, charged with preparing Cairo for Selim’s entry and to declare a 
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general amnesty.!*3° The caliph’s words emphasized general security, the notion that trade should 
resume unhindered, and that the sultan’s troops must not molest the population. Nevertheless, 
Ottoman troops ignored the caliph’s calls for restraint and ravaged Cairo for three days, often 
ransacking houses under the pretext of hunting fugitive Mamluk officers. On 3 Muharram 923/26 
January 1517, al-Mutawakkil III and the qadis solemnly led Selim through the streets of Cairo 
from the Bab al-Nasr entrance gate.!**? 

Selim, perhaps needing to make use of the reputation of the caliph, indulged al- 
Mutawakkil III as an administrator as no Mamluk sultan had ever done. Ibn Tyas claimed the 
caliph enjoyed “unlimited power” and revealingly described him as chief disposer of affairs (al- 
sahib al-hal wa-al-‘aqd) in early Ottoman Cairo. The home of the caliph in the city became a hub 
for dispossessed members of the elite and “the sons of former Mamluk sultans, amirs, and 
notables sat about like docile fixtures -- the populace having forgotten who they were.”'*“° In a 
clear reversal of fortune, many notables of the previous regime, we are told, wandered aimlessly 
in the caliph’s corridors or sat idly in his parlor. 

According to Ibn Iyas, Egypt felt the influence of al-Mutawakkil III for several months as 
he executed local tasks at his own discretion. The caliph’s duties in Cairo primarily involved 
intercession for members of the population who had become the recipients of unwanted Ottoman 
attention. As if seeking protection, some Cairene households displayed caliphal colors on their 
doors. Petitioners flocked to the caliph’s residence in search of intervention with the new regime 
and in exchange bestowed lavish gifts the like of which earlier caliphs in Cairo had never seen. 
Such rapid wealth accumulation piqued Selim’s interest, and he demanded a share for the 
Ottoman treasury, although al-Mutawakkil III successfully persuaded the Ottoman sultan to 
content himself with a small amount.!*4! 

The Commander of the Faithful also received tribute and bribes in the form of the many 
women and slave-girls brought to his abode, “strewn so numerously about the house that the 


caliph barely took notice of them. Even princesses who had been married to Timanbay sat around 
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his house like slave women.”’'*** One such “princess,” the daughter of the prominent dawddar 
Agbirdi, had taken refuge with the caliph after the Ottomans executed Timanbay and left her 
with a heavy fine. Taking pity on the young woman or perhaps sensing an opportunity, al- 
Mutawakkil III regularly petitioned Selim on her behalf until he achieved a substantial reduction. 
In return for his chivalry, many women of the former Mamluk court offered him fancy gifts, 
resulting in what Ibn Ilyas interpreted as a corrosive atmosphere that clouded the caliph’s 
judgment, contributed to his vainglorious sense of self-importance, and ultimately led to his 
political unraveling.'* 

Thanks largely to authority invigorated by the Ottoman sultan, the Abbasid caliph served 
Cairo as an arbitrator with the power to provide tentative rulings to the populace, which, however, 
could later be appealed after review by Ottoman authorities. Naturally the caliph’s rulings failed 
to please every plaintiff. In the days of Qansth al-Ghawn, a disgraced deputy qadi convicted of 
adultery, Nir al-Din al-Mashali along with his mistress, and al-Zankalini, a colleague who had 
come to their defense, were stoned and hanged on the sultan’s orders.'*44 The families of both 
men harbored lasting grievances against the qadi Shams al-Din ibn Wuhaysh whom they blamed 
for wrongfully inciting the Mamluk sultan against their fathers. When the Ottomans took power 
in Cairo, a proclamation encouraged such injured parties to seek the new regime’s justice. The 
Ottomans appointed al-Mutawakkil III as arbiter in the case of the two families against Ibn 
Wuhaysh. The caliph, perhaps sympathetic or wary of the religious establishment, ruled that the 
qadi should not die but pay instead blood money of 300 dinars to the family of al-Zankalint and 
200 to the family of al-Mashali. Both sides, unsatisfied by the caliph’s ruling, dismissed it in 
favor of a direct referral to the Ottoman sultan in Muharram 923/January-February 1517.'°*° 

According to an Ottoman administrative log book (rtizndme) attributed to the 
administrator Haydar Celebi, rare among contemporary Ottoman sources for its mention of the 
caliph of Cairo, al-Mutawakkil played a minor role in settling affairs with Timanbay who had 


been confined to Upper Egypt in the weeks after Raydaniyya.'**° Wishing to court another offer 
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from Selim, Timanbay wrote of his interest in accepting the initial offer to govern Egypt.'*4’ He 
sent a messenger to Selim’s headquarters on 10 Safar 923/4 March 1517 asking for a trustworthy 


man to conduct negotiations: 


One of the qadis returned from [initial negotiations with] Timanbay and asked for 
safe passage and a trustworthy man [from the Ottoman side]. On [11 Safar 923/5 
March 1517] the pashas gathered in their council (divan) to arrange for embassies to 
and from Taimanbay. Even the caliph and qadis of the four schools went to the 
sovereign [Selim] to speak, [after which, the Ottoman sultan] granted them 
authorizations of safe conduct (aman) [to engage in negotiations with Timanbay’s 
camp unmolested]. [On 12 Safar/6 March] the Abbasid caliph al-Mutwakkil [...] the 
last representative of the Abbasid dynasty in Egypt, along with his men and the four 
qadis, met with Mustafa Celebi, the former finance minister (defterdar) of Anatolia, 
who had been appointed ambassador,'*** as well as Timanbay’s appointee gadi Abii 
al-Salam. After coming together and taking their seats, a royal order (Aukm-i sharif) 
was composed and letters were sent on behalf of Khayrbak and the caliph.!34° 


In the days that followed, the delegation of Mustafa Celebi, including the four gadis and 
the caliph’s secretary Bardbak, set out to meet Timanbay and swear him to the conditions of 
Selim. The ambassadors were ambushed, however, resulting in the murders of Mustafa Celebi 
and the Hanafi qadi, though the others escaped. Timanbay was eventually captured and executed; 
the Ottomans hung him from the Bab Zuwayla gate as a common brigand on 21 Rabi‘ I 923/13 
April 1517.'°° 


Stirgtin to Istanbul 
We can not know Selim’s long-term intentions for al-Mutawakkil III, but after about two 
months the sultan included the caliph in a forced exile (siirgiin) of Egyptian citizens (mostly 
aristocrats and former members of the Mamluk elite) to the Ottoman capital after the ex-Mamluk 


general Khayrbak, rewarded for his betrayal and defection at Marj Dabiq, took power formally as 





wished to conceal the Abbasid caliph among their own supporters as it is difficult to believe that Ottoman 
participants in Marj Dabiq would have been unaware of the caliph’s presence. See: Becker, “Barthold’s 
Studien,” 396. 

347 Tellouch, Les Ottomans en Egypte, 34. In organizing post-conquest Egypt, it seems unlikely that Selim, 
having already named Khayrbak the master of Egypt, would have been interested in including Timanbay, 
even though the Abbasid caliph and the qadis had participated in the negotiations. 

348 Tbn Iyas names the Ottoman ambassador Muslih al-Din (Bada ’i‘, 5:164); Siimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 350. 
349 The text of the riizndme is found in Feridiin Beg, Miinse’Gtii s-selatin, 1:487 also quoted in Siimer, 
“Yavuz Selim,” 350 note 27. I wish to thank Victor Ostapchuk and Lale Javanshir for their assistance in 
translating this passage. See also: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 121-2. 

350 Ibn yas, Bada@’i‘, 5:166-8; Feridin Beg, Miinse’atii s-selatin, 1:487; Siimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 350; 
Winter, “Ottoman Occupation,” 500-4. 
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the new governor of Egypt.'*! In late Rabi‘ II 923/May 1517 al-Mutawakkil III, on Selim’s 
orders, prepared his luggage for Istanbul. The exile of the caliph was part of an extraction that 
often included artisans, and notables, as well as potential troublemakers. Select Abbasid family 
members were chosen to accompany al-Mutawakkil including his second cousins Ahmad and 
Abt Bakr, the sons of Khalil. The caliph’s son-in-law Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khassbak was 
also chosen for the voyage.'*? Ibn Iyas informs us that the Ottoman sultan’s decision was 
unpopular and Cairenes bitterly resented the removal of the caliph from Egypt under such harsh 
circumstances and little regard for his person.'** At this time, the Ottomans also relieved the 
Abbasid family of stewardship of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa. The loss of income had presented 
the caliph’s father al-Mustamsik with a great financial burden, dependent as he was on the 
shrine’s collected revenue, and he protested through the appropriate channels without success. !?%4 
No doubt adding to the injury, the Ottomans also appear to have removed valuable heirloom 
swords (including the alleged blade of the last Baghdad caliph al-Musta‘sim) from the private 
treasury of al-Mustamsik.'*°° Combined with the caliph’s part in the failure to broker a peace with 
Tumanbay, the confiscation of family heirlooms and Nafist shrine revenues widened the growing 
cleft between Selim and the Abbasid caliphate. !**° 

After completing his preparations, the caliph left his residence for Istanbul on 12 Jumada 
I 923/2 June 1517. Joined by his kinsmen, he boarded a boat on the bank of Bilaq, a Nile port 
just beyond the walls of the old city.'**’ After a week’s confinement, al-Mutawakkil’s party 





'351 Qutb al-Din, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 3:184. The siirgiins were said to be difficult on those 
affected: if they survived the journey, many spent long lonely lives in Istanbul away from their families and 
places of birth. See: Michael Winter, Egyptian Society under Ottoman rule, 1517-1798 (London: 
Routledge, 1992), 10; Rhoads Murphey, “Siirgitin” Encyclopaedia of Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
Supplement, 767. Selim may have decided to send off a large number of notables “to break the resistance 
of the civil establishment in the new provinces.” See: Doris Behrens-Abouseif, Egypt’s Adjustment to 
Ottoman Rule: Institutions, Wagf and Architecture in Cairo (16th and 17th Centuries) (Leiden: Brill, 
1994), 28-9. 

1352 Thn Tyas, Bada i‘, 5:183-5, 229. See also: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 398. 

1333 Tbn Lyas, Bada i‘, 5:185, 352; Siimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 350-1; Lellouch, Les Ottomans en Egypte, 17. 
'354 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 5:192; Ragib, “Sayyida Nafisa,” 43. Scholars have pointed out the peculiarity that 
Selim’s attitutude towards the Abbasid caliphate should change so abruptly, that the caliph be sent to 
Istanbul and that his father be deprived of shrine income. See: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 398. It may 
just have been that the Ottoman sultan saw the caliph as too valuable to leave behind in Cairo to fall into 
the hands of the next upstart or rebel. As for the shrine, Mamluk sultans like Barqitiq, Qaytbay, and al- 
Qansth al-Ghawri had also stripped the family of assets as they saw fit. The shrine revenue had been 
reassigned at least twice by the Mamluks while it was in Abbasid hands. It is not surprising that the 
Ottomans seized its assets and used them to pay off or reward another functionary or party they deemed 
more deserving at the time. 

'355 David Alexander, “Swords from Ottoman and Mamluk Treasuries,” Artibus Asiae 66, No. 2 (2006): 14- 
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'356 Lellouch, Les Ottomans en Egypte, 19; Tetsuya, “Cairene Cemeteries,” 102. 

1357 Al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 3:430-5. 
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followed the river to Rosetta (al-Rashid) and Alexandria. This allowed Selim to join the exiles 
after he completed his affairs in Cairo.!*** 

Before his departure from Cairo on 26 Sha’ban 923/13 September 1517, Selim ordered 
another 800 souls shipped to Istanbul.'**? The earlier deportees remained sequestered prisoners in 
caravansaries and fortified towers in Jumada I 923/May-June 1517 with the plan that all exiles 
would leave at once with the sultan’s permission. Ibn Iyas describes quite abysmal conditions for 
the stirgtin exiles. Things worsened in Alexandria due to a water shortage brought in part by the 
influx of Ottoman troops to the city. News reached Cairo in Ramadan 924/September 1518 that as 
many as eighty deportees had died though the Abbasids were not among them. !3 

Selim returned leisurely to his capital in Ramadan 923/September 1517 through Syria and 
southwestern Anatolia, his prisoners having arrived in Istanbul some time before him. Details on 
prisoner conditions are sparse, though we might assume that al-Mutawakkil III and other high- 
ranking Mamluk prisoners might have enjoyed some degree of respect as hostages of distinction. 
Once he learned of Selim’s imminent arrival, al-Mutawakkil, who had access to a horse, rode to 
greet the sultan with his family members and other important exiles, all anxious to learn their fate. 
The caliph moved to dismount from his horse in the presence of Selim, but the Ottoman sultan 
bade him remain saddled and lavished special marks of honor on him. The sultan ignored the 
other Egyptian notables that had come to welcome him. Ibn Iyas reckoned the mood was thick 
with anticipation for their future to be decided in hopes of return to Cairo. Heedless, Selim 
immediately embarked on procession through Istanbul and sojourned for a week before moving 
on to inspect Edirne (Adrianople). The Ottoman sultan was far more worried about the plague and 
food shortages threatening his army and capital than the lives of has-beens from a vanquished 


regime. °°! 


The Fabled “Transfer of the Caliphate” in Istanbul 
Although the sources contain no evidence, a legend developed in later times which 


claimed that al-Mutawakkil III formally transferred his office and all his rights to the Ottoman 


1358 Tbn Tyas, Badd i‘, 5:184; Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 398. 

1359 Thalcik, “Selim I.” 

1360 Tbn Tyas, Bada’ ‘, 5:185, 272. 

1361 Thid. Siimer has raised doubts on the veracity of this, however, as Feridiin Beg records a report that the 
Ottoman sultan returned to Istanbul at night by boat on 17 Rajab 924/25 July 1518. See: Miinse’atii s- 
selatin, 1:458; Siimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 351; Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 399. 
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Dynasty. The lack of material evidence, however, did not hamper later political propagandists in 


the Ottoman Empire from developing imaginative narratives. °° 


The earliest versions of the story to appear in western sources include the works of Georg 
Fabricius and Johannes Rosinus. In the late seventeenth century they claimed that Selim forced 
al-Mutawkkil III to abdicate, yet they do not say that the sultan made any claim to the office for 
himself.'°° According to Bernard Lewis, the most widely referenced story, that al-Mutawakkil III 
transferred his title to Selim, appeared in 1788 in Mouradgea D’Ohsson’s Tableau général de 
l’Empire othoman which collected popular versions of the story circulating at the end of the 


eighteenth century. D’Ohsson’s work won wide acceptance and was quoted and cited in later 


historical accounts without further question.'°™ 


Tales about the Abbasid to Ottoman “transfer of authority” grew more elaborate in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and often varied. Some said the title was officially 
given to Selim in a solemn ceremony at the Aya Sofia. Others claimed the Ottoman sultan was 
announced as caliph at the first Friday sermon following the conquest of Aleppo. A few more 
asserted that it all happened at the mosque of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh in Cairo.'°° Often, al- 
Mutawakkil HI was depicted surrendering his regalia as well: the mantle of the Prophet, several 
hairs from his beard, and the sword of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab.'°°° One modern historian notes that 


such accounts tended to use florid and contrived dialogue while lacking sources for their 


1367 


claims.'°°’ It was only in the twentieth century when scholars such as Barthold (being credited 


with having been first to expose the story as completely without foundation in the historical 


sources), Arnold, and George Stripling suggested that the idea needed re-examination.'° 


1362 Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 401-2. This claim and the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo are discussed in: J. 
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In later years, Halil Inalcik pointed out that the Arabic Mamluk sources of the time 
frequently identify al-Mutawakkil III as al-khalifa or amir al-mu’minin, while Selim is merely 
malik al-Rim.'°® Legends about the transfer became current when the Ottomans felt the need to 
respond to Russian aspirations to “protect” Ottoman Christians with a counter-claim of Ottoman 
spiritual authority over Muslims newly integrated into Russia after the conquest of the Crimea in 
the eighteenth century.'*”? Such authority was largely based on the myth that the last Abbasid 
caliph had relinquished authority to the Ottoman dynasty. 

To supplement the lack of evidence about a transfer, some scholars have drawn attention 
to the Ottomans’ complete indifference to the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo or what it might have 
represented.!*”' Arnold notes that Selim’s vast empire ruled areas that had never known Muslim 
tule, and that promulgating himself as the heir to the Abbasid caliphate would have been 
meaningless in such places, while the majority of the Muslim world had already ignored the 
Abbasid caliph hosted by the Mamluks for two and a half centuries -- and would likely have been 
no more enthusiastic about Selim’s claims than they were for those of the Mamluks.!3” 

Finally, P. M. Holt found a minor clue in the annals of the Syrian chronicler Ibn Talin, 
who introduces each year of his Mufakahat al-khillan with the names of the reigning caliph and 
sultan and continues this practice during the early Ottoman period of Egypt and Syria until 
926/1519-20, at which point the manuscript ends abruptly. At the start of 924/1518, Ibn Tulin, 
having mentioned al-Mutawakkil III as amir al-mu’minin, adds “and he has been sent under 
escort from Egypt to Istanbul by sea.” When the chronicle picks up again in 926/1519-20, he 
mentions that al-Mutawakkil III is living in Istanbul, yet says nothing about a transfer of the 
caliphate. Thus according to Holt, “Ibn Tultn (and doubtless others) saw no break in al- 
Mutawakkil’s reign when power passed from Timanbay to Selim.”!37 

In Istanbul, however, the caliph continued to receive special treatment and may have 
been able to access a portion of the gifts and payments he had accumulated in Cairo.'*”4 Cairenes 
remained thirsty for news of their caliph and Ibn Iyas reported that on 2 Dhiti al-Qa‘da 925/26 
October 1519 an Ottoman ambassador arrived with news that there had been a great falling out 


between al-Mutawakkil III and his second-cousins Abt’ Bakr and Ahmad. Hoping to gain the 
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upper hand, the sons of Khalil had sought Selim’s intervention after accusing the caliph of 
extortion and having horded a fortune of cash, property, and luxurious fabrics from the widowed 
families of officers, particularly the vulnerable widow of Timanbay and her mother.!°75 

Selim had listened eagerly and at length to the charges and the sultan’s ministers publicly 
voiced support for Abi Bakr and Ahmad and advised the sultan to distance himself from al- 
Mutawakkil II. Any faith the Sublime Porte had placed in the Abbasid caliphate seemed to 
evaporate. Ibn Iyas added his own inventory of the caliph’s misdeeds and corruption which 
included gluttony, depravity, and excess, not to mention the caliph’s penchant for harp-playing, 
singing odalisques often financed through the misappropriation of wagf properties in his care.'>”° 
The most likely reason for the family quarrel was that al-Mutawakkil III had suspended the 
allowances of Abii Bakr and Ahmad which precipitated their complaints to the Ottoman sultan. 
Selim had earlier determined that the caliphate’s endowment would be divided into three equal 
shares and administered by al-Mutawakkil to his relatives.'>”” 

Now interested in auditing Abbasid holdings in Cairo, the sultan dispatched an 
ambassador to subpoena the caliph’s staff and inventory family properties in the old Mamluk 
capital. The ambassador interviewed the caliph’s dawdaddar Bardbak and requested a full 
accounting of all the sums that Abt Bakr and Ahmad had received in the five years since the 
death of their father Khalil in Muharram 920/March 1514. Faced with resistance and evasion 
from the caliph’s Cairene staff and family, the ambassador hounded and harangued them until he 
obtained the figures for the sultan to uphold the rights of the sons of Khalil.'3”> Although the 
caliph had been granted a temporary lease on his office within the Ottoman capital, his apparent 
transgression ultimately cast him into confinement in the heavily guarded Ottoman fortress of 
Yedikule, the “Castle of the Seven Walls” in Istanbul.!3” 


Meanwhile the rise of the amir Janim al-Hamzawi threatened the Egyptian administration 


of Khayrbak who had emerged as the power favored by the Ottomans. Ibn Iyas linked the 
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ascendancy of Janim to Ottoman disillusionment with al-Mutawakkil II. Rumors circulated that 
the sons of Khalil had petitioned Selim to confiscate at least one third of the caliphal allowance 
which the caliph had refused. They also claimed the caliph lived in shameful excess, spending his 
time engaged in “disgraceful celebrations.” The standing of the caliph also suffered from attacks 
by Ottoman ministers who pledged support to Khalil’s sons.'3°° 

News of Selim’s death reached Cairo by courier in Dht al-Qa‘da 926/October 1520. A 
letter from al-Mutawakkil III to his father also reported the event. The caliph eventually obtained 
freedom under that sultan’s more magnanimous successor, Kanuni Sulayman the Magnificent (d. 
973/1566), who, wishing to “commence his reign through a manifestation of justice,” released the 
caliph from the Yedikule fortress but apparently failed to include him in the initial return of exiles 
to Cairo. Sulayman the Magnificent allowed the caliph to remain in Istanbul for an unspecified 
amount of time during which he received a daily pension of 60 dirhams.”'**! The caliph remained 
in Istanbul for some time on this meager stipend before returning to Egypt. While Ibn yas is not 
specific about the date, Stimer believes al-Mutawakkil did not return before the death of his father 
al-Mustamsik on 19 Rabr‘ II 927/29 March 1521 whereupon he reclaimed the family office in 


Cairo. 3°? 


Later Years 
The Bada’i‘ of Ibn Tyas concludes in the year 928/1521-2 after which details on al- 
Mutawakkil II are sparse. After his return to Egypt, the caliph, having never been officially 
divested of office by Ottoman or Egyptian authorities, continued using the caliphal title. !°*° 
After betraying the Mamluks, Khayrbak had governed Egypt as an obedient Ottoman 
governor (though in the style of the Mamluk sultans) until his death in 929/1522. The next year, 
his replacement, Ahmad Pasha, attempted to proclaim himself sultan also based on the old 


Mamluk model. On 6 Rabi‘ II 930/12 February 1524 he summoned an Abbasid (perhaps al- 
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Mutawakkil)!3*4 and the four chief qadis (whom he had reinstated after their dismissal by the 
Ottomans) and pressured them for an endorsement of his sultanate.'**° “Al-Malik al-Mansir” 
Ahmad, as pseudo-sultan acting with a caliphal mandate, briefly attempted to buck Istanbul’s 
authority by minting coins and ordering the khutba to be given in his name, though he was 
ultimately thwarted by mutineers in his own ranks shortly before the arrival of a force sent by 
Sulayman to crush the revolt.'3*° 

The Meccan historian Qutb al-Din al-Nahrawali (d. 990/1583) claims to have met al- 
Mutawakkil in 933/1536-7, and notes that after again “becoming caliph in Egypt” (sara khalifa 
biha), remained there until his death on 12 Sha‘ban 950/10 November 1543. Qutb al-Din 
describes al-Mutawakkil III in his later life as well-mannered and generous, a cultured man with a 
propensity and aptitude for verse.'*°’ 

The date of the caliph’s death, like that of his return to Cairo, however, remains 
uncertain. The two possible dates for the death of al-Mutawakkil III cited with the most regularity 
are 945/1538 and 950/1543.'38° Little is known about the status and numbers of the Abbasid 
house in Cairo at this time, although we know, according to the historian al-Qaramani, that at 


1389 remained in 


least some of the sons of al-Mutawakkil, including Yahya, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, 
Istanbul enjoying lucrative careers as administrators working for the Ottoman treasury (wazifat 


darat min al-khizanat al-‘amira al-‘uthmaniyya).'°°° The Ottoman historian Mustafa Cenabi (d. 
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999/1590) writes that the young men continued to draw pensions from the Ottoman treasury for 
some time.!3?! 

Later historians such as al-Qaramant, Cenabi, and Mar‘i ibn Yusuf Karmi (d. 1033/1623- 
4) believed that after the death of al-Mutawakkil III, the Abbasid caliphate “became extinct from 
the world.”!'°? Nevertheless, Ottoman era sources demonstrate some awareness of the 
descendants of al-Mutawakkil at the end of the seventeenth century. Yemen welcomed one “son” 
of al-Mutawakkil with great ceremony as the “amir al-mu’minin” and granted him a brief 
residency. We know that an Abbasid descendant in Yemen was on hand in 1112/1701 to welcome 
emissaries sent by the last Safavid Shah Husayn (1105-35/1694-1722).!°°? The famous historian 
and firsthand observer of Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti, included the 
obituary of the last known Abbasid descendant residing in Egypt in 1220/1805-6; a certain 
‘Uthman Effendi ibn Sa‘d al-‘Abbasi [al-Ansart], who had been a mildly successful Ottoman 
financial administrator in the eighteenth century, and whose father had been a direct descendant 


of al-Mutawakkil III.°" 


Conclusion 

By virtue of its complicated and at times reactive development, the history of the Abbasid 
caliphate in Cairo is difficult both to map and to accurately periodize. Nevertheless, the narrative 
preserved in Mamluk chronicles and biographical literature exhibits the further evolution of what 
was already a centuries-old Islamic institution during what ammounted to “borrowed time” under 
the Mamluk regime. This chapter has, it is hoped, contributed to an understanding of Mamluk 
society itself by tracing the caliphs’ movements within the political, religious, and social spheres. 
Whether the nominal delegator of authority for sultans and other appointees, the liaison between 
the ruling elite and ‘ulama’, or as the figurehead of popular protest and revolt, the Abbasid caliph 
retained significance because many in society perceived that he did. 

As we have seen from this dynastic history, the classical prerogatives of the caliphal 


officeholders could be omitted at the whim of a sultan or ruling magnate. Nevertheless, the 
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caliphs had certain responsibilities that are rarely discussed by modern scholarship. In detailing 
the lives and duties of the caliphs as units of study, the details and full expanse of the office under 
Mamluk times can come into clearer focus. The subsequent chapters of this dissertation will 


explore the functions of the caliphal office as well as its resonance in Mamluk society. 
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Chapter Three: 
Contemporary Perspectives I: 
Mamluk Era Understandings of the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo in Jurisprudential, 
Advice, and Courtly Literature 


An exploration of contemporary scholarly opinion may help contextualize the history of 
the dynasty covered in the previous chapter. By examining an array of descriptions composed by 
the professional classes, yet another image of the Cairo caliphate begins to emerge. 

Theological pronouncements on the imamate (imama) or caliphate (khilafa) provide a 
pragmatic, idealized outline for the structure of leadership, while also attempting to describe and 
legitimize the political status quo. Thus, some of these works occasionally criticize the historical 
reality or indicate instances of rulers’ abuses. Other works seek to advise the rulers without 
always being “ideal,” while jurisprudential works prescribed how government and politics ought 
to work, and emphases changed from author to author. 

Members of the Mamluk non-military elite wrote on a multitude of topics whether 
discussing the organization of government or chronicling the history of Islam down to the modern 
day. It is therefore difficult to distinguish between ‘ulama’ and bureaucrats, since it was fairly 
commonplace for a bureaucrat working in the administration to have formal training in Islamic 
sciences, just as a doctor of the religious law might hold an official government posting.'°”° 

Authors of historical works, who will be treated in the next chapter, described the 
caliphate in practice and occasionally offered commentary. Encyclopedists and genre- 
transcending authors such as al-Nuwayri and Ibn Khaldtin wrote on the imamate and caliphate 
within broader works that also included historical writing. 

The line between religious scholar and court secretary was thus frequently unclear and 
vocational overlap routine. Scholars from all vocations wrote historical works which forces any 
categorization to remain tentative at best. As a result this chapter examines literature comprised 
of jurisprudential works, advice literature, and commentary on government institutions taken 
from scribal manuals, with regard to the placement of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo within the 


existing Mamluk political structure. 





1395 See: Li Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies: The State of the Art,” Mamlik Studies Review 1 
(1997):29-30. 
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The Sunni Theory of the Caliphate and the Mamluk Era 

By at least 247/861, the Abbasid caliphs failed to provide effective leadership on their 
own. Claiming to rule on their behalf, a succession of amirs and sultans came to the fore in 
Baghdad. It was amidst the backdrop of usurper dynasties such as the Buyids and Seljuqs that the 
‘ulama’ set down important articulations of the imamate that presented the political theory behind 
the institution in the tenth and eleventh centuries.'°°° In the mid-eleventh century, the Shafi‘T 
lawyer or legal doctor (fagih) ‘Alt ibn Muhammad al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) compiled his Ahkam 
al-sultaniyya, a work which became an important authority on the imamate/caliphate. Before this, 
the subject had been confined to works of theology (Kalam) or principles of religion (usu al-din). 
Al-Mawardi and his predecessors shared a judgment that the establishment of the caliphal 


institution itself remained incumbent upon the greater Muslim community (umma),'°’ 


even 
though the age of the “rightly guided” Rashiditin caliphs had lasted only thirty years before its 
devolution into kingship (mulk) according to a hadith of the Prophet.'3°8 As the umma awaited a 
return to caliphate based on the prophetic model (khilafat al-nubuwwa), the Muslim community 
lived in a theoretical “state of emergency,” protected and guided by the ‘ulama’.'°° 

As the scholars and the community anticipated the restored classical caliphate, the 
‘ulama’ established an alternate group of social institutions that provided new ideals to live by, 
suggesting that individuals could live a pious life without political involvement. Nevertheless, the 
interests of the ‘u/ama’ remained entwined with those of the amirs and sultans whom they served 
in various capacities. !4”° 

Jurists from later Abbasid times down to the Mamluk period knew that their caliphs had 
failed to measure up to the standard set by the Rashidtin caliphs. Many of them regarded these 
Abbasids as place-holders relieved of their political and spiritual power, indeed, “caliphs in the 
realm of imperfect reality who played by the rules with sufficient overt fidelity to be accepted as 
approximations of the ideal.”!*°! 

However, just as al-Mawardi sought to preserve the classical caliphate in times of 
trouble, some Mamluk authors may have wished to keep the idea of the caliphate alive until the 


appearance of more favorable circumstances. Earlier ideas from the east undoubtedly influenced 
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Mamluk period political discourse on the imamate/caliphate. Al-Mawardi in his Ahkam, grappled 
with two problems: the caliph’s loss of personal power, which he dealt with by making the caliph 
a ward of the Buyids. Occupying wardship (Aujr) allowed the caliph to hold office, as opposed to 
being a captive of brute force whose office would be forfeit. The second problem was that even as 
an office-holder, the caliph no longer ruled.“ Because the caliph was no longer ruler of Dar al- 
Islam, al-Mawardi re-imagined reality, by defining those who had seized power in the provinces 
as ad hoc governors of the caliph, and that the caliph could either appoint a lieutenant in a 
province (imdrat al-istika’), or provide legitimacy to a usurper after the fact (imdrat al-istila’).\4°° 
By legitimizing usurpation, al-Mawardi allowed the continuation of the caliphal institution and 
maintained Islamic unity by providing a legal basis for the recognition of local governors who 
had seized power.'*™ It is noteworthy that al-Mawardi’s exposition provided no power to the 
Islamic community itself, and ultimately undermined the role of the umma by detaching it from 
actual power.!4° 

Nasir al-Din al-Tiist (d. 672/1274), another possible influence on the political discourse 
of the Mamluk period, had been a resident scholar and astrologer at the Isma‘1lt fortress of 
Alamit and later an advisor and supervisor of religious foundations for Hiilagii.'*°° An important 


intellectual during the post-caliphal Mongol period of Iran, al-Tist wrote the highly influential 
Akhlaq-i Nasiri (Nasirean Ethics) which was widely read in the decades after his death.'*°’ The 
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book’s Platonic and Farabian influence may well have inspired later writers of the Mamluk era 
such as Ibn Khalditn or Ibn ‘Arabshah who engaged in political philosophy. The work itself was 
written in Persian with many Arabized terms. There was interest in Mongol politics, culture, and 
law throughout the Mamluk sultanate and the book may have received attention in light of 
curiosity about what was read at the Ilkhanid court. Nasirean Ethics drew on all three political 
traditions: monotheist, Persian, and Greek.'*°° A largely theoretical work, the Nasirean Ethics 
discussed the imamate, the functions of the ruler and the idea of the philosopher king in its third 
and final discourse on politics which also included a section that offered advice to a ruler. 

One is tempted to point to the similarities between the society outlined by al-Tusi’s blend 
of Plato’s Ideal City, Aristotle, and al-Ttst’s own Islamic-based philosophy and Iranian wisdom 
in its relation to the way that some Mamluk scholars envisaged Cairo as the ideal society which 
protected the holy law of Islam, the imamate, and allowed the ‘ulamda’ to engage unmolested in 
scholarly pursuits. Al-Tist wrote that the Virtuous City could provide for varied social and 
religious practices, but the ruler must be the Absolute King, or in al-Tusi’s conception, the 
“imam” who served to rightly guide society to perfection. 4” 

Also like al-Mawardi, al-Tusi understood the imamate to extend well beyond a single 
man holding a single office. In his discussion of the necessity of civilization and the need for men 
to inhabit civilized society, the imamate represents a much larger entity comprised of notables 
that fulfilled important functions and governing institutions divided along the lines of the 
traditional Irano-Islamic social classes well known in Mamluk Egypt: men of the sword (amirs 
and military personnel), men of the pen (scholars and bureaucrats), men of negotiation 
(merchants, tax collectors) and men of husbandry (farmers).!4!° 

The juristic tradition on the Sunni caliphate has given rise to a well-developed scholarly 
discourse. The consensus among modern scholars, based on the influential work of Sir Hamilton 
Gibb, is that the majority of treatises on the caliphate had been composed at times of crisis by 
Sunni scholars at least partially as apologia for the demoted status of the office and also to prove 


that the majority of the umma had not fallen into error by rejecting the positions of the Shiites and 
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Kharijites.'*'! The influential conclusion of Gibb and his student Ann Lambton was that in their 
insistence on the historical continuity of the caliphate, many of the Asharite jurists of the eleventh 
century, particularly al-Mawardi, ultimately set the institution on its path to insignificance. !*!” 
This could be seen in the way the jurists struggled to justify the changes in the political structure 
which ultimately compromised the legal justification for the caliphate. The political theory of the 
caliphate thus evolved as new political realities shifted and jurists wished to accommodate 


coercive power and usurpation.'4'? Nevertheless, the caliphate remained an innocuous and 
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strangely necessary “symbol of shari‘a” even after the Mongol invasions. 

Mamlukists and specialists on the medieval Middle East have long bemoaned a perceived 
period of extended creative stagnation in the Mamluk period, viewing it as an especially dark age 
for inspired political writing and advice literature. Rather broadly, Marshall Hodgson considered 
later medieval Islamic political thought to have forsaken hope of formulating political life based 
on its own norms.'*!> Ulrich Haarmann identified a scarcity in Mamluk political writing and a 
lack of political theoreticians based on a “petrified conservatism” attributable to the fact that by 
escaping Mongol subjugation, scholars and jurists living under Mamluk protection had 
experienced a profound loyalty to orthodox Islamic “social and legal norms” which they were 
hesitant to abandon or innovate against.'4'° More recently, in addition to being “somewhat 
pusillanimous,” Robert Irwin has described political theory articulated by the Mamluk ‘ulama’ as 
“sparse, sententious, and uninspiring,” while Anne Broadbridge judged that but for a few 


examples, Mamluk authors “displayed little interest in writing advice literature at all.””!4!’ 
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Juristic positions of the post-Mongol period were in many ways a continuation of earlier 
articulations of authority and leadership. Nevertheless they faced similar problems of justification 
for the classical imamate amidst what had become a deeply fractured Sunni Muslim empire now 
limited to Egypt, Syria, and the Hijaz. It was in this milieu that legal scholars sought to negotiate 
the shari‘ relationship of the Mamluk sultan and the Abbasid caliphate. Both Gibb and Lambton 
considered the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo irrelevant and illegitimate for its failure to receive 
recognition by any of the major jurists of the period.'*'® Their subsequent analysis of the imamate 
in Mamluk times culminates with the juristic collapse of the imamate in the works of Ibn Jama‘a 
who legitimized the imamate of usurpation and Ibn Taymiyya who, according to a problematic 
interpretation by Henri Laoust, claimed that the caliphate was no longer obligatory if the duties of 
the imam were executed by the sultan and the ‘ulama’.'*!? This exposition of Mamluk-era juristic 
theory on the caliphate neatly reflects and explains the historical developments of the time, 
particularly in light of the largely ceremonial role given to the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo who had 
no political power. However, recent research has attempted to show that the writings of Mamluk 
jurists like Ibn Jama‘a and Ibn Taymiyya, firmly rooted in the classical understanding of the 
imamate, did not take quite the “drastic departure” attributed to them in modern scholarship. !*”° 
In fact, both jurists, as shall be later discussed amongst others, may well have sought to present 
the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo as a portion of the imamate du jour, recognition of which was 
incumbent upon all people of Islam. 

The following discussion of Mamluk period jurists and litterateurs is not meant to be a 
definitive analysis, but seeks to present some contemporary perspectives on the changing nature 
of the imamate on the Mamluk political scene as well as any implications for the Cairo Abbasids. 
Questions raised thus far by the secondary scholarship are important in helping to move towards 


an inclusive understanding of the caliphate as it existed in the Mamluk period. 
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Making Way for Baybars: The Anonymous Misbah al-hidaya fi tariq al-imama 

The anonymous thirteenth century treatise on the imamate, Misbah al-hidaya fi tariq al- 
imama, was dedicated to Baybars and likely written just after the investitures of al-Mustansir and 
al-Hakim in Cairo.'*”! The treatise represents an early attempt to set down a juristic interpretation 
in light of the Mamluks’ Abbasid restoration. The author of the Misbah argues for the necessity 
of the imamate to ward off usurpers and ensure the continuation of Islamic civilization, mainly by 
imposing order in both religious and temporal matters.'*?? Although the author refers to both 
sultan and imam, quite likely embodied in a single person, he stipulates that the imam, in addition 
to sound mind, maturity, freedom, and probity, must possess knowledge of the shari‘a and be 
able to engage in ijtihdad, in order to reach opinions on legal cases through analogous reasoning 
derived from the Qur’4n and sunna.'*? 

The author of the Misbah departs from the classical requirement that the imam be a 
descendant of the Prophet’s tribe of Quraysh, thus opening the way for the legitimization of 
Baybars’s rule. The treatise further asserts that if the imamate is taken by force, necessity dictates 
that the act be accepted, even if the imam is ignorant of legal norms.'44 

From what little information is apparent about the author, it is possible that it was written 
by someone close to Baybars with strong Sufi leanings. It is thus that the Misbah seems 
concerned with clearing the way for the reign of the Mamluk sultan who rules by virtue of his 
competence, power and ability to protect the religion. No Qurayshi blessing is necessary to 
furnish the imamate with religious legitimization; in its place is a stronger role for Sufis and 


‘ulama’ in advisory and ruling affairs. '*”° 


Shihab al-Din al-Qarafi and the Caliphal Threat 
Despite Sanhaja Berber origins, the Maliki jurist Shihab al-Din al-Qarafi (d. 684/1285) 


grew up in Old Cairo and later held important positions in city madrasas, though he never 
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officially held office as qadi for his rite.!*?° Like earlier Asharite authors, he allowed rationalism 
to enter his thought on the imamate and sought to protect the minority positions of independent 
scholars who did not enjoy the support of the ruling regime in Shafi‘I-dominated Cairo, prior to 
Baybars’s institution of the four chief gadi-ships.'4’’ Al-Qarafi’s Kitab al-ihkam fi tamyiz al- 
fatawa ‘an al-ahkam wa-tasarrufat al-qadi wa-al-imam, was likely written around 661/1262 and 
offers a snapshot of the delicate religious and political situation at the onset of Baybars’s 
sultanate and investiture of two Abbasid caliphs. '478 

The legalistic ramifications of resurrecting and inserting an Abbasid caliphate into the 
religio-political landscape had yet to be seen and wariness may well have urged al-Qarafi, already 
writing from an embattled minority position, to define and limit the role of important positions in 
the religious structure such as caliph, qadi, and mufti, which he understood to be mutually 
inclusive.'*”? Balancing the three authorities was important to al-Qarafi, who discussed the degree 
to which new caliphal decrees should be binding.'°° The issue was of some urgency: never 
before had Egypt been subject directly to an Abbasid caliph in its midst; and the caliphs of 
Baghdad had operated within the confines of a unique arrangement with local scholars under a 
political framework distinct from that of early Mamluk Egypt. '**! 

Above all, in regards to the caliph, al-Qarafi wished to illustrate that any of the caliph’s 
actions, whether a discretionary injunction, binding decision or fatwa, differed significantly from 
a (legally binding) fatwa of the Prophet since the opinion of the caliph was subject to human 
error.'**? In his need to secure equal footing, al-Qarafi demanded that the fatwas of caliphs and 
qadis be taken as nothing more than individual opinions.'4*? In this way, writing in anticipation of 
the caliph and perhaps expecting the worst, al-Qarafi may have wished to limit Abbasid power in 
Cairo. He identified two categories of the caliph’s jurisdiction: various religious practices and 
other matters outside of what was dictated by scripture such as prosecuting jihad. If the caliph’s 


fatwa contradicted the popular consensus of the jurisprudents, the fatwa of the latter could be 
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accepted as an endowment of legal right and the caliph’s fatwa ignored as non-binding.'*** In 
summing up the innovations of al-Qarafi’s work on the imamate, a modern legal scholar sees the 
Tamyiz as representative of “the first significant attempt by a medieval Muslim thinker to make a 
substantive contribution to a constitutional theory that assumes neither the caliph’s moral 
culpability, nor his impotence in the face of more powerful contenders.”’!4*° 

Al-Qarafi’s discussion of the imam rests on the notion that many of the imam’s actions 
stem from issues of public interest (maslaha) rather than scripture (dalil). With individual 
authority reliant on the ruler’s ability to exercise coercive power on society and enjoy al-sultana 
amma. Al-Qarafi saw the offices of imam, mufti, and qadi as mutually inclusive and assumed 
equality between the three positions. '*° 

It may be that the work of al-Qarafi, like the Misbah, presents an interesting glimpse of 
the religious landscape in Cairo shortly after Baybars and the Abbasid caliphs arrived on the 
scene. In it, we find some of the ‘ulama’ who did not enjoy strong influence attempting to 
preserve their interests from the reintroduction of a caliph into society. It was important to al- 


Qarafi that the caliph could be ignored by the religious establishment if he made a controversial 


or unpopular decree. 


Ibn Jama‘a on Usurpation and the Qurayshi Obligation 

The Shafi‘t chief gadi Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn Jama‘a (d. 733/1333) produced one of 
the most famous works on Islamic constitutional theory during the Mamluk period. His Tahrir al- 
ahkam fi tadbir ahl al-Islam has long been consulted in theoretical studies of the caliphate and is 
a mainstay in contextual analyses of the Mamluk political system.'*7’ Tahrir al-ahkam revisits the 
subject matter of previous treatises such as the legal requirements for the imamate, the obligatory 
nature of the institution, as well as legal sources of revenue, the means of selecting a caliph, and 
perhaps most importantly, the legality and importance of jihad, and dispersing provisions among 


troops. !438 
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Mamluks to carry out jihad. See: Ovamir Anjum, “Ibn Jama‘ah, Badr al-Din,” in The Oxford Encyclopedia 
of Islam and Politics, ed. Emad El-Din Shahin (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 1:447-9. 
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Contemporary scholars have seized upon a key passage of Ibn Jama‘a’s treatise which 
claims that an imamate can be conferred to a possessor of force (shawka) and military might 
(ghalaba).'**? In the eleventh century, even al-Mawardi recognized de facto amirates seized 
forcibly, but Ibn Jama‘a, writing as each Mamluk khushdashiyya faction fought its cohorts to 
establish its leader as sultan, went further to maintain that coercive power alone secured legally 
binding authority. In other words, any man capable of seizing authority held it by right.'44° Some 
modern scholarship casts Ibn Jama‘a as the originator of the idea which accepted the absorption 
of the caliphate and sultanate into a single imdm by way of coercive power.'**! However, 
evidence suggests that Ibn Jama‘a’s position was hardly as revolutionary as previously supposed. 
The idea was already extant as part of the Mamluk tradition of imamate treatises in the 


h,!*” and more recently Mona Hassan has identified earlier strains of Hanbali 


anonymous Misha. 
law that recognized the seizure of power as a legitimate means of acquiring the caliphate, an idea 
which had precedence in Ibn Jama‘a’s own Shafi‘l tradition, including the eleventh century 
thought of the Imam al-Haramayn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Juwaynt (d. 478/1085), who opposed the idea 
but was aware of earlier Shafi‘T “shaykhs” who did not.'#*? Thus the amirate of seizure was by no 
means a unique fourteenth century solution crafted as a response to the changing political realities 
of Egypt. 

It is worth mentioning that Ibn Jama‘a, unlike the author of the Misbah al-hidaya fi tariq 
al-imama, did not abandon the classical stipulation that the imam be a descendant of the 
Quraysh.!*“4 This allowed Ibn Jama‘a to provide a de facto position for the Abbasids in his theory 
of government. !445 

The Mamluk sultan had seized power forcibly and installed an Abbasid caliph to delegate 
control over affairs to him in order to preserve order and ensure the obedience of the community. 
The imam was expected to spread and defend Islam in consultation with the ‘ulama’ and by 


prosecuting jihad and upholding justice which Ibn Jama‘a counted among his most significant 





'439 Tbhid. Gibb described Ibn Jama‘a’s conclusion as one of practicality, in which caliphate ceased and 
imamate continued with only the sultan exercising temporal authority. He accused Ibn Jama‘a of divorcing 
shari‘a from actual power in a contradiction seen as anathema by most of the Sunni world. Lambton 
viewed Tahrir al-ahkam as the product of a post-Mongol milieu which informed Ibn Jama‘a’s supposed 
pronouncement of the death of the caliphate by the recognition of brutal oligarchs. See: Gibb, “Some 
Considerations,” 143; Lambton, “[Khaltfa] in political theory.” 
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441 Baki Tezcan understood Ibn Jama‘a to be putting the sultanate and caliphate on an equal footing during 
a period of marginalization for the caliphate. See: “Hanafism and the Turks in al-Tarasiist’s Gift for the 
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duties.'#4° Ibn Jama‘a’s second chapter on the delegation of duties opens with the argument that 
political demands and the vast nature of empire had required caliphs to delegate matters to 
deputies and governors.'” He observed that by his own time, kings and sultans received 
delegation to undertake important functions of state such as appointing gadis, organizing armies, 
and collecting and dispersing revenues.!*“* Ibn Jama‘a acknowledged that the sultan acted in the 
place of the caliph (ga’im maqamahu), which in itself carried the implication that the Mamluk 
sultan met every criterion of the classical imamate save Qurayshi lineage which was delivered by 
virtue of Abbasid delegation.'*? However, if an imdm received bay‘a on account of his 
overpowering strength and military, Ibn Jama‘a claimed that an imdm’s ignorance or 
blameworthiness did not invalidate his imamate, and “that anyone for whom the bay‘a is 
concluded deserves to be called khalifat rasul Allah,’ and the Qurayshi stipulation goes 
unmentioned. '**° 

Ibn Jama‘a, through his description of the imam’s duties, continues the trend of earlier 
treatises in making “sultan” synonymous with “imdm.”!*' In his discussion of the mutual 
obligations between the sultan and caliph on the one hand and the Muslim community on the 
other, it seems plain that he viewed the two leadership entities as a dyad. The nature of the duties 
addressed in Tahrir al-ahkam, however, could refer only to the Mamluk sultan, who alone had the 
strength to defend the frontiers, organize warfare, maintain (forcibly if need be) the precepts of 
shart‘a, and appoint others to uphold prayers.'**? Ibn Jama‘a’s blurring of the sultanate and 
caliphate into a single entity are analogous to the way in which the wazirate and the magistrate 
were Classically understood as separate jurisdictions which all fell under the broader notion of 
imamate as a functional whole. This interpretation suggests the reality that in the Mamluk period, 
the caliphate was an annex of the sultanate which the state was expected to keep on retainer in 
order to supply the sultan with access to Qurayshi lineage and through it, a link to God, the 
Prophet and perpetual blessings for the state. Emphasizing the importance of a Qurayshi imam 
allowed Ibn Jama‘a to remain vague about that imam’s rights, perhaps in fear of any 
repercussions he may face for explicitly defining any imperative relationship between the 


Abbasid caliph, the Mamluk sultan, and the populace. 


446 Tbn Jama‘a, Tahrir al-ahkam, 6:369-74. 
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In Tahrir al-ahkam, tbn Jama‘a advanced a view that was wholly complimentary with the 
original ideology that Baybars and his successors sought to promote: that the Mamluk sultan had 
subsumed the former role of the caliph while receiving his continuous recognition and 
cooperation. Because the sultan (with the help of the ‘u/ama’ on the religious front) could execute 
the former duties of the caliph and satisfy all the conditions of the office besides Qurayshi 
descent, Ibn Jama‘a maintains the stipulation of a Qurayshi descendant to bestow shari‘ 
legitimacy on the project and satisfy any cultural or traditional demands of the community at 
large by referring to the resident Abbasid caliph. That Ibn Jama‘a supplied a role for the Abbasid 
caliph to transmit a kind of hereditary charisma (baraka) onto the government is no small matter. 
It implies that the Abbasid caliph satisfied an important demand of traditional Islamic authority 
and the conditions of the imamate which segments of the religious establishment felt accountable 
for. The sultan alone could not satisfy all the demands of the imamate and thus failed to be an 
absolute replacement for the caliph. Thus, at least in Ibn Jama‘a’s conceptualization of what was 
both mandatory and acceptable for a functioning Islamic political entity, the sultan carried out the 
caliph’s traditional duties while the caliph, despite having little else to do, had a guaranteed role 
that was hardly as negligible as many studies of the caliphate in the post-Mongol period tend to 


suggest. !453 


Ibn Taymiyya: Dismissal of the Caliphate? 

In Harran, Syria, not long after the Mongols ended the Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad, the 
prominent Bani Taymiyya clan had been among the first notables to renew the bay ‘a pledge to 
the caliph al-Hakim brought to the city by the amir Aqiish al-Barli in 659-60/1261.'**4 Later, after 
fleeing the Mongols to Damascus, the Bani Taymiyya produced one of the most influential 


Hanbalt jurists in Islamic history, Ahmad Taq? al-Din ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). 


Debate over Ibn Taymiyya’s Understanding of the Caliphate 
Scholarly interpretations of Ibn Taymiyya’s position on the caliphate are varied to say the 


least. Recent research suggests that the wide array of conflicting positions stem from an often 


1453 Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 160. 
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selective reading of the source material.'4°° Much of the modern scholarship faithfully repeats the 
notion that Ibn Taymiyya advocated a full abolition of the caliphate, which in light of historical 
changes and the rise of sultans, he declared no longer obligatory (wajib). The conclusion itself 
seems a radical exit from the tradition of Sunni juristic treatises on the caliphate that sought to 
affirm its mandatory nature and define its power.'**° The genesis of this confused interpretation of 
Ibn Taymiyya appears to have originated with the work of the French scholar Henri Laoust.'4*” 
To arrive at his conclusions, one study has indicated that Laoust fundamentally misread at least 
two key passages of Ibn Taymiyya’s Minhdj al-sunna dealing with the Shiite occulted imam, and 
interpreted them instead as a rejection of the Sunni caliphate, whereas, in fact, Ibn Taymiyya 
clearly and consistently considered the caliphate and all of its classical (i.e., pre-Mawardi) 
stipulations to be an obligation on the uwmma to regulate itself, because the Prophet had named the 
caliphate as a model in the so-called “thirty years” hadith.'4°° In his compendium of fatwas, 


Majmii‘ al-fatawa, Ibn Taymiyya writes: 


In our view, kingship (mul/k) is essentially unlawful, and the obligation is to set up a 
Prophetic Caliphate (khilafat al-nubuwwa). This is because the Prophet said, “You 
must follow my practice and the practice of the rightly guided caliphs after me; stick 
to it and hold it fast. Refrain from innovation, for every innovation is an error.” [...] 
This hadith is therefore a command; it exhorts us to follow by necessity the practice 
of the Caliphate (of the Prophet), enjoins us to abide by it and warns us against 
deviation from it. It is a command from him and makes the establishment of the 
caliphate a definite duty [...] Again, the fact that the Prophet expressed his dislike for 
kingship that will follow the Prophetic Caliphate proves that kingship lacks in 
something which is compulsory in religion [...].!4°° 


1455 See: Banan Malkawi and Tamara Sonn, “Ibn Taymiyya on Islamic Governance,” in Islam, the State, 
and Political Authority: Medieval Issues and Modern Concerns, ed. Asma Afsaruddin (New York: 
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Ibn Taymiyya’s precise views of the Sunni caliphate are scattered and not to be found in 
his figh work on political thought, al-Siydsa al-shar‘iyya.'*° Any study of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
thought on the caliphate requires that several works be consulted and that the reader draw a 
number of inferences. Ibn Taymiyya addressed the subject with consistency in the context of 
wider discussions of authority and obedience in works such as: Majmi‘ al-fatawa, Minhdj al- 
sunna, and what amounts to a work of figh/advice literature for the Mamluk elites, a/-Siyasa al- 
shar ‘iyya.'**! More recently, Ovamir Anjum has demonstrated how the clearest exhibition of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s position on politics can be obtained from his chief epistemological and philosophical 
work, Dar’ ta ‘arud al-‘aql wa-al-naql.4? 

Ibn Taymiyya understood the caliphate as an instrument to apply the shari‘a with the aim 
of safeguarding the interests (maslaha) of the Muslim community.'** He favored the caliphate 
above mulk and held it as an idealized form of government, though, as prophesized in the “30 
years” hadith, one which might never re-emerge. He saw the caliphate as “a moral and legal 
necessity for the community’s welfare and well-being.”!* Ibn Taymiyya insisted that all rulers 
be held to the standards of the rightly-guided caliphs while also accepting that circumstances had 
made it impossible for modern rulers to uphold any such lofty standard.'4°° For Ibn Taymiyya, 
dire need had forced the permissibility of mu/k, which was not comparable to the caliphate.'*°° 

Several aspects of Ibn Taymiyya’s conceptualization of authority in Islamic government 
are worthy of mention. Ibn Taymiyya did not see one single office as the repository for political 
authority; instead, it was divided among several offices.'4°’ Based on revelation and reason, Ibn 
Taymiyya brought the focus from the caliphate to the community and sharv‘a.'*® It is possible 
that Ibn Taymiyya, who, like many authors of advice and leadership literature, valued shiira 
consultation, cooperation, and mutual advice between the ruler and the ruled, sought to promote 
the idea that Islamic society was meant to command the good and forbid the wrong, and that all 
460 Khan, Political Thought, 20. On “siydsa shar ‘iyya’ as a doctrine of Islamic law, see: Mohamad Hashim 
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political offices were merely a politicization of this Quranic notion. The substance of the 
government and how closely the rulers followed the Rashidtin model were also of greater 
importance to Ibn Taymiyya than the individual person of the ruler.'4° 

Ibn Taymiyya’s treatise on politics, al-Sivasa al-shari‘a, while containing no direct 
reference to the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo, speaks collectively to various officeholders in the 
Mamluk bureaucracy. The work itself deals with the actual performance and execution of Islamic 
governance, which has led many scholars to point to its lack of direct engagement with the 
caliphate as sufficient evidence of the author’s wholesale dismissal of the institution. As Hassan 
points out, however, the confines of the genre may have driven Ibn Taymiyya to make the 
editorial decision to address the religious intelligentsia and office holders en masse rather than 
devote individual sections to outlining the details and duties of their offices as later treatises and 
manuals by Taj al-Din al-Subki and Khalil al-Zahirt attempted to do. Failure by Ibn Taymiyya to 
speak explicitly on the caliphate, however, is not sufficient evidence to support the claim that he 


excluded it from governance. '4”° 


Ibn Taymiyya and the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo 

Recognized as a gifted religious scholar even in his own time, Ibn Taymiyya must have 
been painfully aware of what the caliphate had become in Mamluk Egypt.'*”! He viewed the 
caliphate as a “formal position and rational obligation,” and felt it essential that modern rulers 
closely followed the models of Rashidtin-style governance. The caliphate, having been endorsed 
by the Prophet Muhammad, thus outweighed any competing form of government.!*”? However, 
no ruler, no matter how well-suited or virtuous, could be a prophetic caliph until he satisfied the 
classical criteria and had acquired tangible power. Any ruler incapable of enforcing his own 
power was, for Ibn Taymiyya, simply not a ruler.'4” This included an imam with a reputable 


claim to legitimacy, which could only be seen as relevant if he were the actual ruler. For Ibn 
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Taymiyya, “rule” which required the ability to bring justice and peace to the realm, was 
impossible for a person such as the powerless Abbasid caliph of Cairo.!*4 

Ibn Taymiyya may well have thought that the wmma was too focused on formalities, 
symbols, and images when it came to the caliphate and sought instead to direct the focus of 
political thought towards reality and practicality, and opined that the divine protection of society 
stemmed from the umma itself rather than the individual imam. For Ibn Taymiyya, the 
community was the real source of legitimacy, and the caliphate was merely one of its needs. '4”° 

Where, then, did all of this leave the Abbasid line of Cairo? Some evidence in Ibn 
Taymiyya’s al-Siyasa al-shar ‘iyya suggests that the author acknowledged the legitimacy of the 
Mamluk political order by adopting a view of the Abbasid caliph of Cairo as the symbolic chief 
of the political and military hierarchy.'*” In the course of his broad advice to non-specific public 
servants for how best each might serve the state, Ibn Taymiyya addresses functionaries whether 
caliph, sultan, wali, qadi, or nad’ib. Hassan considered this statement of the descending order of 
rank both an acknowledgment and a noteworthy example of the caliph’s theoretical placement 
above the sultan and other functionaries. At the very least, Ibn Taymiyya’s arrangement suggests 
his implicit acknowledgment of the existing Mamluk governmental structure with the Abbasid 
caliph as the symbolic head of the military and religious elites.'*”’ Even if it was an arbitrary 
listing of government positions, it signifies Ibn Taymiyya’s receptivity to a Mamluk state 
structure capped by an Abbasid caliph who played an admittedly limited role.'*”* Ibn Taymiyya’s 
acceptance allows for the ceremonial Abbasid caliph who lent political legitimacy to the true 
imam or king, the Mamluk sultan. 

Seen in the proper context of Ibn Taymiyya’s anti-Shiite polemic against the hidden 


imam, however, the author utilized a particular hadith to show that multiple (successive) 


“caliphs” were the prescribed political leaders as opposed to imams commanding the 
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community’s obedience through centuries in occultation.'4”” The Prophet’s own prediction that 
such caliphs would be numerous was grounds for Ibn Taymiyya’s acceptance of nominal, post- 
Rashidiin “caliphs,” including the Umayyads and Abbasids, and elsewhere he acknowledges that 
the word “caliph” was merely a title used for political authority.'4°° 

We may conclude with the thought that although Ibn Taymiyya believed the caliphate to 
be obligatory, he did not accept that the powerless Abbasid caliph of Cairo was a true caliph in 
the classical sense of the khilafat al-nubuwwa. Nevertheless, he was uninterested (or merely 
concluded that nothing would be gained) in discrediting the sitting Abbasid caliph who was 
merely superfluous in his conceptualization of Islamic politics. If Ibn Taymiyya’s thought 
critiqued the political situation that he encountered, its essence was that the caliph, if he were 


really to lead on the classical model, should behave more like his “rightly-guided” early 


predecessors. 


Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 771/1370) and the Hierarchy of Mamluk Authority 
The Syrian scholar and Shafi‘t gadi Taj al-Din al-Subki, while best known for his 
encyclopedia of scholars sharing his legal rite, Tabagat al-Shdfi ‘iyva, also authored the briefer 
and more unusual Mu id al-ni'am wa-mubid al-niqam, an advice manual treating over 100 
positions and offices in the Mamluk period.'**! Dealing with the theme of good intentions and 
gratitude (shukr), the Mu id provides a sharp critique of the Mamluk government and members of 
the ‘ulama’ which al-Subki viewed as having strayed from historic ideals. The work focuses on 


how Mamluk functionaries, by expressing thanks, might best curry God’s favor. 
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The first public office to be treated by the Mu ‘id is the caliphate.'**? There is perhaps 
some implicit significance in the author’s decision to treat the caliphate first as the most 
symbolically important position.'*° 

The author directs his remarks generally to the occupant of the caliphal office, though his 
instructions for the caliph do not appear to reflect the contemporaneous Abbasid caliphate with its 
inability to adjudicate the affairs of litigants. Instead, Taj al-Din al-Subki assumes that any caliph 
ought to possess some modicum of power to dispense justice. The Mu ‘id warns the caliph against 
approximating the deplorable judicial behavior of the Mamluks who, according to the author, had 
partiality for whichever party was first to deliver a complaint or grievance. He diagnoses the 
hearts of the Mamluks as drowned in heedlessness, likening their corrupt justice system to dry 
arid land, so desperate to absorb water that it would not differentiate between cool, clear water 
and hot, viscous swill.'484 

Taj al-Din al-Subk7 stresses that the caliph did not owe his divine appointment to office 
(wilaya) to his intellect or virtue, but purely to God’s will for which he must have perpetual 
gratitude.!**> The only true demands on the caliph are that he must equally exercise justice among 
his people and also engage in actively cultivating God’s pleasure through acts of worship such as 
fasting and night prayer. It is imperative that the caliph not neglect either of these corollaries lest 
he risk the displeasure of God and be made to forfeit his wilaya.'4*° 

It is thus that the author’s idealized demands on the caliphate do not reflect entirely the 
classical caliphate of the treatises on political theory, or the realities of the contemporary Abbasid 
caliphate. Taj al-Din al-Subki’s configuration acknowledges that the caliphate has been stripped 
of certain prerogatives such as military leadership, which is formally the domain of the sultan, but 
insists that the caliph be someone who can ensure impartiality and righteousness for the 
population. 

Wilaya for all positions of authority stems from God and the author clearly lays out the 
caliph’s obligations to religion and justice. For the author of the Mu 7d, divine decree alone has 
mandated the caliph’s position and time in office. Taj al-Din al-Subk1 sees the caliph foremost as 
a religious leader, directly responsible to God, yet one who should dispense justice in some 


capacity as an adjudicator between disputing parties. 
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See: “Loss of Caliphate,” 169. 
484 Taj al-Din al-Subki, Mu ‘id, 23. 
485 Tbid., 24. 
486 Thid. 
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While the caliph is an important authority in the hierarchy of the Mu ‘7d, al-Subki leaves 
no doubt that the Mamluk sultan is the true source of strength in the government. The author 
similarly demands the sultan to uphold justice, but includes more sharpened criticism that 
underscores the sultan’s primary duty of making war on the enemies of faith and overseeing the 
military infrastructure which also included the proper distribution of igfa‘s to responsible amirs 
who would not horde wealth or deprive the central government of revenue. That the sultan is the 
chief authority is also indicated by Taj al-Din al-Subki’s bold declaration that he is the great 
imam (al-imam al-a‘zam), a title previously reserved exclusively for the Abbasid caliph, to which 
one modern historian has drawn attention as a unique development in the history of Islamic 
political theory.'*8? By keeping the sultan in the foreground as acting political leader while 
limiting his effective status to a position of justice and piety, al-Subki may have been interested in 
resurrecting the view of the caliph as a scholar, based on the classical stipulation of treatises by 
al-Mawardi and al-Ghazali that the caliph be a man capable of performing ijtihad.'*** Hardly able 
or equipped to personally handle matters of religion, it was up to the sultan to consult the 
religious intelligentsia and rule under their sanction rather than abandon sharv‘a rule in favor of 
custom and siydsa, which al-Subki considered an exercise in futility. '** 

Like other jurists of the Mamluk period, Taj al-Din al-Subki’s view of the political 
hierarchy, complete with its acknowledgment of the caliph’s authority and the notable recognition 
of the sultan as al-imam al-a‘zam, supports the existing Mamluk political system that nominally 
recognized an Abbasid caliph at its pinnacle and demanded that he be devoted to the business of 
religion and to serving as a symbol of Mamluk justice. Perhaps aware that the caliph was no 
longer able to execute affairs of his own volition, the tone of the Mu ‘7d is harsher on the sultan as 


the true authority. 


'487 Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 196. In an earlier discussion of the imam al-a‘zam title in the 
Mamluk context, M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes interpreted the sultans’ use of the title as both a deliberate 
theft of caliphal prestige and an attempt to usurp the standing of the “greatest imam.” Nevertheless, it was 
impossible to completely absorb all of the special qualities afforded to a Commander of the Faithful who 
many still viewed as imam par excellence. See: La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks d’aprés les auteurs 
arabes: description géographique, économique et administrative précédée d’une introduction sur 
lorganisation gouvernementale (Paris, 1923), xxix; ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al- 
mamalik wa-rusimuhum fi Misr: dirdsa shamila lil-nuzum al-siyasiyya (Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjli al- 
Misriyya, 1979), 1:29, 35-6. The traditional association of the title with the caliph did not deter later sultans 
such as Qaytbay, who, along with “khdadim al-haramayn,” had “al-imam al-a ‘zam” engraved on his tomb 
inscription. See: Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum. Premiere partie. Egypte. Mémoires 
publiés par les membres de la Mission archéologique francaise au Caire t. 19 fasc. 3. (Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1979), 434-6. 

1488 Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 196; Crone, God’s Rule, 238-40. I will elaborate on this idea below 
in Chapter 6. 

1489 Thid. 
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Ibn Khaldin and the Collapse of Abbasid ‘asabiyya 

A highly nuanced reading of the caliphate and its implications in Mamluk society 
emerges from the lauded work of the political theoretician and social historian ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Khaldtin. Active in the mid-fourteenth century at various courts across North Africa and 
Spain, the author of the celebrated Muqaddima moved to Mamluk Cairo for an appointment as 
chief Maliki qadi at the behest of the sultan Barqiiq in 786/1384.'4”° Although Ibn Khaldin is 
primarily considered a historian, his idealized views in the Muqaddima, supplemented by his 
historical and autobiographical writing are pertinent to the aims of the present chapter.'4”! 

Ibn Khaldiin spent his final years in Egypt refining the prolegomena to his history in light 
of his experiences in Mamluk service.'*°? The Mugaddima begins with a general discussion of 
human civilization, followed by a detailed discourse on bedouin life, tribal politics and the rise of 
what the author describes as party spirit or group solidarity (‘asabiyya).'4° The third chapter 
(bab) of the Mugaddima focuses on the nature of rule, particularly in cases of dynasty, royal 
authority (mulk), the caliphate and other ranks of government.'*4 The wealth of theory and 
historical example in Ibn Khalditin’s writing facilitates an examination of the author’s excursus on 
the classical caliphate and its implications for contemporary Egyptian politics. His views may 
provide a better context for the role of the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk society. 

Ibn Khaldiin’s thought regards the caliphate as the pinnacle of human leadership and 
social organization. Much like Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, Ibn Khalditin’s ideas on justice and ideal 
governance come at the end of a long work which culminates in a discussion of social and 
political organization in the context of mankind’s need for cooperation and civilized urban 


society.'*°5 For the author, it is the only legitimate form of government; all other forms are 


490 Ton Khaldiin, al-Ta ‘rif bi-Ibn Khaldiin wa-rihlatihi gharban wa-sharqan (Cairo, 1951), 254; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:207-8. 

1491 Exploration of Ibn Khaldiin’s views will be limited to three works: his presentation of the caliphate and 
secular authority (mulk) as expressed in the Muqaddima, the relevant sections of his history, Kitab al-‘ibar 
(referenced in this dissertation as Ta ’rikh al-‘allama Ibn Khaldin), and his autobiographical work al-Ta ‘rif 
bi-Ibn Khaldiin. 

1492 Mohamed Talbi, “Ibn Khaldiin,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 3:825-8. 

1493 *Abd al-Rahman ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddimat Ibn Khaldiin (Beirut: Dar al-Arqam, 2001), 156-7. On 
‘asabiyya in the Mugaddima, see: Linda T. Darling, “Social Cohesion (‘Asabiyya) and Justice in the Late 
Medieval Middle East,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 49, no. 2 (2007): 329-57. 

‘494 Tbn Khaldiin, Mugqaddima, 184-333. 

495 Al-Tisi, Nasirean Ethics, 187-91; Ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 73-5, 221-62, 417-68. The similarly 
influential works of al-Tisi, Ibn Khaldiin, and the fifteenth century Persian thinker Jalal al-Din Davani 
likely helped transmit important philosophies of government administration such as the Circle of Justice to 
later Ottoman intellectuals. On this point, see: Broadbridge, “Royal Authority, Justice, and Order in 
Society,” 232; Linda T. Darling, “Medieval Egyptian Society and the Concept of the Circle of Justice,” 
Mamluk Studies Review 10, no. 2 (2006): 2; idem, A History of Social Justice and Political Power in the 
Middle East: The Circle of Justice from Mesopotamia to Globalization (London: Routledge, 2013), 103-25. 
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condemned to ultimate failure after a protracted period of weakening.'*° Ibn Khaldiin’s 


understanding of the caliphate contained a powerful component of the ruler’s responsibility to 


1497 


protect religion alongside the best interests (maslaha) of the public,'*”’ as well as to govern the 


world through Islamic shari‘a.'4°8 The work of al-Mawardi also proved an important authority for 
Ibn Khaldiin who used the eleventh century scholar’s Ahkam al-sultaniyya in his own discussions 


of the laws and conditions pertaining to governing functions which formerly fell under caliphal 
jurisdiction.'4°° 

For Ibn Khaldin and his predecessors, the paramount period was encapsulated by the 
“rightly-guided” caliphs who reigned free of the less honorable concept of mulk (royal authority). 
Arab ‘asabiyya demanded that rulers continue to be styled as “caliphs” which facilitated a period 
of coexistence between caliphate and mulk. While far from ideal, mu/k imposed restraint and 


prevented anarchy, and in the hands of strongmen, ensured the collection of taxes and the 


dispatch of military expeditions.'*° 


Ibn Khaldin’s presentation confirms that the Abbasids, the quintessential “destroyed 
dynasty,” was, by the author’s time, so far along the road of decay that any discussion of their 
political or military power whatsoever was a non-starter. Ibn Khaldiin clearly expresses his theory 
that the Abbasids had lost what little had remained of the caliphate by the latter half of the ninth 


century and although the office had persisted as mu/k for many centuries, even that had vanished 


prior to the Mongol invasions.'*°! 


Mamluk ‘asabiyya vs. Abbasid ‘asabiyya 
Indebted to the good graces of the sultan Barqtiq, Ibn Khaldtin wrote glowingly of the 


Mamluk legacy as protectors of Islam and expressed his belief that their military system 


1496 Gibb first studied the sequence of the Muqaddima chapters dealing with various forms of government 
and found that the entire discussion culminates in the caliphate whereupon Ibn Khalditn launches a lengthy 
exposition of its supremacy. See: “The Islamic Background of Ibn Khalditin’s Political Theory,” Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies 7, no. 1 (1933): 30-1. 

'497 Tbn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 222. 

1498 Thid., 222-3, 234. 

499 For ways in which al-Mawardi affected Ibn Khaldiin’s understanding of gadis and muftis, see: 
Morimoto Kosei, “What Ibn Khaldtin Saw: The Judiciary of Mamluk Egypt,” Mamlak Studies Review 6 
(2002): 111, 121. Thomas Arnold has also pointed out an interesting divergence between al-Mawardi and 
Ibn Khaldtin by way of the latter’s clear understanding that the caliphal office had undergone great change 
under the dynasties that held it, and that after the reign of Hartin al-Rashid, it had lost its essential features. 
See: Caliphate, 76. 

1500 Thn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 219. 

1501 For Ibn Khaldiin, the classical caliphate had disappeared among the descendants of the Umayyad 
caliphs Mu‘awiya and ‘Abd al-Malik (whose reigns contained characteristics of true caliphate) and after a 
brief resurgence among the early Abbasids, disappeared definitively among the descendants of Hartn al- 
Rashid when “only the name [of the caliphate] remained.” See: Mugaddima, 240. 
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possessed a unique efficacy capable of transcending the typical rise and fall of dynasties.!°°? The 
Kitab al-‘ibar contains a famous description of the Abbasid caliphate, mired in centuries of 
corruption, on the eve of the Mamluks’ rise to power. In it, the historian depicts the Abbasids as a 
dynasty “drowned in decadence and luxury” until its overthrow by the Tatars “who eliminated the 
seat of the caliphate and coveted the splendor of the lands” until God sent the Mamluks to rescue 
Islam, preserve order and defend the lands they had entered through slavery. 
Contemporary Politics in Cairo 

Despite a lengthy treatment of the classical caliphate, Ibn Khaldin, like others writing 
under the Mamluks, remains vague about the status of the institution by his own time. The 
Mugqaddima contains only sparse references to the Cairo caliphs, though Ibn Khaldtin mentions 
them in relation to the difficulty with which dynasties are established in heterogeneous societies 
fraught with tension due to rival forms of ‘asabiyya.'° He presents contemporary Egypt and 
Syria as the antithesis to such situations and portrays Mamluk domains as free of such disunited 


group feeling: 


In Egypt mulk is established at the height of tranquility, as there are few dissenters 

(khawarij) or tribal groups (‘as@’ib),'°© rather there is the sultan and his subjects. 

Egypt’s ruling dynasty is comprised of Turkish kings and their factions who seize 

power consecutively among themselves, while the caliphate is named to an Abbasid 

descendant of the caliphs of Baghdad.'*°° 

Without defining the relationship or outlining a hierarchical structure that included the 
sultanate and caliphate, Ibn Khaldtn conveys the powerlessness of the latter while 
acknowledging its institutional persistence. Rule changed hands only among the Mamluks, while 
the sultanate and caliphate seemed to exist as two isolated phenomena in society. 


In several places, Ibn Khaldiin expressed his view of dynasties that usurped power and 


prerogative from the Abbasid caliphs. This might reflect a truer expression of his analysis of the 





1502 «Abd al-Rahman ibn Khaldiin, Ta ’rikh al-‘allama Ibn Khaldin (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1961), 
5:802. See also: Ulrich Haarmann, “Ideology and History, Identity and Alterity: The Arab Image of the 
Turk from the ‘Abbasids to Modern Egypt,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 20, no. 2 (1988): 
182; Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 228-31, Irwin, “Mamluk History and Historians,” 166. 

1503 Tbn Khaldiin, Ta’rikh, 5:802. For a lengthier treatment of Ibn Khaldiin’s remarks on the Mamluk 
training process, see: Little, “Religion under the Mamluks,” 165-7; David Ayalon, “Mamlikiyyat: (A) A 
First Attempt to Evaluate the Mamlik Military System; (B) Ibn Khaldun’s View of the Mamlik 
Phenomenon,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 2 (1980): 340-9; idem, “The Mamliks and Ibn 
Xaldiin,” [srael Oriental Studies 10 (1980): 11-3. 

1504 Thn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 195-6. 

1505 Thid., 195. This had been the case in Syria during the age of the Israelites. 

1506 Thid., 196. 
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Mamluk realm that he dared not write while in their service.!°"’ Ibn Khaldiin wrote that when the 
ruler had been usurped and forced into seclusion by others, the new dominating figure [in this 
case the Buyid amir], while relying on the group solidarity of the tribal supporters that brought 
him to power, could only hope to enjoy the fruits of the original [Arab and Abbasid] ‘asabiyvya: 


The one who usurps authority may be among the possessors of ‘asabiyya of the tribe 

that obtained kingship. He does not plan to take power and subvert kingship 

conspicuously, rather he merely appropriates its fruits (i.e. commanding the good and 

forbidding the wrong, binding and loosening, confirming and deposing), while giving 

the impression to the people of the [Abbasid] dynasty that he disposes affairs on their 

behalf, exercising the ruler’s orders from behind the curtain. He withdraws from the 

attributes of kingship and its symbols and royal titles in hope of avoiding suspicion, 

despite fully exercising control in his own right.!>% 

The Mamluks, unlike earlier rulers who wished to distance themselves from the caliphal 
figureheads under their tutelage, sought a more direct absorption of Abbasid attributes in their 
attempt to present their capital as the new bulwark of Islamdom. Keenly aware that the caliphate 
had been depreciated by his own time, Ibn Khaldtin was a careful self-censor of his remarks on 
the Mamluk regime. In an analysis of what happens when a leader’s control is usurped by 
unauthorized advisors or underlings, Ibn Khaldtn mentions Turkish, Buyid, and Seljuq 
domination of the Abbasid caliphs, along with the eunuch Kaftr’s (d. 357/968) usurpation of two 
Ikhshidid princes in tenth century Egypt.'°°? The author’s ideas on the child rulers of weakened 
dynasties have bearing on the later Qalawunid sultans, many of whom were adolescents subject to 
the whims of their fathers’ amirs.'*'° To be sure, there are parallels with the Mamluk context in 
regard to the regime’s seizure of Abbasid prerogatives. It is unsurprising that Ibn Khaldiin avoids 
direct comparison with the contemporary situation of Egypt and instead praises his Mamluk 
patrons. 

The Muqaddima avoided controversial topics in recent history, such as the Mamluk 
takeover from the popular Ayyubids and the rise of Barqtiq and the Circassian slaves at the 
expense of the entrenched Bahri Turkish line of Qalawunid sultans supported by Mamluk custom 


and tradition. Addressing such topics to illustrate theories of usurpation could prove just as 


seditious as an unflattering interpretation of Mamluk protection of Abbasid survivors. Instead, Ibn 


1507 Haarmann, “Injustice of the Turks,” 62. More generally on this theme, see: Leo Strauss, Persecution 
and the Art of Writing (West Port, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1952), 7-37. 

1508 Tbn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 218. 

1509 Thid., 217-8. 

'510 Thid. See also: Jo Van Steenbergen, ““‘Is Anyone My Guardian...?? Mamlik Under-age Rule and the 
Later Qalawinids,” Al-Masaq 19, no. 1 (2007): 55-65. 
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Khaldiin downplayed the significance of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo and presented a positive 


image of Mamluk deeds done solely for the sake of Islam. 


Imamate of the Sultan 

Sections of the Mugaddima and Kitab al-‘ibar move towards a legitimization of Mamluk 
Egypt and the position of its sultan. Ibn Khaldtin understood the classical caliphate as substitution 
for the Prophet, and wrote that imam and caliph were synonymous terms for the preserver of 
religion and the person responsible for political leadership. The author of the Muqaddima 
observed that in recent times, “sultan” could be added to a list of terms recognizing the executor 
of duties traditionally carried out by the imam or caliph.'*'' He also notes that in some cases, 
bay‘a could be given to anyone who seized power.'*” 

To clear the way for a jurisprudential recognition of the Mamluk sultan as imam, Ibn 
Khaldiin eliminated Qurayshi descent as a stipulation.'*'? In line with his theories of decline, the 
prestige and ‘asabiyya of the Quraysh had grown obsolete as the caliphs grew too feeble for 
office and non-Arabs surpassed them.'*'* Perhaps wishing to bring reality in line with his 
theories, Ibn Khaldtin demanded that the leader necessarily required membership in the group 
with the strongest ‘asabiyya to better protect the common interests of Islamic society.!°'° If the 
argument was that Qurayshi descent was a source of baraka, the shari‘a was simply unconcerned 
with providing blessings in its mandates; rather its concern was public interest, which defined by 
Ibn Khaldiin, was little more than regard for ‘asabiyya.'>'© Thus for Ibn Khaldiin, when a ruler 
possesses legitimacy, he has the right to obedience. Ibn Khaldtin sees the Mamluk sultan as 
qualified for leadership in that he had sufficient knowledge of Islam (by virtue of access to the 


‘ulama’), was free and able to act, and was a member of the group with the strongest ‘asabiyya. 


That the caliph or ruler must be free to act was an important stipulation, which included 
those who may be restricted by imprisonment and suppressed by usurpers. Specifically in the 


instance that some of the caliph’s “helpers” turn the tables and take power at his expense: 


Supervision then shifts to the one who has gained power (a/-mustawali), for if he 
proceeds according to the precepts of religion, justice, and praiseworthy policies, his 


511 Tbn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 223. 

5!2 Thid. 

513 Tbid., 225-7 (On Qurayshi descent). 

514 Thid., 226. Little wonder that the Ottoman Turks later cultivated enduring respect for Ibn Khaldiin and 
his views on Qurayshi descent. See: H. A. R. Gibb, “Lutff Pasa on the Ottoman Caliphate,” Oriens 15 
(1962): 287-95. 

5!5 Ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 227. 

5!6 Thid., 226-7. 
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decrees are permitted, and if not, the Muslims must seek assistance from one who 
will remove his hand and repel the malady he has inflicted, until the reinstatement of 
the caliph’s abilities. !>!7 


That the community must refer to the one who imprisoned the caliph, reflects the notion 
that such a state of affairs was acceptable to the ‘ulamda’ so long as Islam appeared to be served, 
prayer was upheld, and gadis could be appointed to make rulings and counsel the ruler. The 
Mamluk sultan was formally the caliph’s deputy, while the caliph himself remained in 
confinement. The arrangement seemed to satisfy Ibn Khaldtin so long as the sultan acted justly 


and in accordance with Islamic shari‘a. 


Thus with the term “sultan” as a functional synonym of khalifa and imam, the foregoing 
of Quraysht descent and the rejection of a restricted caliph, all signs point to Ibn Khaldiin’s 
theoretical acceptance of the Mamluk sultan Barqtiq as an imam who ruled through mulk, while 
the caliphate existed in an undefined capacity, presumably until the time when a true caliphate in 


line with the idealized view of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Khaldiin could be restored. 


Historical presentation of the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 

In Kitab al-‘ibar, the chronicle adjoined to the Mugaddima, Ibn Khaldtn’s narrative is 
broken into sections arranged with separate headings devoted to battles, coups, and affairs of 
great importance.'*!* Despite an awareness of the marginal role of the caliphate by his own time, 
Ibn Khaldtn afforded the Abbasids of Cairo significance enough in his historical presentation, 
devoting no fewer than five breakaway sections to discuss events of interest, particularly deaths 
and successions in the Abbasid family.'°!? In these sections on the Cairo caliphs, Ibn Khaldin 
covers the seven Abbasid family members of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries who received 
bay‘a in Egypt down to al-Mutawakkil. His decision to order events around the Abbasid 
caliphate, as well as separate passages devoted to its incumbents, may have been an attempt to 
follow the conventions of earlier historians that closely followed caliphal milestones and the 
family succession. 

In his coverage of the investitures of the first two caliphs by Baybars, Ibn Khaldin offers 
little indication of the significance of the reestablishment of the caliphate in Egypt, although he 


describes the lands as “destitute without the caliphate until Baybars renewed and reconstructed its 


‘S17 Thid., 225. 

'518 For some remarks on Ibn Khaldiin’s value as a historical source, see: Donald P. Little, An Introduction 
to Mamluk Historiography: An Analysis of Arabic Annalistic and Biographical Sources for the Reign of al- 
Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qala’in (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1970), 75-6. 

'S19 Thn Khaldiin, Ta ’rikh, 5: 825-7, 893, 947. 
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throne.”!°”° Ibn Khaldiin’s treatment of the Mamluks ends during the 791/1389 coup of the amirs 
Yalbugha and Mintash who jointly ousted Barqigq. Upon gaining prominence over his partner, 
Mintash used the caliph and chief qadis to legitimize himself by forcing them to sign a document 
declaring Barqiiq an outlaw and enemy of Islam.!*?! Ibn Khaldiin, Maliki qadi at the time, chafed 
at the experience, feeling himself little better than an impotent caliph.'*” 

Over a decade later, after Barqiiq’s death in 801/1399, Temi invaded Syria and later 
granted amnesty to Damascus on 11 Rajab 803/25 February 1401. Ibn Khaldiin was dispatched to 
meet the conqueror as part of an embassy sent by the late Mamluk sultan’s son and successor, al- 
Nasir Faraj.'*?? An Abbasid claimant accompanied the delegation from Cairo and in Temiir’s 
presence, began pressing an independent claim counter to the reigning caliph al-Mutawakkil in 
Cairo. Turning to Ibn Khaldiin for a professional opinion, Temiir questioned the scholar on his 
legal and historical views on the caliphate and Abbasid legitimacy. !°** 

The unnamed Abbasid prince complained to Temiir that al-Mutawakkil lacked sufficient 
legal support (mustanad) to justify his claim and requested intervention to obtain the caliphate on 
legal grounds. Promising justice, Temiir summoned a group of jurists and qadis and invited Ibn 
Khaldin to present his own opinion. Claiming a stronger genealogical right to the family office, 
the Abbasid also cited a prophetic tradition proposing that the caliphate “belonged to the 
Abbasids as long as the world endured.”’** Ibn Khaldiin and his colleagues roundly dismissed 
the hadith prompting Temiir to request elaboration as to why the caliphate had been an exclusive 
Abbasid prerogative to begin with. 

Ibn Khalditn explains that leadership had been in dispute among Muslims since the death 
of the Prophet, and after a brief summation of Sunni, Shiite, and Kharijite positions, discusses the 
formulation and spread of official Abbasid propaganda (da‘wa). With the advent of the first 
Abbasid caliph Abt al-‘Abbas al-Saffah (132-6/749-54), the Abbasids and their supporters, 
commanding irresistible ‘asabiyya, demanded obedience from all other groups.'°”° Rule remained 


in the Abbasid family “either by designation or choice by the people of the age” until the last 





1520 Thid., 5:825-8. 

'21 Tbn Khaldiin, Ta ‘rif, 329-31; Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujiim al-zahira ft mulik Misr wa-al-Qahira, 
ed. Ibrahim ‘Alt Tarkhan (Cairo, 1971), 11:360-1; Muhammad ibn Ilyas, Bada‘ al-zuhur fi waqa i‘ al- 
duhur, ed. Muhammad Mustafa (Cairo, 1982-4), 1:2:417. See also: Julien Loiseau, Les Mamelouks: X1Ile - 
XVIe siécle; une expérience du pouvoir dans I’Islam médiéval (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 2014), 124. 

'522 Thn Khaldin, Ta ‘rif, 330-1. 

'523 Thn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:208-9. 

'524 Thn Khaldin, Ta ‘rif, 374-6. 

'525 Thid., 374-5. 

1526 Thid., 376. 
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caliph of Baghdad. Ibn Khalditin ends his remarks with an endorsement of the legacy of the 


Mamluk caliphate project and the status quo in Cairo: 


When Hiilagii took possession of Baghdad and put [al-Musta‘sim] to death, his 

kinsmen dispersed. Some took up residence in Egypt, including Ahmad al-Hakim, 

from the progeny of al-Rashid, who was appointed to office in Cairo by al-Zahir 

Baybars with the concurrence of the military electorate (ah/ al-hall wa-al-‘aqd min 

al-jund) and the jurists. Authority (amr) has been transmitted in his house down to 

the present one who is in Cairo; no deviation from this is known.!>?’ 

Perhaps appreciative of the reply, Temiir promptly ejected the Abbasid prince from his 
presence.'”® Through his statements on the enduring legacy of the Abbasid caliphate Ibn Khaldiin 
protected Mamluk supremacy and defended the tradition of the caliphate while attempting to 
appear diplomatic in the ominous presence of Temiir and the ideological and military challenges 
he posed. 

In short, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain Ibn Khaldiin’s explicit position on the 
Abbasid caliphate of Cairo in light of his indifference and careful self-censorship. There is no 
doubt that he understood Abbasid ‘asabiyya to have been destroyed by the late ninth century and 
the vestiges of it which he observed in Cairo, while devoid of true power, were a potent reminder 
of tradition and legacy. He acknowledged the reigning Abbasid al-Mutawakkil as caliph in name, 
and even emphasized the caliphate’s traditional importance in conversation with Temiir. 
Nevertheless, he curbed his discussion of its true lack of political relevance, perhaps careful of its 
controversial nature among his Mamluk hosts. While longing for government to return to an 
Arabo-Muslim, Rashidiin-style caliphate, he believed in the legitimate authority and entitlement 
of the group with the strongest ‘asabiyva: the Mamluks in his own time. As a pragmatist he saw 
the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo as acutely irrelevant pageantry which pandered to an outmoded 
‘asabiyya yet one which still mattered to the designs of dominant Mamluk group solidarity. 
While praising the Mamluks directly in his Kitab al-‘ibar and indirectly in the Muqaddima, he 
legitimized their government while subliminally pointing to its flaws in comparison with the 
classical caliphate. 

Ibn Khalditin’s thought expands upon two important themes: the gradual erosion of 
Abbasid ‘asabiyya and the need for a true caliphate. There is some contradiction in this 
presentation. As a historian, he flatters the Mamluks by casting them as rescuers of a corrupt 
Abbasid dynasty in decline. He likewise projects acceptance of the notion that the Abbasid caliph 
formally delegates the sultan with all of the caliphal prerogatives. It is unclear if he thought that 





1527 Thid. 
1528 Thid. 
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the Mamluks were sent by God to restore the caliphate, or whether they absorbed and remade it in 
their own image with the Mamluk sultan as acting imam of the Muslim community. 

It can be safely argued that Ibn Khaldtin’s admiration for the Mamluk system came 
complete with its element of being blessed by Abbasid legitimacy. While his pragmatic impulse 
may have been to ignore the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo, its place in tradition and its significance 
to the Mamluk program forced him to accept it as part of a functioning whole and he relegated it 
to its place in the background. The Muqaddima contains Ibn Khaldiin’s longing for the 
resurrection of an Arabo-Islamic ‘asabiyya to revive the classical Rashidtin-style caliphate, and 
like Ibn Taymiyya, the author interpreted the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo as a symbolic 
placeholder until the time that such a situation might arise. 

Islamic sentimentality, cultural affinity, and regard for the Mamluks stopped Ibn Khalditin 
from arguing that the contemporary caliphate failed to serve a purpose. Instead, he tiptoed around 
it, acknowledged its nominal nature, and moved on. It had no bearing on his theories and, having 
no wish to discredit it, he merely chose not to engage it without explicitly advocating that it had 


no place in politics. !°”? 


Al-Qalqashandi and the New Abbasid Capital 

The scholar and chancery secretary Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418) 
is best known to modern scholars for his works devoted to the secretarial genre (adab al-kitab), 
notably his scribal encyclopedia Subh al-a’sha which, on the basis of its contents, was likely 
prepared as a manual for would-be scribal secretaries to learn classical document composition. !°*° 
After the completion of the Subh in about 814-5/1412, al-Qalqashandi spent his last six years 
preparing a shorter compilation of its documents pertaining to the caliphate, in part, for the 
edification of the reigning Abbasid caliph of Cairo, Dawid al-Mu‘tadid II (816-45/1414-41).!%*! 
Entitled Ma ‘athir al-inafa fi ma‘alim al-khilafa, the author prefaced the collection with a brief 
treatise on the caliphate and a caliphal history covering the men that had held the office from the 


days of Abii Bakr al-Siddig down to al-Mu‘tadid II of Cairo.'**? Providing, it seems, the caliph, as 





1529 This contention stands in opposition to Ann Lambton’s unreferenced claim that in regard to the 
Abbasid caliph of Cairo, Ibn Khaldin “flatly declared that he was not a caliph.” See: State and Government 
in Medieval Islam, 138. 

1530 Tn preparing the work, al-Qalqashandi made use of previous works of the genre including two 
noteworthy specimens: al-Ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif by Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari and the Kitab tathqif 
al-ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif of Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh. See: Anne F. Broadbridge, “Diplomatic 
Conventions in the Mamluk Sultanate,” Annales islamologiques 41 (2007): 105. 

‘S31 C, E. Bosworth, “al-Kalkashandi,” Encyclopaedia of Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 4:510. On al- 
Qalqashandi, see: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:149-50. 

'532 Much of the same material is included in volumes 5, 6, 9, and 10 of the Subh. 
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well as aspiring courtiers, with a holistic view of the caliphate, both the Subh and the Ma ‘athir 
approach everything from the etymology and grammatical history of the Arabic word khalifa to 
the history of titulature chosen by the caliphs.'°* 

Al-Qalqashandi’s Ma ‘athir reflects on a century and a half of the Abbasid caliphate in 
Cairo, flattering al-Mu‘tadid I and his recent ancestors while instructing the caliph in history, 
propriety, and the traditions of his office. Al-Qalqashandt names the caliph al-imam al-a ‘zam and 
applies the title to several of the caliphs.'*** The author recognizes a distinct place for the Abbasid 
caliphate in Cairo, and although he treats the reigning caliph with a degree of pomp, he does not 
seem to over-emphasize the reality of the caliphate’s role in his theoretical writing, which drew 
heavily on al-Mawardi’s Ahkam al-sultdniyya.'>*> If al-Qalqashandi’s image of the Abbasid 
caliph seems exaggerated, one must remember that the work is dedicated to an incumbent 
Abbasid caliph and some embellishment was only fitting. 

Al-Qalqashandi draws attention to the historic position of the caliphate, praising the line 
of al-‘Abbas for tirelessly carrying the burdens of imposing the shart ‘a, to be rewarded by the 
assurance that the caliphate would remain in the Abbasid family. The author claims that the 
presence of the caliph maintained uninterrupted support for the shari‘a until the Mongols, and 
ascribes to it a legacy of defending religion, property, and Islamic territory while maintaining 


public and private order.'*° 


Egypt as the Caliphal Seat 
Al-Qalqashandi opens the Ma ‘athir with praise to God for bringing the Abbasid caliphate 
to the Mamluk realm which he identifies as the Heartland of Islam (Baydat al-Islam). The notion 
that Egypt had emerged as the heart of the Sunni world was an important theme for religious 
scholars as well as bureaucrats, who understood the Mamluk sultanate as having attained 
distinction over other regimes, due in large part to the transformation of Egypt into the abode of 
the Abbasid caliphate, a development which entered the Mamluk regime into an advanced stage 


of empire as a foundation for Islamdom at large.'**’ We may venture to suggest that the attitude 





33 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 5:444-7; idem, Ma’athir al-indfa fi ma‘Glim al-khilafa, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar 
Ahmad Farraj (Kuwait, 1964), 1:8-12, 17-29. 

534 Al-Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:1. See also: ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Kitab tathgif al-ta ‘rif bi- 
al-mustalah al-sharif, ed. Rudolf Vesely (Cairo, 1987), 7. 

35 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:29-80. 

36 Thid., 1:2. 

537 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 1:31; idem, Ma’athir, 1:1. See also: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 372; Muhsin 
Jassim al-Musawi, “Vindicating a Profession or a Personal Career? Al-Qalqashandi’s Magamah in 
Context,” Mamluk Studies Review 7, no. 1 (2003): 134. Before al-Qalqashandi, the scribal secretary Ibn 
Fadlallah al-‘Umari identified Cairo, because of the presence of the caliph and the righteous scholars, with 
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of al-Qalqashandi approximates the modern phenomenon of “civic pride” in his residence in 


Mamluk Cairo, the effective successor to Abbasid Baghdad: 


[The caliphate’s] pavilion was entrusted to Egypt and thus was no longer in need. 

[The Abbasid caliphate] set down its baggage and walking staff at [Egypt’s] elegant 

courtyard and [Egypt] offered its shade and became the abode of the imamate (Dar 

al-Imama) and the dome of tranquility (Qubbat al-Salam) for it was known that 

Egypt was the best destination and that [the caliphate] had no further need of 

Baghdad.!*38 

The author’s choice of epithets of two famous Iraqi cities, the Abbasid political capital of 
Baghdad (Dar al-Salam) and a major hub of religious learning in Basra (OQubbat al-Salam) is no 
coincidence as he asserts that Mamluk Cairo, with its Abbasid caliph, has succeeded them both 
and eclipsed their significance. Nevertheless, al-Qalqashandi’s characterization of the Abbasid 
caliphate as a wandering traveler or bedouin that set down its belongings is more reminiscent of 
an honored guest than a lost king returning to reclaim his kingdom. 

Elsewhere in al-Qalgashandi’s works, the author encourages Cairo to assume its rightful 
place alongside the other prestigious Islamic capitals: Medina of the Rashidiin caliphs, Umayyad 
Damascus, and Abbasid Baghdad.'**° The author observes that ever since the Abbasid caliph al- 
Hakim had been settled in Cairo’s al-Kabsh district by al-Ashraf Khalil in 690/1291, God had 


allowed traces of the Prophet’s legacy to remain in the kingdom. '*“° 


Al-Qalqashandi on Titulary 
Al-Qalqashandi explains persisting Abbasid practices in Cairo including the use of 
official epithets (algab) by the Rashidtn caliphs such as ‘abd Allah in official correspondence in 
which the caliph wished to present himself as “God’s servant.” He also mentions the Fatimid 


laqab, wali Allah, which the Abbasids of Cairo adopted for official correspondence to announce 





such epithets as “umm al-mamalik,” “hadirat al-bilad,’ and “dar al-khilafa.” See: Al-Ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah 
al-sharif, ed. Samir al-Droubi (Karak, 1992), 2:247. The theme of Egypt’s preeminence as seat of the 
caliphate is also picked up later in the fifteenth century by al-Suytti (see discussion below in Chapter 4) 
and Abt Hamid al-Qudst (d. 888/1483) who identifies Egypt, thanks to the presence of the Abbasid caliph, 
as heartland of Islam. See: Haarmann, “Injustice of the Turks,” 63-4; idem, “Al-Maqrizi, the Master, and 
Abi Hamid al-Qudsi, the Disciple—Whose Historical Writing Can Claim More Topicality and 
Modernity?” in The Historiography of Islamic Egypt, c. 950-1800, ed. Hugh Kennedy (Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 149-65. See also: Jonathan P. Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo: A Social 
History of Islamic Education (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 9; Broadbridge, “Diplomatic 
Conventions,” 101, 106; Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azim Khiull, al-‘Ulama’ fi Misr fi al-‘asr al-Mamliki, 648- 
923 H/1250-1517 M. (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘ Arabi, 2014), 69-71. 

1538 A]-Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:3. 

1539 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:263-5; idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:220-4. 

1540 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:265. 
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that their documents came from God’s servant and intimate (min ‘abd Allah wa-waliyyihi).!™ 
The caliphs of Cairo likewise made use of the title amir al-mu’minin popularized by the second 
caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 23/644), as well as the title imam, which al-Qalqashandi 
connected to Shiite origins and which the Cairo Abbasids continued as a legacy of their Baghdad 
predecessors.!>? Unlike the Rashidiin and most of the Umayyads, the Abbasids of Baghdad had 
begun choosing unique eschatological titles such as al-Mansur, al-Hadi, and al-Mutawakkil for 
individual caliphs.'** The distinct regnal names were thought to have held auspicious 
significance for each caliph, and tradition dictated that names should be unique and never 
repeated. It was only after the line moved to Cairo that the Abbasids chose to reprise several 
names of earlier caliphs beginning with Ahmad ibn al-Zahir, who chose the name of his brother 
al-Mustansir of Iraq.'°“* The second Cairo caliph chose the Fatimid Jagab al-Hakim.'** This 
practice seemed to become the norm for the Egyptian caliphs including the contemporary al- 
Mu‘tadid, who was the third Abbasid and second Cairo caliph of that name.'**° The Cairo caliphs 
also consistently utilized theophoric regnal titles which included the appendages billah, bi-amr 
Allah or ‘ala ’l-lah, a practice al-Qalqashandi ascribed to the Baghdad caliph al-Mu‘tasim billah 
(218-27/833-42),!947 

Interested as he was in the titular nomenclature of high office, al-Qalqashandt considers 
“khalifa” as the highest title among the military class or lords of the sword (arbab al-sayf), 
denoting a great leader who upholds the affairs of the wmma.'**8 In his discussion of the 


delegation of office (wildya) al-Qalqashandi writes that Abbasid regnal names were selected in 


341 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:122; idem, Ma’athir, 1:20-1. Al-Qalqashandi (Subh, 6:431) reveals that at the 
time he compiled the Subh, the caliph al-Mutawakkil I, or those representing him in the chancery, signed 
his name to a letter for the deputy of Syria thusly: “From the slave of God and His walz, Abt ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad, the imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah, Commander of the Faithful.” 

54 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 5:475-6; idem, Ma°athir, 1:21, 26-8. Use of the title imam may have been a 
conscious effort by the early Abbasids to compete with ‘Alid claims to leadership. 

*43° Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 5:477; idem, Ma°athir, 1:20-1. According to Ibn Khaldiin, Abbasid regnal 
names (alqab) were often selected to preserve the caliphs’ given names against abuse upon common 
tongues. The practice was later adopted by the Fatimids and revived by the Abbasids of Cairo. See: 
Mugqaddima, 259-60. 

1544 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:260. 

1545 Al-Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:23, 2:117. 

1546 Thid., 1:24. 

1547 «Abd al-Mun‘im Majid points out that while caliphal titles in the Mamluk period tended to include the 
Arabic word for God, “Allah,” the titles chosen by the Mamluk sultans instead included the Arabic word 
for religion, “al-Din” (i.e. Rukn al-Din, Sayf al-Din, Nasir al-Din, etc.). See: Nuzum dawlat salatin al- 
mamaltk, 1:36. 

'548 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 5:444. 
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part to announce the splendor of the caliph and elevate his position as leader of the 
community. !*“? 

Among the names surviving to Mamluk times that the caliph could bestow upon his de 
jure subordinates, al-Qalqashandi identified a quintet of titles, arranged from highest to lowest 
rank, made by annexing the caliphal sobriquet “Commander of the Faithful” to a noun implying 
nearmess or sincerity. The intent of such compound titles was to lend prestige to the highest 
officials by asserting their intimacy with the holiest figure in Islamdom.'**° The first, and most 
important, was gasim amir al-mu’minin, reserved for sultans and meaning one who shared the 
caliph’s authority and power.!°>! The more ambiguous khalil amir al-mu’minin was, according to 
the author of the Subh and some of his predecessors, a title given to the sultan’s children or other 
miscellaneous rulers, often in distant realms but suggesting an intimate bond with the caliph.!°° 
Among the highest honors a Mamluk deputy could hope to obtain was the title ‘adud amir al- 
mu minin, which implied that he leant his support as a pillar to the Commander of the Faithful.'* 
Additionally, two slightly lower titles, both of which connote swords, sayf amir al-mu’minin and 
husam amir al-mu’minin were bestowed on Mamluk amirs as men of the sword. As for caliphal 
titles for the bureaucratic and religious classes, or men of the pen and men of the turban, qadis 
and ‘ulama’ could attain the titles “Intimate of the Commander of the Faithful” (wali amir al- 
mu ’minin), “Sincere Companion of the Commander of the Faithful” (AAdlisatu amir al-mu’minin) 
and “Elite Friend of the Commander of the Faithful” (safiyyu or safwat amir al-mu’minin) among 


their honors.!°** 





1549 Thid., 9:263 

1550 The appearance of “amir al-mu’minin” as a suffix attached to formal titles used by the Mamluk class 
represents a clear manifestation of caliphal prestige and the symbolic magnitude retained by the office in 
this period. See: Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 1’époque des mamelouks, xxi. 

1551 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 6:47, 65, 108, 113. On the amir al-mu’minin compound titles, see also: Ibn 
Nazir al-Jaysh, Tathqif, 187-9; Jalal al-Din al-Suyitt, Husn al-muhddara fi ta’rikh Misr wa-al-Qahira 
(Cairo, 1967-8), 2:95; Hasan Al-Basha, al-Alqab al-Islamiyya fi al-ta’rikh wa-al-watha’iq wa-al-athar 
(Cairo, 1978), 204-8; Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamalik, 1:35. 1 also discuss gasim amir al- 
mu minin in Chapter 5. 

1552 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 6:47, 108, 113-4; Al-Basha, Algab, 200-1; Majid, Nuzum dawlat saldtin al- 
mamalik, 1:35. The title was used for the sons of Mamluk rulers. The dedication for Ibn al-Nafis’s treatise 
Risalat al-a‘da’, likely composed for either a member of Qalawin’s entourage or perhaps one of his sons, 
includes khalil amir al-mu’minin among the honorific a/qab listed in praise of the dedicatee. See: Risalat 
al-a‘da’: ma‘a dirasa hawla Ibn al-Nafis wa-manhajih wa-ibda‘atih, (Cairo: al-Dar al-Misriyya al- 
Lubnaniyya, 1991), 87-8. I thank Nahyan Fancy for calling my attention to this. 

1553 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:108-9, 113-4. See also: Annemarie Schimmel, “Some Glimpses of the 
Religious Life in Egypt during the Later Mamluk Period” Jslamic Studies 4 (1965): 360. 

'554 Thid. See also: Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Tathqif, 187, 189; Al-Basha, Algab, 199-200, 202-3. However, such 
titles may not have been strictly limited to bureaucrats and religious scholars. David Nicolle has found 
evidence that the khdlisat amir al-mu’minin title was used on an inlaid bronze candlestick base dating to 
thirteenth century Mosul, possibly dedicated to the atabeg amir Mas‘tid ibn Arslan Shah. See: “The 
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Revisiting al-Mawardi in Mamluk Cairo 

Echoing the sentiments of his bureaucratic forerunners al-‘Umart and Ibn Nazir al- 
Jaysh,!°*> al-Qalqashandi attached considerable importance to the traditional caliphal investiture 
even as late as the Mamluk period, by describing the position of the sultanate as analogous to “a 
delegated vizirate and [declaring] that it consisted of a combination of (al-Mawardi’s) imarat al- 
istila’ with the wizdrat al-tafwid.”'*°° In al-Mawardi’s conception, the wazir al-tafwid, who 
enjoyed omnipotent authority to act on the caliph’s behalf, cleared the way for the position of the 
amir al-umara’ to usurp power and leave the tenth and eleventh century caliphs of Baghdad as 
mere figureheads. Although the Mamluk sultan resembled an amir al-umara’ in practice, an 


important difference was the legal veneer his entire government received by virtue of the caliph’s 


general delegation of authority.'°°’ 


Al-Qalqashandi includes his own treatise on the caliphate in the Ma ‘athir which drew on 
al-Mawardi. Among other topics, al-Qalqashandi covered the obligatory nature of the caliphate, 
the conditions required for one to hold it, the methods through which bay ‘a is established, as well 


as the mutual responsibilities that the caliph and his Muslim subjects could expect from each 


other, !°58 


Like other contemporaries, al-Qalqashandi may have been skittish about describing his 


1559 


own political reality in the fourteenth century,'°’ and instead revisited al-Mawardi’s classical 


exposition of the caliphate filtered through an eleventh century Baghdad lens amidst the latter 
days of the Buyid usurpation of the Abbasid caliphate. Al-Qalqashandt, while celebrating the 
legacy of the caliphate, concedes that the office had lost power over the years, compared to its 


earlier prestige and grandeur. 


Iconography of a Military Elite: Military Figures on an Early 13th Century Candlestick,” Mamluk Studies 
Review 18 (2014) [in press]. 

555 For the comments of al-‘Umari and Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh on the nature of caliphal sanction (whether in the 
form of investiture deeds or mubaya‘a) in the Mamluk period, see: Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Tathgif, 138-40. 

56 Sourdel, “Khalifah.” See also: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 11:72-3. 

57 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 1’époque des mamelouks, xxix; Linda S. Northrup, “The Bahri 
Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 255. 

58 Among the earlier authors who wrote on the imamate, al-Qalgashandi referenced the work of Shafi‘T 
scholars including Ahmad al-Rifa (d. 578/1182) and Muhyi al-Din al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277). Al- 
Qalqashandi often presents various opinions on an issue without offering his own. He defers to the views of 
al-Mawardi on controversial issues such as the obligatory nature of the caliphate or the question of 
Quraysht descent. 

‘55° Urbain Vermeulen, “La bay ‘a califale dans le Subh d’al-Qalqa8andi: L’aspect théorique,” in Egypt and 
Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, Vol. 2, Proceedings of the 4th and Sth International 
Colloquium organized at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven in May 1995 and 1996, ed. U. Vermeulen and 
D. de Smet (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 300-1. 
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In regard to the possible influence of al-Mawardi on al-Qalqashandi, it is worth 
exercising caution here as societal outlooks in the Buyid and Mamluk periods did not share the 
same ethos. Despite some surface-level similarities, the powerless Abbasid caliph kept by the 
Shiite Buyids of the tenth century was not the same as his equally powerless Mamluk-era 
counterpart. In the earlier case, al-Mawardi and his like-minded colleagues believed the Buyids to 
be a temporary annoyance that would be swept away by the return of the classical caliphate. 
While military rulers essentially used the caliph for their own legitimating purposes in Sunni 
Mamluk Egypt, many of the expectations and institutions of society had evolved in a different 
way.'*°° Indeed, al-Qalqashandi’s scribal encyclopedias were also heavily influenced by the 
earlier work of al-‘Umari, and in the nearly sixty years between their deaths, many Mamluk 
offices had changed considerably. Both authors tended to describe idealized practices at the 
expense of reality. However, at least one portion of the Subh, composed just after the accession of 
the caliph al-Musta‘In to the sultanate in 815/1412, demonstrates al-Qalqashandi’s belief (or 
perhaps hope) that the Cairo caliphate had opened a new and exciting chapter which might prove 
to be permanent. He observes that until the arrest of the sultan Faraj in Syria that year, the caliphs 
of Cairo had done little more than delegate control over affairs to the Mamluks. With the 
sultanate of al-Musta‘In, however, “[the caliph] became the caliph of the age in the matter of the 
caliphate in regard to writing contracts, assigning igfa‘s, taglids, tawgi‘’s and other 
correspondence. His name [was mentioned] alone in the khutba and struck on dinars and dirhams 
[...]7!561 

Whether grounded in reason or religion, al-Qalqashandt bases his discussion of the 
necessity of the imamate, like the conditions for the imamate, on earlier scholars.'* He closely 
follows al-Mawardti’s seven stipulations that the imam possess probity, knowledge sufficient for 
ijtihad, functioning faculties of sight, speech, and hearing, freedom, the ability to offer judgment, 
courage, and be of Qurayshi descent. Al-Qalqashandt himself does not explicitly demand that the 
caliph or imam be of Qurayshi stock, but rather restates al-Mawardi’s unswerving position in 
favor of it as well as the opinion of the Shafi‘I scholar Ahmad al-Rifa‘T (d. 578/1182) who had 


posited the existing opinion that if there were no Qurayshis from which to select an imam, a man 


69 | thank Ovamir Anjum for sharing this observation via email. See also: Holt, “Structure of 
Government,” 52-3; Haarmann, “Injustice of the Turks,” 63; Broadbridge, “Diplomatic Conventions,” 105- 
6. For comment on Roy Mottahedeh’s discussion of loyalty in the Buyid period in comparison with the 
Mamluk period, see: Robert Irwin, “Factions in Medieval Egypt,” The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland 2 (1986): 237. 

56! Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:275-6. 

56 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:29-30. For al-Mawardi conditions for the imamate see: al-Mawardi, al- 
Ahkam al-sultaniya, 5-24. 
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from the Kinana tribe would suffice, or else any man from the lineage of the prophet Isma‘Tl and 
then finally, if need be, a non-Arab (‘ajam).'°° Al-Rifa‘i also argued that the imam need not 
necessarily be from the Hashimite clan since the first three Rashidtin caliphs had not been from 
the Prophet’s clan.!°* Al-Qalqashandi does, however, recognize a special position for the 
descendants of al-‘Abbas and acknowledges them as the rightful holders of the caliphate for all 
time.!°© 

In regard to the men who had the power to elect the caliph in his own time, al- 
Qalqashandi recognizes those with decision-making power to be members of the ‘u/ama’, leaders 
of the military establishment and other notables (wujuh) from among the people who gather to 
select an imam capable of satisfying al-Mawardi’s criteria.'*° If not for the “people of authority” 
identified as “those in authority among you” (man uli al-amr minkum) in the Qur’an (4:59), al- 
Qalqashandi believes there could be no legitimate contract (‘aqd) between the caliph and the 
community. '*°’ 

Al-Qalqashand?’s brief treatise in the Ma/athir provides an overview of theoretical 
aspects of the bay‘a and the caliphal succession reminiscent of the author’s discussion of the 
bay‘a in his fifth chapter of the Subh.'*® In discussing the historic legality of the bay‘a, al- 
Qalqashandi appeals again to Shafi‘t authorities by recapitulating that the contract between the 
caliph and members of the community is best fulfilled when the people who control affairs 
assemble to witness the mubdya ‘a ceremony.'* As in previous examples given by the author, the 
number of assembled members is not set, nor is it mandatory for all the distant religious and 
military notables to personally provide their assent. It is merely enough for someone in a distant 
province to hear news of the investiture to make his obedience and allegiance binding upon 
him.'*”° This is why news of the investiture of a new Abbasid caliph or Mamluk sultan in Cairo 
was also sent to the important cities of Syria. 

Following al-Mawardi and Ibn Jama‘a, al-Qalqashandi covers the mutual obligations 
between the imam-caliph and the people, namely the caliph protecting religion, the sanctity of the 


community, carrying out jihad and imposing subjugated “protected peoples” (dhimmi) status on 





563 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:37-9. Al-Qalqashandi himself had trained to become a Shafi‘l gqadi and 
refers to his “Shafi‘I masters” in his discussion. See: Bosworth, “al-Kalkashandt,” 509. 

564 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:39 

56 Thid., 1:2. 

566 Thid., 1:39-45. 

567 Thid., 1:47-8 

568 On the selection of the caliph, see: Subh, 9:252. On the bay ‘a in general, see: Subh, 9:273-319. See 
also: Vermeulen, “La bay ‘a califale,” 296-300. 

56 Al-Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:42-5. 

57 Thid., 1:44-5. 
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unbelievers, upholding Audiid punishments, as well as collecting and distributing state taxes and 
alms.'*”! In return for offering services and upholding the guarantees of the leadership, the caliph 
could expect unwavering obedience from the people which included their support in all matters of 
religion and jihad.'°” 

The seventh and final section (fas/) of the treatise discusses ten functions (waza if) al- 
Qalqashandi identifies as having been associated with the caliphate of earlier times.'*” The 
section acknowledges a decline in the prerogatives of the caliphate by the fourteenth century in 
light of the formal caliphal designation of authority to the Mamluk sultan.'*”* The duties again 
evoke al-Mawardt’s discussion of 1) the wazirate (both the wazir of delegation (al-tafwid) and the 
“non-contractual” wazir (al-tanfid) who carried out the caliph’s will), 2) the two kinds of imarate 
concerning usurpation and ad hoc recognition (imarat al-istika’ and imarat al-istila’), 3) fighting 
polytheists, apostates, transgressors and other combatants, 4) the judiciary — upholding the 
ordinances of shari‘a and appointing qadis, 5) redress of grievances court (al-mazdlim), 6) the 
establishment of an official to maintain genealogical lists of sayyids and other notable 
descendants entitled to receive stipends, 7) upholding the five daily prayers, 8) organizing hajj 
leadership for pilgrimage to the holy cities, 9) distributing alms, 10) market inspection (hisba), a 
general application of the concept of enjoining good and forbidding evil, all formerly associated 
with the caliphate. By the Mamluk period, such functions of leadership fell within the jurisdiction 
of the sultan who appointed various office holders as he saw fit. Nevertheless, in the context of 
the classical caliphate, the duties imply that the caliphate encapsulated a great deal more than the 
single man who held the office. It was an entire apparatus designed for enabling coherent rule. 
Thus, the amirate, wazirate, and the networks of gadis working for the state were all part of the 
“Caliphate” writ large.'°’> Indeed the idea that the caliphate or sultanate went beyond the 
individual office holder continued throughout the Mamluk period and appears with some 
frequency in Mamluk literature.'*”° The caliphate and later sultanate consisted of lower levels 
through which the ruler publicly displayed authority and upheld his end of the contract by 
presiding at mazdalim courts or delegating a muhtasib which allowed the ruler to ensure that 


important duties were carried out either by himself in the period when the community was tiny or 


‘ST Thid., 1:59-63. 

SP? Thid., 1:62-4. 

'5B Tbid., 1:74-80. 

1574 Thid., 1:74. 

'575 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 3:273-4. 
!576 See Chapter 6 below. 
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later on by appointees when the community had developed into a vast empire. Caliphate implied 
an upholding of responsibilities and sub-responsibilities.'°”” 

Al-Qalqashandi’s writing, especially that which he addressed to al-Mu‘tadid II in the 
Ma’athir which seemingly encouraged the caliph to assume an inflated sense of importance, 
represents a current among scholars who believed that the Abbasid presence in Cairo was vital to 
the growth and success of an “Islamic” Mamluk empire. His writing implies that the 
establishment of the caliphate in Cairo was a positive development: simply having an Abbasid 
scion in place implied the existence of a just and functional government, regardless of whether 
the caliph had the ability to command, forbid, or be obeyed. The Mamluk regime, through various 
proxies, ensured that Islamic prayers were upheld in Egypt, and the land wanted for naught to 
flourish as the heart of a great empire. All of this might appear as mere flattery for a caliph with 
hardly any political power. Nevertheless, it represents an existing convention among the religious 
intelligentsia; otherwise, al-Qalqashandi and others would scarcely have given voice to it. 

Despite his awareness of the rich history of documents of the Islamic world, al- 
Qalqashandi’s theoretical expressions of the caliphate and preservation of its norms reflect the 
classical work of al-Mawardi more than the actual practices of Mamluk Cairo.'*’* It may not have 
been the intention of al-Qalqashandi’s work to describe the existing duties or power relationship 
of the Abbasid caliph and the Mamluk sultan, or to detail the theoretical significance of the caliph 
in Cairo. 

Al-Qalqashandi, again following the lead of Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, honors the contemporary 
Abbasid caliph with the classical title al-imdm al-a‘zam.'°” Although he fails to insist on the 
Qurayshi descent of the leader in clear terms and recognizes the legitimacy of rule by usurpation, 
al-Qalqashandi nevertheless emphasizes the caliph’s importance in society, while leaving the way 
clear for rule by the Mamluk sultans. Like earlier writers, al-Qalqashandi’s work lends stability to 


the status quo, but also demands respect for the contemporary Abbasid caliph, whose mere 





'577 See: Jorgen S. Nielsen, “Mazdlim and Dar al-‘Adl under the Early Mamluks,” Muslim World 66 
(1976): 114-32; Robert Irwin, “The Privatization of “Justice” under the Circassian Mamluks,” Mamluk 
Studies Review 6 (2002): 63-70; Jonathan P. Berkey, “The Muhtasibs of Cairo under the Mamluks: Toward 
an Understanding of an Islamic Institution,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian and Syrian Politics and Society, 
ed. Michael Winter and Amalia Levanoni (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 245-76; Albrecht Fuess, “Zulm by 
Mazalim? The Political Implications of the Use of Mazalim Jurisdiction by the Mamluk Sultans,” Mamluk 
Studies Review 13, no. | (2009): 121-42. 

‘578 Vermeulen, “La bay ‘a califale,” 301. 

'579 Tn his preface to letters making use of Abbasid authority, Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh pays respect to the caliph 
of his day, “the imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah” as mawland al-imam al-a‘zam al-amir al-mu’minin. See: 
Tathqif, 7. 
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presence allows the Mamluk sultanate to attain true distinction as the new Baghdad set up in the 


ad hoc heartland of the Muslim world.!5°° 


Advice Literature in the Mamluk Period 

In the context of the medieval Middle East, different forms of wisdom and advice 
literature date back to Arabic translations of Pahlavi originals. After the Abbasid revolution of the 
mid-eighth century, writings of the so-called “mirrors for princes” genre appeared with some 
regularity in Arabic and Persian to moralize on just government and promise guidance to rulers 
by way of maxims, aphorisms, and anecdotes.'°*' Secretaries, courtiers, and even religious 
scholars penned works of advice literature at the behest of one patron or another in an Islamic 
sovereign’s court.!**? Many works adopted a political framework based on Persian or Near 
Eastern kingship rather than Islamic scriptural sources, or in some cases, treated the Qur’an and 
prophetic traditions as one of many sources of political wisdom.'**? Many works tended to offer 
timeless political wisdom rather than situation-specific counsel. “Mirrors” frequently understood 
kings to be a special class of human beings comparable to prophets in divine favor and sought to 
instruct the ruler on how best to uphold justice in his realm, enjoy the obedience of his subjects, 
and maintain the reins of power to clamp down on sedition and conspiracy through active 
networks of spies, bodyguards, postal riders, and strategic intimates. !°*4 

Despite the overall richness of Mamluk literature, which has been studied in earnest only 
recently, authors in Mamluk Egypt and Syria were not especially known for composing works of 
Fiirstenspiegel. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to briefly discuss some salient examples dating 
from the Mamluk period. The first is the Athdar al-uwal fi tartib al-duwal of Hasan ibn ‘Abdallah 
al-‘Abbasi (d. after 716/1316), a standard “mirrors for princes” work, followed by the section on 
government administration in al-Nuwayri’s scribal encyclopedia Nihdyat al-arab fi funtin al- 
adab, and finally the “mirror” comprised of animal fables: the Fakihat al-khulafa’ wa-mufakahat 
al-zurafa’ compiled by the Syrian scholar Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 854/1450). Primarily works based on 
a Persian model, they covered many topics, but only their bearing on the imamate and the 


Abbasid caliphate need concern us here.!°*° 


>8° For the bureaucratic implications of al-Qalgashandi’s support of the Abbasid caliphate, see Chapter 5 
below. 
8! Fouchécour, Moralia, 357-453. 
>82 Crone, God’s Rule, 153. 
583 Fouchécour, Moralia, 112-8; Anjum, Politics, 254. 
584 Crone, God’s Rule, 153-6. 
%85 For other works of Mamluk advice literature, see: Haarmann, “Injustice of the Turks,” 62-3. 
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Mamluk advice literature, like much of the discourse on the imamate itself, assumes that 
the Mamluk sultan, aided by his subsidiaries and legal delegates, after having been deputized by 
the Abbasid caliph, assumes all the imam’s classical roles, becoming thereby the most appropriate 
target for political wisdom. Authors such as Hasan al-‘Abbasi, al-Nuwayri, as well as Ibn Jama‘a, 
Ibn Taymiyya, and Taj al-Din al-Subki, all composed advisory works in the early fourteenth 
century, each deeply preoccupied with the great problem of their era: “the threat of military, 
cultural, and religious annihilation at the hands of the IIkhanids.”!°*° Against a backdrop of peril, 


much of their advice to the Mamluk sultan encouraged military action. !°*’ 


Hasan al-‘Abbast: Advice for Baybars al-Jashinkir 
Little is known about the life of the Mamluk courtier Hasan ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘ Abbast (d. 
after 716/1316), allegedly a descendant of the Abbasid caliph Haritin al-Rashid and the author of 
Athar al-uwal fi tartib al-duwal, a rare Mamluk “mirror” dedicated to the short-reigning amir and 
first ethnically “Circassian” sultan, Baybars al-Jashinkir (r. 709/1308-9).'°°8 
Divided into four sections covering the mandates of kingship, the important personnel 
and machinery of the king’s polity, court ceremonial, and war, the Athdr provides protocols of 
governance based on past examples of notable pre-Islamic and Islamic rulers.!**? Hasan al- 
‘Abbasi follows many of the themes associated with Perso-Islamic advice literature such as 
commentary on the king’s obligations to his subjects and the overall importance of justice and 
obedience which cites the so-called “sovereignty verse” of the Qur’an (4:59)? and discusses 
various interpretations of the “holders of power” (uli al-amr).'*°' The Athar discusses notions of 
divine election and asserts that God chooses rulers based on proofs from the Qur’an and prophetic 


traditions.'°*’ In regard to the caliphate, Hasan al-‘ Abbasi’s presentation as a whole assumes the 


'586 Broadbridge, “Royal Authority, Justice, and Order in Society,” 233. 

187 Thid. 

1588 Hasan ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Abbasi, Athar al-uwal fi tartib al-duwal (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1989), 22-3. 

1589 Hasan al-‘Abbasi, much like the Siyar al-mulitk (or Siydsat-ndma) of Nizam al-Mulk, provides 
examples from ancient Iranian lore, Sasanid kings, and the pre-modern Islamic past through such figures as 
Alexander the Great, Kaytmars the first Iranian man and king, Anishirvan, Bahram Gir, Kayka’us, as well 
as the Prophet and his companions, the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphs, Ahmad ibn Tulin, Mahmid of 
Ghazna, ‘Adud al-Dawla, the Samanid ruler Nuh bin Nasr, and the Great Seljuq sultan Tughril Beg 
amongst others. Hasan al-‘Abbasi also penned a chronicle of Egyptian history down to the year 717/1317. 
See: Hasan al-‘Abbasi, Nuzhat al-malik wa-al-mamluk: fi mukhtasar strat man waliya Misr min al-muluk : 
yu'arrikhu min ‘asr al-farad‘ina wa-al-anbiya’ hatta sanat 717 H, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri 
(Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘ Asriyya, 2003). 

1590 “C) you who believe: Obey God and obey the Messenger, and those among you who are in authority. 
(And) if you differ in anything amongst yourselves, refer it to God and His Messenger, if you believe in 
God and in the Last Day. That is better and more suitable for final determination.” 

1591 Hasan al-‘ Abbasi, Athdr al-uwal, 90-4. 

1592 Thid., 57. 
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status quo of Mamluk politics, namely, that the caliph has formally delegated the sultan with 
authority to act as the classical Islamic sovereign who must now be treated with the old trappings 
of caliphate and kingship. Hasan al-‘Abbasi thus leaves little room for the Abbasid caliph of his 
day, al-Mustakfi, and focuses on the realities of the sultanate, a term he makes interchangeable 
with caliphate and imamate. 

The author examines two relevant verses of the Qur’an concerning the caliphate: the 
verse of the Davidian caliphate (38:26)!°? and an earlier verse which states that God makes 
caliphs (deputies in charge) of mankind in the land to see how they will act (7:129), and 
concludes that the purpose of the caliphate is for the acting ruler to hold divine appointment over 
the people and rule amongst them in truth and justice.'°™4 

While the words “malik,” “sultan,” and “khalifa,” are interchangeable in the Athdr, the 
first two appear most regularly. In his chapter on the king’s relations with neighboring rulers, 
Hasan al-‘Abbast acknowledges that the Franks have their pope, while the Muslims have their 
caliph.'**> Because the title of caliph had taken on a sensitive meaning in early Mamluk Egypt, 
especially at a time when the rule of Baybars al-Jashinkir had grown unpopular, Hasan al-‘Abbasi 
may have been conscious of not overusing the word, or allowing it to overshadow the importance 
of Baybars II as the legitimate sultan against the resurgent threat of al-Nasir Muhammad.'°?° 

The first two sections of the Athdr deal with the king’s behavior with his subordinates, 
emphasizing that he must respect and heed their advice. Hasan al-‘Abbast thus comments on the 
state of the sultan’s relationship with the religious establishment (of which the Abbasid caliph 
was a member ex officio). The seventh chapter (bab) of the first section (gism) addresses the 
sultan’s relationship with the scholastic class of his regime, the ‘u/ama’ and doctors of the law. 
Hasan al-‘ Abbasi calls upon the king, if he wished to lead a mighty empire, to respect his resident 
scholars, just as the Greeks and Persians honored their men of wisdom. The author writes that in 
the days when prophets such as David and Solomon had been kings, they were constantly 
engaged in the religious sciences, but in times when rulers were no longer adept in religious 


learning, at the very least, they needed to be great patrons of the scholars.'°°’ For Hasan al- 


°3 “Q) David, verily we have made you caliph on the earth, so judge between the people in truth and do 
not follow [your own] desire, as it will lead you astray from the path of God.” 
°°4 Hasan al-‘Abbasi, Athar al-uwal, 67. For a discussion of Ibn al-‘Abbasi’s views on succession, a 
sensitive issue in light of Baybars al-Jashinkir’s usurpation of the Qalawunid line by his displacement of al- 
Nasir Muhammad, see: Frédéric Bauden, “The Sons of al-Nasir Muhammad and the Politics of Puppets: 
Where Did It All Start?” Mamluk Studies Review 13, no. 1 (2009), 56-7. 
5°5 Hasan al-‘ Abbasi, Athar al-uwal, 100. 
°° For Hasan al-‘Abbasi’s coverage of the brief sultanate of Baybars II, see: Nuzhat al-malik wa-al- 
mamliuk, 190-4. 
597 Hasan al-‘ Abbasi, Athar al-uwal, 111. 
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‘Abbasi, the prestige of the ‘u/amda’ derived from their protection of the holy law, which, 
incidentally, was also one of the charges of the king. He cites the Abbasids of Baghdad who built 
famous madrasas as a concerted effort to promote an official understanding of Islam, as well as 
the caliph al-Ma’min who engaged directly in the religious debates of his time and, for better or 
worse, even attempted to promulgate his own favored version of the faith.!°”° 

The king is likewise charged with protecting pious worshippers who choose to reside in 
his realm. According to Hasan al-‘Abbast, every kingdom has pious aesthetes that choose to 
cloister themselves away to focus on religious devotions. Not only must the king see that they are 
undisturbed, he must also seek their counsel when the need arises, as their piety distinguishes 
them from the masses.!°’? While this particular stipulation no doubt addresses patronage for Sufis, 
the Abbasid caliph was similarly cloistered away and expected to pursue religious interests which 
included praying for the sultan’s realm and studying religious sciences in accordance with a 
Mamluk desire to cultivate the Abbasid caliph as an ‘Glim, a scholar capable of offering informed 
advice, engaging in public debate, and carrying out ijtihad.'°” 

Also amongst those who must be protected and honored by the king are the noble 
descendants of venerable houses. Hasan al-‘Abbasi divides these into two groups: the first, 
progeny of the prophets and their companions, saints, and notable aesthetes; and the second 
group, the descendants of just or noble kings. Quoting the hadith, “whomever honors the Quraysh 
is honored by God,” Hasan al-‘Abbasi, himself of Abbasid stock, affirms that the Quraysh were 
to be honored in Mamluk Egypt, which was likely a nod to the resident line of caliphs as well as 
the other local sharif descendants of the Prophet. Since the scholars were famously described by 
Muhammad as “heirs of the prophets,” the Athdr extended protection to them as well. It was thus 
the mark of a good king and a just kingdom that people of noble descent within its territory would 
be respected and cared for by the authorities. !°"! 

In the second section of the Athar, which contains Hasan al-‘Abbiasi’s exposition of the 
king’s inner circle and the protocols of his servants, one finds many of the usual features of a 
classical Perso-Islamic Mirror for Princes. The author reiterates that the sultan is God’s shadow 
on earth, and that entering his presence raises one’s status and requires a special propriety. The 
importance of recognizing the king is underscored by the reminder of the Prophet’s statement that 
whoever fails to recognize the “bay‘a upon his neck [i.e. his duty to recognize the incumbent 
1598 Thid., 116-8. 

1599 Thid., 120-1. 
1600 See my discussion in Chapter 6. 
1601 Hasan al-‘Abbasi, Athar al-uwal, 130-3. Nevertheless, according to Crone, many “mirrors” authors 


viewed Qurayshi descent as superfluous because divinely-appointed kings represented the best and most 
noble people which God could raise up as easily as bring down. See: God's Rule, 154. 
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ruler, in this case the Mamluk sultan as acting imam and deputy of the Abbasid caliph]” dies the 
death of the pre-Islamic days of ignorance. It is in the second section that Hasan al-‘ Abbasi refers 
to the king as sultan. The sultan is beneficent, like a sea containing hidden pearls or a mountain 
flush with fruits and overgrowth, though he is as temperamental as a child and must be 
approached with sweetness.'° 

Although Hasan al-‘Abbasi provides notable examples of the past, he is not specific in 
naming the various offices of the religious establishment such as the caliph, or the chief qadis and 
their deputies; instead, he covers them in a general discussion. 

The Athar discusses the role of other members of the king’s ruling apparatus including 
the wazir, the importance of shira counsel, the various bureaus (diwdns), postal riders and 
messengers, the mazdalim courts, and those who protect access to the king such as the 
chamberlains (hujjab) as well as a variety of associates and boon-companions.' Hasan al- 
‘Abbasi emphasizes the importance of capable advisors for the king both among his intimates and 
the ‘ulama’. Overall, the work reinforces the concept of a multi-faceted sultanate-imamate where 
many role-players and position-holders cooperate to run a classical state comparable to the lauded 
Persian, Greek, and Islamic models. The king or sultan is in effect, a divinely selected primus 
inter pares who directs matters with the resources of the state at his disposal. The wazir shares his 
burdens, advises him based on religious sources and helps organize his realm.'°* The bureaucrats 
and secretaries are the king’s tongue. In order for the state to function, there can be no disconnect 
between the king and his advisors and messengers.'©> Likewise the king must have the best 
people in his army and choose the best men in creation to fill out the ranks if he wishes to 
replicate the military successes of Alexander and Anishirvan.'°° The mazdlim provides the 
means through which the king dispenses justice, the proper execution of which serves as evidence 
of royal integrity.!°”’ 

On further indications of sovereignty, Hasan al-‘Abbasi acknowledges also that in the 
Mamluk period, as had been the case under the Abbasids of Baghdad and their Buyid and Seljuq 


overlords, it was the prerogative of the king to name himself and the caliph on coinage.!°* 


6° Tbid., 139-40, 196. 
63 Thid., 144-95. 

6 Tbid., 144-7. 

65 Tbid., 150. 

6° Tbid., 156. 

67 Thid., 168-76. 
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Al-Nuwayri and the Wisdom of the Arab Litterateurs 

The Egyptian historian and encylopedist Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) 
worked as a clerk during the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad, managing state land in the diwan al- 
khass and tending to administrative affairs as a member of the diwdan al-insha’. Government 
service furnished al-Nuwayri with access to the Mamluk sultan as well as to important documents 
which the author made use of in the historical and administrative sections of his 9,000 page 
encyclopedia, Nihdayat al-arab fi funtin al-adab compiling all the knowledge needed by a scribe. 

Al-Nuwayri’s encyclopedia is composed of five books (fann, pl. funtin) subdivided into 
five sections (gism, pl. agsam), each with varying numbers of chapters (bab, pl. abwab). Al- 
Nuwayri’s idealized discussion of rulers and their governments is the fifth and final section in the 
second fann of the Nihadya which deals with mankind. After having treated heaven and earth in 
the first fann, al-Nuwayri covers living beings in the next three books: mankind, animals, and 
plants. His exploration of the human experience discusses physiology, love poetry, genealogy, 
wine, music, and other elements before examining the governance of human beings which the 
author subdivides into fourteen chapters devoted to administrative organization.'© Al-Nuwayri’s 
treatment of imamate and kingship is divided into fourteen abwab, covering familiar topics such 
as the conditions for the imamate, mutual obligations between the ruler and his subjects, what 
constitutes superior statecraft, the men around the ruler, the importance of advice and 
consultation (shira), amirs, wazirs, chamberlains and the keeping of secrets, warfare and its 
leaders, judiciary, mazdlim courts, hisba, and the bureaucracy. 

As a master encyclopedic compiler, al-Nuwayrl composed a section on administration 
which drew on numerous earlier works, including the eleventh century Shafi‘T jurist al-Husayn al- 
Halimt al-Jurjant (d. 403/1012) whose al-Minhaj the author quoted alongside al-Mawardi. Al- 
Nuwayri’s compilation on government is unique by virtue of the author’s selections (throughout 
the Nihdya) from classical Arabic adab compilations. On the subject of government 
administration, al-Nuwayri draws on the work of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (al-Adab al-kabir and Rasa’il 
Ibn al-Mugqaffa ‘), Ion Qutayba ( ‘Uyiin al-akhbar), Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahant (Kitab al-aghani), and 
the ‘Iqd al-farid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, amongst others, to provide examples for his discussion of 


leadership and government.'©!° 


1609 See volumes 6 through 9 of al-Nuwayri’s Nihdyat al-arab which deal with government administration 
and secretarial arts. 

1610 Al-Nuwayri likewise appropriates the wisdom of Aristotle, the Sasanian kings, and the Nahj al-balagha 
attributed to the fourth rightly-guided caliph, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. For a comprehensive listing of sources 
used by al-Nuwayri in the first four funin of the Nihdya, see: Elias I. Muhanna, “Encyclopaedism in the 
Mamluk Period: The Composition of Shihab al-Din al-Nuwayrt’s (d. 1333) Nihayat al-Arab fi Funiin al- 
Adab” (PhD diss., Harvard University, 2012), 180-4. 
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The first chapter (bab) on administrative organization deals with the conditions for the 
imamate, in which al-Nuwayri distinguishes between the legal (shar ‘iyya) conditions of the imam 
and the traditional (‘urfiyva) conditions concerning the king (malik). Concerning the legal 
qualities, al-Nuwayri favors the opinions of al-Halimi for their brevity and clarity. Al-Halimt has 
three requirements: that the imam be of Qurayshi stock, that he be knowledgeable enough to 
make rulings on matters of prayer, alms distribution, the appointment of qadis, the proper 
execution of jihad and the dispersal of war booty, and finally, that he have sufficient probity for 
matters of religion, thereby immersing himself in works of religious piety, for he is accountable 
to God and the Muslim community.'®'' As for the shorter section on the traditional or 
conventional conditions for the imamate (the author having swapped the word “imam” for 
“malik’’), al-Nuwayri does not name explicit stipulations, rather he compiles a number of 
anecdotes from the first Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya, the Abbasid era secretary and litterateur Ibn 
al-Mugqaffa‘, and a number of popular sayings which enumerate the things a king should not be 
(i.e., excessively angry, a liar, miserly, severe in temperament, envious, or cowardly). !°!” 

That al-Nuwayri differentiates between imam and malik, implies that there are certain 
prerequisites for the imamate which preclude that the office-holder must be free from the less 
favorable qualities of a ruler engaged in mu/k. This interpretation lends itself to the idea that there 
was a Quraysh-descended Abbasid imam engaged in religious practices, who had delegated 
authority to the Mamluk sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, who, although a “traditional” king (one 
thoroughly engaged in the unsavory and impious tasks of ruling), was also presented as a paragon 
of just rule and piety. 

In the second chapter on administrative organization, al-Nuwayri begins discussing the 
office of the “sultan” whom, through an excerpt from Ibn ‘Abd al-Rabbih, he describes as “the 
reins of power, the organization of rights, the upholder of the punishments (qawam al-hudiid), 
and the axis upon whom the undertaking of worldly and spiritual [affairs is hung] (qutb giyyam 
al-dunyad wa-al-din), and who is God’s sanctuary on His earth, His shadow extended over His 
slaves. '6! 

As an encyclopedist, al-Nuwayri followed a hierarchy of source material for all his 
compilations. Most chapters begin with relevant verses from the Qur’an, followed by prophetic 
traditions, and then an array of anecdotes and sayings from notable Islamic rulers, Iranian kings, 


as well as selections from classical works of Arabic adab literature. The third chapter deals with 


‘611 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 6:1-2. There is some room to maneuver, however, if a candidate is found lacking 
in one or more of al-Halimt’s stipulations (6:3). 

1612 Thid., 6: 4-5. 

1613 Thid., 6:5. 
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that which the subjects owe to the king (malik), namely obedience, advice, and reverence. 
Muslims had to advise their sultan, and whosoever befriends the sultan was obliged to advise him 
in a friendly way so he may discreetly learn of his faults. For his part, the sultan or king must not 
suppress the advice of his subjects.'°4 The basis for the reverence of the subjects is the king’s 
status as God’s shadow (fay’ or zi/l) on earth or God’s pole or spear (ram/) on the earth.'°!5 

In the fifth chapter concerning kingly obligations to subjects, al-Nuwayri stresses justice, 
which is an important theme throughout the section of the Nihdya devoted to administration.'°'® 
In addition to the eight sentences on justice written by Aristotle to Alexander the Great,'©'” al- 
Nuwayri quotes sayings on justice attributed to the mythical Persian kings Jamshid and Ardashir 
and devotes several pages to the characteristics of the just imam.'°'® 

While al-Nuwayri’s presentation appears to recognize the premise that the Abbasid caliph 
endowed the broader “imamate” with its obligatory Qurayshi connection and religious sanctity, it 
was of course his own master al-Nasir Muhammad who truly upheld justice and wielded power in 


the Mamluk realm, and whom al-Nuwayri likely addressed in his presentation of just government. 


Ibn ‘Arabshah (d. 854/1450): Fruits of the Caliphs 

Although the Syrian scholar Abt al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Arabshah was 
born in Mamluk Syria and died in Mamluk territory in 1450, the course of his life was sharply 
disturbed by his capture by Temiir’s forces following the latter’s conquest of Damascus in 
803/1400. The author subsequently was led on a whirlwind tour of early fifteenth century courts 
in Central Asia and Anatolia, first as a prisoner but eventually as a respected visiting scholar. 
After the death of his last patron, the Ottoman sultan Mehmed I (816-24/1413-21), Ibn ‘Arabshah 
returned to Syria in 1422 and attempted to reestablish himself in the Mamluk realm, making 
numerous trips to Cairo until his death.'°'? The author’s years away from his homeland imbued 
his works of history and advice literature with unique insights drawn from exposure to Persian, 


Turkish, and Mongolian traditions that cultivated his unique voice.'©”° 





1614 Thid., 6:9-10. 

'615 Thid., 6:12. 

1616 Thid., 6:16. 

1617 Thid. 

1618 Thid., 6:33-9. 

‘619 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:549-51; idem, Manhal, 2:131-45; al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 2:126-31. See also: 
Robert D. McChesney, “A Note on the Life and Works of Ibn ‘Arabshah,” in History and Historiography 
of Post-Mongol Central Asia and the Middle East: Studies in Honor of John E. Woods, ed. Judith Pfeiffer 
and Sholeh A. Quinn (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2006), 233-4. 

1620 Broadbridge, “Royal Authority, Justice, and Order in Society,” 233 note 11. Ibn ‘Arabshah was likely 
influenced by other works of advice literature and “mirrors for princes” such as Nasir al-Din al-Tist’s 
Nasirean Ethics. 
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While Ibn ‘Arabshah is remembered for his well-known and scathing Arabic biography 
of Temtir, ‘Aja ib al-magqdir fi nawa’ib Timiir, it is his later “mirrors for princes” work, the 
Fakihat al-khulafa’ wa-mufakahat al-zurafa’ (Delectable Fruits of the Caliphs and Witty Banter 
of the Stylish Folk), dedicated to the Mamluk sultan Jaqmaq and dated to about 852/1448, also in 
Arabic, that concerns us here. The Fakiha is in the tradition of the ancient Sanskrit Kalila wa 
Dimna literature, anecdotes of political wisdom that appear in the guise of animal fables, rendered 
in Arabic in the eighth century by the late Umayyad and early Abbasid courtier Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
(d. 139/756), perhaps the quintessential work of the genre. 

With some alterations, including the introduction of a substantial amount of historical 
material in its ultimate and penultimate chapters, Ibn ‘Arabshah’s Fakiha is primarily an 
expanded reworking of an earlier Persian work, the eleventh century Marzuban-nama of Sa‘d al- 
Din al-Warawini.'®! Like the Marzubdn-ndama, the Fakihat al-khulafa’ is largely a collection of 
moralistic fables and anecdotes of wisdom, bound together within several smaller framework 
stories which are then part of a larger framework story. The first eight chapters of the Fakiha 
share much in common with the Marzuban-nama, although Ibn ‘Arabshah completed significant 
re-writing of al-Warawini’s tales with historical asides and anecdotes unique to his own mid- 
fifteenth century interpretation of the book. Because the work is largely an Arabic translation of 
an earlier Persian work, it is difficult to analyze it as an “original” work.'®? Nevertheless, Ibn 
“Arabshah has attempted to modernize the book and in its Arabic form, update it for what we may 


assume must be a Mamluk audience. 


Manuscripts and their Implications 
Whereas many similarly composed books were likely deposited into a ruler’s kutubkhana 
treasury only to languish forgotten, we can say with some certainty that the Fakiha enjoyed 
popularity well transcending the date of its original composition. Additional manuscripts were 
completed during the last years of the author’s life, suggesting that the book circulated among the 


circle of courtiers associated with Jaqmaq and his successors. We know that one manuscript 





1621 Tt is possible that Ibn ‘Arabshah did not make a direct translation of the Persian Marzuban-ndma of 
Warawini and instead rendered a late fourteenth century Turkish translation of the work made by Sadr al- 
Din Sheykhoghlu into Arabic. While employed as katib al-sirr in the Ottoman court, Ibn ‘Arabshah made 
many translations from Arabic and Persian into Turkish. See: John E. Woods, “Ebn ‘Arab8ah, Sehab-al-Din 
Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, ed. Ehsan Yarshater (London and New York: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1996), 7:670. 

1622 Thn ‘Arabshah’s motives for translating the book are unclear from the work’s introduction. We do not 
know whether the idea to translate the work was proposed to him by someone else, or if he offered to do so 
himself. Ibn ‘Arabshah, familiar with the work and his own intellectual milieu, may have realized that the 
stories would resonate in Mamluk society. 
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completed on 25 Ramadan 852/22 November 1448 under the supervision of Ibn ‘Arabshah 


himself, now housed in St. Petersburg, was commissioned by the wazir Abi al-Khayr 


Muhammad al-Zahiti, likely one of Jaqmaq’s appointees. !°~ 


Two more manuscripts at the National Library of Egypt (Dar al-Kutub MS Adab Taymitr 
764 and MS Adab ‘Arabi 2202) are dated close to the author’s death in 854/1450.'°* Other 
copies of the text exist in the important Western collections, and subsequent editions have 


appeared ever since Georg W. Freytag published his version with a Latin translation as Fructus 


imperatorum et iocatio ingeniosorum (Bonn, 1832-52). 


Reasons for the Commissioning of the Fakiha 

What, if anything, might the commissioning of such a work divulge about the demands of 
Jaqmaq’s court? On the surface, its introductory section uncovers very little about the intentions 
of Ibn ‘Arabshah apart from offering a straightforward vehicle to deliver messages about proper 
tule on the tongues of animals. 

The introduction opens, as one might expect, with praise for God’s creation of beasts and 
other living things as a sign (Gya) of His existence, wisdom, power, and generosity. Moreover, 
one reads that each animal in its own way praises God and testifies to His existence and divine 
unity (tawhid).'°° Moving to praise for the Prophet, the introduction then lauds Muhammad’s 
influence over the natural world, referring to incidents in which gazelles, camels, stones, clay, 
trees, tree stumps, and even the moon physically or verbally paid respect to the Prophet’s 
authority or sought his assistance or protection. Indeed, it goes on, God, free from all faults and 


blemishes, wrote into the atoms of every created thing matters of wonder for people to 


1623 The St. Petersburg manuscript includes Ibn ‘Arabshah’s writing on folio 272r: “The author has finished 
reading this text, all is correct — according to the will of God Most High.” See: Yuri A. Petrosyan and 
others, Pages of Perfection: Islamic Paintings and Calligraphy from the Russian Academy of Sciences, St. 
Petersburg (Lugano: ARCH Foundation, 1995), 192. 

1624 Ayman ‘Abd al-Jabir al-Buhayri believed Taymir 764 was an autograph because it included the 
author’s own colophon, though Arnoud Vrolijk, in his review of al-Buhayri’s edition, points out that just 
because a manuscript contains an author’s colophon, it is not always an autograph, as Ibn ‘Arabshah’s 
colophon appears in several manuscript copies including Berlin MS Petermann 295, Leiden Or. 135, and a 
later Cairo edition dating to 1316/1898. The Taymtr manuscript is also copied in two different hands. See: 
Mamluk Studies Review 8, no. 2 (2004): 216-7. 

1625 See also: GAL, 2:29-30, no. 3; Suppl. 2:25, no 3. In addition to an 1869 edition published by the 
Dominican fathers of Mosul, Vrolijk has numbered at least twelve Cairo editions of the Fakiha dating 
between 1276/1860 and 1325/1908. More recently Muhammad Rajab al-Najjar’s edition of the Fakiha 
(Kuwait: Dar Su‘ad al-Sabah, 1997- hereafter cited as Najjar 1997) was joined three years later by that of 
Ayman ‘Abd al-Jabir al-Buhayri (Cairo: Dar al-Afaq al-‘Arabiyya, 2001, hereafter cited as Buhayri 2001). 
1626 Georg W. Freytag, Fructus imperatorum et iocatio ingeniosorum (Bonn, 1832-52) 1; Najjar 1997, 35- 
6; Buhayrt 2001, 21. See also: Stefan Leder, “Conventions of Fictional Narration in Learned Literature,” in 
Story-telling in the Framework of Non-fictional Arabic Literature, ed. Stefan Leder (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 1998), 51-2. 
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contemplate, that they might be led toward correct guidance and tawhid. According to Ibn 


‘Arabshah, however, 


When these signs (ayvat) became numerous and the wisdom of their florescent garden 
spread out to the lowlands and highlands, and their implicit wonders and lessons 
began to decrease, and the appearance of their decrees became repetitive for the 
subjects to hear and see, and for souls to repeat to themselves; hearts became unable 
to attain [their lessons and meaning] and people failed to benefit from their presence 
and ceased to regard all of the good fortune they contained. Many of the ‘ulama’ and 
wise people repeated their sayings but their words fell on deaf ears and thoughts did 
not depend on them. A group of wise people then endeavored to use the approach of 
animals, and among them are those who knew the ways to bring [wisdom] out upon 
the tongues of beasts. [...] They attributed words to these animals so that people 
would be inclined to listen and desire the character of the animals, because beasts, 
vermin, and livestock are unlikely sources of wisdom. Neither etiquette (adab), nor 
cleverness is attributed to them, rather animals have none of these things: knowledge, 
deeds, burdens, etc., because their nature is wild, harmful, predatory and corrupt. If, 
however, you attribute to them the best of ethical manners (makarim al-akhlaq) and 
if you make them interact in ways of virtue, intellect and conformity, even though 
[such animals] are inclined towards betrayal (which is the opposite of loyalty), [...] 
[human] ears will listen to their reports and hearts will welcome them with feelings 
of goodly warmth [...] Now that all these people have seen that animals can do such 
things, they feel at peace in their souls and cease to be melancholy and they rejoice, 
listening in delight to [the animal fables], inclining towards their natures. !°?7 


Ultimately, Ibn ‘Arabshah proposes that his readers are more apt to accept moral tales 
calling them to righteous rule and godly piety from the tongues of likeable and clever animals 
than the stuffy “men of the turban.” The author of the Fakiha thus hopes that his audience, while 
contemplating lessons about justice, ethics and good government, can recognize that they 
themselves “are among the people (1.e., the human race) who do speak and are honored and 
noble. The fact that mankind has intellects which the animals do not, will make them increase in 
their vision (basira) or interest.” By removing human personalities from the world of mankind 
and inserting them into the animal kingdom to provide thinly-veiled commentary on political 
situations, the author wishes to make readers engage with the experience by introducing a more 
dynamic medium for his discourse. Indeed, “when people read of these abilities among the 


animals, it will make them wish to [behave in a similar manner].” 


Content of Interest 
Twentieth and early twenty-first century printed editions of the Fakiha adapted from the 
Dar al-Kutub manuscripts in Cairo include brief anecdotes of historical figures closer to the 


Mamluk period that do not appear in Freytag’s Bonn edition. 





1027 Freytag, Fructus imperatorum, 2; Najjar 1997, 37-8; Buhayri 2001, 24-5. 
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A comparative reading of Chapter 6, “Anecdotes of the Goat al-Mashriqi and the Dog al- 
Iftiqr’ (which corresponds to the sixth Marzubdn-ndma chapter “Zirak and Zaruy”!®*), has 
revealed a number of interesting intrusions by Ibn ‘Arabshah, though none concerning the Cairo 
caliphate. The framing story in the Fakiha chapter resembles that of al-Warawin1’s tale of Zaruy 
(al-Zanim or al-Mashriqi in the Fakiha), a male goat who escapes a butcher and befriends a dog 
named Zirak (Yasar in the Fakiha), whom he quickly realizes has qualities that would befit a 
great king of the animals. Through various fables, the goat, as advisor, helps groom the dog for 
power. A pigeon later joins the pair to serve as chief propagandist and helps secure the 
sympathies of all the other animal species for the pending regime. Ultimately Yasar the dog, after 
receiving copious advice through animal fables, becomes a good and just king of the animals. In 
addition to the original Marzuban-nama fables, the Cairo manuscripts appear to include a number 
of notable examples of historical figures including stories of Mahmiid of Ghazna,' the Buyid 


ruler ‘Imad al-Dawla,'°° 


as well as some of the Mamluk sultans. In one instance, the goat relates 
a story about the Mamluk sultan al-Muzaffar Qutuz to Yasar that the former attributes, strangely, 
to the Zengid historian Ibn al-Athir (who died 25 years before the rise of the Mamluks). The 
story, told by a khushdash comrade of the then mamltk Qutuz, recalls an intimate account of the 
pair, sitting together in the barracks and making a game of delousing each other. For each louse, 
one offered the other the choice of a scarce copper coin (fals) or a playful slap. During their 
session, the narrator lets slip his dream of one day becoming a commander of fifty men, which 
Qutuz promises to grant him after he comes into wealth and power. Incredulous, the friend, after 
delivering a hard slap and dismissing Qutuz as a “poor, crazy, lice-infested maniac” asks the 
future sultan to explain his braggadocio, to which Qutuz replies “O ye of little faith (va qalil al- 
yagin), should you desire anything more than command over fifty, by God I will grant it to you. 
[...] I shall take over these lands (diyar), vanquish the Tatars and settle the unbelievers and 
infidels in hell (dar al-bawar). [...] For certainly, I have seen the Prophet in a dream in which he 
said to me, “You shall take possession of Egypt and thwart the Tatars,” and there is no doubt in 
that which is related by the Prophet.” '*' Of course, Qutuz goes on to rise through the ranks and 
after his legendary victory against the Mongols at ‘Ayn Jaltit, he makes good on his promise to 


the narrator who became a commander in the Mamluk army. Ibn ‘Arabshah makes use of the 


1628 See: Sa‘d al-Din al-Warawini, The Tales of Marzuban, tr. Reuben Levy (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1959), 129-69. 

1629 Najjar 1997, 335-7; Buhayri 2001, 328-30. 

1630 Najjar 1997, 293-6; Buhayri 2001, 290-3. 

1631 Najjar 1997, 286-7; Buhayri 2001, 284-5. 
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trope attributed to the famous Mamluk sultan to instruct the future king, Yasar the dog, on always 
honoring his promises as Qutuz had done. 

The sixth chapter also appears to include an extended reference to the 842/1438 advent of 
sultan Jaqmaq, who initially struggled to exert his control in Syria. During the course of the 
framing story, various animals come to join the ruling cabinet of Yasar the dog. Among them is a 
mule deemed questionable for his stubbornness. Yasar ultimately retains him as an advisor, while 
reminding him that he must be vigilant like the sultan Jaqmaq who is never heedless. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning, given Ibn ‘Arabshah’s desire to become a recognized member of the court at 
the time, the Fakiha praised Jaqmaq for maintaining unity at the start of his career even though he 
had been opposed by the former Mamluks of his predecessor Barsbay who stubbornly tried to 
prop up the late sultan’s son Yusuf in the sultanate, as well as elements of the Syrian army loyal 
to the amir [nal al-Halabi.'*” The text praises Jaqmaq for restoring order, ushering in stability, 
and getting the Mamluk sultanate back on track. 

A great deal of value lies in the ninth and tenth chapters of the Fakiha which contain 
more historical anecdotes than animal fables and lack an analogue in the Marzubdn-nama.'* 
Together, the last two chapters comprise a lengthy framing sequence about two partridges, al- 
Najdi the male and his mate Gharghara, who after expressing initial concern about the safety of 
their family, go on to advise the king of the birds (an eagle) on justice and righteous rule. As it 
does for the entirety of the book, the framing sequence of the chapters provides a vehicle for a 
number of stories about the Abrahamic prophets, Sasanian monarchs, and the Umayyad and 
Abbasid caliphs. 

For the edification of the eagle king, the tenth chapter includes a discussion of justice, the 
just imam, and exemplary rulers and prophets including Moses, Antshirvan, and the pious 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar [II] ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99-101/717-20).'°* Again, unlike Freytag’s 
edition, the Cairo manuscripts include anecdotes featuring historical figures closer to the Mamluk 
period such as Nar al-Din Zengi (d. 569/1174), mentioned for his construction of the Palace of 
Justice (Dar al-‘Adl), an important court (later upheld by the Mamluk sultans), which according 


to the Fakiha, the Zengid ruler placed under the direction of Saladin’s uncle Shirkth.'* 


1632 Najjar 1997, 299-301; Buhayri 2001, 296-7. On Jaqmaq’s career, rise to power, and early struggles 
with Syria, see: Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 15:258-92; idem, Manhal, 4:278-94. 

1633 However, in his introduction to the Marzuban-nadma, Warawini states that the original version of the 
book had nine chapters. 

1634 Freytag, Fructus imperatorum, 219-27; Najjar 1997, 517-36; Buhayri 2001, 502-22. 

1635 Najjar 1997, 523; Buhayri 2001, 508. On the Dar al-‘Ad! under the Mamluks and their possible 
adoption of Nur al-Din’s custom, see: P. M. Holt, The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the 
Eleventh Century to 1517 (London: Longman, 1986), 144-5; Nielsen, Secular Justice in an Islamic State, 
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Despite the title of the work, the only “caliphs” mentioned besides ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz are the Abbasid caliphs al-Mansur (136-58/754-75) and Harin al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), 
both of whom are staples in Islamic “mirrors for princes” literature.'°° The brief stories of the 
Abbasid caliphs appear in the tenth chapter in the context of the just ruler. For example, the story 
of al-Mansur refers to someone whose property was wrongfully seized by notables in the caliph’s 
retinue. The man beseeches the caliph for justice and reminds the Commander of the Faithful that 
if he is unable to intercede, God’s authority is more powerful than that of the caliph, just as a 
child first asks his mother and then his father. The caliph, his deputies, and his governors, are 
merely rungs on the ladder between the ‘amma and God. As God’s shadow on earth, the holder of 
power was entrusted with the ability to restore rights. The man goes on to warn al-Mansur that if 
the latter is unable to provide justice, he shall make hajj to the Ka‘ba to complain to God. Thus 
humbled, the caliph promises to erase the “layers of injustice” (zu/mat).'°7 

A short anecdote concerning Harin al-Rashid describes a moment when the caliph’s 
famous wazir Ja‘far al-Barmaki (d. 187/803) enters upon an enraged caliph furiously sentencing 
an offending subject. The wazir advises al-Rashid: “O Commander of the Faithful, if your anger 
is on behalf of God, do not be angrier than He himself would be, for there is a limit and 
punishment for every matter, so do not exceed [God’s] limits. For verily God made you the king 
of His slaves so remember their position before you and your power over them when they stand 
before you. Your standing on the Day of Judgment will be before Him and you will be humble 
and solitary before God.”!®® Sobered by the words of Ja‘far, al-Rashid regains composure and 
heeds the lesson that all kings must walk a path of moderation in their affairs. 

The tenth chapter includes an extensive section about Chinggis Khan and the earlier 
Great Mongols in which the author, using the literary device of a dialogue between a partridge 


and an eagle, sets up a polemic about Mongol customs and their yasa law code, identified by Ibn 





13; Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “The Citadel of Cairo: Stage for Mamluk Ceremonial,” Annales 
islamologiques 24 (1988): 35-45; Albrecht Fuess, “Between dihliz and dar al-‘adl: Forms of Outdoor and 
Indoor Royal Representation at the Mamluk Court in Egypt,” in Court Cultures in the Muslim World: 
Seventh to Nineteenth Centuries, eds. Albrecht Fuess and Jan-Peter Hartung (London: Routledge, 2011), 
156-60. Baybars established the first Dar al-‘Ad/ court in Egypt in 1262-3, possibly to showcase the power 
he had recently received from the caliph. See: Nielsen, Secular Justice in an Islamic State, 48. 

1636 Tt is worth mentioning that Ibn ‘Arabshah was intimately familiar with the anecdotes of Hari al- 
Rashid in particular. Ibn ‘Arabshah translated the Jami‘ al-hikayat wa-lami‘ al-riwayat from Persian to 
Turkish. The work, which was a compendium of tales compiled by Muhammad ‘Awfit (fl. 1228), was read 
by the sultans of Delhi and contained numerous anecdotes of the Abbasid caliph Hartin al-Rashid. See: 
Woods, “Ebn ‘Arabsah.” Ibn ‘Arabshah, may have taken this story from his own translation. 

1637 Freytag, Fructus imperatorum, 221-2; Najjar 1997, 523-5; Buhayri 2001, 509-10. 

1638 Freytag, Fructus imperatorum, 225; Najjar 1997, 533; Buhayri 2001, 519. 
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‘Arabshah as the tara (tord).'*° Robert Irwin believes that unlike Mamluk chroniclers such as al- 
Maqrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn ‘Arabshah borrowed extensive details from ‘Ata-Malik al- 
Juwayni’s History of the World Conqueror combined with his own original information.'° 
Although Ibn ‘Arabshah was more interested in exposing the uglier sides of Mongol custom from 
an ivory tower of shari‘a-minded piety, he was nevertheless aware of the prominence of the 
yasa/tora which he also discussed in his biography of Temiir, ‘4ja’ib al-maqdir.'“! 

In light of Abt al-Khayr Muhammad, the wazir of Jaqmaq who commissioned a copy of 
the work, one wonders if the Mamluk court of the mid-fifteenth century had somehow acquired 
an interest in the evolution of Mongol customary law. Although they had been sworn rivals for 
much of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, the Mamluks nevertheless maintained an 
abiding interest in the latter’s history, military traditions, and doctrine, as well as court culture.'* 
Whether or not Ibn ‘Arabshah was specifically invited to write about Mongol customs or discuss 
what he thought was in the ydsa, he took a negative view of Turko-Mongolian law. Although he 
likens the Mongols to the equally despised pre-Islamic Arabs of the Jahili era, he also compares 
the importance of the Chinggisid yasa to Turko-Mongolian societies with the sunna of the 
Prophet among the Muslim community. 

Supposing such an interest among the latter Mamluks in Mongol customary law, it might 
well reflect upon the perception that they too had notions and customs well separate from Islamic 
norms. Like the Mongols, the Mamluks came from the steppes with their own traditions that had 


the force of law. In imitation of the Mongol customary law, these customs and traditions, 





1639 Freytag, Fructus imperatorum, 234; Najjar 1997, 554; Buhayri 2001, 538. The contents of the ninth and 
tenth chapters of the Fakiha have been mapped and studied elsewhere, see: Sylvestre de Sacy, “Liber 
Arabicus” Journal des savants (1835): 605-12, 652-66; Robert G. Irwin, “What the Partridge Told the 
Eagle: A Neglected Arabic Source on Chinggis Khan and the Early History of the Mongols,” in The 
Mongol Empire and its Legacy, ed. Reuven Amitai-Preiss and David O. Morgan (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 6- 
10. 

1640 Trwin, “What the Partridge Told the Eagle,” 6-8. 

1641 Maria E. Subtelny, Timurids in Transition: Turko-Persian Politics and Acculturation in Medieval Iran 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 18 note 29. Other historians of the Mamluk period discussed the yasa from the point 
of view of its outrages in comparison with the shari‘a. Al-Maqrizi, copying perhaps as Ayalon suggests 
from al-‘Umari (who in turn copied from al-Juwaynt!), discusses what he knows of the yasa in the context 
of complaining that the Mamluk chamberlains (fujjab) dared to try the civilian population on matters 
falling within the jurisdiction of the shari‘a with the “satanic” Mongol yasa instead. See: “The Great Yasa 
of Chingiz Khan: A Re-examination,” Studia Islamica 33 (1971): 105. See also: Anne F. Broadbridge, 
“Mamluk Legitimacy and the Mongols: The Reign of Baybars and Qalawin,” Mamluk Studies Review 5 
(2001): 93 note 5. 

1642 Tn their early diplomatic dealings with the Mongols from 1260-93, the Mamluks also had to endure 
Mongol claims of their divine mandate to rule as well as the superiorty of the yasa over the shari‘a. See my 
discussion above, p. 58. Evidence suggests that even during the reign of Jaqmaq’s predecessor Barsbay 
(825-41/1422-38), Chinggis Khan’s legacy was still highly controversial subject matter at court. See: Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:320-1. 
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sometimes even taking the name of “ydsa” or “sivasa,”’ share a variety of similarities and 
differences with Chinggisid Mongol customs.!°? 

There are numerous examples of the Mamluks, as people from the steppe, favoring their 
original customs over the shari‘a, such as the drinking of fermented mares’ milk or the slaughter 
of horses for consumption — known practices of both the Mongols and the Qipchag Turks.'* In 
regard to the caliphate, we may also point out the unwillingness of the Mamluk sultans ever to 
execute an Abbasid caliph because, like the Mongols, they were unwilling to shed the blood of 
royalty, nobility, or the members of a sacred bloodline.'!** It is also worth mentioning that 
according to Ibn Khaldiin, a number of Abbasid traditions found their way into the Mamluk 
customary repertoire, including the use of black as an official color (originally used by the 
Abbasids to honor Hashimi martyrs). Mamluk sultans appeared garbed in Abbasid black at their 
ceremonies and displayed Abbasid standards in battle or on special occasions. !°° 

Mamluk negotiation and interaction with Mongol customary law (if indeed it took place) 
combined with the ongoing cultivation of their own customs must surely have had bearing on 
their attitudes towards both the sunna of the Prophet and the office of the caliph. In the context of 
the Mamluks, the caliphate had originally been part of an Islamic language of legitimacy which 
transcended other models and forms of prestige associated with the later Ayyubids, Qalawunids, 
Turks, and Circassians, whose fortunes all rose and fell with changing times. From the time of its 


introduction into the Mamluk world, the caliphate carried a necessarily religious countenance, 





1643 Rarlier scholars such as A. N. Poliak and David Ayalon struggled to demonstrate the direct impact of 
the Chinggisid ydsa on the Mamluk sultanate, though there was certainly a Mongol influence on Mamluk 
governance. See: Peter Thorau, The Lion of Egypt: Sultan Baybars I and the Near East in the Thirteenth 
Century. Tr. P. M. Holt (London and New York: Longman, 1992), 256-8. On the customary law and 
developing ceremonial practices of the Mamluks, see: Holt, Age of the Crusades, 42; Nielsen, Secular 
Justice in an Islamic State, 56, 104-9, 112. In a similar though much more pronounced way, Mongol 
customary law enjoyed an enduring legacy among the early Timurids. See: Subtelny, Timurids in 
Transition, 15-18, 21; idem, “Tamerlane and his Descendants: From Paladins to Patrons,” in The New 
Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 3, The Eastern Islamic World, Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries, ed. 
David O. Morgan and Anthony Reid (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 172-3. For a more 
recent discussion of the findings of Ayalon and Poliak, see: Charles J. Halperin, “The Kipchak Connection: 
The Ilkhans, the Mamluks and Ayn Jalut,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 63, no. 2 
(2000): 242-5. Yossef Rapoport has taken issue with the idea that siyasa comes from ydsa and also 
discusses the views of the Mamluk ‘ulama’ on non-shari‘a siyasa: “Royal Justice and Religious Law: 
Siyasah and Shari‘ah under the Mamluks,” Mamluk Studies Review 16 (2012): 95-6. 

‘644 Robert Irwin, The Middle East in the Middle Ages: The Early Mamluk Sultanate 1250-1382 (London, 
1986), 115-6. 

1645 This did not stop the sultans from imprisoning, banishing and otherwise humiliating the caliphs under 
their protection. They also risked the displeasure of the ‘ulama’ and the subject population if they publicly 
executed a sitting Abbasid caliph. 

1646 Tbn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 258-60. The earlier Abbasid caliphs had permitted military commanders or 
border guards to display their standards, though not always in the same number or color (Muqaddima, 292). 
See also: L. A. Mayer, Mamluk Costume: A Survey (Genéve: A. Kundig, 1952), 15. 
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representing the ‘ulamd’ and their assiduous religious approval of the ruling regime.'*” Over 
time, however, the caliph and his office may have become slightly divorced from the traditional 
religious understanding (if such a thing was possible) and went on to represent the basis for a 
brand of universal loyalty with the potential to transcend more localized loyalties to a mamliik’s 
ustadh, khushdash, or sultan. Any member of the ruling Mamluk apparatus would have been 
made to understand that loyalty to the symbolic caliphate was a given part of the culture. Sultans 
who only considered the caliph’s presence in their entourage a matter of realpolitik would still 
have seen the caliph as an object which lent prestige and could be used to remind local rivals of 
the incumbent’s preeminence. It was certainly one thing to pretend to be allegiant to the caliph 
for the sake of the religious establishment or the ‘amma, and quite another to continue the 
“charade” alone among the competing Mamluk factions. 

An important and unanswered question remains why the amirs lacked the ability to show 
disloyalty to the Commander of the Faithful outside the court. Was the caliph a real rallying 
point, or just a convenient excuse to take up arms against the status quo of their day?'™* The 
caliph’s traditional role in Mamluk ceremonial and customs dictated certain norms and protocols 
applicable to all. It was part of a political language and at least in theory (though seldom in 
practice), caliphal allegiance trumped allegiance to the reigning sultan. It may have been easier to 
turn one’s back on a beleaguered and embattled sultan like al-Nasir Faraj (in which case the amirs 
and the people favored the caliph al-Musta‘In against the sultan), rather than a popular sultan like 
al-Nasir Muhammad (in which case the amirs and the people favored the sultan against the caliph 
al-Mustakfi). Nevertheless, the political mystique of the caliphate remained constant throughout 
the life of the Mamluk sultanate and appealing to it never fell out of vogue.'? 

It is my feeling that the notion of “defending the caliphate” went deeper in Mamluk 
culture than merely paying lip-service to an Islamic civilizational convention to appease the 
‘ulama’ and secure their support. Instead, “protecting the caliph,” an utterly helpless holy man, 


sometimes even compared to a widow or an orphan, may also have been linked to notions of 





'647 Scholars agree that the early Mamluk sultans certainly followed the Seljuq and Ayyubid example of 
professing loyalty to the Abbasid Caliphate. See: Northrup, “The Bahrt Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” 
268; Yaacov Lev, “Symbiotic Relations: Ulama and the Mamluk Sultans,” Mamluk Studies Review 13, no. 
1 (2009): 12-3. 

1648 Indeed this question has been raised before: Lutz Wiederhold, “Legal-Religious Elite, Temporal 
Authority, and the Caliphate in Mamluk Society: Conclusions Drawn from the Examination of a ‘Zahiri 
Revolt’ in Damascus in 1386,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 31 (1999): 203-35; Anne F. 
Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology in the Islamic and Mongol Worlds (Cambridge, 2008), 150; 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azim Khili, a/-‘Ulama’ fi Misr fi al-‘asr al-Mamliki, 648-923 H/1250-1517 M. 
(Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 2014), 70-1. 

1649 For some discussion of the Mamluk amirs’ attitude towards the Abbasid caliphate, see: Annemarie 
Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi im spatmittelalterlichen Agypten,” Die Welt des Islams 24 (1942): 16-7. 
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manliness (muruwwa), chivalry, and “civic pride” in a way that was neither simply or strictly 
Islamic. Their unique (secular and necessarily religious) interest in the caliphate, like their 
interest in Mongol customary law, was important to the Mamluks’ construction and perception of 
their own customs, distinct from Islamic norms. Supported by decades of ceremonial 
reinforcement, the importance of the caliphate (religious or not) became deeply embedded in the 
bedrock of the Mamluk ethos until it was eventually taken for granted and treated as a given 
reality in tune with historical fact.'©° Yes, this caliphate was “Islamic,” but it was also 
“Mamluk.” 
Relevance to the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 

The title of the work captured the attention of this researcher for its use of “khulafa”’ 
during the Mamluk period. In regard to Ibn ‘Arabshah’s choice of the more regal “fakiha’ to 
convey fruit, as opposed to the more mundane “thamr,” Sylvestre de Sacy has attempted some 


explanation: 


Quant a la premiére partie, slM) 4gs, je pense qu’elle signifie les fruits délicieux, 

ou, si l’on veut, /e dessert, la collation des souverains, c’ est-a-dire, livre digne d’étre 

offert aux souverains et d’égayer leurs loisirs. Il ne faut pas croire que 4458 et son 

plural 4S\s4 soient, rigoureusement parlant, synonymes de 41 et JI: il y a cette 

différence que > signifie fruit d'une maniére générale, tandis que 4¢S4 signifie fruit 

agréable au goiit, et qu’on mange avec plaisir.'®! 

It is indeed curious that Ibn ‘Arabshah chose the word khulafa’ as opposed to the perhaps 
more applicable muluk or salatin. Al-Warawint’s thirteenth century Marzuban-nama had been 
written for Abu al-Qasim Rabib al-Din, a wazir in the service of Uzbek ibn Muhammad (607- 
22/1210-25), the Ildegizid atabeg of Azerbaijan.'*? Although one manuscript of the Fakiha was 
commissioned by a wazir in the court of Jaqmagq, it is less clear from the work’s introduction for 
whom else Ibn ‘Arabshah may have produced the book, if not Jaqmaq himself. There seems to be 
hidden significance in the choice of the term “khulafa’.”” Jaqmaq, renowned for his piety, had 
been especially fond of the three Abbasid caliphs who tended to his ceremonial needs. That the 


work was produced during the reign of Jaqmaq, mentions him in some versions of the text and the 





1650 Tn her work on Mamluk legitimacy, Anne Broadbridge also found that after the death of the last 
Ilkhanid ruler Abi Sa‘id in 1335, Mamluk ideals of guardianship over Islam (including the Abbasid 
caliphate) were no longer required with urgency, but were still regularly displayed and maintained as an 
ideological laurel until they again became relevant after Temtir renewed the Mongol threat. See: Kingship 
and Ideology, 145. 

1651 De Sacy, “Liber Arabicus,” 603. 

1652 Warawint names the Sasanian-descended Marzban ibn Sharwin as the “originator of the book” in an 
older form of Persian from the Tabaristan region. See: J. H. Kramers, “Marzban-Nama,” Encyclopaedia of 
Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 6:632-3. 
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author himself wrote other works of flattery'®? for the sultan, may suggest a kind of secret 
message embedded in the text of the Fakiha. Moder scholars, perhaps wary of the work’s 
difficult saj‘ text have given the Fakiha short shrift. Multiple manuscripts have made the text and 
its history difficult to establish. To date, few attempts have been made toward reaching an 
understanding of the text in the social context from which it emerged, to compare it closely with 
the Marzubdan-nama, or to mine it for the valuable commentary it provides on contemporary 
Mamluk society as an updated version of a pre-existing text.'!° In short, there is much more juice 


yet to be squeezed from these “Fruits of the Caliphs.” 


Later Articulations of the Caliphate 
The Courtier’s Caliph: Khahi ibn Shahin al-Zahiri 
As a member of the class of awldd al-nas, Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahirt (d. 872/1468) 
enjoyed distinction as an administrator under the sultans Barsbay and Jaqmaq. His Zubdat kashf 
al-mamalik wa-bayan al-turuq wa-al-masalik is all that remains of a longer work providing 
glimpses of government structure in the Circassian period of Mamluk Egypt. The work itself is a 
collection of ideals and advice appropriate to various positions in the Mamluk bureaucracy such 


as the sultan, the caliph, and the qadis, as well as military personnel and other royal 


functionaries.!©° 


The first chapter surveys the territorial expanse of the Mamluk Empire including the holy 
cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, as well as several landmarks and holy sites in Egypt.!°° 
Acknowledging his master Jaqmaq, Khalil al-Zahiri discusses the duties of the sultanate in the 
second chapter. Much of the Zubda’s discourse concerns the obligations which make a ruler 


suitable for the throne. In the case of the sultan, military responsibilities such as providing 


1653 See: Ibn ‘Arabshah (and C. J. L.), “XX. Panegyric on Sultan Jaqmagq,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 39, no. 2 (April 1907): 395-6, 1-27. 

1654 However, a somewhat recent Kuwayti master’s thesis has attempted to analyze the contemporary 
Mamluk implications of Chapter 7 of the Fakiha which deals with the invasion of the elephant king, 
juxtaposed alongside Temiir’s invasion of Mamluk lands. See: ‘Abd Allah al-Ghazali, al-Sarid wa-al- 
mukhatab fi Fakihat al-khulafa’ wa-mufakahat al-zurafa’: dirasa fi al-bab al-sabi‘ (Kuwait: University of 
Kuwait, 2000-1). 

1655 Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri, Kitab zubdat kashf al-mamalik wa-bayan al-turug wa-al-masdlik, ed. Paul 
Ravaisse (Cairo: Dar al-‘Arab, 1988), 3-7. On Khalil al-Zahiri’s contribution to Mamluk cultural and 
administrative history, see: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 370-1; P. M. Holt, “Some Observations on the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 47 (1984): 504-5; 
idem, The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the Eleventh Century to 1517 (London: Longman, 
1986), 150; Thomas Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire: Entstehung, Uberlieferung und Bedeutung der 
Strat Baibars in ihrem sozio-politischen Kontext (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006), 344-5. 

1656 Thid., 9-52. 
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defense, upholding justice and protecting the weak are among the chief duties.'*’ A sultan who 
provides all the services to his subject population is supported by God and enjoys an auspicious 
reign. Khalil al-Zahir1 emphatically praises Jaqmag, who, according to the author, more than 
satisfies the above criteria, and emphasizes his ability to protect the weak and project his 
supremacy over Muslim rivals.'°* Jaqmagq, in addition to being king of the Arabs and Persians 
and master of the pen and the sword, has a name that graces the Friday sermon and the coinage of 
the realm. Khalil al-Zahiri then shifts to the sultan’s role as the great protector who oversees and 
guarantees the law of God and the Prophet, who protects the realm from rebellion, sedition, 
unbelief, and polytheism. The sultan deflects injustice against the oppressed (mansaf al-mazlumin 
min al-zalimin), acts as the refuge of widows, orphans, and the impoverished, and finally serves 
as protector and intimate of the Commander of the Faithful (wali amir al-mu’minin).'®? It is 
interesting not only that protecting the caliph is now a formal expectation and duty of the Mamluk 
sultan, but also that Khalil al-Zahiri has placed the caliph at the end of a list of those needing 
protection after widows, orphans, and the poor.'%° The author extends the concept of the sultan’s 
protection to all of the territories, ports and fortresses under his jurisdiction including Cyprus, the 
Hijaz, Alexandria, Aden and some fortresses in Asia Minor. The sultan is also described as 
servitor of the two holy cities (Ahadim al-haramayn) which further underscores his role as 
universal sovereign and protector of religion.'*! 

Khalil al-Zahiri concludes his chapter on the sultanate with a discussion of public 
ceremony implying that as late as the time of Jaqmaq, Abbasid involvement maintained its central 


legitimizing position. The author notes that investiture occurs 


in al-Qasr al-Ablaq when the electors (ahl al-hall wa-al-‘aqd), gather in the presence 
of the Commander of the Faithful, along with amirs, state dignitaries (arkan al-dawla 
al-sharifa) and the military assemble to kiss the ground before the sultan after he sits 
upon the throne of the kingdom following the conclusion of the mutual pledge 
(mubaya‘a) and the sultan’s handclasp (musGfaha) with the Commander of the 
Faithful.'°° 


A modern interpretation understood this special handclasp as a unique honor of the caliph 


who by this period, was solely permitted to lock hands with the sultan while the other attendees 





1657 Thid., 58-9. 

1658 Thid., 66-7. 

1659 Thid., 67. 

1669 Thid. 

166! Thid. 

1662 Thid., 86. On al-Qasr al-Ablaq, constructed during the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad, see: Nasser O. 
Rabbat, The Citadel of Cairo: A New Interpretation of Royal Mamluk Architecture (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 
199-213; idem, Mamluk History through Architecture: Monuments, Culture and Politics in Medieval Egypt 
and Syria (London: I. B. Tauris, 2010), 136. 
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observed or kissed the ground.'° As sultan, Jaqmaq performed the mutual pledge and interacted 
with several Abbasid caliphs which afforded Khalil al-Zahirt opportunities to observe the 
ceremonies and the sultan’s relationship with al-Mu‘tadid II and al-Mustakfi II. 

The author treats the caliphate in more detail during a brief third chapter on the men of 
religion, dealing first with the caliph and then the chief gadis and other ‘u/amda’ of the state.'° 
While he chose to treat the sultan first, it is clear that Khalil al-Zahirt considers the caliph to 
wield a position of some influence and importance as nominal ruler over the lands of Islam. His 
description begins with allusions to the caliph’s traditional prestige as God’s representative on 
earth, a “cousin” of the Prophet whom “God Almighty has made ruler over the whole land of 
Islam.”'°° The author states that without a caliph placed in the governing structure with whom 
the sultan and his entourage could form an alliance, there could be no legitimate sovereignty nor 
any appointments, judicial rulings or marriages, all of which would be invalid in absence of a 
caliph.'®° It is thus that Khalil al-Zahiri’s presentation carries the implication that the caliph bears 
more importance than even the sultan, considering good government cannot persist without him, 
no matter how skilled or powerful the sultan may be.!°” 

The true value of the third chapter on the caliphate lies in Khalil al-Zahiri’s presentations 
of caliphal expectations by the mid-fifteenth century. The work offers indication of what the 
office had become after nearly 200 years incubation in the Mamluk sultanate and its frequent 


mention in the annals of Jaqmaq’s reign: 


Among the necessary obligations of the Commander of the Faithful [...] are that he 
must busy himself with the pursuit of religious knowledge (‘i/m) and have books to 
study in his library. When the sultan departs on an urgent matter, the caliph must be 
in his company to best serve the common interests of the Muslims.'°* Allotted for 
him are numerous appanages (jihat ‘adida) to meet the expenses (of his household) 
as well as (other) fine dwellings.'° 


Rather than rely on formal juristic tradition, Khalil al-Zahiri’s discussion of the 
contemporary caliphate is informed instead by personal interactions with Abbasid caliphs in the 


court of Jaqmaq. The previous passage emphasizes the caliph’s duty to achieve an acceptable 


level of religious learning (perhaps guided by the classical stipulation that the caliph be able to 





663 Khalil al-Zahiri, La Zubda kachf el-mamalik de Khalil az-Zahiri tr. Jean Gaulmier (Beirut, 1950), 136- 
7. “Apreés la lecture publique du dipléme de son installation faite par le Caliphe... Le Commandant des 
fidelles a seul l’honneur de luy toucher la main.” 

664 Khalil al-Zahiri, Zubdat, 89-92. 

665 Thid., 89. 

666 This concern seems to reflect the earlier fears of al-Ghazali. See: Crone, God’s Rule, 238. 

667 Tbid. 

668 Thid., 90. “Yakinu sahbatahu li-ajal masdlih al-muslimin.” 

669 Thid. 
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perform ijtihdd) and to remain far from vulgar politics -- with the important exception of rallying 
citizens to the sultan’s defense of the realm. Both caliphs of the period, al-Mu‘tadid II and al- 
Mustakfi II were brothers of the tragic al-Musta‘in, the caliph-sultan who had been drawn into 
Mamluk politics and died in exile. Both caliphs subsequently went on to live quiet lives of study 
and attendance at scholarly salons. Court propriety likewise expected the caliph to be seen at the 
sultan’s side at other times of crisis, whether castigating the latter’s enemies or praying for the 
perpetuation of his state against plague and famine.'®” In return, the caliph could expect 
placement in the government hierarchy and maintenance of his family and lifestyle, although 
Khalil al-Zahirt only mentions that the properties allotted to the caliph would be enough to meet 
his needs while offering no specific information.'®”! 

Khalil al-Zahirt’s Zubda presents the caliphate in line with the realities of the later 
fifteenth century, especially during the reign of Jaqmaq. The work presumes that the reader is 
both aware and familiar with the respective positions of caliph and sultan in Mamluk politics by 
affirming the caliph’s traditional place in the Islamic hierarchy while acknowledging that he has 
been effectively subordinated to the sultan and the indigenous traditions of Mamluk politics. It is 
thus that the Zubda largely sets out to sketch and enshrine the practices of late fifteenth century 


Mamluk Egypt based on existing Mamluk customs rather than juristic precedent. 


Caliphate and Sultanate in the Court of Qansih al-Ghawri 
Khalil al-Zahirt did not have the last word on the position of the Abbasid caliphate at the 
courts of the Circassian Mamluk sultans. A final perspective emerges from the sessions (majalis) 
recorded during the scholarly salons of Qansth al-Ghawrt, often held several times a week in the 
Duhaysha hall of the citadel. A series of meetings in the year 910/1505 was preserved as Nafa ‘is 
al-majalis_al-sultaniyya'®*” by the Iranian Turkophone scholar Husayn ibn Muhammad al- 


Husaynit who, along with other Persian and Turkish intellectuals, held favor at al-Ghawri’s 


1670 Ahmad al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-sulitk li-ma‘rifat duwal al-muliik, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id 
‘Ashiir (Cairo, 1956-73), 4:487-8; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:77-8; Ibn lyas, Bada i‘, 2:46, 282, 395. 

‘671 This is most likely a reference to the shrine revenue from the tomb of Sayyida Nafisa as well as 
Abbasid family possession of at least half a dozen estates scattered throughout Mamluk territory. 

‘672 Through his use of the title “Nafa’is al-majalis” al-Husayni may have been engaging in a bit of shared 
intertextuality suggestive of a response to or a shared literary exchange with the “Majalis al-nafa’is,” an 
earlier compendium of poetry written by rulers and other notables compiled by the Timurid advisor, poet, 
and cultural figure, Mir ‘Alt Shir Nava’l (d. 906/1501). Numerous works from the Mamluk period referred 
directly or indirectly to other works through their text and titles. The late fifteenth century also saw an 
influx of scholars, litterateurs, and artisans entering Mamluk lands from Timurid Iran, as well as the 
transcription of numerous Timurid works in Cairo. For a general discussion of intertextuality in the 
Mamluk period, see: Thomas Bauer, “Mamluk Literature as a Means of Communication,” in Ubi Sumus? 
Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2013), 35-44. 
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court.'°?? The slightly later and anonymous Kawkab al-durri, completed in 919/1513-4, similarly 
offers highlights of the sultan’s nightly discussions and debates with his scholarly circle arranged 
by subject matter rather than by session as in the case of the Nafa’is.'°“ 

Often beginning with a question posed by the sultan on a variety of topics, the Nafa ‘is 
provides notable moments, likely edited to put the ruler in a good light, from each evening’s 
discussions and debates.'*”> The comments ultimately offer idealized explanations and advice to 
the sultan. Both the Nafa ‘is and the Kawkab indicate that the topics of discussion at the sultan’s 
gatherings ranged from the finer points of Arabic grammar and Islamic jurisprudence, to 
discussions of the mawlid festivals, clothes worn by the followers of the Pharaoh, and even 
ancient Iranian lore. 

The caliphate, in both its classical and contemporary incarnations was a starting point for 
many discussions at court and was addressed in both the Nafa’is and the Kawkab. To shed light 
on the position of the contemporary caliphate, one seeming proponent of the caliph’s primacy, a 
certain male courtier identified as “Umm Abi al-Hasan,” encouraged discussion of hadith such as 
the Prophet’s alleged statement that the caliphate would remain in the line of al-‘Abbas until the 
Day of Judgment,'°’® as well as the so-called “30 years hadith” in which the Prophet predicted the 
longevity of the “true caliphate” until its devolution into mulk kingship.'°”” 

A general sampling of the meetings indicates an effort by several intimates of the sultan, 
including al-Husayni, to downplay the importance of the caliphate in favor of Qansth al-Ghawnt. 
The sultan himself raised questions about his own status and authority in relation to the caliph and 
in one instance asked attendees to comment on who ought to march first in a funeral procession. 
Al-Husayni claimed that the books of figh were unanimous that the sultan, followed by the qadis, 
must precede other dignitaries.!©’* Umm Abi al-Hasan, on the other hand insisted upon priority 
for the caliph.'°” 


Indeed, the robust Umm Abi al-Hasan, after provocatively suggesting that the marriages 


and children of Muslims inhabiting lands in which rulers did not recognize the Abbasid caliphate 





1673 Trwin, “Political Thinking,” 37-8. See also: Mohammed Awad, “Sultan al-Ghawri: His Place in 
Literature and Learning (Three Books Written under His Patronage),’ Actes du XXe Congrés des 
Orientalistes, Bruxelles, 1938 (Louvain, 1940), 321-2. On al-Ghawri’s love of the a ‘jam and his interest in 
the Shahnama, see: Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “Sultan al-Ghawri and the Arts,” Mamluk Studies Review 6 
(2002): 73-8. 

674 Both works have been published together (and paginated separately) as: Majdlis al-Sultan al-Ghawri: 
safahat min ta’rikh Misr fi qarn al-‘ashir hijri, ed. “Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam (Cairo 1941). 

675 Irwin, “Political Thinking,” 49. 

676 Al-Husayni, Nafa ‘is, 103-4. 

677 Tbid., 107. 

678 Tbid., 100-1. 

679 Tbid. 
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of Cairo were illegitimate, launched the company on a lengthy debate (mundqisha) on the 
caliphate and sultanate which occupied several sessions in between Jumada II and Rajab 
911/November-December 1505.'°° Hailing from the non-Arab lands of Greater Iran which had 
no formal recognition of the Cairo caliph, al-Husayni was accused by some members of the court 
of being a child born of such fornication who should be ejected from the sultan’s presence.!®*! 
The status of Muslim children and marriage conducted in lands which spurned the Cairo 
Abbasids consumed the discussion for some time. A fatwa was presented to the gathering, ruling 
that for any child or marriage to be legally recognizable by the sharv‘a, the king of that land must 
recognize the appointment of the sitting caliph, al-Mustamsik billah.'°? Several of the gadis 
found the fatwa objectionable, however, and suggested punishment for any strict adherents of 
it.3 The issue later irked Qansth al-Ghawri when his courtiers suggested that even the 
marriages and children of Egypt could be considered invalid without the baraka and perpetual 
blessings secured by the presence of the Abbasid caliph. The sultan angrily demanded to know if 
the court considered him an inferior to the other sultans of the world.'* 

The issue of non-Arab Muslim kings led to a discussion of the classical shari‘ conditions 
of the imamate and Qansth al-Ghawrti’s suitability. The assembly agreed that the sultan was just, 
knowledgeable, male, Muslim, courageous, and able to carry out ijtihad, and dodged the issue of 
Qurayshi descent by citing the hadith that if a suitable Qurayshi imam was unavailable, it became 
permissible to select one from the Kinana tribe, the non-Arabs, or the descendants of the prophets 
Isma‘il or Ishaq, and then stating that the Circassians were in fact descendants of the prophet 
Ishaq.'685 

In regard to the caliphate, the sessions also treated the issue of whether the sultan derived 
glory (fakhr) from his position as deputy (naib) of the caliph. Al-Husayni argued that although 
the ruler of Yemen was not formally the caliph’s deputy, he still enjoyed glory and that the same 
should apply to the sultan of Egypt, who as possessor of the two holy shrines, derived authority 
and respect not from proximity to the caliph, but rather from the shari‘a.'°*° Perhaps in search of 
clarity, al-Ghawri asked about the status of Baybars after he received his robe of honor from the 
Abbasid caliph in 659/1260 and again in 661/1262. Al-Husayni replied that Baybars wished to 


strengthen the weakened position of the descendants of al-‘Abbas and wore their robe to lend 


68° Tbid., 100-13. 
%! Tbid., 106. 

6 Tbid., 109. 

683 Tbid., 109-10. 
of Thid,, 112, 

685 Thid., 107. 

686 Thid., 110-1. 
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them his charisma, and that the glory of the caliph came from the fact that the sultan of Egypt 
honored him by donning his robe. Umm Abi al-Hasan then remarked that if such a statement had 
been uttered in the presence of Qaytbay, that sultan would have promptly beheaded the offender - 
- an assertion al-Ghawri found unsettling. !°’ 

It is worth mentioning that numerous meetings adjourned with a final prayer (khdatima), in 
which the sultan received “Commander of the Faithful” and “Caliph of the Muslims” among his 
titles.'°°° In one instance, after the sultan had distributed bread to the poor, al-Husayni publicly 
addresses al-Ghawri with the titles before calling him the best of the kings of the world.’ In 
discussing the attributes of a noble ruler attributed to al-Ghazalt, al-Husayni gives thanks to God 
that “these characteristics are present in the sultan of the world, caliph of the Arabs and non- 
Arabs [...] the sun of the caliphate [...] Commander of the Faithful and imam of the Muslims, 
Qansith al-Ghawri.”'®° The Nafa’is itself concludes with a special prayer for the sultan, 
identifying him as “caliph of all who inhabit the world.”'®! The Kawkab similarly opens with 
praise for the Mamluk sultan as both Commander of the Faithful and caliph of the Muslims. '°” 

The question of addressing the king with caliphal titles is addressed later in the latter 
book, when after receiving a book of Mongol history from the Safavid Shah Isma‘il containing a 
biographical notice naming a certain Shahin Beg Khan “khalifat al-rahman,” the sultan’s court 
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debated the issue of calling a king a calip The consensus was that it was acceptable to refer 


to a king as Commander of the Faithful or khalifat al-rasil, but impermissible to use any 


appellation implying successorship to God, such as khalifat Allah or khalifat al-rahman.'*4 


Qansth al-Ghawri’s own dealings with the two Abbasid caliphs of his reign exhibited 
ceremonial deference and caution. He was certainly aware of the social pressure that required a 
sultan to be generous and just with the caliph and was often browbeaten into providing monetary 


retribution to al-Mustamsik and financial aid for al-Mutawakkil III for fear, perhaps, that the 


687 Thid., 111. 

688 Thid., 55, 66. 

689 Thid., 69. 

6 Thid., 86-7. 

6! Thid., 145. 

6 Kawkab, 2. 

63 There appears to be no other information about this mysterious Shahin Beg who remains to be 
identified. 





64 Kawkab, 73-4. The debate over the title “khalifat Allah” and its use and understanding by caliphs and 


‘ulama’ is well known in modern scholarship. See: Montgomery Watt, “God’s Caliph: Qur’anic Interpretations 
and Umayyad Claims,” in Jran and Islam, in Memory of the Late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. C. E. Bosworth 
(Edinburgh, 1971), 565-74; Rudi Paret, “Haltfat Allah - Vicarius Dei: ein differenzierender Vergleich,” in 
Meélanges d'islamologie: volume dédié a la mémoire de Armand Abel par ses collégues, ses éléves et ses amis, 
ed. Pierre Salmon (Leiden: Brill, 1974); Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God’s Caliph: Religious Authority in 
the First Centuries of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986); Wadad al-Qadt, “The Term 


‘khaltfa’ in Early Exegetical Literature,” Die Welt des Islams 28 (1988): 392-411. 
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former caliphs might publicly convey their displeasure towards him. Nevertheless, it appears that 
when the sultan was alone with his court, he did not mind absorbing a great deal of caliphal pomp 


and listening to his nobles expound upon the caliph’s irrelevance for his satisfaction. 


Expectations and Consensus of the Scholarly Elite 

The business of recognizing the Mamluk sultanate and constructing official views on the 
imamate furnished the jurists (as predominantly members of the paid professional class) with 
government influence. Jurists were able to secure their place within the the electoral community 
who had authority to ratify decisions (ahl al-hall wa-al-‘aqd). It was important to emphasize their 
connection to the sovereignty verse of the Qur’an (4:59) so that they might stress their inclusion 
among “those in authority among you,” which many alluded to in their writing. To further 
legitimize the new imam, Ibn Jama‘a defines the men who must ratify his selection (aAl al-hall 
wa-al-‘aqd) through their bay ‘a as the amirs, ‘ulama’, and notables (wujiih), the same established 
elites that had extended their hands in pledge to Baybars and both of his caliphs.'®> Elsewhere 
Ibn Jama‘a suggests that “those in authority among you” to whom the Qur’an commands 
obedience, is a clear reference to the ‘ulama’.!®® 

The ‘ulama’ agreed that the existence of the caliphate was a part of the proper expression 
of Islamic rule, one which could not be removed even if understandings of the “imamate” had 
shifted. While it is impossible to argue that the caliph enjoyed more influence than the Mamluk 
sultan or indeed much influence at all, the ‘u/ama’ supported the notion that the caliphate must 
occupy some place in the government, though seldom did they venture into specifics. Scholars 
such as Ibn Taymiyya, Taj al-Din al-Subki, and al-Qalqashandi were somewhat accommodating 
of the caliphal metamorphosis while also reflecting the demands of past ideals. 

The presence of the caliph in Cairo might be explained as the result of a compromise 
among the jurisprudents, who through ijma’ consensus, adopted the necessity of a caliph of 
Qurayshi descent at the head of the community.'®’ The ‘ulamd’ sought a governing system that 
encouraged the sultan to seek their counsel. In this way, the ruler could provide himself with what 


he generally lacked: access to religious knowledge and ijtihad. Mamlukists frequently discuss a 


1695 Tbn Jama‘a, Tahrir al-ahkam, 6:356. 

1696 Thid., 6:359. See also: Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 160 note 432. 

1657 Taoust, Essai, 45. While many assumed Mamluk jurists (since the time of Baybars) to be 
predominantly Shafi‘l, jurists from the east fleeing the Mongols may also have influenced a rise of 
Hanafism in the late thirteenth/early fourteenth centuries as the Hanafi rite gained stature in Cairo. The 
Hanafi school may also have lent itself more favorably to Mamluk manipulation of wagf properties during 
the fourteenth century. See: Joseph H. Escovitz, The Office of Oddi al-Qudat in Cairo under the Bahri 
Mamiiks (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1984), 148-54, 210-4. 
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functional “symbiosis” between the sultans and ‘ulamda’, a relationship that the latter were 
interested in legally framing.'©* Accepting, as we must, the reality that the Abbasid caliphs were 
a source of Mamluk legitimacy, the importance of the caliphate had bearing on any juristic 
discussion of the sultan as imam or otherwise. Thus the jurists, for the most part, maintained the 
caliphate in accordance with its theoretical place in the Mamluk hierarchy while clearing the way 
for the sultans to fully carry out the classical duties of the imamate and claim authority over all 
people of Islam. As a result, writers -- Ibn Khaldiin in particular -- did away with many of the 
stipulations that discouraged an interpretation of the sultan as acting imam. In discussions of the 
imamate, the jurists included qualities, duties, and an access to power possessed exclusively by 
the contemporary Mamluk sultan, such as the ability to enforce justice and lead jihad. 

It is helpful to consider the development of politics outlined by al-Ghazali in that the 
government structure had become a balance between the sultan, the caliph, and the ‘ulama’. The 
‘ulama’ largely prospered in Mamluk Egypt, and were unwilling to jeopardize the system that 
provided them with governmental appointments and a free hand in affairs of religion. It behooved 
the ‘ulama’ to buttress, praise, and legitimize the regime that protected their interests. Many 
realized that the Mamluks were purveyors of mul/k, as opposed to true or prophetic caliphate 
(khilafat al-nubuwwa), but offered recognition on the grounds that the Mamluks were the 
protectors of the caliphate (such as it was), which increasingly resembled a talisman or inanimate 
holy relic. This is rather a different situation than the Asharite writers of tenth and eleventh 
century Mesopotamia, who sought to protect the historical caliphate from the encroachments of 
the Shiite Buyid amirs and the Seljuq sultans. Despite the vicissitudes of Mamluk politics, Egypt 
was practically a sanctuary for Muslim scholars and a caliph with an undefined religious authority 
posed no immediate threat to their authority. Put differently, the scholarly elite recognized the 
favorable situation they enjoyed and did their best to enshrine the existing political order and 


present it as an acceptable norm. 


Conclusion 
Awareness of attitudes among the contemporary intelligentsia is essential in 


understanding how the caliphate had evolved by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Many of 


1698 Tra M. Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard University Press: 1967), 
130-42; Anne F. Broadbridge, “Academic Rivalry and the Patronage System in Fifteenth-Century Egypt: 
al-‘Aynt, al-Magrizi, and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant,” Mamluk Studies Review 3 (1999): 85; Yaacov Lev, 
“Symbiotic Relations: Ulama and the Mamluk Sultans,” Mamluk Studies Review 13, no. 1 (2009): 1-26. 
The prospect that the symbiosis between Mamluk siyasa and Islamic law was subject to changing times has 
been recently explored. See: Yossef Rapoport, “Royal Justice and Religious Law: Siyasah and Shari‘ah 
under the Mamluks,” Mamluk Studies Review 16 (2012): 75-81. 
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the authors discussed in this chapter focused on what the office ought to be and the functions it 
should fulfill. Earlier works from the Mamluk period by al-Qarafi and the unknown author of the 
Misbah al-hidaya had not yet experienced the newly resurrected caliphate in the Mamluk 
sultanate, and their authors wrote standard treatises reflecting concerns that the caliphate should 
not disrupt the burgeoning cooperation between the sultanate and the ‘ulama’. Later authors 
wrote ambiguously of an indefinite, undefined “imam” and held an assortment of views about the 
necessity of his descent from the Quraysh. Most authors, however, were predisposed toward 
accepting the Mamluk political and religious hierarchy that theoretically held the Abbasid 
caliphate at the peak of its structure. 

Modern researchers may be justified in dismissing Mamluk period political writing in 
light of how few innovations appear to have been made on the theoretical position of the caliphate 
since the Buyid and Seljuq periods. Mu’tazilism had been successfully suppressed by the tenth 
century. By the fourteenth century, the Asharite position that the imamate was necessary by 
religious mandate as opposed to mere reason had won over the majority of ‘ulama’. Indeed, the 
treatises of the Mamluk period seem to say more about the enduring influence of al-Mawardi than 
the true position of the modern caliphate in relation to the sultanate. 

Some writers of the Mamluk period chose to deemphasize the stipulation that the caliph 
or imam be a Qurayshi descendant or that the acting leader receive delegation of power from such 
an imam.'® Al-Nuwayri and al-Qalqashandi passively compiled the statements of earlier 
scholars who argued for Qurayshi descent and implied that it was the widespread expectation of 
the scholarly class, while Ibn Khaldiin, perhaps writing in favor of his patron, the Mamluk sultan 
Barqtq (whose difficult relationship with the caliph al-Mutawakkil was common knowledge), 
delivered an important refutation of the need for Qurayshi descent on grounds that it had become 
superfluous. 

Previous scholarship has concluded that the juridical tradition on the imamate struggled 
to keep up with the political realities on the ground and redefined their position on the caliphate 
as ad hoc apologia for the changing nature of the institution. As one modern historian observed, 
Sunni political theory slowly shifted to deemphasize the caliphate and ultimately recognized “the 
sultan and the scholar as key figures in the Muslim political order,” which seems to be an 
accurate encapsulation of a trend identified by al-Ghazalt.'” Yet the caliphate did not vanish or 


cease to have implications for the political order. 


169° Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 12. 

1700 Amalia Levanoni, “Al-Magqrizi’s Account of the Transition from Turkish to Circassian Mamluk 
Sultanate: History in the Service of Faith,” in The Historiography of Islamic Egypt, c. 950-1800, ed. Hugh 
Kennedy (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 104. 
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Although the caliphate appears to have been divested of all of its former authority, it is 
hard to believe that the jurist and qadi Ibn Jama‘a and the staunch traditionalist Ibn Taymiyya 
would abruptly abandon the preceding tradition of thought on the imamate to accommodate a new 
political reality.!”"' Even the practical-minded Ibn Khaldiin, while acknowledging that the 
Abbasids of Cairo had naught but the name “caliph,” refrained from taking the final step to say 
the caliphate was no longer relevant or obligatory. There is every reason to suspect that these 
authors saw the sultan and his subordinates (in the presence of a presiding caliph) as fulfilling the 
classical duties of the imamate. While the caliphate persisted in an undefined and largely 
symbolic capacity, it remained an institution which served a purpose and held a non-specific 
authority that Mamluk authorities could not suppress or ignore.!” 

There is truth to the notion that the majority of Sunni jurists of the period sought to 
enshrine the Mamluk status quo by providing recognition of the official government hierarchy 
and legitimizing the ideological claims and pretensions of the Mamluk sultans. As Haarmann 
noted, the consequential relationship in place between the Mamluk elite and the civilian 
population, of which the jurists and ‘ulamda’ were a part, allowed Mamluk governance to largely 
escape criticism from the many jurists and doctors of the law.'7° 

Authors such as Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Khaldtn longed for a return to the caliphate of the 
Rashidtn, though the “30 years hadith” of the Prophet afforded them a quiet pragmatism and 
acceptance of the mu/k of the Mamluk sultans. Both authors agreed that the post-Rashiditin 
caliphal dynasties had been a kind of “royalty,” which explains how they viewed the contrast 
between al-Mawardti’s theory of the caliphate and the way in which it differed from their 
reality.!7 

Al-‘Umari, al-Qalgashandi, Abt Hamid al-Quds1, Khunji, and al-Suyiti, because of the 
caliphal presence in the capital, described Mamluk Cairo as an idealized heartland of Islam, 
unspoiled by depredations in which scholars were free to perfect themselves, their craft, and offer 
instruction to disciples. There may be some parallels between the nostalgia among the ‘u/ama’ for 


what might be described as the Hodgsonian “High Caliphate”'”® and Plato’s Ideal City, absorbed 
into Islamdom through al-Farabi’s al-Madinat al-fadila and further explored in al-Tust’s 





1701 Hassan, “Modern Interpretations,” 339-43. 

1702 This is not to suggest that the sultans were uninterested in scaling back the caliphate. Heidemann 
interpreted Baybars’s removal of the caliphs’ names from the coinage as proof of the sultan’s interest in 
phasing out the caliphate entirely. See: Das aleppiner Kalifat (A.D. 1261): vom Ende des Kalifates in 
Baghdad tiber Aleppo zu den Restaurationen in Cairo (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 179. 

1703 Haarmann, “Injustice of the Turks,” 62. 

1704 Sourdel, “Khalifa.” 

705 On Hodgson’s so-called “High Caliphate” (692-945), see: The Venture of Islam: Conscience and 
History in a World Civilization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 1:231-40. 
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Nasirean Ethics. The Prophetic caliphate and High caliphate were the Islamic form of 
government par excellence, always sought after in the treatises and alluded to in some advice 
literature but never attained exactly. One wonders if a kind of neo-platonism conditioned scholars 
like Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Khaldiin to expect the bare minimum from the Mamluks and merely 
deem the existing political system as sufficient, or at the very least, not entirely bad. Indeed, the 
caliphate was never just one man, and served as shorthand for the collective governing apparatus 
-- a prospect which likely made the ‘ulama’ less dissatisfied with the contemporary state of 
affairs in which the Abbasid caliph of Cairo was a pale shadow of his “rightly-guided” 
predecessors. 

Recent doctoral research has argued persuasively that minor indications, such as Ibn 
Jama‘a’s insistence on Qurayshi lineage and Ibn Taymiyya and Taj al-Din al-Subkt1’s tacit 
acceptance of a Mamluk ruling hierarchy capped by the caliph, implies some juristic recognition 
of the theoretical position of the Abbasid caliphate which delegated affairs to the Mamluk 
sultan.'°° We may also add to this Ibn Khaldiin’s reserved acknowledgment of the Cairo 
Abbasids, both in the Muqaddima and its accompanying chronicle. Reevaluation of the previous 
conclusion that Mamluk period literature, in an extreme departure from Sunni political tradition, 
sought to “destroy” the relevance of the caliphate, has been long absent. 

There may have been pressure on writers linked to the regime to avoid an explicit 
definition of what the caliph’s role should be, lest it be detrimental to the sultan’s position. As a 
result, many often enshrined the official Mamluk version of the investiture ceremony into their 
treatises and accepted the premise of the caliph’s delegation of authority to the sultan as a point of 
departure. 

This lacuna has allowed many recent studies to conclude that there was no general 
acceptance of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo by the jurists. At the very least we must adjust this 
conclusion to say that many jurists accepted the Mamluk political hierarchy as a whole, including 
the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo. No jurist or writer would have openly challenged the legitimacy 
of the Abbasid caliphate so critical to Mamluk ideology and the regime’s projection of itself as 
protector of Islam, Muslims, and the caliphate. With the caliphal office as such an important 
symbol of shari‘a and classical government, it would be puzzling if not bizarre for Mamluk 
jurists to attack its obligatory nature. There is no doubt that the ‘ulama’ outfitted the Mamluks 


with legitimacy, and in the context of their rule, the caliph was partially recast as a scholar and 





1706 Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 154-70. 
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private citizen, rather than the traditional “imam” described in the treatises of al-Mawardi or even 
Ibn Jama‘a.!7°7 

The Abbasid caliph, theoretically perched atop the hierarchy of the “men of the turban,” 
suffered from a poorly-defined role in the Mamluk period which the officeholders merely 
stumbled through. Few jurists and authors of treatises of the Mamluk caliphate addressed the 
expectations for the office in the age of sultans and khushdashiyya politics. Rather than address a 
potentially controversial topic, they ignored it and chose instead to describe the classical 
caliphate, while elsewhere placing emphasis on the role of the sultan as imam par excellence, 
effectively alienating the incumbent Abbasid caliph from the traditional concept of imdama. 
Mamluk literature supports the idea that jurists did not favor an idealized leader for the imamate, 
and the office-holder, like most others in the medieval period, was highly disposable. In other 


words the office itself was paramount, far more than the man who held it. 





1707 On the reconfiguration of the caliph as a scholar (‘alim) see Chapter 6. 
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Chapter Four: 
Contemporary Perspectives II: 
Mamluk Historiography and the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 


General Characterization 

Contemporary research suggests that many Mamluk chroniclers compiled their works in 
a milieu of increased self-consciousness, and cooperation between the ‘ulama’ and the ruling 
class.'7°8 Authors of historical works scrutinized the governing classes and allowed the ‘ulama’ to 
figure more prominently in the historical narrative through biography. The Mamluk period 
witnessed new developments in historiography such as the appearance of the dhayl, a sequel or 
supplement to a famous known work of history, as well as the importance attached to 
biographical notices and necrologies as a significant appendage to the annals.!’” 

Histories penned by the religious elite permitted a version of their proper, shari‘a- 
compliant worldview. So-called “siydsa-oriented historiography,” characterizing Arabic historical 
writings of the eleventh to fifteenth centuries, is distinct for its tendency to focus heavily on 
issues of governance and a ruler’s ability to preserve the polity.'7!° On the other hand, such 
historical writing may have been predisposed towards deemphasizing the theological 
considerations at the core of “shart‘a-oriented” historiography. Historians of the latter genre often 
took pains to burnish immediate didactic meanings from the historical narrative, all the better to 
underscore God’s authority and Islam’s veracity before the community. Some modern researchers 
have thus depicted medieval Islamic historiography as a battleground in which historians such as 
Ibn al-‘Ibri (Bar Hebraeus) and Ibn Khaldin (siydsa historian par excellence) are among the 
writers who championed focusing on the holders of power while writers like Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (d. 


654/1256) and Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 691/1292) wished to retain a “religiously-oriented wisdom 


1708 Tarif Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 191-2. Common goals of the ‘ulama’ and rulers included supporting and strengthening each 
others’ respective class and position in society, as well as more immediate gains such as the perpetuation 
and spread of the pious endowment (wagqf) system. See: Lev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 24-6. 

1709 See: Li Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies: The State of the Art,” Mamlik Studies Review 1 
(1997): 34; R. Stephen Humphreys, Jslamic History: A Framework for Inquiry, rev. ed. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1991), 187-208; Donald P. Little, “Historiography of the Ayyubid and Mamlik 
epochs,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 413. 

710 On the role of Mamluk siydsa as a force for “guidance” intended to maintain the masses and usher in 
social prosperity and stability, see: Albrecht Fuess, “Mamluk Politics,” in Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? 
Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2013), 95. 
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history.” Modern experts envisage the Mamluk period as a high point in such siyasa-oriented 
history, which finds its zenith in the Mamluk imperial bureaucratic chronicle. !7!' 

Like their Ayyubid predecessors, historians of the Mamluk epoch realized they were 
chronicling events of an unprecedented present.'”!* Indeed, a sense of wonderment and jubilation 
pervades the narratives of many chroniclers describing the 659/1261 investiture of an Abbasid in 
Cairo. 

Mamluk chroniclers, steeped in the Islamic tradition, frequently composed annals of 
events in their own lifetimes subsequently appended to larger universal histories or general 
histories of Islam. With the office of the caliphate so central to the history of the community from 
the death of the Prophet onwards, many authors felt compelled to carry reports of it down to their 
own time. Indeed, regardless of the caliph’s diminished public role, Mamluk historians seldom 
failed to demonstrate awareness of the Abbasid caliphate in their coverage of contemporary 


events. !73 


Historically Representing the Abbasid Caliphate 
In his discussion of architecture and a Mamluk collective memory, Nasser Rabbat has 
commented upon the subtle or even subconscious influence which the establishment of the Cairo 


caliphate may have had upon Mamluk historical writing: 


[The Mamluk state] had very swiftly defeated the Crusaders and Mongols, asserted 
its rule over all the Syro-Egyptian territories, and devised a new caliphal legitimacy 
with the installation of an Abbasid caliph in Cairo after the annihilation of the 
Baghdadi caliphate by the Mongols in 1258. The culture reacted to these Mamluk 
victories with renewed hope of recapturing the glorious past and reviving the true 
caliphate after two centuries of uncertainty, a feeling which lasted well into the 
fifteenth century. It was reflected in the reorientation of Mamluk historical writing 
towards a pan-Islamic outlook reminiscent of the writing of the eighth- and ninth- 
century historians who lived under an at least nominally unified Islamic world. Thus, 
an entire generation of Mamluk historians — including al-‘Umari and al-Nuwayri in 





‘1 Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 182-231 (esp. 193-8); Little, “Historiography,” 413; Amalia 
Levanoni, “Al-Maqrizi’s Account of the Transition from Turkish to Circassian Mamluk Sultanate: History 
in the Service of Faith,” in The Historiography of Islamic Egypt, c. 950-1800, ed. Hugh Kennedy (Leiden: 
Brill, 2001), 102-5. 

12 Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 184-6. Salient examples that predate the Mamluk period might 
include Ibn al-Athir’s (d. 630/1233) coverage of the initial Mongol conquest of Islamic lands and Usama 
ibn Mungqidh’s (d. 584/1188) account of living amongst Crusaders or “Franks” (al-Faranj) in Jerusalem. 
See: Usama ibn Mungqidh, Kitab al-i‘itibar li-Usama ibn Mungidh, ed. Philip K. Hitti (Princeton, 1930), 
132-41; ‘Izz al-Din ibn al-Athir, a/-Kamil fi al-ta’rikh, ed. “Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmurt (Beirut: Dar al- 
Kitab al-‘Arabt, 1997), 10:333-5. 

'713 This included (but was not limited to) naming the incumbent caliph at the top of each annal, mentioning 
the caliph’s presence at public events, or including anecdotes of the caliph’s involvement in Mamluk 
politics and society. 
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Cairo and Ibn Kathir and al-Dhahabi in Damascus — adopted a universal and upbeat 

approach and covered the entire Islamic world in their writing.!7!* 

Within the forms and structures of Mamluk historiography, the Abbasid caliphate proved 
vital as a precondition for organization. Baybars al-Manstri, Shams al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Nubata (father of the poet),!7'* Muhammad al-Damiri,'”'® al-Qalqashandi, Ibn Duqmag, al- 
Maqrizi, Ibn Taghribirdt, al-Suytitt and many others penned caliphal histories of varying length 
organized by the reigns of individual caliphs.'’'’ Several chroniclers, including Ibn Khaldiin, 
frequently broke their continuous narrative format to devote separate sections to the detailing of 
events connected to the caliphate or simply to announce the succession of a new caliph. 
Beginning new annals by naming the reigning Abbasid caliph for that year was a well known 
convention among Islamic historians even before the Mamluk period. For the years between 656- 
9/1258-61, when no caliph reigned, some chroniclers simply noted that the year began “while the 
Muslims were without a caliph.”!7'8 Permitting the Abbasid caliphate to impose order on the way 
historiographers approached their craft further demonstrates the critical importance Mamluk 
society attached to the office and its holder. Like their predecessors, Mamluk chroniclers were 


committed to recording minutiae about the caliphs such as disparities in lineage, the 





'714 Nasser O. Rabbat, “Perception of Architecture in Mamluk Sources,” Mamlik Studies Review 6 (2002): 
162; idem, Mamluk History through Architecture: Monuments, Culture and Politics in Medieval Egypt and 
Syria (London: I. B. Tauris, 2010), 24. On the early caliphate and Mamluk collective memory, see: Heather 
Keaney, “The First Islamic Revolt in Mamluk Collective Memory: Ibn Bakr’s (d. 1340) Portrayal of the 
Third Caliph ‘Uthman,” in /deas, Images, and Methods of Portrayal: Insights into Classical Arabic 
Literature and Islam, ed. Sebastian Giinther (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 378-400. 

‘15 The title of the book is al-Iktifa’ min ta’rikh al-khulafa’. (See: GAL Suppl. 2:47). The third volume 
covers the Abbasids of Baghdad from the caliph al-Muttaqi (329-33/940-4) up to the author’s lifetime, 
including the first three Cairo Abbasids; al-Mustansir, al-Hakim, and al-Mustakfi, followed by the 
Fatimids. According to the colophon, it is possible that the work was prepared for and presented to one of 
the caliphs of Cairo. I thank Thomas Bauer for sharing his information about this work. 

‘16 The Egyptian encyclopedist Muhammad al-Damiri (d. 808/1405-6) digressed into a history of the 
caliphs in his entry on the goose (al-iwazz) in his encyclopedia of animals. For al-Damiri’s coverage of the 
Abbasids of Cairo down to al-Musta‘in, see: Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra (Cairo, 1956), 1:124-6. See also: 
Joseph de Somogyi, “A History of the Caliphate in the Hayat al-hayawan of ad-Damiri,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 8, no. 1 (1935): 143-55. 

717 Several caliphal histories and other works appeared shortly after the Mamluk period and include 
chronological biographies of the Cairo caliphs: Ahmad al-Qaramant’s Akhbar al-duwal wa-athar al-uwal fi 
al-ta’rikh, Mar‘t ibn Yusuf Karm1’s Nuzhat al-nazirin fi Ta’rikh man waliya Misr min al-khulafa’ wa-al- 
salatin and Talkhis awsaf al-Mustafa wa-dhikr man ba ‘dahu min al-khulafa, al-Hasan ibn al-Tultnt’s al- 
Nuzha al-saniyya fi akhbar al-khulafa’ wa-al-muluk al-Misriyya, and surely many others I am unaware of. 
‘718 BM. Holt, “Some Observations on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 47 (1984): 507; Mona F. Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate: The Trauma and Aftermath of 
1258 and 1924” (PhD diss., Princeton University, 2009), 143-6. 
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establishment of various precedents, unique given names, origins for regnal titles, and the longest 
and shortest caliphal reigns.!7!° 

Regardless of vocation or opinion, there appears to have been some uniformity among 
Mamluk historians regarding the importance of preserving and continuing the line of Abbasid 
caliphs. Even in instances in which historians described a caliph as little more than a prisoner of 
the regime, they expressed an awareness of the theoretical notion that the sultans were lieutenants 
of the caliph and acting in his name. Invested with powers delegated to them by the Commanders 
of the Faithful, the sultans were tasked with the prodigious burden of controlling the affairs of 
Muslims. No author ever explicitly expressed the situation in terms of the caliphs, as 
representatives of an anachronistic institution, merely providing a crass legitimization of the 
Mamluk sultans. Indeed, only in modern times are scholars at liberty to surmise that insecure 
slave-kings exploited the Abbasid family to provide a faith-based gloss to their oligarchy. 
Whether or not the scholars of the Mamluk era agreed with this estimation, all but a few refrained 
from even approaching the subject. 

To their dismay, many authors of the Mamluk period fully recognized that the 
contemporary caliphs (separate and distinct from their revered office) were a far cry from their 
distant idealized predecessors of the early Islamic period. Even so, as authors of history, they 
could scarcely ignore the prevailing political climate. For example, Bahrt Mamluk historians, 
almost universally, failed to provide coverage of the career of the caliph al-Hakim bi-amr Allah 
(661-701/1262-1302) prior to his arrival in Cairo. A likely theory contends that Egyptian authors 
like Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, and Baybars al-Mansiri could not acknowledge that al- 
Hakim had been recognized as a caliph before reaching Cairo lest the legitimacy of Baybars’ 
subsequent “official” investiture be challenged.'””° Finding nothing to be gained by endangering 


the status quo, most historians passed over this inconvenient fact in silence.!7”! 





‘19 The historian al-Yanini includes al-Hakim in a group of Abbasid caliphs such as al-Saffah and al- 
Mansiir whose ancestors had not been caliphs. See: Dhayl, 2:187. Ibn Kathir lists all the brothers (rather 
than sons) who inherited the Abbasid caliphate and elsewhere surveys the shortest reigns of the Umayyads 
and Abbasids in light of the brief reign of al-Mustansir of Cairo. See: al-Bidaya wa-al-nihaya fi al-ta’rikh 
(Beirut, 1966), 13:231-2. Al-Qalqashandi devoted whole sections of his encyclopedias to bizarre trivia 
pertaining to the caliphal dynasties: Subh al-a'sha fi sind‘at al-insha’ (Cairo, 1963), 1:439-45, idem, 
Ma‘athir al-inadfa fi ma‘alim al-khilafa, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (Kuwait, 1964), 3:334-74. See 
also: Mahmiid al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd al-juman fi ta’rikh ahl al-zaman: ‘asr salatin al-mamalik, ed. Muhammad M. 
Amin (Cairo, 1987), 1:349. 

729 Stefan Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat (A.D. 1261): vom Ende des Kalifates in Baghdad iiber 
Aleppo zu den Restaurationen in Cairo (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 18-9. 

'721 Tbid., 72. Contemporary Syrian authors such as Abi Shama and Ibn Wasil avoided the issue while al- 
Qalqashandi went as far as to say that al-Hakim had little pre-history prior to his arrival in Cairo. 
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If the Mamluks endeavored to Islamize their administration through courting the religious 
class, the latter were likewise aware that they had much to gain from lending their support to the 
regime, whether lucrative careers, new opportunities to please God by serving the umma, or (most 
likely) a combination of both. Ripples of the symbiosis emerge in the historiography of both 
bureaucrats and religious scholars. Many writers, intentionally or not, disseminated the view of 
history the sultans sought to promote, or one which cast them above all as protectors of Islam and 
the caliphate. As one modern historian observed, the ‘u/ama’ themselves, as Sunni Muslim 
theologians (and in some cases, historians), “conceived of Muslim government as a condominium 


of the moral authority of the Caliph and the effective powers of the sultans.”!’”” 


Regional and Occupational Considerations 

In the Mamluk period, clusters of historians emerged in geographic locales, usually urban 
centers, and often among students of the same teacher. Among the most noteworthy are the group 
of histories written by ‘ulamd’ in Syria in the early fourteenth century and the historians based in 
Cairo in the fifteenth century, counting bureaucrats and religious scholars among their respective 
ranks, '773 

Organizing studies of Mamluk historiography into regional groupings has proven useful 
in mapping similarities in the works that suggest the influence of similar backgrounds. In greater 
Cairo, the heart of the Mamluk Empire, claims and propaganda involving the Abbasid caliphate 
appear to have been the most vociferous. Modern scholars have identified a distinct 
Egyptocentrism to the works produced by the Cairo-based Arabic-speaking historians of the later 
fifteenth century.'”* For these authors, Cairo was nothing less than the “umm al-dunyd,” the 
center of the world dwarfing all others in contemporary Islamdom. It was not so farfetched that 
Cairo should be the seat of the restored caliphate -- after all, there was the precedent of the 
Fatimids. After the loss of Baghdad, many ‘u/amda’ touted Cairo as the new cultural and religious 
capital of the Sunni world. The intense coverage of the Abbasids among later Cairo-based 
historians indicates that the caliphs were a natural part of everyday life in Egypt. Despite different 


perspectives, interest in the Abbasid caliphate endured among historians, implying broad 





"22 T evanoni, “Al-Maqrizi’s Account,” 104. 

'23 Medieval sources, particularly those produced in Mamluk Cairo tend to have an urban bias. Many of 
the authors were city-dwelling jurists, scholars, and government servicemen with interests often limited to 
the situation in Cairo. See: Jonathan P. Berkey, “Culture and Society During the Late Middle Ages,” in The 
Cambridge History of Egypt, Volume [, Islamic Egypt, 640-1517, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge, 1998), 384- 
5. 

1724 Konrad Hirschler, “Studying Mamluk Historiography: From Source-Criticism to the Cultural Turn,” in 
Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann (G6ttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 169-71. 
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acceptance of at least the idea of the caliph’s authority within relevant social circles of Egypt at 
large. 

Despite a wealth of contemporary sources, it remains more difficult to appreciate the 
resonance of Abbasid authority in early fourteenth century Mamluk Syria. Religious scholars who 
also wrote history were more oriented towards the totality of Islamic history, particularly its 
origins, and their interests transcended the immediate realities of the Mamluk world.'” 
Nevertheless, their works betray many hints of how people in their province accepted and 
received the holders of the Abbasid caliphate in Cairo. 

The organization of this chapter reflects occupational and geographical considerations 
among a select group of authors, while acknowledging that any such grouping is tentative at best. 
It is dangerous to attempt to shoehorn authors into watertight categories or assume that a shared 
vocation or environment implied identical attitudes about religio-political institutions such as the 
caliphate.'”° Nevertheless, it is tempting to question whether commonalities and a frequent 
reliance on similar sources contributed to some kind of consensus about the Abbasid caliphate, 
particularly among authors steeped in daily interaction with Mamluk court culture or contact with 
the caliphs themselves. Here, it is important to remain cautiously attuned to the cultural currents 
and trends in which historians were steeped and which played a role in their developing thought 
and writing.'77” 

The following survey in the present chapter does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
examination of every historian of the Mamluk period. Rather, the focus is on a sampling of 
authors who present discernable insight into the Cairo caliphate. While many Mamluk authors 
offer little if any such insight into the institution, others have written enough on the contemporary 
caliphate to make their collective writings, whether historical asides or specialized biographical 
entries, a worthwhile focus for study. 

Discipline, geography, and chronology are mere points of departure in a search for 
patterns amongst groupings of authors. Later writers certainly had the advantage of hindsight, 
nostalgia, and first-hand experience of the Cairo caliphate to ruminate upon, whereas the majority 
of authors who died prior to or during the 730/1330s tended to discuss only Baybars and the first 


two investiture ceremonies in Cairo. By the early sixteenth century, however, authors such as al- 


®S Here I have benefited from remarks made by Professor R. Stephen Humphreys on my 2011 Middle 
Eastern Studies Association (MESA) paper on Abbasid authority in Cairo. 
6 Nasser Rabbat pointed to disappointing conclusions in an analysis of awldd al-nds historians and their 
failure to expose insider insight into the “Mamluk experience.” See: “Representing the Mamluks in 
Mamluk Historical Writing,” in The Historiography of Islamic Egypt (C. 950-1800), ed. Hugh Kennedy 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001), 59-75. 
7 Humphreys, Islamic History, 135. 
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Suyutt and Ibn Tyas had the potential to provide wide-ranging analyses spanning nearly two and a 
half centuries of a uniquely Cairene Abbasid tradition. 

In view of the paucity of material it is difficult to undertake a true Gesellschaftgeschichte 
of the Mamluk period. While it is true that our only sources were penned by members of the 
bureaucratic class and religious intelligentsia who seldom spoke for the masses, their wide array 
of vocations offers a valuable variety of perspective and presentation.'”* Nevertheless, our 
information on popular sentiment and the caliphate at large must be filtered through the lens of 
their (somewhat) privileged world. To transcend such a limiting notion, however, it is worth 
remembering that many Mamluk chroniclers were also privy to unique sources of information. 
Facts which worked their way into the historiography reflect the exclusive experience and 
proximity to real power enjoyed by members of the scholarly, administrative, and military 


classes. 


A. Bureaucrat Historians 

Bureaucrats working in the nascent Mamluk administration, particularly the chancery, 
were in an excellent position to write histories supplemented by access to both rulers and 
documents pertaining to their rule. In some cases a former katib al-sirr who had drafted the 
relevant documents might insert them into a work of history to illustrate the career of a given 
sultan or remind the reader of his own involvement or achievement.!””? 

Historians of the Ayyubid era had been overwhelmingly Syrian, but a spike in Egyptian 
historiography occurred in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries and yet again in the 
mid-fifteenth century.'° Chancery officials serving the earliest Bahri sultans had the opportunity 
to serve as court historians and were commissioned to pen royal biographies in praise of the 


rulers.'”' Later writers drew heavily on the work of these authors for the early years of the 


sultanate. Such regnal histories, inclining towards favorable depictions of the sultan while 





1728 Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies,” 29-32; Little, “Historiography,” 413. 

'P9 Chancery scribes slipped the text of documents into their historical writing, though often without 
original information such as dates. Authors varied between including the bulk of a document or only some 
details. 

1730 Little, “Historiography,” 412. Some later Ayyubid historians such as Abii Shama and Ibn Wasil 
continued on during the transitional period between the Ayyubid and Mamluk eras and although they 
retained sympathy to the Ayyubids, provide valuable coverage of the early decades of the Mamluk 
sultanate. For a reading of both historians with reference to their outlooks, see: Konrad Hirschler, Medieval 
Arabic Historiography: Authors as Actors (London: Routledge, 2006), 15-62. 

"31 Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies,” 30. See also: P.M. Holt, “A Chancery Clerk in Medieval 
Egypt,” English Historical Review 101 (1986): 671-9. 
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suppressing unflattering information, often sought to present their subjects as paragons of Islamic 


1732 


leadership. 


1. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1292) 

No other early Mamluk author could boast of the intimacy that Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir shared with the earliest sultans. Although he was not the head of the Mamluk chancery at 
the time of the caliph al-Mustansir’s investiture by Baybars in Rajab 659/June 1261, his Rawd al- 
zahir preserves the text of the document prepared and read by his predecessor Fakhr al-Din 
Lugman (d. 693/1294).'7° 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir presents the investiture of al-Mustansir as a good deed linked to the 
munificence of the Mamluk sultan.'™* As an official royal biography, the work, while dominated 
at times by apologetic and propagandistic tones, carries the overwhelming sense that its author 
shared in the widespread mood of awe surrounding the public celebration of the revived 
caliphate. Presenting Baybars as a pillar of Islamic morals and comportment, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 
praises the Mamluk sultan for his good behavior in the presence of the caliph, and even makes 
use of a topos describing how the eyes of Baybars filled with joyful tears at the caliph’s 
investiture ceremony.'”° It was important for Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir to stress the physical and 
spiritual proximity of Baybars to the caliph. The Rawd emphasizes that Baybars was first to 
extend his hand to offer bay‘a and rode off beside him to Syria, orchestrating the entire affair 
himself.!7°° Likewise in the narrative, the sultan’s plan to “assist” the caliph in retaking Baghdad 
is presented as a meritorious act. 

The author of the Rawd, having helped compose al-Mustansir’s official genealogy 
document, harbors no doubts about the Abbasid’s right to assume the caliphate. There is also an 


image of the Abbasid caliph’s eagerness to work with the Mamluk sultan to achieve common 


732 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir was known to have read his work to Baybars who then gifted the author with 


expensive robes. It is difficult to say who Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s audience was as manuscripts were sparse and 
not widely available. 

"33 Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd al-zahir fi sirat al-Malik al-Zahir, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Khuwaytir (Riyadh, 1976), 101-10. On Fakhr al-Din Luqman, see: Yisuf ibn Taghribirdi, a/-Manhal al- 
safi wa-al-mustawfi ba‘da al-wafi, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id ‘Ashiir (Cairo, 1984-93), 1:136-8; 
al-‘Aynt, ‘Igd, 3:254-6; Heideman, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 101. This text is preserved as far as we know. 
There is no surviving copy of the original document. 

1734 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 99-101. This appears to be in line with Holt’s thesis that the purpose of royal 
biography was two-fold; emphasis of a ruler’s Islamic credentials and publicizing them as a paragon of 
Islamic virtue. See: P. M. Holt, “The Virtuous Ruler in Thirteenth-Century Mamluk Royal Biographies,” in 
Nottingham Medieval Studies 24 (1980): 27-35; Amina A. Elbendary, “The Sultan, The Tyrant, and The 
Hero: Changing Medieval Perceptions of al-Zahir Baybars,” Mamluk Studies Review 5 (2001): 140-4. 

35 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 101; Ahmad al-Magqrizi, Kitab al-sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik, ed. 
Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘td ‘Ashi (Cairo, 1956-73), 1:2:451. 

1736 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 100. 
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interests: al-Mustansir is ready to retake Baghdad with the support of Baybars, just as later on, al- 
Hakim would enthusiastically endorse the Mamluk sultan’s wish to restore the futuwwa 
brotherhood for an unspecified purpose.'7’ Coverage of the proposed Iraq counterattack 
emphasizes the sultan’s generous support of the caliph with men and money.'”* Details of the 
actual campaign may have been unknown to Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, though he discusses its outcome. 
The Rawd would never betray the author’s sculpted image of Baybars and as a result the caliph 
al-Mustansir is represented as fatally deficient in common sense. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s assessment 
of the failed mission would rather assign blame to the caliph’s impetuousness than the sultan’s 


miscalculation or naiveté when his forces were withdrawn: 


The caliph was rash and failed to summon the army that had gone to the Euphrates 

with the amir Sayf al-Din al-Rashidi, so God ordained his death as a warrior in His 

cause [...] One cannot oppose the fates, and victory lies with God. When God 

intends a thing, He accomplishes it, and “it may be that you dislike a thing, while it is 

good for you.”!”°° 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s fatalist pragmatism may have been a reflection of the sultan’s own 
position on the affair, though elsewhere we are told that Baybars was profoundly troubled by 
what befell the caliph in Mongol-occupied Mesopotamia.!”° 

Despite his vantage point as head of the chancery by 661/1262 and his direct participation 
in the investiture of al-Hakim, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s reports on the second Abbasid of Cairo tend to 
be lopsided. Due to a conflict of interests, we cannot expect an author closely linked to the 
political program of Baybars to comment on al-Hakim’s period of “political vagabondage” and 
previous investitures as caliph by the sultan’s competitors, but Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir also fails to 
mention the caliph’s participation in the Baghdad campaign (under the direction of the amir 
Aqqish al-Barlt).!“! Instead, the Rawd abruptly opens a section on the new caliph’s mysterious 
arrival in Cairo, followed directly by a description of his investiture ceremony in 661/1262.!”” 
There is no mentioning that al-Hakim, previously recognized as caliph in Aleppo, languished in 
confinement for nearly a year after his arrival in Cairo before Baybars needed him. 

For his part in the second investiture, Mamluk authorities commissioned Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir to compile a genealogy for the new caliph using interviews with al-Hakim and his traveling 
companions. Compared to the hyperbolic account of Cairo’s first Abbasid ceremony, the author’s 
7 Thid., 145-7. 
38 Tbid., 110-2, 
®9 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 112; Qur’an, 2:216. 
™0 Cf. Baybars al-Dawadar al-Mansur, Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rtkh al-hijra, ed. Donald S. Richards (Beirut, 
1998), 68. 


741 See the discussion of these events above, pp. 41-2. 
72 Tn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 141. 
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coverage of the bay ‘a for al-Hakim is succinct, subdued, and almost anticlimactic. The absence of 
grandeur surrounding the affair comes as little surprise given Baybars’s investiture at the hands of 
an Abbasid caliph less than a year before.” 

For the remainder of Baybars’s reign, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir provides little information about 
al-Hakim’s sequestration or the motives behind it. Suppression of the caliph extended through the 
reign of Qalawin covered by the author’s Tashrif al-ayyam wa-al-‘usur fi sirat al-Malik al- 
Mansur. Although Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir died several months before the death of Qalawin’s 
successor al-Ashraf Khalil, his third and final royal history, al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al- 
sharifa al-sultaniyya al-Malakiyya al-Ashrafiyya covers a substantial portion of the young 
sultan’s three-year reign. The author devotes a lengthy passage to the sultan’s reinvigoration of 
the caliph’s career in 690/1291.'4 As had been done for Baybars and Qalawin, there was every 
attempt to cultivate a favorable image of the sultan al-Ashraf Khalil, who labored with not having 
been his father’s chosen successor. The depiction of a filial relationship between the young sultan 
and the elderly caliph may have been an attempt to show that al-Ashraf Khalil was invested in the 
traditions and legacy of the regime established by Baybars as well as the religious symbolism 
embodied by the Abbasid caliphate.!”*° 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s writings leave no doubt that by the late thirteenth century the 
sultanate had assumed nearly all of the roles and functions of the classical caliphate. This 
continued a trend recognized by earlier jurists who observed how newly defined institutions, 
including the judiciary, the appointment of wazirs and amirs, as well as administrations to 
manage pilgrimage, taxes, and jihad, had slipped from the control of the caliph himself, yet all the 
while functioning as compartments of a “Caliphate” writ large.'!*° However, it was clear that by 


that time, the office of the sultanate represented the center of gravity for the entire regime.!"’ 


'743 See the discussion of these events above, pp. 43-6. 

744 Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al-sharifa al-sultaniyya al-malakiyya 
al-ashrafiyya, ed. Axel Moberg, as Ur Abd Allah b. Abd ez-Zahir’s Biografi 6ver Sultanen el-Melik al- 
Asraf Halil. Arabisk Téxt med Oversattning, Inledning Ock Anmdrkningar Utjiven, (Lund, 1902), 1-19. On 
the pious tendencies of the sultan, see: Ulrich Haarmann, “Khalil, al-malik al-ashraf salah al-dtn,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 4:964-5. 

45 Tbid., 3. On this point see also: Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 187-8; Anne F. Broadbridge, 
Kingship and Ideology in the Islamic and Mongol Worlds (Cambridge, 2008), 45. 

46 Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultaniya wa-al-wilayat al-diniyya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyya, 2006), 25-67, 83-119, 127-198. 

747 For a pertinent example, see Northrup’s discussion of the investiture deed (‘ahd) of Qalawiin: From 
Slave to Sultan: The Career of al-Mansur Qalawin and the Consolidation of Mamluk Rule in Egypt and 
Syria (678-689 A.H./1279-1290 A.D. (Stuttgart, 1998), 167-82. On the true influence enjoyed by the sultan, 
see: P. M. Holt, “The Position and Power of the Mamlik Sultan,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies 38, no. 2 (1975): 238-42. 
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The spectacles of caliphal investiture provided the sultanate with indispensible shari‘ 
legitimacy. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s sweeping metaphors imply a unique bond between caliphate and 
sultanate, indicating that the caliph was seen as much more than an appendage of the Mamluk 
ruler. 

For one thing, dichotomies of black and white represent an important leitmotif of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir’s treatment of the caliphate. As an illustration, the author of the Rawd, describing a 
Mamluk ceremony in a garden outside of Cairo, compares the sultan, dressed in his black turban 
and white robe of honor, to a full moon rising on a dark night. He is shown receiving a white 
horse with a black sash and trappings.'”** Likewise, Baybars’s investiture document, that Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir preserved but did not compose, states that jihad is a deed which turns the black- 
lettered record of sins into pure white.'” Later in his Altaf, the author revisits the theme when 
comparing the aged caliph al-Hakim, dressed in his black Abbasid gown, to the dark iris of an 
eye. The Commander of the Faithful is juxtaposed with the young white-clad sultan, who 
becomes the eye’s sclera providing protection to the iris from all sides, as parts of a single eye.'”°° 

This metaphor is also striking for its implication that the two men thus comprised an 
inseparable dyad in which there was to be no disconnect. In the sultan, the caliph had a strong 
right arm leading the armies, while in return, the sultan received the baraka and divine blessings 
linked to the caliphate. In Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s design, neither of the two individuals was supposed 
to oppose the will of the other, acting instead as a harmonious whole. 

Elsewhere, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir likens al-Ashraf Khalil to Alexander the Great with the 
caliph al-Hakim at his side, whom he describes as a modern day Khidr.'”! The purpose of 
comparing the sultan, preparing to undertake jihad, to the greatest known world conqueror is 
clear enough.!’” On the other hand, comparing the caliph to Khidr, the mystical guiding figure of 
divine wisdom and mentor to Moses whom Muslim exegetes believed was referenced in the 
1753 


Qur’an, is likely an allusion to advisory sessions in which al-Hakim counseled al-Ashraf 


™8 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 101. 
™ Thid., 107. 
30 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Altaf, 18. It is worth remembering that the Arabic word ‘ayn, also means “the self, or 
a single person” again implying the unity of the black and white: caliph and sultan. 
1 Tbid., 5. 
72 On the use of “Alexander” as a title in the early Mamluk period, see: Denise Aigle, “Les inscriptions de 
Baybars dans le Bilad al-Sam. Une expression de la légitimité du pouvoir,” Studia Islamica 97 (2003): 73- 
7: 
73 Khidr is not mentioned by name in the Qur’4n, rather he is identified as one of God’s servants ( ‘abdan 
min ‘ibddina) possessing special knowledge (Qur’an, 18:65). Qur’an exegetes later identified the figure as 
Khidr and ellaborated upon him in tafsir and qisas al-anbiya’ literature. See, for examples, the works of 
Isma‘tl ibn Kathir: Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘azim (Beirut, 1970), 5:302-22; idem, Qisas al-anbiya’ (Beirut, 
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Khalil. It perhaps also demonstrates recognition of the caliph’s sanctity and spiritual power, a 
power deemed capable of summoning divine protection for the state in times of existential 
threat.!**4 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir also seems to sketch out what he considered to be an ideal relationship 
between a sultan and caliph. Above all, the sultan, formally acting on his behalf as his deputy, 
should protect the caliph and treat him generously, examples being Baybars’s furnishing al- 
Mustansir with wealth and a household, as well as al-Ashraf Khalil’s restoration of al-Hakim’s 
caliphal honor and improvement of his living conditions.'”* 

Tarif Khalidi describes Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir as a historian who emphasized shari‘a (as 
opposed to siydsa) in his histories and desired a caliphate structured by the holy law of Islam.!7*° 
In his remarks on the contemporary Abbasids one can always note Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s deference 
to the caliphate, combined as it was, with a cautious acknowledgment that his first priority was in 
fact extolling the virtues of his immediate patrons, the Mamluk sultans. Simply put, there was no 
better way to project a sultan’s piety and respect for Islamic tradition than discussing his 
proximity to the Abbasid caliph. While it is tempting to dismiss Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir as a panderer 
before power, he offers nonetheless what we might describe as a resonating “Mamluk” 
delineation of the caliphate. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s narrative about the caliphate intrigues many modern researchers. 
There are questions about the lacunae in the backgrounds of al-Mustansir and al-Hakim before 
arriving in Cairo, especially the latter who had already enjoyed a storied military and political 
career. Baybars may well have become concerned about al-Mustansir and al-Hakim’s lingering 
prestige in parts of Syria and Mesopotamia and the possibility that their former supporters might 


someday pose a threat to him.'’°’ As a countermeasure, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, perhaps attuned to his 


2005), 5:812-41. See also: A. J. Wensinck, “al-Khadir (al-Khidr),” Encyclopaedia of Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 
1973), 4:902-5. 

754 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s analogy linking the caliph to Khidr is also reminiscent of the taglid for Baybars 
which states that God placed the caliph beside the sultan to serve as a guide and imam. See: Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir, Rawd, 107. 

"55 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 110-12; idem, Altaf, 3-6. 

156 Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 195. 

"157 Several scholars have explored Baybars’s possible anxieties over the influence of al-Mustansir. See: 
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task as ideological architect and spokesman for the regime of Baybars and his successors, seems 
to advance the idea that there can be no caliphate without a sultanate to protect it.'%° Once the 
caliph entrusts responsibility to the sultan, the residual caliphate can exist with the sultanate as a 
combined entity. It is thus that Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir encourages a reconfiguration of the schema 
which demands that the caliphate and sultanate be two alternating or even competing moieties 


rather than a singly bound authority in line with earlier thinkers such as al-Ghazallt. 


2. Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali (d. 730/1330) 

The Mamluk bureaucrat and chancery scribe Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali similarly penned royal 
histories of Baybars, Qalawiin, and his two sons al-Ashraf Khalil and al-Nasir Muhammad.!” It 
is perhaps unsurprising that Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali’s brisk account of the first Abbasid investiture 
ceremonies lacks the in-the-moment excitement captured by his uncle Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir. Given 


his predilection for indicating his own participation at key historical events, it seems likely that 


Shafi‘ was not himself an eye-witness (nor old enough to be one).!7 


Writing as a scribe for Qalawiin’s chancery, Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali loyally defended his patron 
from allegations that he had usurped the sultanate from his wards, the two sons of Baybars.!7°! 
The restoration of the Abbasid caliphate had been a watershed moment in the early reign of 
Baybars, but for the duration of Qalawin’s reign it was left to languish. Shafi‘ carefully avoided 
explaining why the caliphate had been left on the sideline. But with Baybars safely dead, he 


allowed himself the luxury of critically reviewing the former sultan’s legacy.!” 


Discussing Baybars’s decision to arm al-Mustansir against the Mongols, Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali 
does not disguise his amazement that the sultan should send the caliph at the head of an inferior 


force, claiming that all the armies of Egypt and Syria would scarcely be sufficient.!’ Such 
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remarks, however, came in the 690/1290s, long after the Mongols had consolidated their domain 
in Iran and Iraq. This led Holt to the likely conclusion that Shafi‘ had assumed, with only slight 
justification, that Mongol strength was as formidable thirty years earlier as it was in his own 
day.!7 
In al-Fadl al-ma’thir min sirat al-Sultan al-Malik al-Mansur, his history of Qalawin, 
Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt sought to establish the sultan as an exemplary Muslim ruler and absolve him of 
wrongdoing in his ascent to power.'”® There is scarcely mention of the reigning caliph al-Hakim 
apart from documents used by Qalawiin to appease rebellious Syrian amirs. The absence of the 
Abbasid caliphate in Fadl al-ma’thir and indeed in the reign of its subject, may have been 
connected to Qalawiin’s desire to inflate his own spiritual significance as sultan.'” Through the 
author’s own activities as an administrator for Qalawun, Shafi‘ may well have sensed that his 
master’s neglect of the Abbasid caliphate was grounded in its association with Baybars. For his 
own part, Qalawtin was mostly interested in advancing his own image as a sovereign capable of 
ruling by virtue of his own deeds and by the successful prosecution of holy war. 
In spite of the constraints placed on him, Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt’s greatest contribution to the 
historiography of the Cairo caliphate is a literary snapshot of the Abbasid family that glosses over 


1767 


some thirty years of seclusion from the Mamluk political scene.'’°’ In it, he discusses their living 


conditions, income, and what he understands to have been their abasement resulting from 


fraternization with common Cairenes: 


In the beginning, the caliph had been permitted to come and go as he pleased [...] The 
sultan grew apprehensive about the situation and barred him from attending 
gatherings and guarded his door for two years. When Malik al-Manstr Lajin took 
power [in 696/1296], he removed the caliph from the citadel and settled him in the 
district of al-Kabsh where he and his children became one with the common folk, 
riding in the markets, gathering with the masses, and otherwise debasing their 
sanctity (tahalhalat hurmatahum).'’® The caliph married the daughter of Malik al- 
Nasir Dawid, master of al-Karak, known as “Dar Dinar” and who had acquired 
many landholdings on the shore of the canal (shati’ al-khalij) known to have 
belonged to amir Jamal al-Din Aqqiish al-Muhammadi.'”° The caliph rode out to see 
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her, passing through throngs of common folk (vushaqqa al-‘awwam) until the end of 

his days.!7”° 

If anything, this passage, while possibly a critique, also indicates an abiding concern 
about the way the caliph and his household presented themselves in society. Moreover, it is a sign 
that Shafi‘’s primary audience, the Mamluk establishment of the time, had a deep and enduring 
interest in the sayings and doings of the “Commander of the Faithful” that went well beyond his 
mere presence at investiture ceremonies. That the men around the sultan should care about 
Abbasid “sanctity” and veneration demonstrates that on some level, the Abbasid caliphate meant 
a lot more to Mamluk society than its role as a mere rubber stamp.'””! Baybars and Qalawin 
might have hidden the caliphate behind a screen for different reasons, but significantly never 
abolished it. In subsequent times, however, when relatively weaker men came to the sultanate, 
there would be efforts among the Mamluk authorities to remove the caliphate from its obscurity 


and restore the prominence and splendor it had enjoyed in the early years of Baybars. 


B. Mamluk Military Historians 

The work of two members of the political-military class who counted historical writing 
among their interests, permits another perspective on the Abbasid caliphate. They are the Mamluk 
officer Baybars al-Mansitri and the Ayyubid scion, delegated by the Abbasid caliph of Cairo, as 


“sultan” of Hama, Isma‘il Abii al-Fida’.!”” 


1. Baybars al-Mansiri (d. 725/1325) 

As a mamltk of Qalawtn, Baybars al-Mansuri held several official positions; nd ‘ib al- 
saltana of al-Karak, hospital overseer (ndazir al-bimaristan), as well as commander and chancery 
dawadar for his master’s son al-Nasir Muhammad. Both a military man and an exceptional 
student of knowledge, Baybars al-Manstri represents a distinctive voice in Mamluk 
historiography. Access to the inner workings of the Mamluk state and its military made Baybars 


al-Mansiri an expert on government affairs.'’”? Moreover, he was a known Quranic exegete, and 
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much of his work is said to retain a tone of piety, perhaps informed by an admiration of 
Sufism.!7%4 

For the early years of the Mamluk sultanate Baybars al-Manstri closely followed the 
writing of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir and mirrored much of the tone and presentation of that author in his 
universal chronicle Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hijra as well as his shorter work, al-Tuhfa al- 
mulukiyya fi al-dawla al-Turkiyya. While relying a great deal on al-Rawd al-zahir, Baybars al- 
Mansur frequently departs from its narrative to introduce his own experiences and eyewitness 
accounts, adding depth to coverage of later years.'’”° Like Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Baybars al-Mansiri 
describes the caliphal investiture as a testament to the piety and righteousness of the sultan 


Baybars.'’”° The author of the Zubda depicts the caliphate as an important link to the legacy of 
the Prophet: 


The caliphate had fallen vacant since the murder of the imam al-Musta‘sim billah so 

the sultan was pleased to rekindle its raison d’étre (bi-itisal asbabihda), renew its 

garments (athwab), erect its beacon (manar), and display its emblems in order to 

solidify its foundation and link it to the Abbasid family as has been related in the 

prophetic promises to ensure that [the caliphate] remain time-honored and everlasting 

in this [Abbasid] lineage.!7”” 

Baybars al-Mansur portrays the sultan Baybars as an emotional figure, bound by duty to 
the caliphate, claiming that Baybars had viewed the slaughter of al-Mustansir by the Mongols as a 
horrible calamity for the Muslim community and a personal failure for himself, for he had been 
unable to prevent it.'7” 

Whereas Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir chastised the impetuousness of the caliph to protect the 
reputation of the sultan and Shafi‘ questioned the sanity of Baybars, Baybars al-Mansuri 
judiciously avoided judging either party, limiting himself to musing how al-Mustansir calculated 


that an assault on Mongol territory might be feasible despite his reduced forces. The author then 


offers praise to both caliph and sultan for their service to the greater cause of Islam.'’” For the 
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author of course, it was the piety of the Mamluk sultan that saved the caliphate a second time 
with his subsequent investiture of al-Hakim.'7*° 

Competing interests and loyalties influenced the historical voice of Baybars al-Mansiiri. 
At different times he could be a dedicated Muslim recognizing God’s involvement in historical 
events, a soldier committed to the effectiveness of the Mamluk army, and an accomplished 
courtier loyal to the house of Qalawin.'7*! 

As a pious commentator of contemporary events, Baybars al-Mansiri often concerned 
himself with the caliphate and the Abbasid family. He even composed a history of caliphs and 
rulers, al-Lata’if fi akhbar al-khala’if, which has not survived.'”®’ Nevertheless, in his other 
narratives the author alludes to prophetic traditions extolling the descendants of al-‘Abbas and 
their enduring political importance.'”* Baybars al-Mansiri seldom fails to mention the caliphate 
without offering a short prayer of thanks for its restoration or for the well-being of the current 
caliph, his father, and their virtuous ancestors.'’** After all, the contemporary Abbasid in Cairo 
was a fulfillment of widely agreed-upon promises and prophecies made by Muhammad that the 
line would remain in the hands of his uncle al-‘Abbas forever, making this caliphate a matter of 
supreme religious importance. The caliph was imperative not only for his ability to serve as a 
living conduit to the family of the Prophet, but also to the idyllic period of the latter’s 
companions. '7 

As a historian, Baybars al-Mansiri is valued for his vantage point as a senior mamlik 
who occupied the lofty rank of amir of one hundred and commander of one thousand.'7*° Like 
most classical Muslim historians, his historical writing understands the outcome of battles as the 


result of God’s intervention.'’*’ The caliph occasionally accompanied the army during Mamluk 


military campaigns, and the author depicts him as a living representation of the prophetic 
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legacy.'’88 The Commander of the Faithful, emulating his pious ancestors, rides at the sultan’s 
side at the head of numerous soldiers “of whom even lions were wary.” Later they are found 
meeting the enemy head-on in the company of hosts of angels (recalling Islamic accounts of the 
Battle of Badr) at an auspicious and divinely determined hour.!7* 

For the author, the Abbasid caliph was a kind of pennant representing din, dawla, and 
God’s favor for the “army of the Muslims.” It is in this sense that Baybars al-Mansiiri transforms 
the caliph into a talisman of piety embedded in the Mamluk army, his mere presence vouchsafing 
divine blessing and victory.'”” Having the caliph in the sultan’s civilian retinue among his army 
likewise added grace, legitimacy, and shari‘ morality to the cause. In regard to jihdd, there is 
never a hint here that the Abbasid caliph is a parasite, camp follower, or hanger-on. Rather, 
Baybars al-Mansiri emphasizes that the Mamluk military had been highly fortunate to have such 
a resource in their company, for the caliph ensured God’s assistance, no matter who the sultan of 
the day was.'”! 

This image is consistent with an understanding that Baybars al-Mansiuri, though he was a 
loyal servant of the sultan and his dawla, held a broader, more transcendent loyalty to the 
Mamluk regime and its army, as an institution fundamentally committed to Islam no matter who 
was in charge.'”” This may in part help to explain the author’s unabashed commemoration of the 
legacy of the late sultan Baybars as restorer of the caliphate, even though he himself had been in 
the service of Qalawiin and his sons. From the tone of his writing, Baybars al-Mansiril exudes 
loyalty to the reigning sultan, but more so to a general vision of the Mamluks as protectors of 
Islam and the caliphate as well as lawful prosecutors of holy war against Mongols and Franks.!7 

As a veteran of Mamluk conflicts going back to early wars against the Franks in 
664/1266, Baybars al-Mansiri esteemed the Mamluk system and accepted the sultan Baybars as a 
figure whose governance was guided by Islamic piety.!”* Baybars al-Mansiri wrote that the 
sultan’s 661/1262 investiture of al-Hakim had been an “erection of the beacon of Islamic 


shari‘a.”!”™ 
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Though the Mongols were nominally Muslim by 702/1302, their rival ideology refused to 
allow the acceptance of caliphal authority in Cairo.'”° Baybars al-Mansiri mentions the caliph al- 
Mustakfi’s participation in the campaign of the young al-Nasir Muhammad, recollecting a pre- 


existing prayer of acknowledgment that the caliph is 


cousin of our master the Messenger of God, peace and blessings be upon him, whom 

every Muslim is obliged to follow and in so doing, we are following the regulations 

of God and the Prophet in carrying out jihad [...] Whoever follows the obligations of 

God [follows] the obligations of the Commander of the Faithful, because God has 

protected him and made him our ruler and whoever refuses or is stubborn in 

submitting to him, will be humiliated by God.'7” 

An observer of extraordinary events in his own time, Baybars al-Manstri wrote of the 
665/1266 re-establishment of Friday congregational prayers at the mosque of al-Azhar, one of the 
three important Cairene mosques from which orators declared the ruler’s sovereignty from the 
minbar each Friday, after an extended absence due in part to restorations dating back to early 
Ayyubid times. The author declared that it had been God’s wish to leave the mosque dormant 
until prayers could be restored specifically in the name of the Abbasid caliph of Cairo and the 
Mamluk sultan that had aided him.'78 

Equally trained in Islamic sciences and secretarial arts, the erudition of Baybars al- 
Mansiuri strongly informs his historical writing. As a soldier, he was certain that military victory 
and the success of the state depended, to some extent, on the perpetuation of the Abbasid 
caliphate and its good treatment by the ruling elite. In his historical presentation, it seems clear 
that the author thought the Mamluks brought the caliph on campaigns to curry God’s favor and 
secure success for the army. As it had for Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, the contemporary Abbasid caliphate 


played an important role in Baybars al-Mansiri’s characterization of the Mamluk political and 


military infrastructure as a machine of good Islamic governance. 


2. Abu al-Fida’ (d. 732/1331) 
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The work of Isma‘tl Abt al-Fida’, an Ayyubid prince and vassal of al-Nasir Muhammad, 
offers a different point of view. The abbreviated version of his universal chronicle, al-Mukhtasar 
fi ta’rikh al-bashar, written about 718/1318-9, covers events in Cairo from his seat in Syria.'”” 
The Mukhtasar shares similarities with the writing of Baybars al-Mansuri and scholars believe 
both authors worked from similar sources.'®°° Abii al-Fida’ was born about twelve years after the 
Cairo investitures and relies on other authors for information about them. 

A longstanding collaborator in Mamluk military operations from as early as 684/1285, 
Abii al-Fida’ was well-placed to offer his unique take on affairs of the regime thanks to the 
resources of his high-born position.'®*'! His coverage of the Abbasid investitures lacks, to say the 
least, the panache of his recent predecessors and contemporaries who took great pains to affirm 
the lofty titulature of caliphal office. In a section of his narrative devoted to the first two caliphs 
of Cairo, he describes al-Mustansir as somebody (shakhs) who merely received the pledge of the 
caliphate and whose lineage was confirmed.'®° Indeed, Abii al-Fida’ seems almost cavalier in his 
report that “a group of bedouin approached Egypt and among them was a black-colored fellow 
called Ahmad whom they claimed to be the son of the [Abbasid] imam al-Zahir billah.”!* He 
appears to be the first historian to style the dark-complexioned al-Mustansir as “the black caliph,” 
an epithet adopted by later historians.!*™ In addition, Abii al-Fida’ claims that the common people 
mocked the caliph with the mysterious moniker “al-Zarabini.”!*” 

In his coverage of the later investiture of al-Hakim in Cairo, Abt al-Fida’ writes that 
Baybars invited this “person of Abbasid descent named Ahmad” to appear at a general audience 


and named him caliph after confirming his claim. It is here that the author notes that by his own 


time, nearly half a century later, the dispute over the official Abbasid genealogy had 
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unclear which group of the populace referred to al-Mustansir as al-Zarabini, though according to al- 
Dhahabt and Ibn al-Wardi, the name may have been linked to his dark coloring. See also: Heidemann, Das 
aleppiner Kalifat, 104; Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 142, 152. 
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continued.!8°° He offers two alternate chains for al-Hakim, one disseminated widely amongst the 
people of Egypt and one spread by a mysterious group identified as al-shurafa’ al-‘abbdasiyyiin 
al-salmaniyytin which may refer to survivors of Abbasid nobility descended from the companion 
of the Prophet, Salman al-Farisi.'*°’ Both genealogies and their political implications have been 
explored by Ziyada, Surir, and most extensively by Heidemann.'* In short, the Egyptian 
genealogy cited the Abbasid caliph al-Rashid (529-30/1135-6) as the caliph’s most recent 
ancestor, which had little relevance other than linking al-Hakim to the Abbasid family. The 
Salmanic genealogy on the other hand connected the caliph to the father of al-Rashid, al- 
Mustarshid, and also potentially placed al-Hakim in a group of Abbasid descendants important 
among Shiite and Sufi circles due to their connection to the Prophet’s Iranian companion, who 
also received honors and recognition in futuwwa culture. The Salmanic genealogy closed part of 
the distance by placing about five generations between al-Hakim and al-Rashid, whereas the 
Egyptian genealogy contained between seven and nine. '° 

While Abi al-Fida’ never went as far as to reject the genealogical claims of either al- 
Mustansir or al-Hakim, he did imply that there were still questions in some circles, regarding 
their authenticity, at least in centers at a further radius from Cairo. It suggests likewise that a rival 
interpretation diverging from mainstream Mamluk historiography actually existed. 

Abii al-Fida’ scarcely mentions al-Hakim until his death in 701/1302, when he again 
discusses the lineage dispute and the subsequent succession of al-Mustakfi.'®'° The author’s 
skepticism towards the early Cairo caliphate, combined with its eventual mothballing by Baybars 
and Qalawiin, may have caused him to lose interest after the initial investiture of al-Hakim. 
Unlike Baybars al-Mansur, the surviving text of Abii al-Fida’ appears to make no mention of the 
caliph accompanying the Mamluk army into Syria to battle the Mongols. While Abi al-Fida’ may 
have had mildly negative or suspicious feelings toward the caliphate, there could be other reasons 
for his lack of coverage. Having been born in 673/1273, he had been quite young at the time of 
Baybars’s caliphal investitures. Later, as a military man whose primary concern was recording 


the history of the environs outside Hama, the caliphate in Cairo occupied less immediate 





806 Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 3:255-6. Although many accepted him as a true Abbasid, Mamluk 
historians never fully arrived at an agreement on the genealogy of al-Hakim. See: Becker, “Barthold’s 
Studien,” 367-8; Annemarie Schimmel, “Some Glimpses of the Religious Life in Egypt during the Later 
Mamluk Period” Islamic Studies 4 (1965): 354. 

8°7 Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 3:255-6. See also: al-‘Ayni, ‘Iqd, 1:346-7. 

808 See: Muhammad M. Ziyada, “Ba‘d mulahazat jadida fi ta’rikh dawlat al-mamalik bi-Misr,” Majallat 
Kulliyat al-Adab (1936): 80; Muhammad Jamal al-Din Surtir, Dawlat al-Zahir Baybars (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr 
al-‘Arabt, 1960), 59-60; Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 72-5; 373-8. 

809 Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 72-5. 

810 Abii al-Fida’, al-Mukhtasar, 4:59. 
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interest.!*"' Although a well-liked hunting partner and boon companion of al-Nasir Muhammad, 
Abi al-Fida’ remained a Syrian-based non-Mamluk, perhaps left uninformed of the political 
tensions surrounding the Abbasid caliphate in the early fourteenth century. 

The unique position and background of Abt al-Fida’ raises possible questions about the 
sources of caliphal legitimacy. He was on unexpectedly good terms with earlier Mamluk sultans 
who considered him an ally despite his family connection to the Ayyubids, most of whom had 


failed to accept the Mamluk regime that ended their control.'*"” 


C. Awlad al-Nas Historians 

The sons of Turkish and Circassian Mamluk-trained officers or awldd al-nas, comprised 
a class officially barred from military service in the early Mamluk period, though many of them 
went on to occupy other positions in the administration, including the scholarly echelons and the 
bureaucratic apparatus.'*'? Close ties to the regime granted special access to a world unseen by all 
but a minority of Arab historians. Many historical sources composed by the awldd al-ndas tended 
to sympathize with the sultans and their courts. Like others, they wrote conventional chronicles, 
biographies, and handbooks, though not always with the same intense training as_ their 
contemporaries, which is evident in the colloquialisms, vernacular prose, and departure from 
literary Arabic often apparent in their work.'*'4 Many writers such as Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn Sasra, 
and Ibn Ilyas invented dialogues, added gossip, and fomented a literary quality in their 
historiography. It seems likely that the awldd al-nds saw themselves as the “middlemen” linking 


the Mamluk military elite of the citadel to the Arabophone scholarly religious establishment. '*! 


811 Little also accuses Abi al-Fida’ of a “lack of interest in ecclesiastical affairs” based on the author’s 
scant coverage of Ibn Taymiyya’s trial. See: Introduction, 45. 

812 The Ayyubids of Hama and their predecessors had been on good terms with the early Mamluks and 
earlier regimes. See: Konrad Hirschler, “The Formation of the Civilian Elite in the Syrian Province: The 
Case of Ayyubid and Early Mamluk Hamah,” Mamlik Studies Review 12, no. 2 (2008): 95-132. 

813 Ulrich Haarmann has dealt extensively with the awldd al-nds class, their literary output, and place in 
Mamluk society, see: “Arabic in Speech, Turkish in Lineage: Mamluks and Their Sons in the Intellectual 
Life of Fourteenth-Century Egypt and Syria,” Journal of Semitic Studies 33, no. 1 (1988): 103-14; idem, 
“The Sons of Mamluks as Fief-holders in Late Medieval Egypt,” in Land Tenure and Social 
Transformation in the Middle East, ed. Tarif Khalidi (Beirut: American University in Beirut, 1984), 141- 
68; idem, “Vater und S6hne im Herrschaftssystem der Mamluken,” Berliner Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft 
e.V. Jahrbuch (1995): 211-27; idem, “Joseph’s Law — The Careers and Activities of Mamluk Descendants 
before the Ottoman Conquest of Egypt,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian Politics and Society, ed. Thomas 
Philipp and Ulrich Haarmann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 174-87. 

1814 T ittle, “Historiography,” 425. See also: Ulrich Haarmann, “Auflésung und Bewahrung der klassischen 
Formen arabischer Geschichtsschreibung in der Zeit der Mamluken,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 121 (1971): 46-60; Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 188; Robinson, 
Islamic Historiography, 100. 

'815 T apidus, Muslim Cities, 116-7; Haarmann, “Arabic in Speech, Turkish in Lineage,” 104-5. 
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1. Al-Safadi (d. 763/1363) 

As the privileged son of a Mamluk amir, Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi easily secured 
access to careers in government and the arts. After studying with the likes of al-Dhahabi and Ibn 
Taymiyya in Syria, al-Safadi traveled to Cairo and wrote on linguistics and literature, though he 
is best known for his comprehensive biographical dictionaries.'*!® Several biographies of the 
contemporary caliphs provide exceptional coverage. His observations, thanks in part to earlier 
historians like al-Dhahabi, often include detailed information on the financial standing of the 
Abbasid caliphs and offer a candid view of disquiet among the subject populations whenever the 
sultans attempted to disrupt harmony in the caliphate.'*!” 

In addition to his meticulous chronology, the true value of al-Safadi’s approach to 
biography is his variety of interests. He did not limit his entries to particular classes or 
professions; instead, al-Safadi covers a wide assortment of notables and professionals. Caliphal 
military involvements, stipends, living conditions, and scholarly prowess are among his interests, 
allowing the author to compose a vivid portrait of several Cairo caliphs. '*'® 

Coverage of the caliph al-Hakim and his son al-Mustakfi billah includes important details 
left unmentioned by many earlier as well as contemporary sources.'*'? For example, al-Safadi’s 
entry in the A ‘yan, taking its information from al-Dhahabi, enumerates al-Hakim’s military 
victories and prowess in military leadership.'*?° Later, he notes that al-Mustakfi accompanied al- 
Nasir Muhammad into battle against the Mongols at Shaqhab.'*?! With regard to financial 
standing the author claims that al-Hakim received a salary from Baybars sufficient to maintain 
himself without extravagance,'*’ but offers more detail for al-Mustakfi, who received 
approximately 100,000 dirhams per year, a sum that steadily decreased after the caliph 


antagonized al-Nasir Muhammad.'* While al-Hakim spent years of confinement in the tower of 


the citadel,'*** his son al-Mustakfi alternated residences near the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa and on 





816 On the life and works of al-Safadi, see: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 5:241-57. 

817 The most salient examples of these interests come in al-Safadi’s two biographies of the caliph al- 
Mustakfi. See: A ‘van al-‘asr wa-a ‘wan al-nasr (Beirut, 1998), 2:419-21; idem, Wafi, 15:349-50. 

818 Although his Wafi biography of the caliph al-Mustansir is largely based on earlier accounts by Abi 
Shama, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, and al-Yanini, al-Safadi conveys the general acceptance of the caliph’s claim of 
descent from the Abbasid line transmitted through Mamluk sources. See: Wafi, 7:384-5. 

519 One exception however, is al-Dhahabi, whose Ta’rikh al-Islam and Duwal al-Islam appear to be 
important sources for al-Safadt. 

820 Al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 1:208. See also: Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 21-4. 

821 Al-Safadt, A ‘van, 2:420; idem, Wafi, 15:349. 

822 Al-Safadt, A ‘van, 1:209-10; idem, Waft, 6:317. 

823 Al-Safadt, A ‘yan, 2:421; idem, Waft, 15:350. 

824 A|-Safadi, A ‘yan, 1:209-10. 
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the Nile near Elephant Island (Jazirat al-Fil).'**> Al-Safadi also lists all the teachers that Mamluk 
authorities assigned to al-Hakim, including those active in the Islamic sciences.!*”° Al-Mustakfi, 
although he may not have been made to study as much as his father, attended scholarly salons and 
held court with the religious class. 

The most detailed observations concern al-Mustakfi, the caliph for much of al-Safadi’s 
own lifetime. Candid glimpses of the caliph include the battle finery he wore beside the Mamluk 
sultan. One can also find a poetic description of the caliph’s 737/1337 deportation to Qis in al- 
Safadi’s commentary on the mourning throngs that tearfully witnessed the departure of the 
Commander of the Faithful into exile.'*?’ Concerning the events that followed, the author offered 
subtle criticism of Mamluk misdealings with the caliphs by contrasting al-Hakim II’s open bay‘a 
with the hurried and secretive pledge ceremony for al-Wathiq billah.'*? By comparison, al- 
Safadi’s entries on the two sons of al-Mustakfi; al-Hakim II and al-Mu‘tadid, merely recount their 
genealogies and enumerate their years in office.'*” 

Such details provide a sketch of the caliphs in the mid-fourteenth century as they were 
seen by members of court. They were easily accessible to some visitors, usually courtiers, 
bureaucrats, ‘ulama’, and litterateurs, while the sultans remained cautious about their receiving 
amirs or members of the military class. Writing during a period in which the nostalgic reigns of 


? 


Qutuz, Baybars, and Qalawtin were widely regarded as a “golden age,” al-SafadI was at ease 
discussing potentially controversial information such as the pre-Cairo histories of the first two 
Abbasid caliphs. The account of the caliph al-Mustakfi provides an excellent description of the 
author’s own casual interactions with the caliph. Also displayed are various sides of the caliph’s 
life, including military involvements, personal finances and household, as well as clues about the 


caliph’s reception among the masses. 


2. Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470): The Conscientious Courtier 
Access to a diverse grouping of scholarly mentors and sultans, as well as his own forays 
into Mamluk military culture, furnished Ibn Taghribirdi, an Egyptian-based historian, 


commander, and courtier, with a vista covering numerous strata of society, including the 


1825 Al-Safadi, Wafi, 15:350. See also: al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 2:416; idem, Khitat, 3:590-3. 

1826 Al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 1:210; idem, Wafi, 6:318. 

1827 Al-Safadi, A ‘yan, 2:420-1. 

1828 Thid., 1:220. See also: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 6:21-2. 

1829 On al-Hakim II, see: Wafi, 30:103-4; idem, A ‘yan, 1:220-1. For al-Mu‘tadid, see: Wafi, 10:235, 30:148- 
9 (the latter biography of al-Mu‘tadid does provide some minor details of his life). 
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household of at least one Abbasid caliph.!**° In chronicling the Mamluk period, Ibn Taghribirdi 
valued the heritage of the High Caliphate, and although aware of the limitations of the office in 
his own time, he acknowledged its primacy as the highest position in Islam.'**! He also 


occasionally presents the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates as paragons of virtuous leadership 


that the Mamluk sultans as their practical successors, should emulate. !**? 


Throughout his history, Ibn Taghribirdi alludes to stories of great men of the Islamic 
golden age, including Hartin al-Rashid, often using them to take the measure of contemporary 
Mamluk sultans. It is clear that for Ibn Taghribirdi the Mamluk sultans he served, particularly 
Jaqmaq and Qaytbay, are the true heirs of the Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs, comparable to 
them in power and position in the Islamic world.'*° 

Like most historians, Ibn Taghribirdt celebrated the continuity of the Abbasid caliphate 
between Baghdad and Egypt, in which it gained the support and protection of the Mamluks and 
their army, with the first Cairo caliph al-Mustansir picking up where al-Musta‘sim of Baghdad 
had left off. Thus, he wrote, the Islamic world had been without a caliph for only a brief 


1830 As a boy, Ibn Taghribirdi had been a frequent visitor to the household of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid II 
whose wife had previously been a concubine in the household of his father. His father having coupled 
legally with the woman, Ibn Taghribirdt considered her inviolate (mahram) by Islamic law and thereby 
treated her as though she were a mother, aunt, or wet nurse. Among other things, he could visit her freely at 
the caliph’s house without raising suspicion or requiring her to veil. See: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:305; 
idem, Hawadith, 137-8. 

'831 Tbn Taghribirdi acknowledges it as such in the context of a discussion of the wazirate’s devolution by 
the Mamluk period. See: al-Nujum al-zahira fi mulik Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1963-72), 16:85. See 
also: William Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans, 1382-1468 A.D.: Systematic Notes, 
part 1 (Berkeley, 1955), 96; Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “Craftsmen, Upstarts and Sufis in the Late Mamluk 
Period,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 74, no. 3 (2011): 378-9. On the decline of 
the wazir position in favor of the katib al-sirr in the Mamluk administration, see: Carl F. Petry, The 
Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 205-6. 

1832 Remarks by Ibn Taghribirdi suggest his understanding that the “powers that be” represented a caliphate 
of sorts. In his mention of amirs quibbling over stipends paid out at a low rate of silver as Mamluk forces 
mobilized to take part in Barsbay’s expedition to Amid, Ibn Taghribirdi quotes the maxim “no hand 
extends longer than the hand of the caliphate.” See: Nujiim, 14:369. Aditionally, at least one researcher has 
observed that the Nujiim sought to deliver morals to its readers as a form of advice literature. See: Robert 
Irwin, “Factions in Medieval Egypt,” The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
2 (1986): 237. 

'833 T ater overwhelmed by his disgust at the gory execution of al-Nasir Faraj, whose mutilated body was 
discarded atop a dung heap, Ibn Taghribirdt evokes the Abbasid caliph al-Mahdt who despite his well- 
known hatred for the Umayyads, scolded a man who spoke ill of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid. As a leader, 
Ibn Taghribirdi presents al-Mahdt in the anecdote as one who jealously guarded and preserved the sanctity 
of the caliphal office and protected others from dishonoring its name even if their assessment of past rulers 
was correct. Ibn TaghribirdI observed that God entrusted Faraj with leadership, and that by his brutal 
murder (which had involved the complicity of the Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘tn) the sacred trust of 
leadership, and the sultanate as its latest practical incarnation, had been violated. See: Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nujiim, 13:149. On the execution, see: Daniel Beaumont, “Political Violence and Ideology in Mamluk 
Society,” Mamluk Studies Review 8, no. 1 (2004): 223-4. 
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period.'*** In addition, notwithstanding the practical preeminence of Mamluk sultans, Ibn 
Taghribirdi occasionally suggested that even the contemporary Abbasid caliphs were still worthy 
models: he drew attention, for example, to the piously abstemious (although apparently 
impoverished) living of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid IJ, juxtaposed against the opulence of the 
sultans. !8°5 

Despite his awareness of the preeminence of Mamluk sultans, Ibn Taghribirdi also spoke 
frankly of the predicament of the Commanders of the Faithful in the fourteenth century. In his 
biography of the caliph al-Hakim II, the historian remarked upon the way “[al-Hakim] 
approached the caliphate in the manner of these caliphs of our time, nothing remaining to him 


from the caliphate save for its title.”'*°° 


Loyalty and Caliphate at Court 

Ibn Taghribirdi may also have understood the essence of the Mamluk sultanate to have 
been a “caliphate” in the classical sense as Cairo became the de facto center of Sunni Islam after 
the fall of Baghdad. Any further discussion of Ibn Taghribirdi’s vision of the Mamluk regime 
requires an understanding that the historian, despite years of formal Islamic training, was first and 
foremost the product of a Turkish and Mamluk culture. His awlad al-nas origins may have made 
partiality towards the Mamluk elite somewhat natural. His father’s circle understood a universal 
though unspoken loyalty to the Abbasid house as a secondary part of the Mamluk ethos, but 
individual amirs could often do little to shield the caliph from the animus of the sultan. Similarly, 
the narrative of Ibn Taghribirdi readily turned on individual caliphs the moment they overstepped 
the expectations of the regime. '*°’ 

If Ibn Taghribirdi understood the sultans as successors to the Baghdad caliphs, what role 
was left for the caliphs of his own time? He accepted the caliph’s position in the Mamluk system, 
which he credited with reviving the caliphate before absorbing and superseding its classical 
functions. 

The journey of the caliph al-Wathiq to the family office proved a touchy subject for some 
later chroniclers. Ibn TaghribirdI was aware of the controversy surrounding al-Nasir 


Muhammad’s interference with the caliphal succession after the death of the caliph al-Mustakfi in 


834 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 7:109-10. 
835 Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 4:305. Ibn Taghribirdi remarks that the caliph’s family lived in far worse 
condition in Cairo than many lowly Copt families. 
836 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 1:308. 
837 Stephen Humphreys linked Ibn Taghribirdi’s positive judgment of the Mamluk regime to Ibn Jama‘a’s 
argument that rulers seized power by force, after which judgment on their conduct was to be reserved. See: 
Islamic History, 140. 
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740/1340 and mentions in his history of caliphs and kings, the Mawrid al-latafa fi man waliya al- 
saltana wa-al-khilafa, that historians differ over al-Wathiq’s caliphate because it had been 
established by the sultan rather than by caliphal ‘ahd from a predecessor. Unlike al-‘Umari and 
al-Suyati who did not hide their disdain for the sultan’s action and the subsequent behavior of al- 
Wathiq, for Ibn Taghribirdt, it was for the individual observer, upon learning the details of the 
matter, to determine whether “to affirm [al-Wathiq as a legitimate holder of office] or reject him 
if one so desires.””'*** 

Ibn Taghribirdi’s account of the alleged 785/1383 plot by the caliph al-Mutawakkil and 
two amirs to depose and murder Barqtiq presents the case against the caliph without comment, 
implying that the issue of the caliph’s guilt or innocence was controversial in official Mamluk 
circles.'*? Three decades later, Ibn Taghribirdi used the contentious deposition of the caliph al- 
Musta‘in from the sultanate in 815/1412 as an occasion to weigh in on the legitimacy of al- 
Mu’ayyad Shaykh. For the historian, it was clear that al-Musta‘tn was never intended to exercise 
the sultanate for long, and was merely a compromise appointee agreed upon by the amirs of 
Egypt and Syria only to prevent discord in the interim.'*4° Some Islamic legalists, on the other 
hand, found it difficult to accept that al-Musta‘tn’s deposition had been legal. According to 
shari‘a norms, removing a caliph from power required proof that he had deviated from Islam or 
no longer met the qualifications for the caliphate. Until then, the selected caliph could remain in 
office indefinitely, provided he fulfilled his contract. Commentators such as al-Maqrizi doubly 
accused Shaykh of unlawfully deposing the caliph without religious proof and worse still, 
creating a vacancy in the caliphate.'*4! Rising to defend Shaykh against “wicked fabrications,” !*” 
Ibn Taghribirdi gave a rebuttal that the sultan had been preoccupied with battling his rival 
Nawriz and therefore delayed the issue of settling the caliphate until after the threat had abated. 
Regarding the ouster of the caliph, Ibn Taghribirdi appealed to the presence of other religious 


authorities at court: 


Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh discussed the situation before the qadis, eminent amirs and 
others on the given day, and what greater proof is there than that? As for the 
vacancy in the caliphate, it was brief; indeed, deposition and appointment can be 
accomplished within a single hour! '**? 


838 Tbn Taghribirdi, Mawrid al-latafa fi man waliya al-saltana wa-al-khilafa, ed. Nabil Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Ahmad (Cairo, 1997), 1:244. 
839 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 11:234-5. 
540 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:61. 
841 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:303. See also: al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 4:1:273-4. 
8# Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 4:303. 
843 Thid., 4:304. 
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Elsewhere, Ibn Taghribirdt echoes the alleged view of the sultan Shaykh that discord and 
bloodshed among Muslims would have been the outcome of a dysfunctional sultanate under al- 
Musta‘in. As consolation, the historian restates al-Maqrizi’s observation that al-Musta‘tn had 
been suited for the caliphal office, but fates were simply not on his side.'84 

Thus an unwritten rule became manifest: a caliph reaches for the powers of the sultanate 
at his dire peril. Nevertheless, Ibn Taghribirdi recognized that it was still very much to the 
advantage of the sultans to give the Commander of the Faithful his due, just as he reported that al- 
Zahir Tatar’s later reconciliation with al-Musta‘In endeared the former to the ruling class of 
Cairo.'* The significance and influence of the Abbasid caliphs within Mamluk society as a 
whole could not be easily erased: elsewhere, the writer thought it important enough to say that the 
sultan Jaqmaq had had the unique honor of receiving investiture by three Abbasid caliphs. '**° 

But forty years later, the author was appalled by the political opportunism of the caliph 
al-Qa’im bi-amr Allah. At that time, Ibn Taghribirdt’s narrative scolds the caliph for disruption 
and fomenting rebellion after suffering the indignity of being seated unceremoniously on the floor 
by the son of Jaqmaq, al-Mansir ‘Uthman.'*” Once again, the historian defended the regime by 
conceding “[Jaqmaq] did as such with [al-Qa’im’s predecessor] al-Mu‘tadid billah on the day [the 
sultan’s] investiture document was read. Perhaps it was a custom of the bygone kings [...] for al- 
Zahir Jaqmaq always treated the ‘ulama’ and doctors of the law respectfully [by seating them at 
his feet], so why not the caliphs[?]”!*#* 

After al-Qa’im’s attempt to aid the 859/1455 coup against Inal (the sultan he had helped 
invest after al-Manstir ‘Uthman was deposed), Ibn Taghribirdt portrays the caliph as a traitor who 
failed to do his part in supporting the incumbent (and thereby rightful) Mamluk sultan. Ibn 


Taghribirdi chastised what he interpreted as al-Qa’im’s shallow opportunism: 


The caliph was frivolous and foolish and thus inclined towards [the mutineers], 
thinking that if he was with [them], one of their number might triumph as sultan, and 
his own position would be strengthened, becoming even more important than before 
[...] When this fitna occurred he thought he might make common cause with its 
promoters and if one of them became sultan he would raise his position above that 





'844 Tbn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:64. See also: Ahmad al-Magrizi, Durar al-‘uqiid al-farida fi tarajim al- 
a‘yan al-mufida, ed. Mahmid al-Jalilt (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 2002), 2:215. 

'845 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:205-6. 

'846 Thn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 15:455, 459; idem, Hawadith, 349. 

'847 Thn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:35. 

'848 Tbn Taghribirdi, Hawadith al-duhur fi mada al-ayyam wa-al-shuhur, ed. William Popper as “Extracts 
from Abt ’l-Mahasin Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle Entitled Hawadith ad-duhir fi mada ’l-ayyam wash- 
shuhtr,” University of California Publications in Semitic Philology 8 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1930-42), 184. 
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which Inal had done and complete control would come into his hands, heedless that 
the voice of the ages would speak thusly to him: 


The best of ways is the middle path, 
Love of the extreme is faulty. 


Birds seldom take flight and soar so high-- 

without tumbling as they fly.!*? 

Rather than execute the caliph, Inal exiled him to Alexandria, presenting Ibn Taghribirdi 
with the occasion to praise the sultan for having done no harm during his reign save for banishing 
the caliph for his part in the rebellion, adding that “[Inal] is to be excused for that, and if it had 
been any other of the leading kings he would have done many times [worse than] that [to the 
caliph].”!8°° In this statement, the historian again makes a case for the regime in the controversy 


attached to the exile of a caliph, a deeply divisive act for any sultan. 


Image of the Caliphate 

Ibn Taghribirdi’s diligence in reporting the Abbasid presence at state functions, although 
by no means unique, suggests a keen awareness of the caliph’s political capital and a need to 
demonstrate that the Mamluk system venerated the caliph by resorting to him as vital officiator. If 
his historical writing was indeed intended for other courtiers, consistent mention of the caliph at 
official occasions may have been an attempt to protect the regime from critics.'!**! 

As a pragmatist in touch with the realities of courtly life, Ibn Taghribirdi understood the 
caliphs as rulers whose powers were severely restricted by the state and subject to its whim. His 
view of the caliphate carried the notion that individual caliphs were replaceable should the need 
arise, but he was attuned to the ‘u/amda’’s historical reverence for the caliphate, which certainly 
mattered considering their collective approval legitimized Mamluk rule. Nevertheless, veneration 
of the Abbasid caliph could never come at the expense of a Mamluk sultan’s reputation, and this 
remained a central tenet in the author’s historical outlook. 

Without a hint of skepticism, Ibn Taghribirdt describes the practice of most Circassian 
sultans who at the end of their lives made ineffective attempts to establish their dynasties by 
bequeathing their powers to their sons under the auspices of helpless caliphs. It was peculiar that 


the sultans persevered in the custom despite the realities of historical precedent; few of them 


'84 Tbn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 16:89-90. 

1850 Thid., 16:158. 

'85! Tittle, “Historiography,” 208; Sami G. Massoud, The Chronicles and Annalistic Sources of the Early 
Mamluk Circassian Period (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 65. 
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seemed to remember that they too had sidestepped a predecessor’s son on the way to power, a son 
whose birthright had been “guaranteed” by the same caliph whom they now approached. !*? 

Frequently inconsistent, Ibn Taghribirdi presents himself as a pious Muslim sensitive to 
Islamic social mores, though one who tacitly approved flagrant Mamluk infractions of the 
shari‘a.'* As a high-placed Turkish scholar and historian, he certainly had his share of jealous 
rivals among Arab classical religious scholars such as the traditionist Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sakhawi.'** Despite criticisms for failing to abandon his Turkish connections, Ibn 
Taghribirdi maintained many of the cultural values of his non-Turkish colleagues. Any affinity 
Ibn Taghribirdi felt for the contemporary caliphate seems more influenced by its use in traditional 
Mamluk ceremonial than by personal religious upbringing or his access to the household of al- 
Mu‘tadid I. It was the Mamluk sultanate of his day that he saw as rightful successor to the 
historical caliphate, the legacy of which the Mamluks were obliged to uphold. Although he 
occasionally charged members of the Mamluk regime with corruption, his sympathies seem 
planted firmly in the camp of the ruling elite, thereby coloring his presentation of the Abbasid 
caliphs. His moral pronouncements on individual caliphs were frequently made in the service of 
defending and representing the rulers he served.'** 

Nevertheless, as historian, his total presentation supports the notion that the caliphs held a 
power that demanded respect and wariness among the ruling class.'*°° For Ibn Taghribirdi, the 
caliphate was part of the state apparatus and represented the guiding light of Islam entrusted to 
Mamluk protection. It is perhaps through Ibn Taghribirdt, as a keen observer of Mamluk society, 


that we achieve, along with Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, a near image of how Mamluk rulers might have 





'852 Recent scholarship has suggested, however, that the Mamluks sultans were sincere in what has been 


described as a “dynastic impulse” to establish their sons in power after them. See: Anne F. Broadbridge, 
“Sending Home for Mom and Dad: The Extended Family Impulse in Mamluk Politics,” Mamluk Studies 
Review 15 (2011): 1-2. See also: Holt, “Position and Power,” 239-41. 

1853 Jonathan P. Berkey, “The Mamluks as Muslims: The Military Elite and the Construction of Islam in 
Medieval Egypt,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian Politics and Society, ed. Thomas Philipp and Ulrich 
Haarmann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 166. 

'854 For modern and pre-modern critiques of Ibn Taghribirdi as a historian, see: Muhammad al-Sakhawi, al- 
Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn al-tasi‘ (Cairo, 1934-6), 10:305-8 and William Popper, “Sakhawt’s criticism 
of Ibn Taghribirdi,” in Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida (Rome, 1956), 2:371-89. On 
the possible bias of Arab ‘ulama’ towards Mamluk-descended Turkophone scholars, see: Haarmann, 
“Arabic in Speech, Turkish in Lineage,” 82-5. 

'855 Nevertheless, Ibn Taghribirdi had harsh words for sultans such as Inal who lacked basic Arabic 
language skills and knowledge of Islamic tenets. See: Haarmann, “Arabic in Speech, Turkish in Lineage,” 
112-3. It is noteworthy that Ibn Taghribirdi, although he only lived for a few years into the reign of the 
sultan, had few kind words for Qaytbay, who most other Mamluk chroniclers tended to regard with favor. 
For the chronicler’s brief coverage of Qaytbay, see: Nujiim, 16:394-6. See also: Donald P. Little, “The 
Governance of Jerusalem under Qaytbay,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian and Syrian Politics and Society, ed. 
Michael Winter and Amalia Levanoni (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 143. 

1856 This is evidently the case in Barqiiq’s desperate attempts to make amends with al-Mutawakkil in 
791/1389 amidst an inhospitable political climate complicated by the revolt of his Syrian amirs. 
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understood the caliphs confined in their capital and the role they played in their court culture and 


ethos. !857 


3. Ibn Tyas (d. 930/1524) 

Born, like Ibn Taghribirdi, into a Mamluk family, Muhammad ibn Iyas held an igta‘ that 
afforded him enough financial freedom to compose historical works.'*°* Although descended 
from the Mamluk class, his family had lost much of the influence it had once enjoyed at court, 


losing its place among the elite amirs.'*°? As a compiler of history, however, Ibn Iyas counted 


several Mamluk officers among his informants.'*°° 


A condensed universal history and important local history of Cairo during the years of the 
author’s life, the Bada i‘ al-zuhur fi waqa’i‘ al-duhur is largely based on eye-witness reports. 


Modern studies of the work have criticized its organization and mistaken chronologies amid 


speculation that Ibn Iyas was not the true author of some sections. !**! 


The historiography of Ibn Tyas coincides with two important political phenomena: the 
changeover from Mamluk to Ottoman rule in Egypt and Syria and a general decline in Islamic 
historiography written in Arabic.'8 As a historian of the contemporary Abbasid caliphate Ibn 


Tyas has no peer. Modern scholars characterize him as “deeply identified with the people of Cairo 


991863 


and the fallen regime and as “‘a mouthpiece of the medium strata of society.”!®4 Although the 


earlier section of his history may be heavily indebted to the akhbar of al-Maqrizi’s Suliik,!®® the 
author of the Bada’i‘, by virtue of his survival to 930/1524, was able to cover the entire span, 
including the dramatic finalé of the Mamluk sultanate. He was in a unique position to evaluate the 
legacy of Mamluk policies, including the Abbasid caliphate, which remained a prevailing concern 


to him. As a source for the final six Abbasid caliphs of Cairo, Ibn Ilyas is without equal. 


857 The somewhat abstract notions of Mamluk identity and “loyalty” to the sultan and his “state” have been 
noted and discussed by Reuven Amitai. See: “The Mongol Occupation of Damascus in 1300: A Study of 
Mamluk Loyalties,” in The Mamluks in Egyptian and Syrian Politics and Society, ed. Michael Winter and 
Amalia Levanoni (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 36. 

858 Little, Introduction, 92; Massoud, Chronicles, 69. 

859 William M. Brinner, “Ibn Iyas,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 3:812. 

860 Little, Introduction, 92. 

861 This is due largely to his earlier brief and vernacular style but for the years after 922/1516, the narrative 
becomes highly detailed and polished in style. See: Little, Introduction, 93; Brinner, “Ibn Tyas”; Irwin, 
“Mamluk History and Historians,” 169. 

862 Massoud, Chronicles, 69-70. 

863 Michael Winter, “The Ottoman Occupation,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. 
Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 490-1. 

864 Axel Havemann, “The Chronicle of Ibn Iyas as a Source for Social and Cultural History from Below,” 
in Towards a Cultural History of the Mamluk Era, ed. Mahmoud Haddad, et al. (Ergon Verlag Wiirzburg in 
Kommission, Beirut, 2010), 88. 

865 Massoud, Chronicles, 70. 
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The Bada’i‘ and the Caliphate 

It is difficult to say with any certainty that his one-time teacher, the Egyptian scholar al- 
Suyiti, impressed upon Ibn Iyas his great concern and sympathy for the Abbasid caliphate. !*% 
While the student does not express reverence for Islam’s paramount office in the concrete terms 
of his former teacher, the Bada ’i‘ is full of eyewitness reports from the years 870-928/1467-1522 
that include lengthy asides on the affairs of the caliphate and a marked respect for the men who 
held that office.'*®’ 

For the two centuries prior to his own lifetime, Ibn Iyas consistently recapitulates caliphal 
issues mentioned by earlier Mamluk sources. For the author, the Abbasid caliphate remains a vital 
concern throughout the Mamluk period, a viewpoint that may have been widely held among his 
class as well as the everyday Cairenes on behalf of whom he was thought to be writing, if indeed 


he was the author who “represents the public opinion of Cairo.”!8 


Presentation of the Cairo Caliphs 

Although it frequently interjects anecdotes about the caliphs in Mamluk history, as a 
historical source on the contemporary Abbasid caliphate, the latter day vantage point of the 
Bada’i‘ offers little retrospective consideration of the institution. The author informs us of 
precedents and some evolution in caliphal practices by the Mamluk era, such as the practice 
established under Barsbay that made the sultans responsible for granting funding for a caliph’s 
campaign expenses to Syria and beyond.!8® 

Like most Mamluk chroniclers, Ibn Iyas often notes the caliph’s presence at official 
events, particularly in matters of legitimating sultans, occasionally augmenting earlier reports 
with additional anecdotes or rumors. Regarding the caliphs’ monthly visits in the company of the 
qadis to congratulate the sultans, Ibn Iyas first mentions the practice in the reign of al-Mustanjid 
(859-84/1455-79) and for the remainder of his history, mentions whether the meeting occurred at 


the start of each new month. !8” 





866 Al-Suyiiti’s interest in the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo is discussed below. I have also discussed the 
interest of both authors in the contemporary Abbasid caliphate in my paper, “Casting the Caliph in a 
Cosmic Role: Examining al-Suydtt’s Historical Vision,” presented at the First Conference of the School of 
Mamluk Studies, in Venice, Italy on 23 June 2014. 

867 Nevertheless, some modern historians have accused Ibn Iyas of falsifying and grossly embelleshing 
reports of the caliph’s relevance in post-Mamluk Cairo. See: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 396, 399; Faruk 
Siimer, “Yavuz Selim s’est-il proclamé calife?” Turcica 21-23 (1991): 351. 

868 Winter, “Ottoman Occupation,” 494. 

869 Ibn Iyas, Bada 7‘, 5:30, 33. 

870 Thid., 3:85. 
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Regarding the nature of the data, the Bada’i‘ includes a great deal of inter-familial 
politics, gossip, and comment on the complex relationships between competing branches of the 
Abbasid family. In matters of succession for both the caliphs al-Mutawakkil II in 884/1479 
followed by al-Mustamsik in 903/1497 (and again in 914/1508), Ibn Iyas presents the schemes of 
rival Abbasid cousins as a subplot to the succession, demonstrating its interest for contemporary 
Cairenes.'*’! He likewise devotes space to notable female members of the Abbasid family and 
reports minor changes in custom such as the way caliphs wore turbans or received gifts including 
properties and extravagant robes. So important to the author was the status of the caliph, that he 
even recounts details of the caliph’s belongings, finery, and luggage as they traveled separetely 
on campaign, and later recounts the unpleasant conditions of the caliph’s passage to Istanbul in 


the spring of 923/1517.!8” 


Voice of the People: Popular Images of Abbasid Authority in the Bada’i‘ 

Ibn Iyas makes use of Egyptian vernacular in his writing and his overall presentation 
suggests the concerns of a man with an ear tuned to the streets. If Ibn Taghribirdi had been a 
courtier who wrote history for other courtiers, Ibn Ilyas was aware of the discussions of the ‘Gmma 
and seems to have committed a great deal of common knowledge and street gossip to his 
chronicle. The author received information on the Abbasid caliphate from two important groups: 
the citadel elite and everyday Cairenes.'8” Ibn Iyas remained conscious of the “public persona” 
of the caliphs and how sectors of Mamluk society responded to the Abbasid family. 

In instances involving perceived victimization of individual caliphs at the hands of the 
Mamluk administration, Ibn Iyas alludes to outrage among a population that he unfortunately 
does not define well. With his non-specific use of the Arabic word al-nds, he frequently 
complicates matters by not distinguishing the attitudes of the citadel elite (also referred to as “al- 
nds’’) from the collective mood of the masses in his writing.!*” In regard to the sultan Qaytbay’s 
relieving the caliph al-Mustanjid of family properties, Ibn Iyas wrote that the citadel elite (al-ndas) 
“regarded [the sultan’s policies] as nasty actions” and also counted them among the sultan’s bad 


deeds in his introduction to the reign of Qaytbay.'*”> According to the historian, Mamluk insiders 


1871 Thid., 3:151, 378-9, 4:139-41. 

1872 Thid., 5:37, 352. 

'873 On rumors as a source of information used by the elites in Mamluk society, see Torsten Wollina, 
“News and Rumor - Local Sources of Knowledge about the World” in Everything is on the Move: The 
Mamluk Empire as a Node in (Trans-)Regional Networks, ed. Stephan Conermann (Géttingen: V & R 
Unipress, 2014), 289-307. 
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were likewise scandalized by al-Mansur ‘Uthman’s coarse treatment of the caliph al-Qa’im and 


1, 1876 


quietly prayed for his downfal a statement in stark contrast to Ibn Taghribirdi’s justification 
for the caliph being denied the honors of his high office based on Mamluk precedent. Ibn 
Taghribirdi was likewise more candid about the restriction of the caliphs to the citadel beginning 
with the reign of al-Mustanjid, whereas Ibn Ilyas decried it as bald-faced injustice.'*”’ The author 
of the Bada’i‘ also notes that the relationship between al-Mutawakkil II and the public (a/-nds) 
was marked by copious intimacy (kathirat al-‘ishra).'’’* For the reigns of the last caliphs that he 
witnessed himself, Ibn Iyas admits to gathering information from rumor, “that which was widely 
spread among the populace” (fa-alladhi istifada bayna al-nas), and hearsay from Syria about the 


caliph in Ottoman custody,'’” 


noting that “talk on the matter [concerning the caliph] was 
abundant” (al-aqwal fi dhdlik kathira).'*8° When the Ottoman sultan decided to expel the last 
caliph from Cairo, Ibn Iyas wrote that “the population bitterly regretted the departure of the 
Commander of the Faithful from Egypt: “The Caliphate has left Egypt to settle in Istanbul,” they 
said. These were gloomy circumstances.”!**! 

Subsequent information included in the Bada’i‘ concerning that caliph’s detention in 
Istanbul likewise derives from gossip circulating among the population during the visit of an 
Ottoman ambassador in late 925/1519 as well as letters the caliph wrote to his father.'®*? 

A secondary image of the author’s interest in the caliphate is punctuated by popular 
poetry preserved throughout the Bada’i‘.'°*° Through previously existing verse or new lines 
inspired by current events, Ibn Iyas showcases contemporary perceptions of the Cairo caliphs. 
Poets often wrote verses containing witticisms that emphasized caliphal honor or lamentations in 
the wake of a caliph’s death or exile. It is through his reports interspersed with verse that Ibn yas, 
himself perhaps more of a belletrist than a historian, reflects the thoughts of the literary and 
educated classes regarding the Abbasid caliphs of their city.'**4 

In his coverage of the first Mamluk investitures by the sultan Baybars, Ibn Iyas cites 
anonymous verses (wa gad qdala al-qa’il) celebrating the Mamluk sultan and emphasizing that 


something broken had been restored through great difficulty: 
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O lion of the Turks; O you who are their pillar! 
O taker of vengeance after the horror! 


You broke the tyranny and restored that which had been obliterated. 

You crossed the Euphrates and restored the caliphate.!**> 

Consolation poetry was often written at times of caliphal depositions, exile, or state 
incarcerations. Although explicitly addressed to the Abbasid caliph in question, it served the 
distinct social purpose of speaking to the collective Muslim conscience. Ibn Iyas chose to include 
the ruminations of shaykh Zayn al-Din ‘Umar ibn al-Wardi on the expulsion of the caliph al- 


Mustakfi to Qus by al-Nasir Muhammad, who counseled patience and offered consolation: 


They exiled you to Upper Egypt to suit a purpose 
without benefit to religion or dogma. 


Upper Egypt will not alter you so abide 


within it as swords remain in their scabbards. !8°° 


Similarly, Barqtiq’s unpopular 785/1383 deposition of the caliph al-Mutawakkil inspired 
the verses of Shihab ibn al-‘Attar which highlight the virtue of the Abbasid family and draw 


attention to its spiritual autonomy from the Mamluk sultanate: 


Rejoice Commander of the Faithful; for that which has happened 
is the strongest proof of your enduring honor. 


Fear not inactive aggression 


for “no hand can extend beyond the hand of the caliphate.”!*®” 


Elsewhere, Ibn Iyas likens the difficult situation between al-Mutawakkil and Barqiq to 


the bayt of an unnamed poet: 


Upon the head of a slave is a crown adorning his honor 


While on the foot of the free man are shackles that worsen his humiliation. !8%8 


Fond of the added tone that verse could lend his chronicle, Ibn Iyas included poetry that 
encouraged reflection about what had befallen the Abbasid caliphs. Like many Mamluk 
chroniclers, his work interpreted the caliphs as quiet characters of dignity often persevering 


against unbridled Mamluk aggression.'**? Veneration of the Abbasid family was also a powerful 
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motif in poetry preserved by the Bada’i‘. The Abbasid presence in Cairo was widely viewed as 
hallowed subject matter, exemplified in verses commemorating the accession of the caliph al- 
Musta‘in in 808/1406: 


Our caliph must be allowed to feel pride in his family 
for it is through his family that all people are gathered.!8”° 


When al-Ya‘qib ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ascended the caliphate as al-Mustamsik in 903/1497, 
verses reminding him to fear God and remember his virtuous ancestor were part of Ibn Iyas’s 


account of the investiture: 


O Commander of the Faithful, approach but do not 
make request of any save for [God] who honored you. 


Were al-‘ Abbas ever to return, surely he would say: 

“God have mercy on he who sired you.”!*?! 

Drama and indignity drew the attention of many to the Abbasid succession squabble of 
the early sixteenth century. Concerning the first struggle between the Abbasid prince Khalil and 
the newly invested al-Mustamsik, Ibn Iyas included verses in support of the authority of the 
caliph and his son against his cousin, “the envier” (al-hdsid), claiming that something special in 
the soul of al-Mustamsik granted him victory in securing the caliphate.!*°? The poetry of Ibn Iyas 
personifies the caliphal office, which, as a sentient being, does not wish to be defiled by the 
unworthy and envious Khalil. The verses also allude to the Quranic Jacob (namesake of the caliph 
al-Mustamsik) and affirm that the divine election of the caliph could not be set aside on the whim 


of a challenger: 


The lofty place [i.e., the caliphate] says to the one who aims for it: 
“The master (mawla) has already solved the problem.” 


They claim that the envious one burned to be in that place 
but “[it was] a desire within the soul of Jacob, which [God] satisfied.”!®? 
When Khalil failed to win the caliphate a second time in early 920/1514, Ibn Iyas informs 


us that Cairenes rallied around al-Mustamsik and his son al-Mutawakkil as the rightful caliphs 
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abused at the hands of conniving relatives.'*’* Popular poetry directed at the caliph again rang 


true for the author: 


Have patience in the face of the enemy’s torment 
Surely your patience gives him battle. 


Flames turn inwards, consuming themselves 

if they fail in finding something to devour.'®*> 

The death of the caliph, like any great public figure, was an occasion for poets to 
commiserate and give voice to widespread mourning. Poets often called upon mourners to be 
patient when met by the loss of the caliph and advised cautious and sober remembrance of a 
“national treasure” in modern parlance, such as these verses accompanying the death of al- 


Mu‘ tadid I in 845/1441: 


O soul, be patient lest you die in misery 
Verily the age is built upon all that which you despise. 


Believe not in the happiness of abiding amenities 

For each one holds the key to doors of despair.'8°° 

On the death of the caliph Ya‘qub al-Mustamsik in 927/1521, Ibn Iyas recorded a lengthy 
elegy (marthiyya) by the laureate Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn Qansih.'**’ The verses open by 
stating that arrows of grief had found their bull’s-eyes in the hearts of the people. The author 
laments the bygone era of al-Mustamsik’s caliphate as a golden age and bemoans the loss of the 
caliph as the inauguration of a period of lawlessness wherein heroes and great kings were gone 


from the earth: 


Where are the good peoples among us, the great families, the companions 
and where are the kings and warriors? 


God has wanted them all to pass on 
Just as He has ordained upon Ya‘qib.!%°° 


The elegy likens the calamity for the people of the caliph’s passing to the trials faced by 
the Biblical prophet Job (Ayyub). Ibn Qansith claims that the caliph died unhappy since his son 


1894 «Abd al-Basit ibn Khalil al-Malati concluded his Nay/ al-amal with an annal for 896/1491 and al-Suyiti 
expired in 911/1505. It seems that for the following years down to 928/1522, the Bada i‘ is most likely an 
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al-Mutawakkil had been taken to Istanbul by the Ottoman sultan, before he lists the good deeds of 
the purebred Hashimite caliph, reminding the people of his particular kindness to orphans and 
widows, whom the poet in turn calls upon to weep and pray for the caliph’s entry into the highest 
paradise (jannat al-firdaws) and for God to return the exiled Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil III to 
Egypt to reside in felicity with his people.'*”? The poem closes with Ibn Qanstth’s own aspiration 
to die with the same lofty reputation as al-Mustamsik and a restatement of profound despair. It is 
unclear to what extent these compositions circulated among the public, or if they were intended 
for and shared by the scholars alone. It seems safe to say that they reflect a contemporary mood 
and encapsulate real anxiety in society about the fate of the caliphate, especially during the 
Ottoman occupation of Cairo followed by the expulsion of the caliph al-Mutawakkil III.!°”° 
Poetry often functioned as a social message board that reflected popular sentiments 
regarding a number of topics, including the Abbasid caliphate, and Ibn Iyas used such verses to 
great effect to illustrate his chronicle. As an Arabo-Muslim society, Mamluk Egypt relied on 
poetry as an important means of communication for various occasions, and it was important for 


1901 


the ‘ulama’ to be able to participate in the exchange.'””' Poets in the Mamluk period helped their 


audiences cope with their indignation about injustice against the caliph or grief at the time of his 
death," and these literary efforts might be our best window into better understanding the 


attitudes, feelings, and political culture of the Mamluks themselves and perhaps even those of the 


masses they ruled. This cultural expression surely deserves a study of its own.!°° 


As poets often found unhappy occasions on which to write about the caliphs, there tends 
to be more condolence poetry (ta ‘ziya/‘aza’) rather than congratulatory poetry (tahni’a/hana’), 
both being subcategories classified by Thomas Bauer under the headline of praise (madh/madih) 
poetry.!° Although the poetry was dedicated to the caliphs or ostensibly composed to convey a 


message or sentiment about a certain caliph, the occasion of the text, as Bauer points out, “is 
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merely the starting point and not necessarily its raison d’étre.”!°°° The Mamluk intelligentsia 
(religious scholars and trained bureaucrats) communicated with itself, often on a public stage that 


lent itself to the cultivation of a communal identity. 


Caliphal Prestige 

Ibn Iyas’s interest in the Abbasid caliphs, in addition to his cultural respect and historical 
awareness, also betrays a voyeuristic obsession with a royal family of Islamic notables in the 
public eye. For the events of his own time, the historian consistently depicts the caliphate as an 
Islamic asset with tremendous value to competing Mamluk factions. On several occasions he 
describes the significance of the caliphal presence and its “great prestige” (ghdyat al-‘izz) 
servicing a long string of sultanates.'°°° In touch with the caliphate as an office warranting special 
concessions from the state, Ibn Iyas describes Abbasid stewardship of the shrine of Sayyida 
Nafisa as “a privilege inherent in the caliphate from time immemorial (min gadim al-zaman); a 
showpiece of their greatness, which also allowed them to obtain some profit.”!°°” 

A caliph’s Hashimite heritage and Abbasid blood, possibly trumping other criteria, 
remain important to the author of the Bada’i‘. He celebrates, for example, the “pure-bred” caliph 
al-Mustamsik, whose parents were Hashimite cousins, unlike most other caliphs who had been 
sons of concubine mothers, whether Turkish, Circassian, or Abyssinian. Ibn Iyas calls attention to 
al-Mustamsik’s membership in a unique grouping of purely Hashimite caliphs including the 
fourth caliph ‘Alt ibn Abr Talib, his son al-Hasan (who had briefly received bay ‘a as caliph in 40- 
1/661 before conceding to Mu‘awiya), and the Abbasid caliph al-Amin.!° 

Ibn Tyas even extends his admiration to minor members of the Abbasid family, 
irrespective of whether they held the caliphal office. When discussing elder family members, the 
historian refers to them as “our master” (mawland) or “my master” (sidi or sayyidi), perhaps 
reflecting their stature in civilian and some Mamluk circles.!°” The author describes “my master 
Misa,” an elder son of al-Mutawakkil who never secured the family office as “a respected man 


whose wrongdoings cost him the caliphate.”!?!° Despite his affection for the family, Ibn Iyas by 


no means concealed reports of bad behavior among individual members. He did, however, 





1905 Thid., 44. 

1906 Thn Tyas, Bada i‘, 3:151. 

1907 Thid., 5:192. 

1908 Thid., 3:379. See also: al-Suyiti, Ta rikh al-khulafa’, 132-54, 238-45. 

190 Tbn Tyas, Badd i‘, 3:225, 5:104. 

1910 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 3:151, 225. See also: al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 10:188; idem, Wajiz al-kalam fi al-dhayl 
‘ala duwal al-Islam, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘rif, ‘Isam Faris al-Harastani, and Ahmad al-Khutaym1 
(Beirut, 1995), 3:988; ‘Abd al-Basit ibn Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri al-Hanaft [al-Malatt], Nayl al-amal fi 
dhayl al-duwal, ed. Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 2002), 7:227, 8:16. 
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withhold honorifics in the case of the prince Khalil, who sought to secure the family office for 
himself, bitterly contesting the caliphate of his cousin al-Mustamsik and waging an ugly public 
campaign that embarrassed the Abbasid family and outraged the Cairo populace that largely sided 
with al-Mustamsik and his son al-Mutawakkil III.'?"! 

The career of the final caliph al-Mutawakkil III after the battle of Marj Dabiq received an 
enthusiastic treatment, beginning as hero and intercessor for everyday Cairenes, then as a 
deportee to Istanbul unleashing profound sorrow among the masses, and finally a mere pawn 
corrupted by wealth who “lost his head and thought that the advantageous situation would persist, 
[heedless that] the balance beam (al-gabbdn) was at its end.”!?!? Shortly afterwards, Ibn Iyas 
sketches the caliph’s fall from grace in Ottoman custody, complete with family quarrels over 
money, accusations of embezzlement and an unflattering Ottoman audit of Abbasid holdings in 


Cairo. 


In sum, Ibn Ilyas provides a valuable image of the Abbasid caliphate at the end of the 
Mamluk sultanate and many of the court traditions that developed around it.!?'? Most importantly, 
he suggests and in some ways confirms the everyday importance of the caliphs in Cairo, as well 
as their visibility at the regime’s important moments, demonstrating that Mamluk leadership had 
links to higher power. 

In the first decade of transition from Mamluk to Ottoman rule, Ibn Iyas attempts to 
portray the caliphate as a bridge between the two political orders. At first, one learns, the 
Anatolian Turks accept the local importance of the Abbasid caliphate and appear ready to take it 
under their wing. But as the career of al-Mutawakkil III slowly crumbles into disappointment, the 
Ottomans, perhaps inexorably, disposed of the Abbasid caliphate in favor of their own dynastic 
legitimacy and inheritance of the lofty titles associated with becoming caretakers of the holy 


shrines of the Hijaz.'°"4 


D. Syrian ‘Ulamda’ Historians 
The best prospects for examining the resonance of the Abbasid caliphate in the Syrian 


provinces of the Mamluk sultanate come from surveying the cluster of histories composed by 


S11 Ton Tyas, Bada i‘, 3:380, 4:139-41. Ibn Iyas does, however, refer to Khalil as “sayyidr’ in verses 
composed on the occasion of the latter’s death. See: Baqart, [bn Iyas wa-al-lugha, 29-30. 

1912 Thn Tyas, Bada i‘, 5:158. 

‘913 For his comment on Abbasid ritual innovated in the Mamluk period, see: Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘, 1:2:124, 
2:395. 

‘914 Colin Imber, “The Ottoman Dynastic Myth,” Turcica 19 (1987): 25; Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman 
Empire: The Classical Age 1300-1600 (London: Phoenix Press, 1973), 33-4. 
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Syrian religious scholars, many of them the students of the Hanbalt theologian Ibn Taymiyya, 
centered in late thirteenth/early fourteenth century Damascus. The authors likely embraced and 
emulated the historical tradition started by the Mir’at al-zaman fi ta’rikh al-a‘yan, a universal 
chronicle attributed to the Iraqi historian Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (d. 654/1256).'?!° Among the important 
historians writing in the Mamluk period were: ‘Abd al-Rahman Abt Shama (d. 665/1267-8) and 
Muhammad ibn Wasil (d. 697/1298), followed some decades later by Musa al-Yinini (d. 
726/1326), Muhammad al-Jazart (d. 739/1338), al-Qasim al-Birzalt (d. 739/1339), Muhammad 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), ‘Umar ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1349), Muhammad al-Kutubi (d. 
764/1363) and Isma‘il ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), and the writings of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Damascene scholars like Abt Bakr ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448) and Muhammad ibn 
Tuliin (d. 955/1548),!°'° 

Defining characteristics of this “Syrian school,” if it can be identified in such a way, 
include a great deal of mutual borrowing and adherence to a format dividing historical works into 
annals that included obituaries, often of notables and religious scholars, as well as information 
about their teachers, appointments, and scholarly careers.'!?'’ Overall, the Syrian ‘ulama’ 
historians oriented themselves towards a holistic view of Islamic history and origins, and looked 
for a broader significance beyond the current realities of the Mamluk sultanate.'?!* 

One chronicler who had worked as an Ayyubid administrator before serving the Mamluks 
was the Damascene scholar Abii Shama.'?!? He was contemporary to the tragic events of Baghdad 
in 656/1258, the murder of the caliph al-Musta‘sim, and the rise of the Mamluks. In some cases 
he remained sympathetic to the Ayyubids, though he viewed the arrival and investiture of an 
Abbasid in Cairo as a great victory for Islam. 

Abt Shama provided a contemporary account of Baybars’s investitures of the first two 
caliphs in his Dhayl ‘ala al-rawdatayn. His Tarajim al-rijal provides an important glimpse of the 
widespread jubilation among Damascenes upon hearing about the restored caliphate. In a well- 
known passage, the gadi of Damascus reads the communiqué from Baybars at the ‘Adiliyya 


madrasa, and Abt Shama captures the reaction: 





15 Little, Introduction, 57; Humphreys, Islamic History, 240-1; Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies,” 
32. On Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, see: Ibn Taghribirdt, Manhal, 7:305. 

°16 Ti Guo’s recent scholarship has underscored the importance of the Syrian historiographical tradition for 
Mamluk studies. See: Early Mamluk Syrian Historiography, 1:1-96; idem, “History Writing,” in The New 
Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 4, Islamic Cultures and Societies to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
ed. Robert Irwin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 451-3. 

°17 There is some scholarly debate as to whether we can describe it as a “school.” 

°!8 T thank Stephen Humphreys for pointing this out in his comments on my 2011 MESA paper. 

°19 Despite earning a living through official appointments at religious institutions under the Ayyubids, Abi 
Shama had a reputation for spurning those in power. See: Hirschler, Medieval Arabic Historiography, 31. 
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The people were extraordinarily joyful (suriiran ‘aziman) with [the Abbasid 
restoration] and gave thanks to God for the return of the Abbasid caliphate after 
the heathen Tatars had severed it and murdered the caliph al-Musta‘sim ibn al- 
Zahir who was the nephew of the one given bay ‘a in Egypt.!?”° 


Whether or not Abii Shama was attempting to capture a popular zeitgeist or projecting his 
own feelings onto the event, he suggests elsewhere that Egypt underwent a dramatic change in 


status after the arrival of the caliphate. There may also have been a widespread notion that Cairo, 


the caliph’s new seat, was worthy of lofty respect: 


When the caliphate moved from Baghdad to Egypt, the significance of the latter 
dwarfed that of other lands. The sultan of Egypt became the most valuable of 
people and Egypt transformed into a land for the ‘u/amda’, virtuous scholars (al- 
fudala’) and ascetics to dwell while the sumna grew in importance and power in 
the land of innovation.!*”! This was the mystery of the Abbasids -- that wherever 
they should go, they would be honored and celebrated [...] Did you not see 
[evidence of] the mystery during their residence in Baghdad? They then went to 
Egypt which became akin to the City of Peace (Dar al-Salam, i.e. Baghdad). This 
is one of the divine mysteries of God -- that wherever the Abbasids reside, so too 
does the caliphate. !° 


Abi Shama’s account was particularly important to later Syrian historians such as al- 
Dhahabti and al-Yinini, who cited it extensively, as well as historians in Egypt like al-Suyati who 


may even have absorbed and re-imagined Abii Shama’s words.!° 


The Syrian Circle of the Early Fourteenth Century 

Syrian historians working in the century after Abii Shama’s death tended to be religious 
scholars with a secondary interest in historiography. Many shared similar backgrounds, lived in 
Damascus, and were expert in hadith transmission.'?** Unlike their Egyptian counterparts, they 
had fewer entanglements with the sultan’s court and were predisposed toward covering local 
Syrian affairs.'°> They focused on religious issues such as the trial of their teacher Ibn Taymiyya, 


the upholding of shari‘a, and more broadly, religious affairs in the context of political events.'°”° 





°20 “Abd al-Rahman ibn Isma‘l Abi Shama, Tardjim rijdl al-garnayn al-sddis wa-al-sabi‘, ed. 
Muhammad Zahid ibn al-Husayn al-Kawthart (Beirut, 1974), 213. 

1 On Abi Shama’s strong opposition to innovated practices, see: Hirschler, Medieval Arabic 
Historiography, 47-52. 

2 Quoted in Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 1:1:321 and attributed to Abii Shama. 

23 See below, p. 364. 

4 Humphreys, /slamic History, 187-8; Guo, “Mamluk Historiographic Studies,” 29-31. 

5 Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 43. 

6 Little, Introduction, 46; idem, “The Historical and Historiographical Significance of the Detention of 
Ibn Taymiyya,” [International Journal of Middle East Studies 4 (1973): 311-27. 
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This “Syrian cluster,” particularly al-Jazart, al-Birzali, and al-Ytntni, are also noteworthy 
for the level at which they shared and edited each others’ works.'°’ Later Syrian authors such as 
al-Kutubt, al-Dhahabi, and Ibn Kathir took information from the earlier three, perpetuating a great 
similarity among the works and complicating the process of discovering the origins of common 
information.!”* 

Al-Yunini’s Dhayl al-mir’at al-zamdn, a supplement (dhay/) to Sibt ibn al-Jawzi’s Mir’at 
al-zaman, continues from the year 654/1256. Although al-Yinini is said to have continued the 
coverage to 711/1311, the widely available Hyderabad edition ends at 687/1288.'”° It is fortunate 
that al-Yinini covered the years (659/1261 and 661/1262) in which Baybars invested the two 
caliphs in Cairo, as copies of those corresponding annals in al-Jazaril’s Hawdadith have not 
survived, and al-Birzalt’s Muqtafi, a dhayl of Abii Shama’s history, begins with the year 
665/1266-7. Based on modern intertextual studies, it is likely that al-Jazari’s coverage of the 
investiture ceremonies of 659/1261 and 661/1262 closely resembles that of al-Yinini.'°° The 
latter typically begins each year with the name of the reigning caliph until the Mongol conquest 
of Baghdad. The year 659/1260-1 begins with the notation that there was “no caliph for the 
Muslims.”!%3! After the death of al-Mustansir billah in 661/1262-3, al-Yinini repeats the 
statement.!9°? 

The real value of the information preserved in al-Yunini’s Dhayl derives from the 
testimony of Zayn al-Din Salih ibn al-Banna’, a close confederate of the caliph al-Hakim whose 
account may well have appeared in al-Jazart’s lost annals. Ibn al-Banna’ accompanied the caliph 
during his escape from Baghdad, witnessed his seeking of support among the bedouin tribes, the 
investiture in Aleppo, skirmishes with the Mongols, and ultimately his arrival at Cairo in 
660/1261.'°3 These reports of Ibn al-Banna’, widely disseminated among the Syrian circle, also 
became a source valuable to later historians such as al-Suyiti and centuries later al-Jabarti.'"** Ibn 


al-Banna’ recounts his eyewitness accounts of the caliph, and in true partisan fashion, relayed a 





*°7 The extent and nature of the sharing has been intensely debated in recent scholarship. See: Little, 
Introduction, 92; Haarmann, Quellenstudien, 92-6; Humphreys, Islamic History, 240-1. 

8 Little, Introduction, 46-73, 94-8; Haarmann, Quellenstudien, 94-118; Li Guo, Early Mamluk Syrian 
Historiography: Al-Yunini’s Dhayl Mir’at al-zaman (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 41-86, 94-6; idem, “Mamluk 
Historiographic Studies,” 25. 

9 Li Guo has edited, translated, and published al-Yanini’s annals spanning 697-701/1297-1302 as the 
second volume of his Early Mamluk Syrian Historiography, though a complete copy of the manuscript was 
not available to the author at the time of writing. 

39 Guo, Early Mamluk Syrian Historiography, 1:42-59; Little, Introduction, 57-61; Haarmann, 
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31 Al-Yiinini, Dhayl, 1:434, 2:87. 

°32 Thid., 1:530. 

°33 Tbid., 1:484-7, 2:153. See also: Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 22. 
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narration that the physical world saw tangible effects of the disruption of the caliphate: the planet 
Venus was said to have disappeared after the murder of al-Mu‘tasim, not to be seen again until 
the advent of al-Hakim.!”> 

Interest in all matters religious and Syrian directed al-Yunini’s coverage of the Cairo 
caliphate. In addition to the details and text of the investiture announcement sent to Syria,!**° the 


author provides extensive details on the first caliphal visit to Damascus with Baybars,'%%’ 


1938 


campaigns fought on the outskirts of Syria and Mesopotamia,’”’° and the alliance between al- 


Mustansir and al-Hakim intended to “erect the dawla of Bani ‘Abbas.”!?*° Events in al-Yinini’s 
Dhayl place more focus on Syria, including the caliph al-Hakim’s period of vagabondage with 


1940 


Syrian bedouin tribes,” as well as his brief public appearance at Friday prayer in Damascus and 


many of the details involving al-Mustansir’s campaign to retake Baghdad, which launched from 
Syria.!*4! 

Al-Yinini makes the presence of the ‘ulama’ a primary focus of al-Mustansir’s 
investiture ceremony.!° His Dhayl also reports rare details of al-Mustansir’s first khutba, 
opening with a reading from the Qur’an followed by a passage expounding upon the virtues of the 
Abbasid family and the obligation of jihdd.!°? The author also encapsulates the close symbolic 
relationship between Baybars and the caliph, observing that after Friday prayer on 10 Dhti al- 
Qa‘da 659/6 October 1261, the pair left together, “the sultan walking in [the caliph’s] retinue 
(vamshi fi khidmatihi).”'°" 

On the death of the caliph al-Hakim in 701/1302, al-Yanini includes a great deal of detail 
perhaps attributable to al-Jazari.!°*° Egyptian historians like al-Nuwayri also captured much of the 
same information, which may have originated from the Syrians. If al-Yunini was in doubt about 
the legitimacy of the caliph, he carefully expressed his observation that al-Hakim, similar only to 
the first two Abbasids of Baghdad, al-Saffah and al-Mansir, was the only caliph whose father and 


great-grandfather had not been caliphs.'*° 





35 Al-Yinini, Dhayl, 1:484. Cf. Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, 8:86; Mufaddal, Nahj, 92. 
36 Al-Yunini, Dhayl, 1:451-2. 
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43 Thid., 1:442-3. 
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Jazari. See: Quellenstudien, 25. 
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Al-Birzalt’s Mugqtafa li-Ta’rikh, a continuation of Abi Shama, adopts a strict 
chronological framework that includes more biographies and obituaries than historical events. His 
first report on the caliphate concerns the 676/1277 marriage connection between the lines of al- 
Mustansir and al-Hakim.'4’ The Muqtafa, like al-Jazari’s Hawddith, devotes a small space to the 
caliph al-Hakim’s 691/1292 khutba for al-Ashraf Khalil urging jihad against the Armenians at 
Qal‘at al-Riim, although the latter goes into greater depth.'°** Since, like al-Yanini, much of his 
interest lay in Syria and its religious scholars, al-Birzali’s coverage of caliphal issues tends to be 
sparse and brief. Writing on events from the Syrian perspective, al-Birzali mentions the arrival of 
the post (al-barid) bringing news of the caliph al-Hakim’s death in 701/1302, noting the details of 
the burial, offering prayers for the Abbasid family and remarking that the hallowed state affair 
barred attendees from riding on horseback. The minbars of Damascus were then ordered to call 
out the name of his successor, al-Mustakfi billah, and bade people all over Syria to offer special 
prayers for his father, “the caliph of the Muslims.”!*” 

In what remains to us of al-Jazari’s Hawddith, the author’s interest in matters of the 


caliphate extends to the Zaydi “caliph” of Yemen,'?°° 


as well as a rival caliphate appearing in 
Mecca in the year 725/1325, which Mamluk authorities scrambled to suppress for obvious 
reasons.'°*! After several “missing” annals, al-Jazari’s coverage of the Abbasid caliphate resumes 
in 737/1336-7 amid the deteriorating relationship between sultan al-Nasir Muhammad and the 
caliph al-Mustakfi who was relocated to quarters within the citadel along with his family,'”? then 
returned to a private family residence the next year.'?°? While al-Jazari died before the caliph’s 
expulsion to Qiis, he still prays for the victory of al-Nasir Muhammad (‘izza nasruhu), perhaps 
implying support for the sultan against his foes, even if that included the Abbasid caliph, who in 
the eyes of some ‘ulama’, may have betrayed the rightful sultan in favor of the usurper Baybars 
al-Jashinkir in 709/1309-10. 

Muhammad al-Dhahabt, another prominent member of the Syrian circle, known largely 


for his religious scholarship, concluded his Ta ’rikh al-Islam in the year 700/1301 even though he 
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lived for another half century.'°* Al-Dhahabi also sat in the salons of Ibn Taymiyya and al- 
Birzali and accessed the works of al-Jazari and al-Yinini.'°°> Thus, al-Dhahabi is the repository 
for what is known about the caliph al-Hakim’s time in Aleppo, preserving information on the 
Bani Taymiyya’s involvement in the Syrian bay ‘a in Harran, presumably through his interactions 
with Ibn Taymiyya.!?*° 

Robert Irwin characterized al-Dhahabi as “hostile to the Mamluk regime, not accepting 
the legitimacy of the caliphate which they had established in Cairo.”!°’ I have found no 
indication of this sentiment in al-Dhahabi’s historical writing, or anything that suggests a 
disagreement with earlier sources on the investiture of the caliph, and, in fact, al-Dhahabt 
preserves the powerful testimony of the notable religious scholar Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam who 
officiated at the 660/1261 bay ‘a ceremony of the caliph al-Mustansir.!°** It is hard to accept that 
al-Dhahabt would go as far as to reject the legitimacy of the contemporary caliphate in a 
departure from the consensus that the Mamluks were on the right side of history vis-a-vis their 
support for the Abbasid line. On the contrary, al-Dhahabit simultaneously acknowledged the 
widely accepted position of al-Mustansir as the thirty-eighth Abbasid caliph,'°°’ and praised both 
his courage and fitness for office.!°° Upon describing the investiture of the caliph of his own 
time, al-Hakim II (741-53/1341-52), al-Dhahabi writes, “[The caliph] received the pledge of 
allegiance and sat with the sultan atop the throne of sovereignty as the qadis and others pledged 
allegiance; all praise is to God!”!*! 

Another student of Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Kathir, wrote an important continuation to Abi 
Shama’s history, al-Bidaya wa-al-nihaya fi al-ta’rikh, in which he offered frank images of sultans 
and caliphs. Like al-Dhahabi, Ibn Kathir recognized al-Mustansir as the thirty-eighth caliph of his 
line and also hinted that the ill-fated Baghdad campaign had been the caliph’s own idea.!° 

With large portions of these works missing or of indeterminate origin, it is difficult to 
formulate solid conclusions about the reception of the Cairo caliphate among circles of Syrian 


‘ulama’-historians. Compared with the prevalent acceptance of the Abbasid caliphate in Cairo by 


their counterparts among the ‘ulama’ and bureaucrats based in that city, the reality of geographic 





4 However, a later volume written by the author, covers notable events and obituaries down to 746/1345, 
and has been referenced in this dissertation as Ta ’rikh al-Islam volume 53 (2004 Beirut edition, edited by 
“Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri). 
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distance from the seat of power must have made for differences in Syria’s relationship with the 
Abbasids.'!° No Syrian city could boast of being home to the caliphate and in their 
historiography, some authors displayed evidence of the way the restored caliphate was interpreted 
in the provinces.!°* While they claimed that their populations rejoiced at the investiture of the 
new caliph and mourned upon learning of his death, the Syrian authors would likely encounter the 
Abbasid caliph solely through his periodical visits to Damascus or Aleppo embedded in the 
sultan’s army. Under such circumstances, the Commander of the Faithful, with the four chief 
qadis close at hand, would be one member among many of the official civilian retinue: in that 
situation, the caliph would appear as an extension of the sultan, merely another reminder of the 
latter’s sovereignty. In short, any Syrian connection to the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk times, 
compared to Cairo, was far less immediate (though symbolically, perhaps no less intimate). 

Nonetheless, Lutz Wiederholz’s study of the Zahiri movement in late fourteenth century 
Damascus provides important evidence that even there, the caliphate was central to religious 
identity, public life, and thought, not to mention a cause célébre among disaffected members of 
the Syrian religious establishment.'* Harkening back to the classical Abbasid caliphs, many 
demanded a truly reinvigorated version of the office that would have been a far cry from the 
figurehead confined in Cairo. 

Syrian scholars, in spite of their provincial status, kept abreast of political events 
involving the caliph and included them in their histories. Modern specialists conclude that sources 
produced in Syria during the first half of the fourteenth century comprise the most comprehensive 
coverage of the mid-Bahri period and were relied upon by Egyptian historians for events in Cairo 
during the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad. !° 

Although their physical separation from Cairo afforded Syrian religious scholars the 
luxury of relative autonomy from the ruling regime, it behooved most of them to recognize the 
legitimacy of the Abbasid line in Cairo. After all, they read and interpreted history and tradition 
the same way. The perpetuation of the caliphate partially underwrote their own authority as 
‘ulama’, just as it did their Cairene counterparts. Thus, whatever their true feelings, the Syrian 


historians clearly had a vested interest in showing that the Mamluks, at the very least, had done 


63 On the regional biases and Egypt-centered natured of later Mamluk historiography, see: Hirschler, 
‘Studying Mamluk Historiography,” 169-71. 

°64 Syria, of course, had been the former base of the Umayyad caliphate and Syrian historians were proud 
of the region’s significance in pre-Islamic Biblical history. See for example, the prolegomena to the Ta ’rikh 
madinat Dimashg of the Syrian historian and scholar ‘Ali ibn ‘Asakir (d. 529/1125). 

°65 Wiederhold, “Zahiri Revolt,” 224-6. 
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the right thing by reviving the caliphate.'°°? Although they were not in positions that required 
interaction with the Abbasid caliphate, they were nevertheless committed to legitimizing and 
strengthening its religious foundation by speaking about its correct establishment and 
hypothetical importance.!°% 

Authors such as al-Jazart and al-Birzali, perhaps in the interest of brevity, mentioned 
little of the caliph’s explicit involvement in investiture ceremonies. We lack many of their annals 
for Baybars and Qalawin,'”” but coverage of sultans such as al-Ashraf Khalil, Kitbugha, Lajin, 
and al-Nasir Muhammad mention the participation of the chief qadis and other notables while 
frequently excluding the caliph. Cairo-based authors such as al-Nuwayri (a contemporary who 
covered the same period and heavily used their work) provide more frequent mention of the 
caliph’s role in investiture. It may be that many considered the detail superfluous in their works 
that heavily focused on the deaths of scholars and qadis -- the true movers and shakers in the 
religious sphere, in their estimation. 

Support for the caliphate among members of the Syrian religious establishment was 
linked to support for the Mamluk regime. Like their Egyptian counterparts influenced by their 
work, Syrian historians were aware that their Abbasids suffered in comparison with the great 
names of the past. Nevertheless, the caliph himself could not be ignored, because his existence 
served as proof of the ruling regime’s commitment to defend Islam and project its influence.'?”° 

Historiographical works produced in Syria became less abundant in the later fourteenth 
century, making way for a new wave of Cairo-based historiography that drew heavily from the 
Syrian annals but focused firmly on events in Cairo. Thereafter, we lose our Syrian perspective of 


the Cairo caliphate altogether during much of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries.!°7! 


E. Later Egyptian Chroniclers 

It is difficult to identify “schools” among the Egyptian and Syrian writers of Mamluk 
historiography. Later chroniclers tended to focus more heavily on events in Egypt. Claims of the 
Abbasid caliph’s sanctity and universal authority were met with the greatest acceptance in Cairo, 


the locus of the regime which vigorously proclaimed its access to the caliphs. Later histories 





67 Al-Yunini, Dhayl, 2:187. 

68 Al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 23:168-70. 

°6 However, some of al-Jazari’s annals (682-7/1283-9) for the reign of Qalawiin are preserved in 
Haarmann, Quellenstudien, 2-116 (Arabic). 

°” For a discussion of the projection of Mamluk authority in Syria, see: Yehoshua Frenkel, “Public 
Projection of Power in Mamluk Bilad al-Sham,” Mamluk Studies Review 11, no. 1 (2007): 39-53. 

°7! Tt is unclear why this is the case. There was still a tradition of Syrian historiography in the works of Ibn 
Sasra, Ibn Qadi Shuhba, and Ibn Tultin, but never again a close cluster of chroniclers similar to the 
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penned by Egyptian-based historians, like any denizens of an imperial capital, tended to envision 
Cairo as the center of the world. Thus in broad terms, the religious authority of the Abbasid 
caliphate, such as it was, was accepted in scholarly circles, even if it was often downplayed or 
ignored outright. 

Egyptian historians came from all walks of society: statesmen, religious scholars, 
chancery clerks, many of whom blended a style mixing colloquial with high class literary 
Arabic.'?”? One important cluster of historians and biographers arose around the traditionist and 


learned luminary Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant and his students al-Sakhawi and al-Suyitt. 


1. Al-Magqrizi (d. 845/1442) 
Resoundingly considered the iconic historian of the Mamluk period, the so-called 


“shaykh al-mu’arrikhin” Ahmad al-Maqrizi, despite his capacities as a market inspector 


(muhtasib), deputy qadi, mosque orator, and teacher, was not close to the Mamluk regime.!?” 


Adopting a civilian point of view in much of his historical writing, al-Maqrizi’s historiography 
focuses on Egypt. His love for Cairo and its past allows him to embrace even earlier dynasties 
living there, such as the Fatimids and Ayyubids, as well as his contemporary Circassian Burji 
Mamluks.'? He loathed the Mamluk sultan Barqiiq and after his retirement enjoyed a life of 
writing and apparent freedom to express his opinions. In the decades after Barqtiq, al-Maqrizi 
also witnessed the pseudo-sultanate of the ill-fated caliph-sultan al-Musta‘In billah (815/1412), 
who was stripped of authority after serving the purposes of al-Mu‘ayyad Shaykh.!?” 

Familiar with bygone centuries of Islamic history, al-Maqrizi, as a chronicler of his own 
age, commented frequently on the status of the Abbasid caliphate of his time and seldom shied 


away from criticizing the Mamluk regime whenever he thought it fell short of realizing traditional 
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Sunni political theory.'?’° Indeed, as a trained scholar and public official, al-Maqrizi’s historical 
vision of an ideal Islamic state demanded a role for the ‘u/amd’ in guiding the community as well 


as their inclusion in the important task of advising Mamluk sultans on the most efficient 


application of shari‘a. °” 


Al-Maqrizi composed four works of varying length on the legacy of the Abbasid caliphs 
although the caliphs of his own time seem to find no mention in any of them.!?”* Several 
commissioned treatises provided space for the author to grapple with lingering questions about 
earlier epochs of Islamic history and what constituted proper leadership of the umma. His lengthy 
biographical work on the Prophet, Kitab Imta‘ al-asma‘ bi-ma lil-rasul min al-anba’ wa-al- 
amwal wa-al-hafada wa-al-matda‘, contained biography as well as essays on claims to leadership 
after the death of Muhammad.'?” A similarly important work emphasizing support for the 
Hashimite clan (comprised of the Alids and Abbasids) came in his Kitab ma‘arifat ma yajibu li- 
Al al-Bayt al-Nabawi min al-hagq ‘ala man ‘adahum, written in 841-2/1438 after the historian 
returned to Cairo from a sojourn in Mecca. Kitab ma‘arifa parses five verses of the Qur’an on 


their significance to the caliphate and prefaces the author’s defense of the historical right of the 


Hashimites to leadership of the Muslim community. !°°° 


Al-Maarizi tackled the early caliphs of the Umayyad and Abbasid dynasties in his most 
famous work on the subject, Kitab al-niza‘ wa-al-takhasum fi ma bayna Bani Umayya wa-Bani 
Hashim.'**'! He discussed the historical rivalries between the families and while he never 
portrayed the Umayyads positively, al-Maqrizi likewise denounced Abbasid atrocities committed 


during their early eighth century revolutionary period.'*” Kitab al-niza‘ traces the Abbasids from 
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1980 Thid., 71-3, 80. 

1981 This work has been translated by C. E. Bosworth as Al-Magqrizi’s “Book of Contention and Strife 
Concerning the Relations between the Bani Umayyah and the Banii Hashim” (Manchester, 1980). 
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pre-Islamic times, with little elaboration, to the start of the Mamluk era.'°* A truncated version of 
the work appeared as Kitab fi dhikr ma warada fi Bani Umayya wa-Bani al-‘Abbds, composed in 
Mecca in 837/1433 for a patron, perhaps of Abbasid descent, which takes a decidedly pro- 
Abbasid tone.'?** After a harsh section on the Umayyads, al-Maqrizi praises members of the 
Abbasid family from al-‘Abbas to al-Saffah and champions their claims, emphasizing Abbasid 
preeminence in Islamic history.'”*° 

Al-Maqrizi’s treatises on the early age of Islam are understandably removed from his 
work on the contemporary Abbasid caliphate detailed in the later annals of his Sulik li-ma ‘rifat 
duwal al-mulik. Similar to Ibn Khaldtin in many ways, al-Maqrizi read a practical ending to the 
Abbasid caliphate in its eradication by the Mongol conqueror Hiilagti. Although Baybars restored 
the line in Cairo, al-Maqrizi failed to see its “return” as a refutation of his argument, aware as he 
was of the caliphate’s nominal nature in his own time.!°*° Al-Magqrizi’s discussion of the caliphate 
in Kitab al-niza‘ remains pragmatic and cognizant of long-standing institutional problems dating 
back to the Umayyads and worsening under the early Abbasids. For al-Maqrizi, the notion that 
leadership ought to remain in the hands of a Qurayshi imam is an important proposition for which 
he gives much support in the form of prophetic traditions (ahadith). While defending the 
historical right of the Abbasids as Hashimites, the historian does not shy from listing their faults 
including violent purges of the Umayyads, the Mu‘tazill innovations of al-Ma’miun and al- 
Musta‘sim, as well as the latter’s fatal overreliance on Turkish slave soldiers, an error repeated in 


1987 


Mamluk Egypt, in al-Maqrizi‘s view.'’*’ In his treatise on contemporary economics, [ghdathat al- 


umma bi-kashf al-ghumma, al-Maqrizi appears to link the debasement of silver currency to an 


analogous debasement of the caliphate under Turkish amirs: 


[The Turks] came to hold power jointly with the Abbasids. The state became 
expert in luxury, and the light of divine guidance faded. Precepts of the divine 
law and religious prescriptions changed when the Turks innovated and invented 
ways that God did not allow, among which was the adulteration of dirhams.!°*® 


In Kitab al-niza‘, however, al-Maqrizi clarifies that the Abbasid family had long since 
inherited a troubled office that had “grown weak, and its supports had become shaky, and people 
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had successively seized power over the Muslim community by force of arms.”!°*? The Abbasids, 
through the help of the Persians and Khurasanis, seized office by force.!°”° During the dynasty’s 
tenure in Baghdad, their rule from the center deteriorated until “all political power transferred 
from the Bani ‘Abbas (Abbasids) to the Bani Buwayh (Buyids) of Daylam, and all that was left 
to the Bani al-‘Abbas of the caliphate was the name, without any freedom of executive action.” 
While symbolic heads of Islam, the caliphs remained subject to the Buyids and Seljuqs who 
retained true power over the caliphs “as a master (malik) does over his slave (mamluk)” until 
Hiilagii’s conquest.!"”! 

It is at this point in the Kitab al-niza‘ that al-Maqrizi, a versatile Muslim historian with a 
working knowledge of Old Testament lore, finds parallels between the fortunes of the post- 
Mongol Abbasid caliphs and the Children of Israel in the wake of Nebuchadnezzar. He wrote that 
foreign invasions spelled the end for both lines, and neither Jews nor Muslims ever united under a 


single man as leader of their religion amidst a tremendous loss of political power that saw the rise 


of numerous regional rulers, including the Mamluk sultans of Egypt and Syria: 


Likewise after Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of the Children of Israel’s power, the 
Israelites acquired a regime in which they were under the domination of the Greeks 
and others, whilst Jerusalem was being rebuilt and after their return from the 
captivity. Similarly, the Turkish rulers of Egypt set up one of the Bani ‘Abbas as 
caliph, but he had no power to command or forbid, nor was any decree of his 
effective in any way.!°” 


Al-Magqrizi as Historian of the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 
Throughout his historical output concerning his own times, al-Maqrizi sets forth his view 
of the Abbasid caliphate as a bankrupt institution comprising little more than its name. An oft- 
quoted and particularly strong passage of the Su/iik has been cited by numerous modern historians 


as the “proof” of Abbasid irrelevance to Mamluk governance: 


The Turkish sovereigns of the Mamluk dynasty installed a man as caliph to whom 
they gave the name and titles suitable to the caliphs. He had no authority and not 
even the right to express his opinion. He passed his time among the amirs, the major 
officers, the scribes, the qadis, and made visits to them to thank them for the dinners 
and pleasantries to which they invited him.'?” 
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In two of his other works, al-Maqrizi took the career of the caliph-sultan al-Musta‘tn as a 
point of departure from which to sketch the Abbasid dynasty of Cairo. The possibly earlier of the 
two narratives appeared in his topographical study of Cairo, al-Mawa ‘iz wa-al-i ‘tibar bi-dhikr al- 
khitat wa-al-athar fi Misr wa-al-Qahira (hereafter the Khitat), during the course of a history of 
the “Kings of Egypt since the building of the citadel.”!° After discussing the Ayyubids (a/- 
Akrdad) and Bahri Mamluks, the historian discusses the Circassian line of Mamluk sultans until he 
arrives at the brief reign of al-Musta‘In, after which he embarks on the “origin of those caliphs in 
Egypt [...] [after] the world had been void of a caliph and the people deprived of a Qurayshi 
imam.”'°*> Al-Maqrizi asserts that the caliphs, save for a few, were imprisoned: a situation that 
“continued for [al-Hakim] and the caliphs who came after him.” The author argues that during his 
forty years in office, al-Hakim “had no authority (amr) or ability to prohibit (nahy); rather, his 
only portion [of the caliphate] is that he was called “Commander of the Faithful.”!°”° 

The caliphal history in the Khitat also conveys interesting details about Abbasid 
stewardship of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, but it is largely a summation of the standard 
milestones involving the Cairo caliphate contained in the Su/ik and other Mamluk sources. In the 
Khitat, the history of the Abbasids ends with the usurpation of al-Musta‘in’s sultanate by al- 


Mu‘ayyad Shaykh and follows through with that sultan and his Circassian successors.'””” 


In al-Magqrizi’s encyclopedia of contemporaries, Durar al-‘uqud al-farida fi tarajim al- 
a‘yan al-mufida, the entry devoted to al-Musta‘in again reviews all of the Cairo caliphs.'°* The 
text here resembles the earlier one, save for two digressions. The Durar biography includes a 
longer history of the caliph al-Hakim’s earlier adventures in Syria with the Al Fadl bedouin, his 
recognition by Qutuz, and his competition with the caliph al-Mustansir for recognition in 
Cairo.!° Al-Magrizi also includes more details from the career and later life of al-Musta‘in that 
he had omitted or not yet written in the Khitat version. 

On the whole, al-Maqrizi’s brief history of the Abbasids in Cairo implies that he was 


interested enough in the caliphs to treat them as a stand-alone dynasty paralleling the Mamluk 


sultans. His dictionary of contemporaries only includes the Abbasid caliphs of the early fifteenth 
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century, al-Mutawakkil and his son al-Musta‘In. It was perhaps to reacquaint readers with the 
history of the dynasty in Egypt that he included it in the entry on the latter. His biography of al- 
Musta‘in’s father, al-Mutawakkil, focuses largely on that caliph’s involvement in attempted 
coups, leading to confinement in the citadel, and subsequent forced relocations from tower to 
tower. 

Covering his own ninth century of the Islamic lunar calendar, al-Maqrizi adopts the 
editorial convention among Mamluk chroniclers to mention the caliph presiding over each year. 
This does not hinder him from reminding readers of the impotence of the Abbasid caliph in 


Mamluk times. For the year 801/1398-9, the author of the Sulik reiterates: 


At the commencement of this ninth century the caliph of the age was the Commander 
of the Faithful al-Mutawakkil [...] who while garbed in authority, is prohibited from 
it: his order commanding no influence (Ja nufiidh kalima) -- rather he shares the 
status (manzila) of one of the notables.2 


Ever the hardnosed historian, al-Maqrizi did not sugar-coat his judgment of the Abbasid 
caliphate of his own time, thus shaping an attitude that appears to be all his own. His general 
dislike of Barqtiq and the Circassian regime may also have colored his perception of the caliphate 
as empty pageantry manipulated by the despised government.”! Nevertheless, abiding respect 
for the Banu ‘Abbas as a historical force ensured al-Maqrizi’s continued interest in the family’s 
fortunes in Cairo in spite of himself. Although he harbored little love for the Circassian Mamluk 
sultans of his day, al-MaqrizI was a great admirer of the Seljugqs, Fatimids, and some early 
Mamluk sultans. 

One noteworthy passage of the author’s eulogy for Baybars in the Sulak suggests the 


contemporary caliphate as a figurative link between them all: 


[Just as the Seljuq sultan] Rukn al-Din Tughril Beg returned the caliphate to the 
Abbasids after the tumult [brought about by the Buyid commander] al-Basasir, 
Rukn al-Din Baybars is the one who returned the caliphate to the Abbasids after that 
of Hiilagti. [Likewise] in Egypt after the khutba [was made in the name of] the 
Fatimid caliph al-Hakim [it was made for his successor] al-Zahir li-I‘zaz Din Allah, 
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while [under the Mamluks] after the name of the Abbasid caliph al-Hakim, al-Malik 

al-Zahir Baybars [was mentioned in the khutha] (emphasis added).?° 

In frank terms, al-Maqrizi interprets the reality of the Abbasid caliphate as modern 
historians have come to assess it.”°°? However, like most authors of historical works during the 
Mamluk period, he accepted the caliphs as true Abbasids descended from the caliphs of Baghdad. 
Moreover, his writings do not dispute the idea that the world needed a Quraysht imam lest it go 
spiritually astray. He also supports the continuity between the Abbasid lines and repeats the 
traditional acknowledgment of al-Mustansir of Cairo as the thirty-eighth caliph of Banti ‘Abbas. 
Al-Maqrizi’s absorption of the long tradition of pro-Abbasid attitudes may have encouraged his 
recognition of the men of the Cairo line as Abbasids, but not as caliphs or imams in the classical 
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and certainly not worthy of his veneration. 

Nevertheless, even al-Maqrizi acknowledges that the Abbasid caliphate carried weight on 
the political stage, particularly when ambassadors came to visit Mamluk territory.7°° As a 
historian he differentiates between the ability to issue orders that are obeyed and the more 


abstract religious and symbolic authority residually invested in the caliphs of his day. 


2. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant (d. 852/1449) 

The highly influential religious scholar Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani was an important thinker 
of the Burji Mamluk period.” Barsbay promoted him to chief Shafi‘T qadi in 827/1423 and he 
held the position intermittently until his death.*°’’ While modern assessments of his historical 
output have been somewhat unfavorable, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani was a historian who worked 
closely with the Mamluk court and frequented scholarly salons.”°” 

In his biographies of the Abbasid caliphs of the eighth Islamic century (fourteenth 
century C. E.), Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani recorded examples of the Mamluk regime’s desires to 
encourage the caliphs to pursue academic pastimes as the dynamics of the sultan-caliph 


relationship defined themselves in Cairo. In his view of al-Hakim’s relationship with Baybars, 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani notes that the Mamluk sultan sought to limit the caliph’s prestige (ism), 
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2009 He commends the 


opting instead to cultivate him as a scholar in the Islamic sciences. 
penmanship of al-Hakim’s successor al-Mustakfi, whom he also praises as an active and capable 
participant in the salons of ‘ulamd’ and litterateurs.”°'° Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani mentions that al- 
Mustakfi’s successor al-Hakim II had some prowess as a hadith scholar and was recognized as a 
skilled transmitter.7°!! 

His biography of al-Mustakfi likewise characterizes the caliph as removed from matters 
of power, merely brought on campaign to bolster troop morale.”°!” Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani later 
attributes the breakdown in relations between al-Nasir Muhammad and the caliph as the result of 
the latter seeking more religious influence by exerting pressure to force the sultan to attend 
council sessions of holy law.”° 

The historical writing of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani also carries a sense of sanctity for the 
caliphal bay ‘a as a hallowed Islamic tradition, the gravity of which was not to be disrupted by 
petty Mamluk politics.”°'* He wrote that al-Nasir Muhammad had illegally settled the issue of 
succession and trespassed against what should have been the sole prerogative of the caliph al- 
Mustakfi to name his own successor.”°!’ In a later discussion of the deposition of al-Mutawakkil 
in 785/1383, the author writes that the caliph had been deposed and that which had been assigned 
to him re-assigned to al-Wathiq II.7°'° Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani notes that al-Mutawakkil had a 
testament from his father, but the Mamluk sultan simply awarded the caliphate to another 


2017 


candidate.*’'’ His subsequent coverage of the caliph al-Mutawakkil implies that he was the true 


caliph and that Barqiiq, cowed by impending revolt, restored him under duress.7°!8 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani covered caliphal issues with interest, and for the year 800/1397-8 
noted that while the Abbasid caliph and Commander of the Faithful was al-Mutawakkil, his title 


was disputed by the Zaydi imam and various rulers of North Africa and Yemen. In Yemen, Friday 
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prayers were given in the name of the last caliph of Baghdad, al-Musta‘sim, who had been dead 
for well over a century.”°!” 

We can also derive an intriguing image of the contemporary caliphate from poetry 
attributed to Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani. In a retrospective view of the doomed caliph-sultan al- 
Musta‘in, the caliph is described as thinking he had “a free hand in appointing (wildya) and 
dismissing, but in reality had only the emblems [of the sultanate] and [mention in] the 
khutba.”*””> Nevertheless, as a poet, Ibn Hajar seems to have felt an unbridled optimism at the 
investiture of the caliph in 808/1406, which he attempted to commemorate through a lengthy 


qasida that opens with praise of the new caliph.7! 


Dominion (mulk)*°”* among us is firm of foundation 
through al-Musta‘in, the just, the Abbasid. 


The position of the family of the Prophet’s uncle returned 

to its place after prolonged disregard.” 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani notes the date of the caliph’s investiture, then, using regnal names 
of earlier Abbasid caliphs as double entendre (tawrivya), comments on widespread rejoicing over 
the investiture. Using a floral analogy he writes of al-Musta‘In as a branch growing from the 
garden of Hashim with its wonderful foliage.*°* He lauds the great qualities of past leaders, 
whether powerful caliphs or sultans, and claims that God exalted the religion of Islam after it had 
been in desolation by fortifying it through noble leaders with the ability to exact vengeance on 
behalf of the community. He also refers to military leaders capable of decimating their enemies as 
sublime supports, though it is apparent that for Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, the significance of the 
caliphate dwarfs that of Mamluk military prowess. After all, it is the caliph’s presence in Cairo 


that plainly perpetuates Mamluk rule: 


Their imam through his splendor (bi-jalalihi) precedes them, 
as “bismillah” takes precedence atop the document (fi al-qirtas). 


If not for the ordering of the state under his direction (nizam al-mulk fi tadbirihi), 
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the condition (4/) of men in the kingdom could not persist.?°?° 
And later: 


The hands of kings obey him, in submission 
[just as] the fingers of the Nilometer [obey] the Nile of Egypt. 


For he is the one who has repelled from us misery, 
evil would abound in the world were it not for him. 


He has alleviated the all-embracing oppression (zu/m) 

of every remaining type and kind.”°° 

The poetic vision of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani expressed his understanding of the caliph as a 
supernatural actor with God-given privileges to command the hearts of men as well as the 
retention of divine influence in matters of climate and ecology. In this context, the 
“powerlessness” of the caliph may well have been seen positively as he was less inclined to fall 
prey to the temptations and impurities of actual worldly power. That Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani read 
untold blessings from the presence of the caliph is clear in the poem which also states that the 
caliph brought immeasurable favors from God (na ‘mat or ni‘mat). The poem revisits the initial 
dismay at having lost the caliph in 656/1258 and reminds the reader to cherish the incumbent 
caliph and never take him for granted. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant speaks of how bad things can 
become and not to forget all the good that the caliphate brought to Cairo, for it is in the Abbasid 


caliph that God grants the people a ruler whose days are exalted and prosperous: 


None shall seek to disparage the signs of his glory 
among men, save for the wicked fool. 


The virtues (mandqib) of al-‘ Abbas have never been united 
except in his descendant, king of mankind, ‘Abbas [al-Musta‘in]. 


Deny not to al-Musta‘in leadership 
in dominion after the evasion of forgetfulness.?°’ 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant closes his inaugural gasida with a solemn prayer effectively 


offering fealty to al-Musta‘in as his liege lord: 


My master, your servant (‘abduka) has come to you, seeking 
acceptance from you, that it not be taken deficiently. 


And were it not for awe of you, his praises would be longer, 
to where he has brought them in a balance. 


°5 Al-Suyiati, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 405. 
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May the God of mankind make your glory endure, 
guarded in justice by the God of mankind. 


And may you live to hear praises from your servant (khadim), 

for were it not for you he would endure sorrow.?°78 

The realities of Mamluk politics that oversaw the swift dismissal of the “caliph-sultan” 
al-Musta‘in by al-Mu‘ayyad Shaykh did not prevent Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani from continuing, in 
his chronicle at least, to formally recognize the caliphate of al-Musta‘in, who became an exile in 
Alexandria until his death in 833/1430.2 As chief Shafi‘l qadi, however, Ibn Hajar also 
recognized al-Musta‘in’s successor, al-Mu‘tadid II and met with him many times officially and at 
scholarly sessions. Ibn Hajar al-‘ Asqalant enjoyed the patronage of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid II and 


composed an ode thanking him for gifts he received on the caliph’s departure for Amid to 


campaign against the Aq Qoyunlu with Barsbay in 836/1433: 


O master who gained lordship over the people of the world (bani al-dunya), 
for they are under his war banner, generous and enduring. 


You bestowed on me largesse and my thanks are insufficient 
So if you seek my thanks, [know] they are inadequate. 


You resemble ‘Abbas who summoned the rain in time of draught-- 
as the abundant rain obeyed him when all seemed lost. 


[True] generosity ended with Abt al-Fad] [al-‘ Abbas], but among 
his offspring it remains; ask and you will find. 


None succeeded in the generosity of his ancestor-- 

save for the Commander of the Faithful al-Mu‘tadid!?° 

In no uncertain terms, the poem uses strong imagery to link al-Mu’tadid II to his ancestor 
al-‘Abbas, alluding to the year 17/638 in which a major draught threatened the Hijaz during the 
reign of the second caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 23/644).?°! Precedent for the Muslim 
tawassul prayers for rain began with the Prophet’s request of God to send rain. Scholars such as 


Ibn Hajar, al-Suyati, and Ibn [yas drew attention to the story’s cultural bearing and the role it had 





2028 Thid., 406. 

2029 Tbn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:344. 

2030 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:215; idem, al-Dhayl al-tamm ‘ala duwal al-Islam li-al-Dhahabi, ed. Hasan 
Isma‘tl Marwa (Beirut, 1992), 1:634; idem, Wajiz al-kalam, 2:581. 

2031 Al-Suyiti provides the context of this event: “[For its drought,] the year [16/637-8] was named the 
“Year of Cinders” (‘am al-ramdda) and ‘Umar prayed for rain with [the help of] al-‘Abbas. [...] When 
‘Umar went to pray for rain, he wore the cloak of the Prophet [and took] the hand of al-‘Abbas, raised it 
aloft and said “O God, we seek a means to you (natawasul ilayk) through the uncle of your prophet to ask 
that you relieve us from the drought and water us with rain.” See: Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 104. 
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on casting the contemporary Abbasid caliphs as descendants of a holy man obeyed by the 
elements. Extra magnitude attributed to prayers made by the caliph as a descendant of al-‘ Abbas 
brought more integration of the caliphate into Cairene life at public gatherings for prayer to 
alleviate plague, bring rain, or increase the Nile inundation in years of drought, all of which were 
important manifestations of the Abbasid caliphate before the public in Mamluk society. 

But could it be that there was a residual element of pagan thinking too, as well as poetic 
hyperbole? We have the notion that al-Mu’tadid, like all other Abbasid caliphs, was the true heir 
of the Prophet’s uncle al-‘Abbas who, according to tradition, “brought the rain in a time of 
draught.” This appears to be an ascription of supernatural powers to the caliph, who by his 
ancestry alone was said to be a lightning rod for baraka or favor with God to the extent that even 
the rain obeyed him. We know that this concept of the caliph as rain-bringer was important to the 
Mamluks, who periodically made use of the caliph by asking him to pray for rain or sufficient 
levels at the well of the Nilometer. 

It is of little surprise that Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, a man who so loved the Abbasids of his 
own time, was attended in his funeral bier by the brother and successor of al-Mu‘tadid, al- 
Mustakfi II, a notable participant amongst the estimated 50,000 attendees at the funeral for a 


notable Cairene scholar eulogized as the “amir al-mu’minin fi al-hadith” in 852/1448.7°°? 


3. Badr al-Din al-‘ Ayni (d. 855/1451) 

The Mamluks appointed the Turkish historian, fagih, and court functionary, Badr al-Din 
al-‘Ayni, both as inspector of pious foundations and muhtasib at the expense of his bitter rival al- 
Maqrizi. No doubt pleased to receive more favor from the Mamluk sultans, al-‘Aynt’s ‘qd al- 
juman fi ta’rikh ahl al-zamdan casts his patrons in a positive light. Many of the important 
investitures and events concerning the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo are mentioned, but without much 
comment on the caliph’s position. Each annal commences with a lengthy list of rulers and 
functionaries. In al-‘Ayni’s notation of the caliphal office during 662-4/1263-6 (years 
immediately after the investiture of al-Hakim), the historian remarks simply that the “caliph is al- 


Hakim, and he is established in Cairo (mugim bi-al-Qahiray”* though later, he shares al- 


2032 Thn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:532-3; idem, Manhal, 2:22. Before his death, Ibn Hajar had been one of the 
qadis on hand to officiate at the caliph’s bay ‘a ceremony. See: Ibn lyas, Bada i’, 2:230. See also: Anne F. 
Broadbridge, “Academic Rivalry and the Patronage System in Fifteenth-Century Egypt: al-‘Ayni, al- 
Maarizi, and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani,” Mamluk Studies Review 3 (1999): 106. 

2033 Al-‘Ayni, ‘Igd, 1:374, 395. 
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Maqriz1’s judgment that the same caliph “[was] not referred to (ghayr marjua’ ilayhi), and had no 
ability to command or forbid (al-amr wa-al-nahy); rather he [only] has the title of caliph.”?°*4 

Like the regnal histories of Baybars and Qalawin by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir and Shafi* ibn 
‘Ali, al-‘Ayni composed flattering works of royal biography for his own masters, al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh (al-Sayf al-muhannad fi ta’rikh al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad), al-Zahir Tatar (al-Rawd al-zahir 
fi sirat al-Malik al-Zahir Tatar) and al-Ashraf Barsbay. 

Al-‘Ayni praised al-Zahir Tatar and tied eschatological significance to him.”°° In his 
Rawd, devoted to Tatar, the author discusses the term “sultan” which he claims was first used by 
Saladin, and as the central authority of the caliphate weakened, the title grew in popularity among 
the kings.”°°° For al-‘Ayni, kings or Mamluk sultans such as Tatar, were expected to “walk the 
path of the Rashidin caliphs” especially in almsgiving.*”” Syria was not without significance for 
the historian, himself having been raised in Aleppo and Antioch. Tatar likewise spent much of his 
early career in Syria and first announced his sultanate there in 824/1421. Al-‘Ayni links this to 
the origins of Sunni caliphate based in Syria during Umayyad and Abbasid times, until the latter 


dynasty lost control to the Fatimids under whom “great evil arose.””°** 


4, Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505) 

Although the scholarly interests of al-Suyiitt cover an array of subjects related to the 
sciences and humanities, he wrote at great length about history and Islamic governance. Some 
authors have described his worldview as consistently representing a Sunni piety at odds with 
Mamluk usurpation of classical caliphal rights.7°°° 
In the writing of al-Suyiti we discover an unabashed loyalist to the Abbasids and 


defender of their prerogatives stemming, perhaps, from the author’s familial proximity to the men 


of the latter day Cairo caliphate.*“° As we have seen in the second chapter of the current 
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dissertation, al-Suytitt’s fondness for the Abbasid caliphs was concomitant with the court favor 
and political appointments that Abbasid patronage provided to his family. 

Few of his contemporaries approach al-Suyitt’s partiality to the Abbasid caliphate. At the 
behest of the caliph al-Mutawakkil I, he compiled two works on Abbasid virtues and obscure 
family members; al-Asds fi fad] Bani al- ‘Abbas and Raf* al-bas ‘an Bani al-‘Abbas.?' But two 
other works, Husn al-muhdadara fi ta’rikh Misr wa-al-Qahira and Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, showcase a 
unique image of the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk politics and society. In the latter, a 
chronologically arranged history of every caliphal successor since the death of the Prophet, the 
author deals with the lacunae permeating the narrative history of the Cairo Abbasids (many of 
whom had uneventful reigns) by including documents and notable events such as battles or 
natural disasters that occurred during a caliph’s time in office. The Husn, on the other hand, was a 
localized history of Egypt that drew attention to the relationship of its rulers with the caliphate. 
For al-Suyidti it was clear that in the years since Baybars resurrected the Abbasid caliphate, Egypt 
had undergone a profound cultural efflorescence and emerged as a devoutly Islamic capital.7°” A 
passage of the Husn closely resembles the earlier observations attributed to Abt: Shama after the 


investiture of al-Mustansir: 


Know that Egypt, since the time it became seat of the caliphate, aggrandized its affair 
and increased the rituals of Islam practiced within it. It raised the swnna and erased 
innovation, and has been a place of residence for the ‘ulamda’ and a wayfaring stop 
for virtuous scholars (mahattu rihal al-fudala’); and this is one of the divine 
mysteries of God; that wherever He deposits the prophetic caliphate, belief (7mdan) 
accompanies it [...] Belief and knowledge (‘i/m) both accompany the caliphate, 
wherever it is [...] Think not that this can be attributed to the kings (i.e., the Mamluk 
sultans), for the Ayyubids were superior in standing (qgadr) and greater in 
significance (Ahatr) than their numerous successors. Nevertheless, Egypt in their time 
was unlike Baghdad. In the present regions of the earth, among kings, there are those 
who are steadfast in fortitude and militarily superior to the kings of Egypt [...] yet 
religion (din) is not established in their lands as it is in Egypt. The rituals of Islam do 
not appear manifest in their regions as they do in Egypt.7° 


Al-Suyiti’s narrative presentation also stresses the presence of the caliph as a 
perpetuation of order in both the material and spiritual worlds. It is thus that al-Suyiti’s 


conception of caliphal history recalls Shakespearean dramas such as Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and 


Hamlet, in that discord in the political world frequently disrupts the natural world. Divine 


caliph, after the descendants of ‘Umar II, more virtuous than this caliph.” See: Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 410. On 
al-Suyutt’s justification and defense of Abbasid prerogatives, see: Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 11-4. 
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punishment is meted out to historical actors who offend Islam and the prophetic legacy by 


harming their appointed representative, the Abbasid caliph. Al-Suyiatt’s opinion of a given sultan 


correlates directly with their conduct towards the holders of the caliphate.7°* 


In the Mamluk period, al-Suyiitt portrayed Baybars heroically and bestowed appreciation 
for that sultan’s great act of restoring the caliphate.*"*> Unlike Baybars, the sultan Qalawin, guilty 
in the writer’s mind of ignoring and suppressing the caliphate for the majority of his sultanate, is 
quickly brushed aside with scarcely a mention, though he was an influential figure in Mamluk 
culture and society well after he died.” Instead, the death of Qalawiin ushered in the more 
propitious reign of his son al-Ashraf Khalil, who “made manifest the authority of the caliph 


which had languished in the days of his father, to the point that his father had not even requested 


a document of investiture for his rule from [the caliph].”7°” 


The interpretation turns caustic on that sultan’s younger brother, al-Nasir Muhammad, 
who banished the caliph al-Mustakfi to Quis in 737/1337.2%8 Al-Suyiti attacks al-Nasir 
Muhammad as an illegitimate sultan who sidelined the caliphate and worse still, ignored the 
recognized heir of the caliph who had received validation from the ‘ulama’ of Upper Egypt.?” 
Never one to shrink from offering moral pronouncements in his history, the author judged that the 
failure of a worthy king to arise from al-Nasir Muhammad’s descendants was an explicit rebuke 
for his betrayal of the caliphate.”°°° The offspring of al-Nasir Muhammad likewise did not escape 


harsh words: 


The sultan al-Mansiir [Abi Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn Qalawin] was deposed in the 
same year of his investiture (753/1352) due to his corruption and wine-drinking to 
the extent that he was even said to have coupled with his father’s widows. He was 
banished to Qiis and there assassinated. That was retribution from God for what his 
father [al-Nasir Muhammad] had done with the caliph [al-Mustakfi]. This is the way 


2044 For coverage of this correlation in al-Suyiti’s writing as it concerned earlier Islamic dynasties see: 
Garcin, “Histoire,” 40-53. 
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in which God deals with those who harmfully interfere with members of the Abbasid 

family.7°! 

Al-Nasir Muhammad’s alleged selection of the Abbasid prince Ibrahim al-Wathiq instead 
of the legally designated successor Ahmad al-Hakim II is a particular point of interest for al- 
Suytti, who accepts and transmits the harsh assessment by the head of the chancery at the time, 
Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari.”°” Al-Wathigq, portrayed as a notorious gambler and reprobate, is judged 
to have acted so disgracefully that even his descendants were similarly polluted, making the 
caliphate of anyone outside the direct line of al-Mustakfi a dangerous error.?°* Most other 
historians, however, perhaps unaware of al-‘Umart’s report, seem to have expressed less outrage 
toward al-Wathiq’s branch, which often played a useful role for the Mamluk sultans by providing 
a source for alternative caliphs.?°™ 

Further confirmation that al-Suyiti favored the line of al-Hakim and al-Mustakfi against 
all others can be traced to his mention of the first caliph al-Mustansir billah who “was put in 
office but did not actually assume the caliphate (fa-lam yuqim fi al-khilafa), for he received bay ‘a 
in Egypt, and went to Iraq to meet the Mongols and was killed, leaving the caliphate interrupted 
for one year in his wake, until it was established in Egypt, the first of [the caliphs being] al- 
Hakim.”°> This implies that recognition and pledge for the caliph in Egypt alone was not enough 
to be considered a caliph. However, al-Suyiiti seems predisposed toward defending the line of al- 


Hakim and the caliphs of that line, which he appeared to regard as uniquely legitimate. 


Vision of the Caliphate 
The histories of al-Suyuati exude the indignation of a staunch traditionalist who frequently 
bristled at what he perceived as the insults of the Mamluk regime aimed at the contemporary 
caliphs, as well as their wrongfully diminished station in society.?°*° In his own time, al-Suyiti 
points out that the sultan married a daughter of the caliph to one of his amirs, implying that the 


Mamluk sultan snubbed the caliph by not marrying the Abbasid princess himself.”°° 
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Elsewhere the author observed that the caliph sometimes appeared “as if he were merely 
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an amir in the sultan’s service, and it was perhaps not without a hint of antipathy that he 


composed a brief description of the caliph’s monthly visits to the Mamluk sultan: 


Affairs have arrived at such a state in our own age that the caliph comes to the sultan 

to congratulate him at the start of each month, and the most that the sultan grants to 

the caliph of his right is to descend from his dais (martabatihi) and the two then sit 

together beyond it. Finally the caliph stands and departs as if he were merely one of 

the people (a/-nds), and the sultan sits once more atop the throne of his kingdom (ff 

dasti mamlakatihi).?°° 

It is a point of interest that in his own study of the historical caliphate, al-Suyuti did not 
consider the Abbasid caliphs of his own time to be the nadir of the caliphate. Rather, he 
understood that the caliphs of Cairo had some degree of authority, and were not comparable to 
the piteous state of relations between the Abbasid caliph al-Ta’i‘ (363-81/974-91) and the Buyid 
‘Adud al-Dawla (367-72/977-83) during which, according to the author, the caliphate sank to its 
lowest point while the proto-sultanate was at its apex.7°° 

It remains difficult to speak of the author’s aspirations for the caliphate beyond general 
terms, though some clues emerge from his historical works and the writings of his students. At 
the outset, it seems clear that the Abbasid caliphate, as traditional guarantor of the shari‘a, must 
underwrite the legitimacy of government. For al-Suyitt, sultans were only as good as their 
treatment of the Commander of the Faithful.7°*! 

Al-Suyiti’s failed plan of 902/1496 to advance the political power of his ally al- 
Mutawakkil II and get himself named executive qadi (qadi kabir) offers more insight into the 
author’s conception of the contemporary caliphate. Aware as he was of the limitations that the 
Mamluks and their ‘u/ama’ had placed on the caliphate, al-Suyuti nevertheless cited historical 
example and, according to Ibn Iyas, wished to be named as the gadi kabir on the precedent that 
previous caliphs had appointed meritorious men as they saw fit.2° 

In this episode, al-Suyitt did not seem to be seeking more political power for the caliph 
other than to name delegates. While this posed no immediate threat to the Mamluk ruling elite, it 


frightened the ‘ulama’, particularly the four chief qadis who viewed it as an existential threat to 


their own positions. This meant trouble for the ruling Mamluk junta whose actual authority over 


2058 Thid., 327. 

2059 Thid. 

2060 Thid. 

2061 Garcin, “Histoire,” 55. 

2062 Tbn Tyas, Bada’i‘, 3:339; ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Shadhili, Bahjat al-‘abidin bi-tarjamat Hafiz al-‘Asr Jalal 
al-Din al-Suyiiti (Damascus, 1998), 172-4. 
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the land derived more from the ‘u/amda’ than the caliph; if the ‘u/ama’ were unhappy with the 
tulers for some reason, the sultan and his men would have the choice of either appeasing them or 
potentially facing their castigation in the mosques. 


2063 as he 


As Garcin puts it, al-Suyiti may have wished to “restore the natural order, 
longed to see at least some power restored to the caliphate, certainly more than it had enjoyed in 
previous years under the Mamluks. He also was an opponent of the system of four chief 
qadiships, wishing instead to gather their authority in the hands of one man, whether himself or 
the Abbasid caliph aided by a learned advisor.” It was not just a matter of al-Suyiti playing for 
a high position; his suggestion was based on the Ayyubid precedent that Taj al-Din ibn Bint al- 
A‘azz appointed and dismissed all the magistrates of the empire.*’* Moreover, past history 
clearly demonstrated that a caliph also had the right to appoint whom he saw fit to office. 
Baybars’s decision to create four chief gadiships in the 660s/1260s had no history behind it, 
though it facilitated the efforts of Mamluk sultans to control the religious establishment by divide 
and rule.”° Al-Suyiti himself had no qualms about offering himself for this new supreme 
qadiship, perhaps considering it fulfillment of an obligatory deed, which if performed by one or 
some, is removed from the rest of the umma (fard kifaya). If he were the only scholar who could 
exercise the level of ijtihad required for the new office, then he was obliged to propose himself 
for it, perhaps in accordance with the Prophetic tradition which states, “Whoever is asked about 
knowledge and hides it shall be given a bridle of fire on the Day of Judgment.””°°’ 

Al-Suyiiti appears to have disapproved of the caliph as a powerless figurehead, though 
paradoxically he may have been wary of a caliphate with too much power. If, in fact, the caliph 


received advice, selected fatwas and potentially engaged with military policy, it is difficult to 


envisage where such an arrangement might have left the Mamluk sultan. Such an image of the 


2063 Garcin, “Histoire,” 66. 

2064 Garcin, “Histoire,” 64; Nur al-Din Zengi had four chief judges in Syria during his reign and in Cairo 
the Fatimids had four chief judges: two Shi‘1 judges (a Twelver and an Isma‘ilt) and two Sunni (a Shafi‘T 
and Maliki). It was not until the Ayyubids came to power that the system changed into one with a single 
Shafi‘l qadi before Baybars famously established four chief Sunni qadiships in 663/1265. See: Joseph H. 
Escovitz, The Office of Oddi al-Qudat in Cairo under the Bahri Mamliks (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1984), 20-8; idem, “The Establishment of Four Chief Judgeships in the Mamluk Empire,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 102 (1982): 529-31; Nielsen, Secular Justice in an Islamic State, 23; idem, 
“Sultan al-Zahir Baybars and the Appointment of Four Chief Qadis (663/1265),” Studia Islamica 60 
(1984): 167-76. 

2065 Al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 384; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘, 3:339. See also: Sherman A. Jackson, “The 
Primacy of Domestic Politics: Ibn Bint al-A’azz and the Establishment of Four Chief Judgeships in 
Mamluk Egypt,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 115, no. 1 (1995): 61-5. 

2066 Said A. Arjomand, “Legitimacy and Political Organisation: Caliphs, Kings and Regimes,” in The New 
Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 4, Islamic Cultures and Societies to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
ed. Robert Irwin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 252; Garcin, “Histoire,” 64-5. 

2067 Ahmad ibn Taymiyya, Mugaddima fi usiil al-tafsir, ed. ‘Adnan Zarzir (Kuwait, 1971), 114-5. 
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caliphate was likely focused on the religious sphere, seeking to maintain the caliph as the 
symbolic heart of Islam albeit with the power of selecting religious policies and making 
appointments in the world of the ‘u/ama’, through informed counsel (shiira). 

For their part, the caliphs of the later fifteenth century had not sought out a larger role.7° 
Even if they had been interested in more power, they were seldom presented with the opportunity 


to seize it and had no practical means of maintaining it. 


Al-Suyuti’s image of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo 

In the introduction to the Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, al-Suyuti refers to all of the caliphs down to 
his own time, as men who “stood in authority over the umma.””°” The notion is at the very least 
his argument for symbolic continuity between the Rashidtin caliphs and the Abbasids of Cairo. 
His writing presupposes an enduring Abbasid legitimacy among the ‘u/ama’. While he may have 
been using proximity to the caliphate to bolster his own importance, his point of view is evidence 
that the Abbasids maintained substantial prominence in Egypt throughout the fifteenth century 
down to the final decades of the Mamluk sultanate. Al-Suytiti believed not only in the 
legitimizing force of the Abbasid family for a regime of former slave-soldiers and usurpers, but 
viewed it as the caliph’s privilege to recognize whomever he wished. 

In his historical works, al-Suyiti forces a distinction between caliphs and sultans and his 
choice of composing Islamic history in the medium of a caliphal history speaks to his 
understanding that the caliph was central to the organization and efficiency of the natural world 
and that history incessantly occurred within the reign of the caliph of the age. For that reason, 
whereas other ‘u/ama’ historians recognized the demoted status of the caliphate for what it was, 
al-Suyiti insisted on the continuity between the current line of Abbasids at Cairo and the great 
caliphs of history who wielded incomparable power. He bemoaned the realities of their weakened 
position but saw no difference in their symbolic stature compared with iconic caliphs such as 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan or Harin al-Rashid. 


F. Views outside the Mamluk Sultanate 
European Merchants and Travelers 


Although some visiting medieval orientalist sketch-artists and European painters failed to 
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include the caliphs of Cairo in their scene depictions of Mamluk courtly life,“’”” other merchants 
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2069 Al-Suyitt, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 3. 

2070 [| A. Mayer, “Some Remarks on the Dress of the Abbasid Caliphs in Egypt,” Islamic Culture 17, no. 1 
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and pilgrims who arrived during the early Burji period identified the caliph’s importance at court 


which they duly documented in observations of Egyptian society. 


1. The Florentine Pilgrims of 1384 

Two years into the reign of Barqiq, a group of thirteen Tuscan pilgrims set out for the 
holy sites of the Levant and began their journey in Mamluk territory. Three members of the party, 
the Florentines Leonardo di Frescobaldi, Giorgio Gucci, and Simone Sigoli wrote independent 
accounts of their travels in the cities of Egypt and Greater Syria. 

Both Frescobaldi and Sigoli discuss the likely “Greek” Christian origins of Barqiuq whom 
they viewed as an apostate who ascended the ranks of “admirals” (amirs) to become the sultan.7°7! 
According to Frescobaldi, it was only after Barqtiq reached the ascendancy and reorganized the 
environs of Egypt that he “called the Caliph, the Pope as you would say, and wished to be 
confirmed: the Caliph said he could not since their law had it that he who is Sultan should be a 
Saracen and the son of a Saracen and that his father was a Christian. At once he had [the caliph] 
taken and put in prison, and he appointed another [caliph], and by that he was confirmed.”°”” 
Likewise in Sigoli’s account, the author speaks briefly on his understanding of caliphal 


legitimization in the Mamluk realm: 


Now, before one is confirmed Sultan, he should have the approval of their 
Caliph, that is, their pope after our fashion. Now the Caliph would never agree to 
give the approval, because the seigniory should not fall to him. So he who is now 
Sultan quickly had the Caliph arrested and cast into prison, and then chose one at 
will. Having done this, he called his council, and finally in one night he began to 
send for many citizens, who were great and powerful, and were capable of being 
able to do harm to his seigniory.”°” 


Few Mamluk sources mention the rumors that al-Mutawakkil had been initially reluctant 
to invest Barqtiq, though most mention the caliph’s imprisonment after the alleged coup attempt 


of 785/1383. Several European visitors on the other hand covered both items as a single event, 


perhaps after conflating contemporary gossip that circulated about Barqtiq. Visitors heard stories 





caliphs were simply too highly placed by the Mamluks and were probably not accessible or visible to 
visiting artists. 

071 Leonardo di Frescobaldi, “Pilgrimage of Lionardo di Niccolo Frescobaldi to the Holy Land” in 
Theophilus Bellorini, Eugene Hoade, and Bellarmino Bagatti, trans., Visit to the Holy Places of Egypt, 
Sinai, Palestine and Syria in 1384, Publications of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum 6 (Jerusalem, 
1948), 45; Simone Sigoli, “Pilgrimage of Simone Sigoli to the Holy Land” in Ibid., 174-5. See also: Ulrich 
Haarmann, “The Mamluk System of Rule in the Eyes of Western Travelers,” Mamluk Studies Review 5 
(2001): 110. 
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that the caliph rejected Barqiq on alternating grounds that his ancestors had not been Muslim, 
that he was not a member of the previous ruling house, or that the caliph had misgivings 
concerning Barqtiq’s true ambitions. 

European writers recognized the importance of the caliphate in making the rule of the 
sultan palpable to both the Mamluk establishment and their population. They asserted that no one 
could seize power without the blessing of the caliph, which may have resembled the way western 
tulers needed approval from the pope. Understanding the Abbasid caliph as the “pope of the 
pagans” was a common trope in pre-modern Christian literature down to the early twentieth 
century.” The travelers were interested in approaching Mamluk society by seeking correlations 
between what they encountered in Egypt with what they knew at home. Thus amirs became 
admirals (the term itself most likely a corruption of amir al-bahr), gadis became bishops,”°”> and 
the twelve districts of Cairo became wards or quarters akin to those of Florence.”°”° 

Unless they were direct participants at the court of the Mamluk sultan, much of the 
information was reported secondarily to the European pilgrims and merchant travelers. Although 
their accounts did not describe the reality of the caliphs’ situation, we may suggest that the 
importance of the caliphate was nevertheless expressed to them in terms which encouraged a 
comparison of the caliph to the pope. It is thus that such descriptions from non-Muslim and non- 
Mamluk travelers function as windows into the contemporary view of the caliphate. Modern 
scholars have been astute in pointing out the most obvious proposition that these travelers 
fundamentally misread the reality of a largely powerless caliph at the mercy of the Mamluk 
sultan,”°”’ but we can also observe that the Abbasid caliphate had a significance and prestige that 


even foreign visitors to the Mamluk realm could appreciate. 


2. Bertrando de Mignanelli (d. 1455) 

The Italian traveler and merchant Bertrando de Mignanelli wrote a Latin biography of 
Barqig titled Ascensus Barcoch in 1416. After leaving Italy, he ultimately enjoyed a prosperous 
life as a trader in Mamluk Damascus for many years, growing fluent in Arabic and later working 


as translator between the Mamluk sultan and the ambassador of Milan. During a brief sojourn in 





2074 Bertrando de Mignanelli, trans. Walter J. Fischel in “Ascensus Barcoch: a Latin Biography of the 
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sultan and that of the pope. See: The Prince, (tr. and ed.) Robert M. Adams (New York: Norton, 1992), 56. 
For comparisons between pope and caliph, see: Arnold, Caliphate, 9-18. 

2075 Frescobaldi, Pilgrimage, 46; Silogi, Pilgrimage, 171. 

2076 Thid., 45. 
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Constance, Germany in 1416, friends urged De Mignanelli to recount his observations in two 
treatises, Ascensus Barcoch on the life of the sultan and Vita Tamerlani or Ruina Damasci on 
Temitir’s sack of Damascus that the author, who in 1400 had wintered in Jerusalem, had escaped 
by chance.?°”8 

Little information about De Mignanelli survived beyond his own writing, and he provides 
a true outsider’s perspective to events at the court of Barquq. Many of the proceedings covered in 
his biography of Barqtiq occurred before arriving at the Mamluk sultanate and it is difficult to 
determine his sources.”°”” 

Like the Syrian chronicler Muhammad ibn Sasra and the Florentine pilgrims, De 
Mignanelli provides an image of difficult relations between Barqtiq and the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
from the time of the sultan’s investiture until his return to power after his ouster in 791-2/1389. 
Thus, the caliph appears as a staunch opponent of Barqitiq, who raises numerous objections to his 
rule.” Also like the pilgrims, De Mignanelli’s account melds the sultan’s investiture with the 
alleged 785/1383 plot to remove the sultan that saw al-Mutawakkil charged as a chief conspirator 
then quickly replaced by an ambitious relative.”°*! 

De Mignanelli believed Barqiiq to be largely unpopular for his failure to secure the 
support of “the true ranking caliph because he was a higher priest.” For the author, Barqitiq’s 
illegitimacy in the eyes of the caliph (who actively battled against him) thus emboldened rivals 
such as Yalbugha al-Nasiri and Mintash, as well as other plotters.?°°” 

After Barqtiq had scattered Mintash’s forces, he captured al-Mutawakkil, and according 
to most Mamluk sources, promptly renewed the caliphal bay ‘a, after which he returned to Cairo 
and lived harmoniously and in good faith with the caliph until his death.”°*? Nevertheless, the 
account of De Mignanelli shares an image of hostility between Barqtq and al-Mutawakkil, far 
more sensational than anything found in the works of many indigenous historians of the Mamluk 


territories: 
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Whomever [Barqiiq] found in his way he put to the sword, and he hurried on to the 

big tent. He wounded the Caliph in the head [...] The Caliph, after he was wounded, 

called out loudly, “Now, indeed, Barqiiq, you are worthy to rule, because you are 

victorious over [the interim Qalawunid sultan Hajji] in battle.”?°%* Such things and 

more he said, not because of Barqiiq as much as because of the wound in his head, 

which was red with blood and wrapped in cloth, like the head of a goldfinch. The 

Caliph and the Sultan with their leading men were taken prisoners. Barqtiq’s flag was 

raised aloft and fluttered above the great tent. 

In regard to Barqiq’s second affirmation as sultan, De Mignanelli observed that the 
Mamluk sultan “was confirmed by the Caliph who is their pope, but is not held in such great 
reverence as we hold our pope.””°** On their way back to Cairo, important notables came to meet 
Barquq amid great pomp; the mood infectious, the traveler remarks that even the caliph who had 
so bitterly opposed Barqigq, joined the people in exclaiming “long live Barqtiq!” in an atmosphere 


of amnesty and jubilation.”°°” 


3. Emmanuelle Piloti (ca. 1371-1438?) 

Hailing from the island of Crete during its time as a Venetian possession, the merchant 
and commercial entrepreneur Emmanuelle Piloti (b. 1371) spent several non-consecutive decades 
in Mamluk territory from roughly 1396 to 1438, alternately at the end of the reign of Barqiq 
(1382-99), the reign of his son Faraj (1399-1412), and later during the rule of Barsbay (1422- 
38) 2088 

In his initial observations of the heterogeneous Egyptian population, Piloti writes of the 


inhabitants of Cairo, “Rome of the pagans,” stating that it is from among the ranks of a vastly 
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innumerable Egyptian population that “their caliph and pope is made.””°* It is clearly a visitor’s 
misunderstanding that the caliph would be elected from mundane Cairenes rather than the 
Abbasid family living in confinement, but one wonders about the source of the misconception. 
Perhaps his informants were other Egyptian merchants who saw the caliphs as descendants of a 
great Arab aristocracy more closely resembling their own culture than that of the “foreign” 
Mamluks. The understanding that the caliph came from Egyptian stock is set against a third class 
of inhabitants of Cairo, the “slaves brought from every Christian nation, of whom are made 
mamluks, amirs and sultans.”°° He writes of divisions between the three classes of Egyptian 
Arabs, bedouins, and Circassian mamluks, likening them to the feuding Guelphs and Ghibellines 
of northern and central Italy whose loyalties were split between the pope and the Roman emperor. 
He remarks that the Arabs desired the sultanate and leadership because their prophet had been an 
Arab while the Mamluks argued that sovereignty was theirs by right of rule and the Turko- 
Mongolian steppe conception that God favored them for rule by virtue of their military 
prowess.7°"! 

Piloti identifies the caliph and sultan dually as “masters of the Egyptian people,””°”” the 
latter, a group from among whom, “was always and is now their caliph, chief of the pagan faith, 
as the pope of Rome is the chief of the Christian faith.”°? He identifies the military role of the 


caliph which is to ride by the side of the sultan so that 


in the case that the sultan should die, the caliph stands in his place until [the 
Mamluks] have made another [sultan]. The sultan cannot act if the aforementioned 
caliph does not present him with a robe at the proper hour so that the people will 
believe for certain that he is the true and appeasing sultan.?°"* 


Piloti’s tenure in Egypt was contemporary to the 815/1412 deposition of Faraj and the 


Tae 


brief sultanate of the caliph al-Musta which one historian has identified as an important 


contribution to our understanding of Mamluk institutional history in regard to the sultanate.”°”° 


The actual weakness of the caliph escaped Piloti, and he presents al-Musta‘in as a powerful holy 
man whose counsel was sought by Mamluk authorities wishing to derive justice in the sentencing 


of Faraj, before he himself briefly became sultan.’ 
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Two interesting anecdotes most likely involving al-Mu‘tadid II, the brother and caliphal 
successor to al-Musta‘In, made their way into Piloti’s text. Both items shed light on how the 
Circassian Mamluks may have presented the Abbasid caliphate to non-Muslim visitors. The first 
mentions the well of the virgin in Matariyya, a popular destination for Christian pilgrims, 
significant for its legendary status as the area in which Jesus and Mary sheltered in Egypt. Near 
the holy site, local Christian gardeners manufactured a green medicinal balm produced from 
indigenous plants.”°** Bottling the balm for distribution, the gardeners, as a gesture of good faith, 
sent a generous portion to the court of the Mamluk sultan. Piloti mentions a somber and 
impromptu ceremony that evolved to honor the gift’s arrival, involving the attendance of the 
patriarch of the Jacobites and the Cairo-dwelling patriarch of Constantinople. To demonstrate his 
own access to the holy men of his faith, the Mamluk sultan summoned the caliph, the four chief 
qadis, and other prominent ‘ulama’. The balm was placed on a fire and heated to a boil as the 
caliph and religious scholars sat adjacent to the patriarchs on opposite sides of the chamber, both 
groups quietly praying, engaging in dhikr chanting as the heated balm changed from green to 
red.” Piloti interpreted the incident as evidence that Muslims had great reverence for the Virgin 
Mary and that the sultan’s court was aware that the Christian faith produced a precious and 
powerful item that drew blessings that holy men of both faiths could employ. 

The early fifteenth century was also a time of heightened influence for the Catalan pirates 
based on the island of Cyprus,”!” leading to troubled relations between the Mamluks and 
Catalans -- acts of piracy followed by reprisals and interrupted trade.*!”! Piloti writes that in 1411, 
during the reign of Faraj, a group of Tunisian merchants brought their cargo aboard a Catalan 
ship in Alexandria bound for Tunis and were instead brought to Catalonia and sold as slaves.7!” 
Relatives of the merchants complained to the Mamluk sultan who for some reason, perhaps 
lucrative contracts with the Catalans he did not wish to lose, found himself obliged to accept the 
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brief of the Catalan consul that the Mamluk sultan should not interfere because his own subjects 
were not involved. According to Piloti, it was not until the reign of Shaykh that more prodding 
from the Tunisian families (who likely had interests in the merchandise seized by the Catalans as 
well) caused the Mamluk sultan to unexpectedly summon the Abbasid caliph to rule on the 


matter.?! 


The Tunisians went before the “caliph and pope” to demand justice. Despite the 
protests of the same Catalan consul, the caliph ruled that the Catalans were responsible for 30,000 
ducats worth of damages, half to be confiscated in Alexandria and the rest in Damascus. The 
consul wrote to Damascus advising his countrymen to flee rather than pay. When the sultan 
learned of his treachery, he had the consul beaten and confined in Alexandria with Catalan 
merchants ousted from his territories.7'°* That the caliph was chosen to give the ruling is 
interesting and was done perhaps to relieve Catalan pressure on the sultan by exploiting the 


illusion that the sultan was prisoner to the whims of the caliph. 


Accounts of Muslim Travelers 
1. Ibn Battiita (d. 779/1377) 

Given the stormy relationship between caliph al-Mustakfi and sultan al-Nasir Muhammad 
in 727/1327 at the time the celebrated Moroccan explorer Ibn Battiita visited Cairo, it is perhaps 
unsurprising that the North African traveler failed to mention the caliph al-Mustakfi (who would 
have been under guard) in his otherwise quite detailed description of Cairene notables and 
religious dignitaries.7!° Ibn Battiita also observed that the caliph was not mentioned in the 
khutba!° 

When Ibn Battiita visited the Delhi sultanate in the 740/1340s, however, he reported a 
great deal about the prestige the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo maintained in India. He wrote of the 
envoys exchanged between the Indian sultan Muhammad ibn Tughlugq and the Mamluks as well 


as the embassies, gifts, and caliphal diplomas exchanged between the two.”!”” 


2. Fadlullah ibn Rizbihan Khunji-Isfahant (d. 928/1521) 
Having visited Mamluk territory at least twice during the late fifteenth century as part of 
two pilgrimages to the Hijaz, the Iranian Shafi‘l jurist and historian Fadlullah ibn Ruzbihan 


7103 Thid., 111-2. 

7104 Thid., 112. In addition to problems of chronology, (Faraj ruled until 1412, not 1411), Eliyahu Ashtor 
has raised other questions about the veracity of this account. See: Levant Trade, 223. 

7105 Thn Battita, Rihlat Ibn Battita (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1964), 43-57. 

2106 Mayer, “Some Remarks,” 36-8. 

2107 Tbn Battiita, Rihla, 155-8, 454. See also: Blain H. Auer, Symbols of Authority in Medieval Islam: 
History, Religion and Muslim Legitimacy in the Delhi Sultanate (London: I. B. Tauris, 2012), 110-3. 
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Khunji wrote admiringly of the Mamluks and the Abbasid caliph under their protection. The 
scion of a notable family who had enjoyed patronage as courtiers of the Aq Qoyunlu Turkmen 
rulers, Khunji was greatly concerned with the application and protection of the shari‘a in 
society.7!°8 Falling under the influence of the Egyptian hadith scholar Muhammad al-Sakhawi 
while in the holy cities, Khunji cultivated a respect and admiration, whether justified or not, of 
the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo and its Mamluk hosts.?!© 

A staunch Sunni Muslim theologian, Khunji abhorred the advent of the Safavid Shah 
Isma‘il in 1501 and from later exile in Kashan wrote polemics against the fourteenth century 
Shiite intellectual al-Hilli and the Safavid family in his Persian chronicle, Ta rikh-i ‘alam-ara-yi 
amini.”'!° Having visited Mamluk territories on two occasions to perform the hajj in 877-9/1473- 
4 and 886-7/1481-2, Khunji sought out the chiefs of the religious establishment and even met 
with Qaytbay in Cairo.”''' He saw the Mamluk sultan as a righteous ruler and bulwark, perhaps 
more so than the Ottomans and Uzbeks, against the peril of Safavid Shi‘ism.?!!” 

The Ta’rikh alludes to Mamluk victory against Hiilagii’s Mongols at ‘Ayn Jalit,”'' as 
well as the earlier story of the allegedly treacherous Shiite wazir Ibn al-‘Algamt, frequently cast 
as a traitor by Sunni historians that believed him partially responsible for the death of the caliph 
al-Musta‘sim and the loss of Baghdad to the Mongols in 656/1258.7!4 

In his account of the year that Shah Isma‘Tl defeated the Aq Qoyunlu Turkmen and took 
Tabriz, Khunji writes that the Circassian Mamluks had inherited the former lands of the Ayyubids 
and were the rightful rulers from greater Syria to the border of the Euphrates and the lands of 


northeast Africa, effectively making them heirs to the Abbasid caliphs particularly on account of 


2108 Ulrich Haarmann, “Khundji,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1979), 5:53-5. On Khunji’s role 
as the court-historian of Ya‘qib b. Uzun Hasan, see: John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu: Clan, Confederation, 
Empire (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1999), 220. 

2109 For al-Sakhawi’s biographical entries concerning Khunji, see: Daw’, 6:171, 9:7. 

"10 Haarmann, “Khundji.” 

2111 Ulrich Haarmann, “Yeomanly Arrogance and Righteous Rule: Faz! Allah ibn Rizbihan Khunji and the 
Mamluks of Egypt,” in Jran and Iranian Studies: Essays in Honor of Iraj Afshar, ed. Kambiz Eslami 
(Princeton, 1998), 112-3. 

2112 Tbid., 120. For one historian’s take on Mamluk attitudes toward the Safavids, see: David Ayalon, “The 
End of the Mamltk Sultanate (Why did the Ottomans Spare the Mamltks of Egypt and Wipe out the 
Mamliks of Syria?)” Studia Islamica 65 (1987): 126-34. 

2113 Fadlullah ibn Rizbihan Khunji-Isfahani, Ta’rikh-i ‘alam- ard-yi amini, ed. John E. Woods; abridged 
trans. Vladimir Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490 (Turkmencia, 12), rev. ed. John E. Woods (London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1992), 188. 

2114 Khunji, Ta rikh-i ‘dlam- Gra-yi amini, 414-6. Allegations of sectarian-based treachery leveled at Ibn al- 
‘Alqami for his role in the conquest of Baghdad have been famously exaggerated by the Sunni historians of 
the Mamluk period. See: Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 12, 16-7; Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire, 
332-9; idem, “Legitimitét durch Erzahlung,” 260-2. 
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their possession of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina.”!!> Moreover, he describes the ruling 
government of Egypt as distinct from other Islamic rulers in that the Islamic soldiers of Egypt 
served as the vanguard regiments of the Abbasid caliphs (saraya-yi khalifa-i Bani ‘Abbds) in 
protecting the borders of Islam against the accursed unbelievers.”!"° 

The early military victories of Shah Isma‘tl forced Khunji to flee for the protection of 
Uzbek Bukhara at the court of Muhammad Shibanit Khan, in hope that the latter would rout the 
Safavids.7!!7 It came to naught, however, after the Safavid Shah killed the Uzbek ruler in 1510, 
forcing him to flee again, this time to the Samarqand of Babur.?!!* 

At the end of his life, on the suggestion of the Uzbek ruler Ubayd Allah Khan, Khunjt, 
perhaps under the influence of his hero al-Ghazali and his teacher Jalal al-Din Davani, compiled 
the Akhlaq-i Jalali a “Mirror for Princes” manual for good Islamic government, applying shari‘a 
to the tribal realities of Central Asia.?!!? Written more than a decade after his Ta ‘rikh, the author’s 
advice manual Sulak al-multik revisits the author’s earlier idealization of Mamluk Egypt and the 
Abbasid caliphate. 

The theme of Egypt as the Islamic heartland (bayzat al-Islam)*'”° is revisited in the Suliak 
when he refers to Cairo as “the exalted abode of Islam,” (dar al-Islam-i Misr-i mu ‘azzama).°?! It 
is in the course of a discussion on legal penalties (Audid) in the Sulak, that one finds an 
interesting caricature of the position of the Mamluk sultan in Egypt vis-a-vis the Abbasid caliph. 
Well acquainted with pilgrimage caravans in the Mamluk territories by virtue of his own 
experience, Khunji mentions the various pilgrimage caravans of Syria and Iraq?!” before 
claiming that “the caravan sent by the sultan of Egypt is called the mahmal of the Egyptians and 
is the greatest. The master (sahib) of the great imarat within the pilgrimage is the amir of the 
Egyptian caravan because the Abbasid caliphs in the land of Egypt are independent in their 
caliphate, and the sultans of Egypt are their deputies.”?'” It was clear to Khunji that in an 


Islamicate world fragmented at its peripheries the Abbasid caliphate should be given precedence 
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2121 Fadlullah ibn Rizbihan Khunji-Isfahani, Sulak al-mulik, ed. Muhammad ‘Ali Muvahhid (Tehran: 
Intisharat-i Khvarazmi, 1984), 214. See also: Haarmann, “Yeomanly Arrogance,” 117, 120. 
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at least during the Hajj because the holy cities were in Mamluk hands and they enjoyed Abbasid 
legitimacy.?!*4 

Haarmann argued that Khunji’s fundamental misrepresentation of the Abbasid caliphate 
of Cairo stemmed from nostalgia and idealism fueled by the author’s desire for a champion to 
stand against the Shiite Safavids in the form of an independent Sunni caliphate protected by the 
righteous Mamluk sultans.”'?> Nevertheless, Khunji’s time in Mamluk Egypt and his training with 
the ‘ulama’ may have exposed him to a courtly culture that revered (or seemed to revere) the 
caliph, especially before foreign visitors. Thus Khunji’s remarks may have been the result of his 
exposure to the culture of the court of Qaytbay, which would have posited the sultan’s protection 


of the caliphate as a sign of his just rule.”!”° 


Conclusion 

As more Mamluk sources are edited, published and become widely available each year, 
we find more perspectives from which to study the period. However, the view provided by such 
literary sources is largely an indirect one considering the absence of substantial archival sources. 
As a result, scholars have noticed that much of the information, as it has come down to us, has 
undergone “a selective re-shaping process.””!?” 

It is important to recognize that for many ‘u/amd’ and chroniclers of the Mamluk period, 
the Abbasid caliphate in spite of its weakness still represented, as it has been recently put; “hope 
for an overarching political stability and unity,” a confirmation that Islamic civilization had not 
been destroyed by Hiilagii in 656/1258, but lived on and thrived in Cairo.”!** Historians like Ibn 
Khaldin and al-Maqrizi who idealized the Rashidtin-era caliphate remained ambivalent about the 


Cairo caliphate, implying in their writings that such a caliphate, while acceptable, was not the 


most desirable situation. For such thinkers the status quo sufficed only until a better form of 





2124 T ambton points out that Khunji’s vision of the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo and the concept of imamate 
at large by no means implied that he saw the Cairo caliph as the sole imam serving Islamdom. In fact it may 
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al-Malatt’s Description of the Year 848: On the Process of Writing History in the Late Fifteenth Century,” 
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Islamic leadership (presumably one in line with the ideals of the Rashidtn caliphs) might 
manifest itself. 

The consensus among Mamlukists is that the Mamluks and the ‘u/ama’ cooperated in a 
state of symbiosis.”'”? Religious scholars remained appreciative of the military defense, religious 
endowments, and the perpetuation of the infrastructure that secured their livelihoods.?!°° Alone 
and divested of power, the caliphate lacked tangible authority, yet continued to be seen as a 
necessary part of the equation symbolically representing the vested interests of both the religious 
and ruling elite. 

Although this picture is far from complete, the survey in this chapter has demonstrated 
varying degrees of interest in the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo among historians of varied 
backgrounds. The present chapter has attempted to explore the spectrum of contemporary 
scholarly understandings of the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk politics and society as well as 
discuss the ways that a historian’s background influenced the nature and degree of his interest in 
the caliphate. In most cases, the background and vocation of a writer influenced his approach to 
the caliphate. Administrative insiders and religious scholars with interests at court tended to speak 
highly of the Abbasid caliphate as a reflection of the Mamluk commitment to Islam. On the other 
hand, relatively more independent authors such as al-Maqrizi or those new to Cairo like Ibn 
Khaldtn watched the caliphs from a cautious distance and took a pragmatic stance toward them 
in their writing. The reports of al-Suyiti and his student Ibn Ilyas indicate that even by late 
Mamluk times, debate persisted as to what the caliphate should be and which powers it should 
have, questions as old as the caliphal office itself. 

Royal histories of the early Mamluk period adopted and projected the idea that the re- 
establishment of the caliphate had been a good deed of Baybars, helping in part to explain his 
authority and overlook his complicity in the murder of his predecessor. Court historians were 
obliged to portray their patrons in the best possible light, sometimes emphasizing the esteem of 
the sultans towards the caliphate. 

Many scholars and administrators who engaged in historiography such as al-Safadi, Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Ibn Taghribirdi, and al-Suyiati enjoyed personal relationships and family ties 
with the Abbasid caliphs and were often, though not always, inclined towards sympathy with 
their family. Proximity and sentimentality could influence the biography of a well-liked caliph, 


although historians with complex precommitments such as Ibn Taghribirdi or even pragmatists 


2129 Berkey, “Mamluks as Muslims,” 166-7; idem, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 7-8, 20; Lev, “Symbiotic 
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like al-Maqrizi and Ibn Khaldtin remained aloof or dismissive toward the caliphs. It is difficult to 
diagnose the precise reasons why an author presented the caliphal role in Mamluk history as he 
did, though background and position played no small part in their exegesis of recent or ongoing 


events.7!3! 
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Chapter Five: 
Rhetoric Vs. Reality: 
Mamluk Documents and the Ideality of a Cairo Caliphate 


Introduction 
For its role in Mamluk public life Abbasid protocol developed patterns honed over the 


decades by the Mamluk chancery to officiate in domestic affairs, including coronations, as well as 
in foreign relations, for example, providing caliphal recognition or warnings to neighboring 
Muslim rulers. Administrative documents including investiture deeds and succession contracts 
focused on defining and affirming the rights (Auquq) of the caliph and his “partner” the sultan. 
Allusions to the reigning Abbasid imparted a classical caliphal authority to official writs from the 
sultan’s capital. Though largely propagandistic in tone, the documents counted among a small 
number of venues in which the theoretical power and authority of the Abbasid caliphate could be 
defined as far-reaching and authentic, thereby providing a basis for citadel ritual.”!°? This chapter 
seeks to bridge the gap between the ideality and reality of the Abbasid caliphate in the Mamluk 
period. Although many succession documents of the Mamluk period (especially those relating to 
caliphal delegation) were based on existing templates and language from the earlier Seljuq and 
Ayyubid periods, this is not the place for such a discussion.7!°? 

If we understand Mamluk documents and documents generally as “the authentic traces of 


tools necessary for the needs of daily life”?!*4 


or broader still as “everything that has remained as 
traces of past events,”’'** documents involving the Abbasid caliphate represent a deliberate 
attempt to perpetuate a tradition and culture from an earlier time deemed vital to the existence of 


Mamluk society. While many documents such as bills of sale or endowment deeds serve modern 





7132 Despite the disrespect of many of the sultans towards individual caliphs, Mamluk investiture deeds 
retained all their somber gravity where the caliphate was concerned. See: Maurice Gaudefroy- 
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1923), xxiii. 
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future attempts at comparing investiture deeds. These include the collection of letters and deeds of 
appointment compiled by the head of the Seljuq sultan Sanjar’s diwan al-insha’; Muntajab al-Din Badri‘ al- 
Juvaini, as: Kitab-i ‘atabat al-kataba: majmu‘at murasalat-i diwan-i Sultan Sanjar, ed. Muhammad 
Qazwint (Tehran, 1329/1950); as well as the contemporary collection of exemplary appointment documents 
attributed to the IIkhanid and later Jalayrid bureaucrat-secretary Muhammad ibn Hindiishah Nakhjivant. 
See: Dastur al-katib fi ta’yin al-maratib, ed. A. A. Ali-zade (Moscow, 1964-76). 
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historians as unintentional historical sources, the documents analyzed in the current study sought 
to capture the essence of Islamic ritual and Mamluk ceremonial and project them for posterity. 
Many investiture deeds are composed with a sense of historical consciousness, which may help to 
explain their frequent injection into formal historical narratives, encyclopedias, and 
anthologies.?!°° 

In general, documents prepared by the Mamluk chancery tended to be a collaborative 
effort among professional scribes demonstrating adherence both to ideological continuity and a 
well-defined stylistic protocol.’'?’” Documents referred to specific rulers but the clerks composing 
them conformed to the rhetorical and ideological concerns of the chancery, often under the 
guidance of the head of the chancery (sahib diwan al-insha’) or the confidential secretary (katib 
al-sirr).”'°* These were positions that in Cairo tended to be dominated during the early Mamluk 
period by the Bant ‘Abd al-Zahir and the Bant Fadlallah families. Executing more than mundane 
state procedures, chancery scribes used the composition of important ceremonial documents to 
exhibit their erudition and skill as well-trained literati with proficient awareness of what might be 
construed as a pervasive “deep culture,” Indeed, participating in “the literary communication of 
the educated class was an important symbol of distinction and proof that one belonged to the 
educated elite.”?!% 
In light of what he termed an apparent “adabization” of the ‘ulama’ (many of whom were 


accomplished poets) and “ulamaization” of adab by the Mamluk period,” Thomas Bauer has 


identified five major fields of activity in which the Mamluk adib or litterateur was expected to 





2136 The Mamluks and their Ayyubid predecessors were heirs of a complex bureaucracy whose scribes 
compiled a number of secretarial manuals that included documents and instructions on how to execute 
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zahira fi muluk Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1963-72), 14:174-5. See also Carl Petry’s useful remarks on the 
katib al-sirr position: Civilian Elite of Cairo, 205-9. 

2139 Thomas Bauer, “Mamluk Literature as a Means of Communication,” in Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? 
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2013), 32. 
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tastemakers, but during the reign of the Seljugs, the adab-oriented attitudes and values of the kuttab fused 
with the Sunni-oriented culture of the ‘ulama’. A cross-polinization took place as “adab was ulama-ized 
and the ulama were adab-ized,” with the end result being that, as the influence of the kuttab receded, the 
‘ulama’ came to the fore, involving themselves in various forms of adab including poetry, prose, and 
panegyrics which became their primary method of communication. See: Thomas Bauer, “Mamluk 
Literature: Misunderstandings and New Approaches,” Mamlik Studies Review 9, no. 2 (2005): 108-9; 
idem, “Communication and Emotion: The Case of Ibn Nubatah’s Kindertotenlieder,” Mamluk Studies 
Review 7 (2003): 62-3. 
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have proficiency: poetry, anthology composition, the ability to produce magamat literature,”'*! 


2142 


insha’ literature,”'?? as well as the theory of literature and rhetoric.”'*? By placing insha’ fourth on 


the list, Bauer argues that Mamluk documents, including official and private correspondence must 
be considered and evaluated as a legitimate mode of literature. Many chancery documents 
included rhymed prose text (saj‘) and were often considered worthy of inclusion in literary 
anthologies allowing them to live a “second life” beyond their initial pragmatic communicative 
purposes.”'4 Thus, Mamluk ceremonial documents, like every other work of the period’s 
literature, were “a manifestation of an act of communication.””'* If interpreted as a kind of 
literature, the documents were meant to convey to the masses (particularly among the educated 
classes) that an important transfer of power had taken place.”'*° It is no coincidence that many of 


these documents were read publicly to members of the military and educated elite as part of a 


grand performance.”!*’ 


It is in this context that we might suggest that documents involving the Abbasid caliphate 


may be analyzed as a form of de facto literature which further elucidates the symbolic 


2148 


relationship between the caliph, the sultan, and the dawla.*'** Investiture deeds and caliphal 


2141 On the Arabic maqamdt literary genre, see: Badt‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani, Magamat (Séances) 


choisies et trad. de l’arabe avec une étude sur le genre par Régis Blachére et Pierre Masnou (Paris: 
Lincksieck, 1957). 
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2147 Contemporary historical sources frequently mention that deeds of investiture were read aloud as an 
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succession contracts are understandably rich in allusions to the lofty graces associated with the 
Prophet’s family and the descendants of his uncle al-‘Abbas. Many of the deeds and contracts go 
beyond the sparse details of bills of sale or other agreements, frequently following a formula 
including a flowery introduction, appeals to the Qur’an, praise for God, the Prophet, and the 
Abbasid house. To understand them merely under the vague heading of “documents” is rather 
misleading as their composition frequently implies the intent for grand spectacle. 

In the present chapter, I have chosen to engage with the rhetoric of the documents and 
treat it contextually within Mamluk politics. In light of their literary qualities, the language of the 
documents, to some degree, served a social purpose.”!*? The rhetoric was directed at the Mamluk 
elite, both to appease the ‘ulama’ and assure them that Mamluk rule preserved important Islamic 
institutions, and also to promote a culture of acceptance and obedience to the organization of the 
latest sultan’s government by the Mamluk amirs, many of whom were recent, and if not cynical, 
impressionable converts to Islam. Documents pertaining to the caliphate in Mamluk times 
provide a supplement to our literary historical sources, even, if as some scholars have suggested, 
they fail to reflect the existing temporal impotence of the Abbasid caliph.?!%° 

Documents have survived for our study in several ways. Historians such as Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir, Shafi‘ ibn ‘Alt, Baybars al-Mansuri, and Ibn al-Furat often held chancery positions and 
selectively incorporated documents into their histories.”'*'! Original and model documents have 
also been preserved in chancery manuals and administrative encyclopedias, notably in the Subh 
al-a’sha fi sind ‘at al-insha’ and Ma athir al-indfa fi ma ‘alim al-khildfa of al-Qalqashandi,”!>* as 
well as other works such as Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari’s al-Ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif, al- 


Nuwayri’s Nihayat al-arab fi funiin al-adab, \bn Nazir al-Jaysh’s Tathqif al-Ta rif bi-al-mustalah 


style and content of the documents prove every bit as important as the basic information they convey 
insofar as succession to high office is concerned. 

2149 Tn the case of investiture deeds, the documents were theoretically intended to be publicized beyond the 
inner circle of the sultan and the citadel and, in some sense, carry ramifications for society. In this context, 
the authors, or “stylists” of the documents sometimes unintentionally revealed conventions and 
expectations. As Anne Broadbridge has observed, chancery practice, ritual, and diplomatic protocol 
enabled every member of the Mamluk system (and those outsiders who dealt with them) “to receive crucial 
messages about status and the relations of power that underlay the ceremonies.” See: “Diplomatic 
Conventions in the Mamluk Sultanate,” Annales islamologiques 41 (2007): 115. 

2150 Urbain Vermeulen, “Une lettre du calife al-Mustakfi 4 Dawud b. Yusuf b. Rasil (707 A.H.),” in Egypt 
and Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, Vol. 1, Proceedings of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
International Colloquium organized at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven in May 1992, 1993 and 1994, ed. 
U. Vermeulen and D. de Smet (Leuven: Peeters, 1995), 370-1. 

2151 Tn most cases, original versions of the documents have not survived. 

2152 The collection of documents preserved by al-Qalgashandi, whose historical research and awareness of 
earlier developments proves extensive, is by far the richest and most important source for this study. See: 
Walther Bjérkman, “Diplomatic,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1965), 2:301-7. 
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al-sharif,; and the lesser known munsha‘at manual of Ibn Hijja, Kitab qahwat al-insha’, an 
anthology of models and documents dealing largely with writs of investiture.”!™ 
Although graced by an abundance of original sources, the current study is obstructed by 
problems no doubt familiar to earlier students of Mamluk diplomatic and documentary studies. In 
the absence of a systematic archive for the period, it is impossible to study documents 
chronologically or completely. While documents preserved by Mamluk literary sources are 
invaluable, they cannot supplant the importance of an organized and complete archive akin to the 
one enjoyed by Ottomanists.”!** A sampling of sultanic and caliphal investiture documents has 
survived, though most date from the Bahri Turkish period (648-784/1250-1382). Without 
documents that observe the entire breadth of the Mamluk sultanate, it is difficult to map evolution 
or continuity in Mamluk ceremonial practices involving the Abbasid caliphate.”!°° It is important 
to bear in mind that the documentary evidence is fragmentary, and therefore biased. With only a 
small portion of what was produced, we may draw only tentative conclusions from isolated 
moments that survived the ravages of time, represented by the documents in their historical 
context.7!%° 
It is equally necessary to confront concerns of authenticity, as the documents were 
entirely preserved and re-copied by historians and chancery workers rather than as the 
undisturbed originals found among caches of documents unearthed in former Mamluk 


2157 


territory.*'°’ It is difficult to ascertain the extent to which these copied documents have been 


based on originals and in some cases considerable discrepancies exist among multiple copies.7!*° 





2153 R. Stephen Humphreys, /slamic History: A Framework for Inquiry, rev. ed. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1991), 40-9; Donald P. Little, “Documents as a Source for Mamluk History,” Mamlak 
Studies Review | (1997): 6; Bauden, “Mamluk Era Documentary Studies,” 20-1. 

2154 Although recent studies are optimistic about the existence of pre-modern Islamic documents, in 
explaining the absence of any state archives, many modern scholars agree that Islamdom, prior to the 
sixteenth century, lacked organized social institutions committed to maintaining archives. See: Bauden, 
“Mamluk Era Documentary Studies,” 17. 

2155 Changes in diplomatic protocol often signify important political shifts and fluctuating relationships of 
power within the Mamluk sultanate. See: Broadbridge, “Diplomatic Conventions,” 97, 107-12. 

2156 T ater Abbasid documents issued in Cairo may not have been preserved due to the political quietism of 
the institution in the later Mamluk period and also because historians deemed the earlier documents to have 
been sufficiently exemplary for inclusion in chronicles and scribal encyclopedias. 

2157 Examples of such collections include the Geniza papers associated with the Ben Ezra Synagogue of 
Cairo, the document collection of St. Catherine’s monastery in the Sinai, and the documents of the Islamic 
Museum of al-Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem. 

2158 The historian Shams al-Din al-Shuja‘i, claimed that he had shortened his copy of the investiture 
document of Abt Bakr ibn al-Nasir Muhammad to avoid prolixity. See: Ta’rikh al-Malik al-Nasir 
Muhammad ibn Qalawiin al-Saliht wa-awladih, ed. Barbara Schafer (Wiesbaden: 1977), 1:127. Later 
authors such as al-Suytti often made use of caliphal investiture documents as filler to supplement scanty 
historical information on the caliphs, thereby editing the documents and presenting them as secondary 
points of interest. 
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A historian’s purpose for including documents in a historical work is seldom solely to 
preserve posterity. Royal histories often included investiture deeds to emphasize a sultan’s piety 
and adherence to Islamic mores. As a high-ranking bureaucrat, Ahmad al-Qalqashandi had access 
to the then existing archives of the Mamluk sultanate, though his level of fidelity to the original 
documents is unknown and his primary purpose in displaying full documents was didactic.”! Al- 
Qalqashandi frequently included authentic documents, though without important elements such as 


marks of registration or more generally the “non-textual” elements of the documents which tell its 


story.2!6 


Interpreting medieval documents is indeed a treacherous enterprise. Few modern scholars 
have taken the time to immerse themselves in the culture and practice of the pre-modern Islamic 
chancery.”'*! As a result, at least some of the intertextuality, allusions, puns, double entendres 
(tawriyya), and other contemporary references and devices are lost to modern researchers. 
Medieval Arabic stylists frequently composed documents in an exceedingly ornate vernacular as 
the documents were, in many cases, intended to be read aloud before the sultan’s inner circle or 
during state processions. The assumption may have been that one must be a cultured person of the 
period to understand much of the document.?! 

How, then, does a study of the Cairo caliphs under Mamluk tutelage benefit through the 
examination of documentary evidence that only appears to enshrine political pageantry? Mamluk 
caliphal and sultanic documents demonstrate an important convergence of the religious and 


political and an intersection between the various classes of men of the pen, the turban, and the 





2159 In some cases al-Qalqashandi edited or altered original documents to serve as templates. Most of al- 
Qalqashandi’s documents date from the Mamluk period and include samples of royal decrees, investiture 
diplomas, peace treaties, letters, and reports. See: Little, “Documents as a Source for Mamluk History,” 7; 
Bjorkman, “Diplomatic.” Lucian Reinfandt (“Mamltk Documentary Studies,” 287-8) argues that unlike the 
original documents that comprise documentary studies, those preserved in collected volumes such as the 
Subh, should be treated as models for use in composing deeds of investiture. 

7160 Reinfandt, “Mamlik Documentary Studies,” 301. 

2161 However, several scholars have taken steps toward a better understanding of Mamluk chancery 
practice. See: Samir al-Droubi, Mugaddima fi dirasat al-tarjama wa-al-tarajima fi diwan al-insha’ al- 
mamluki (Amman, 2008); Malika Dekkiche, “Le Caire carrefour des ambassades: Etude historique et 
diplomatique de la correspondance échangée entre les sultans mamlouks circassiens et les souverains 
timourides et turcomans (Qara Qoyunlu - Qaramanides) au XVes. d’aprés le ms. ar. 4440 (BnF, Paris)” 
(PhD diss., Université de Liége, 2011), 241-75; Elias Muhanna, “Innovation and Tradition in Scribal (Best) 
Practices: The Concept of /stilah in Chancery Literature,” (paper presented at the First Conference of the 
School of Mamluk Studies in Venice, Italy on 26 June 2014). 

2162 This does not pose much of a concern for this study, however, as the rhetoric is frequently couched in 
Islamic terminology. Most hamdala sections are primarily concerned with praising God and the Prophet 
with familiar Islamic formulas and pious expressions. Even though many investiture deeds were 
“performed” before an audience, some employed a standard phraseology that was likely intelligible to the 
average person; whether an ‘Glim, a Mamluk amir, or a Cairene bystander. Although at times florid, the 
rhetoric contained major ideas of tradition and legitimacy that seem clear enough. 
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sword.”!® Such documents also reveal formal expectations for the caliphate at court and in 
society at large while shedding light on practices central to Mamluk religious ideology such as 
the bay ‘a and the primordial covenant ( ‘ahd) between God and man. The documents, in addition 
to their instructions about issues of succession and legal designation, reflect the importance of the 
caliphate in the Mamluk chancery and its role in the composition of letters of state, appointments 
to high office, and other business. 

The collection of texts analyzed in this chapter comprises surviving documents extracted 
from works of history and scribal encyclopedias. While largely confined to matters of investiture 
and succession, the documents touch upon a wide range of information. An initial classification 
of the documents helps formulate a thematic framework suitable for a thorough exploration of the 
subject matter.?!** The current study focuses on 1) deeds of investiture (‘ahd, taglid, taqrir) 
issued by the caliphs for the sultans or to announce the advent of a new caliph, 2) testamentary 
designations ( ‘ahd, taqlid, ‘aqd) in which a reigning caliph duly names his designated successor 
(wali al-‘ahd), 3) letters sent to and from the caliphs to local amirs and foreign princes, 4) the text 


of sermons allegedly given by caliphs, and 5) a brief discussion of relevant coins and inscriptions. 


I. Deeds of Investiture (‘ahd, taqlid, tagrir)'* 

In the Mamluk period contracts were often limited to political enactments, civil 
engagements, or treaties. They were also used by a ruler to appoint his successor.”!® In the 
context of the present chapter, the ‘ahd (pl. ‘uhtid) was essentially the contract between the caliph 
and the man who stood to obtain the plenary powers of the classical Abbasid caliphate, the 
Mamluk sultan. 

The Arabic verbal noun taqlid as a convention of appointment has a long history in 
Islamicate civilization, often used for high officials such as wazirs and qadis, though by the 
Mamluk period it had become largely confined to high-ranking officials such as sultans, caliphs, 


or the katib al-sirr.?'*’ Taqlid, as it appears in Mamluk sources, appears to be interchangeable 





2163 On the various branches and subdivisions of these three groups, see: Ahmad ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, 
Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2010), 3:304-12; Ahmad al- 
Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘sha fi sina ‘at al-insha’ (Cairo, 1963), 4:14-43, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 
a l’époque des mameloutks, \v-\xiv; Holt, “Structure of Government,” 51-60. 

2164 Donald P. Little, “The Significance of the Haram Documents for the Study of Medieval Islamic 
History,” Der Islam 57 (1980): 196. 

2165 Different sources refer to the same documents sometimes as ‘ahd, taglid, tawgqi‘, taqrir, etc. Other 
distinctions likely depend on the document as well as the period. 

2166 Joseph Schacht, “‘Ahd,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1960), 1:255. 

2167 Bidérkman, “Diplomatic.” 
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with other words such as tawgi‘, tagrir, ‘ahd, and ‘aqd, all of which are synonyms that describe 
diplomas of appointment to high office.”!® 

Physical copies of the documents themselves comprised a valuable part of Abbasid 
ceremonial in the Mamluk court. After the ceremony of Baybars, almost every new ascending 
sultan had his ‘ahd or taqlid read publicly and paraded through the streets of Cairo with great 
pomp. The mubdya‘a ceremony and festivities surrounding Baybars’s mutual investiture with the 
caliph al-Mustansir set important precedents to which we can trace both the tenor and 
composition of subsequent Mamluk era investiture documents.”!” 

Most medieval Arabic administrative documents are divided into at least three 
components: the initial elements (firaz or iftitah), the main body of the text (matn) and the 
concluding protocols (khawdtim).”'” Investiture deeds or letters of appointment from the 
Ayyubid and Mamluk periods regularly contain three key elements: the hamdala, a customary 
section which begins by praising God, the Prophet, his companions, and the family of al-‘Abbas, 
followed by the tafwid -- often a short clause within the body of the document delegating 
authority from the caliph to the sultan, and finally the wasiyya which contains ethical and 
religious counsel, advice, and the duties of the office recipient with further insight on how best to 
execute them.?!”! 

It is in the delegation of affairs to the sultan that earlier ideas of the East were reflected in 
the Mamluk period. Many Mamluk jurists and chancery secretaries wrote with a subliminal 
reading of al-Mawardi in mind, largely taking his positions in al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya for granted 
and often presenting them as the way of the world. Both the political theory and the investiture 


documents of the Mamluk period reflect a far-reaching dissemination of al-Mawardi’s 


presentation.”!” The best way to proceed may be to read document and theory together, while 


2168 This is not unanimously the case, however, as Shafi‘ ibn ‘AIT instead calls the investiture document for 
Baybars a tagrir (Husn al-managqib al-sirriya al-muntaza‘a min al-sira al-Zahiriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Khuwaytir (Riyadh, 1976), 38). The word also has a complex meaning in the context of Islamic law, in 
which it suggests the adoption of a legal decision or principle, or the following of a legal decision taken by 
another jurist. See: Konrad Hirschler, Medieval Arabic Historiography: Authors as Actors (London: 
Routledge, 2006), 48. 

2169 Schimmel describes the public reading of investiture deeds as an important verbal homage to the sultan 
(which was testified to by the caliph and qadis). The conspicuous choice to describe the deed of designation 
as a “taqlid” in itself implies blind acceptance and obedience. See: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 16; Holt, 
“Structure of Government,” 44-5. 

2170 See: Bjorkman, “Diplomatic”; D. S. Richards, Mamluk Administrative Documents from St. Catherine’s 
Monastery (Leuven, Paris, Walpole, MA: Peeters, 2011), 18-31. 

2171 T inda S. Northrup, From Slave to Sultan: The Career of al-Mansir Qalawiin and the Consolidation of 
Mamluk Rule in Egypt and Syria (678-689 A.H./1279-1290 A.D.) (Stuttgart, 1998), 167. 

2172 See: Jo Van Steenbergen, “Qalawiinid Discourse, Elite Communication and the Mamluk Cultural 
Matrix: Interpreting a 14th-Century Panegyric,” Journal of Arabic Literature 43 (2012): 28. 
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bearing in mind or perhaps assuming a subliminal reading of al-Mawardi on behalf of the 


authors.?!” 


A. Delegation and Caliphal Authority 

By far the most salient feature of sultanic investiture documents is the delegation of 
powers from the caliph to the Mamluk sultan. The theory of delegation of powers in Islamic 
political theory provided a means for the military leader or sultan to legally usurp or otherwise 
alter the prerogatives of the caliphate.”'* Works of public or constitutional law such as the Ahkam 
al-sultaniyva enjoyed a long-lasting influence in Mamluk Egypt as many jurists simply 
understood the idea of an amir or governor’s usurpation of power and ad hoc delegation by the 
Abbasid caliph as a given.!”> The caliph, thought to embody divine sovereignty, acted as a 


unique source of authority bestowing legitimacy on the sultan through his delegation attested to 


by an ‘ahd that permitted the sultan to rule in his name.”'”° 


In Mamluk times, the investiture deed that has garnered the most scholarly attention is 
the taqlid for Baybars. Its composer, the Aatib al-sirr Fakhr al-Din Luqman establishes a theme of 
the caliph’s gratitude for having received sanctuary in Cairo. According to the document, 
preserved by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, a kind of enlightened wisdom drove al-Mustansir to delegate 
sovereignty over Egypt, Syria, Diyar Bakr, the Hijaz, Yemen, and the Euphrates territory along 
with future land wrested from the unbelievers to Baybars.?!’’ The author assures the sultan that 


the caliph is both pleased by and aware of his tremendous service to Islam and society: 


2173 For a similar discussion of the lasting influence of al-Mawardi’s theory in regard to the mazdlim court 
in early Mamluk Egypt, see: Jorgen S. Nielsen, Secular Justice in an Islamic State: Mazdlim under the 
Bahri Mamliks, 662/1264-789/1387 (Istanbul: Nederland Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul, 
1985), 27-33, 133. 

2174 Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 166. 

2175 Tn his section on the wazirate, al-Mawardi discusses two kinds of wazirs tapped to shoulder the burdens 
of the imam or caliph: executive (wizara tanfidh) and delegative (wizara tafwid). See: Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultaniya wa-al-wilayat al-diniyya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2006), 25-33. 
2176 Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 166. Having grown accustomed to rule by other than the caliph for 
several centuries, Muslim society may have understood judges and most other public officials to have 
derived their power from the king, sultan, or the community at large. See: Patricia Crone, God’s Rule: 
Government and Islam — Six Centuries of Medieval Islamic Political Thought (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2004), 240, 244. 

2177 Muhyt al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd al-zahir fi sirat al-Malik al-Zahir, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Khuwaytir (Riyadh, 1976), 104. Scholars have observed that the caliph had no power to bestow any such 
lands, let alone those in the hands of the regime’s enemies east of Syria. See: Arnold, The Caliphate, 94; P. 
M. Holt, “The Position and Power of the Mamluk Sultan,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 38, no. 2 (1975): 244. Holt suggested that the claim was made to publicize a program of expansion 
into Mongol lands and to announce Baybars as a universal sultan of Islam. 
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The Commander of the Faithful shows his gratitude for these favors, and recognizes 
that in the absence of your concern [in his affair], things would become damaged 
beyond repair. [...] Thus he has entrusted to you, in a unique instance of generosity, 
care of the armies and subjects; excluding from this not one single city or fortress 


[... 2178 

The remainder of the document emphasizes Baybars’s duty to uphold justice before God, 
and the necessity to appoint governors and subordinates in his lands, both former prerogatives of 
the Abbasid caliph. A key theme of the document is restoration, an important task delegated to 
the sultan that transformed him into a divinely appointed instrument charged with securing 
prosperity. 

An explicit clause delegating authority mirroring those found in later documents appears 
to be absent and instead Fakhr al-Din Luqman merely acknowledges that there is none better than 
Baybars to receive the obedience of the people due to his noble qualities. The delegation implied 
by the caliph’s ceremonial handclasp is reflected in the document by the acknowledgment that 
Baybars had elevated the Abbasid caliph and chosen him as his guide upon the right path.7!”? The 
document explains that Baybars is the true leader and the caliph is on hand to lend spiritual 
support and ease any misgivings among the populace on submitting to the Mamluk sultan.?!*° 
Shortly after the ceremony in Cairo, Baybars, following the Fatimid tradition, issued another 
document announcing his bay‘a in Damascus, notifying the ‘ulama’ of Syria that his mubaya‘a 
with the caliph had been in full observance of the shari‘a. The document labels it “the affair of 
happy splendor for the community” (amr bahj al-umma) in which the caliph has been treated well 
and unity preserved.7!®! 

It is noteworthy that the caliph’s name is absent from Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s “taqlid” for the 
son of Baybars, al-Sa‘td Baraka, who had been named successor by his father early in Shawwal 
662/July-August 1264 when Baybars abruptly planned to confront a Mongol delegation.7!** On 
17 Shawwal/12 August the document was read, and in the voice of Baybars, made use of the 
tropes that Baraka was a righteous branch from the tree of his family and a new full moon.?!*% 


The document, removing any allusion to the Abbasid caliphate (as Baybars had been invested by 





2178 Thid. 

2179 Tn the era of the Great Seljugs, the position of the sultan was seen as less of a guide for society along 
the lines of the caliph, and more as an arbiter. See: Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an Early 
Islamic Society, 2nd ed. (London: I. B. Tauris, 2001), 27. 

2180 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 104-8. 

2181 Miisa ibn Muhammad al-Yinini, Dhayl Mir at al-zaman (Hyderabad, 1954), 1:451. 

2182 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 203-10; Baybars al-Dawadar al-Mansiri, Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hijra, 
ed. Donald S. Richards (Beirut, 1998), 89-92; Muhammad al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam wa-wafayat al- 
mashahir wa-al-a ‘lam, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam al-Tadmuri (Beirut, 1990-2000), 49:20. For the dynastic 
impulse among early Bahri sultans such as Baybars and Qalawin, see: Holt, “Position and Power,” 239. 

7183 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 207. 
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two of them in almost as many years), says notably that “there is no administration -- in whole or 
in part -- of a kingdom except through us or through our son. There is neither sword nor 
sustenance (rvizq) without our command [...] There is no throne of sultanate (dastu saltana) save 
for ours alone, the like of which brings clarity to radiance. [...] There is no minbar whose sermon 
does not reverberate with our two names. There are no kinds of dirhams or dinars except those 
that shine with [our names] [...].”?'** The document names Baraka heir to power solely on the 
legitimating authority of Baybars and claims that the young prince satisfies the demands for 
leadership. It is apparent from the document that Baybars, the rightful delegate of the caliph, no 
longer needs the caliph’s approval to make appointments or even establish a dynasty of his 
own.”'®> Before this, only caliphs could legitimate sultans. Al-Mawardi had posited that the 
sultan, once he had attained the caliph/imam’s authority as acting amir, was thereafter free to 
appoint whomever he wished, with or without the explicit approval of the caliph/imam. Even so, 
this particular selection appears to have left the caliph’s position in theoretical limbo. 

Nevertheless, the forty year reign of the caliph al-Hakim (661-701/1262-1302), a crucial 
participant in the investitures of no fewer than eight Mamluk sultans, witnessed the composition 
of at least six writs of investiture preserved by Mamluk sources. Once Baybars had secured the 
Abbasid caliphate in his capital, the developing religio-political culture demanded that later 
sultans undergo similar investiture ceremonies involving caliphal delegation and symbolic robes 
of honor.?!** Investiture documents for Qalawiin, his three sons al-Salih ‘Ali, al-Ashraf Khalil, 
and al-Nasir Muhammad, as well as the non-Qalawunid usurpers Kitbugha and Lajin, provide 
further possibility of understanding the joint legitimization and delegating capabilities of the 
Abbasid caliphate. Several of the documents were composed by the same two secretaries, namely 
Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir and Shihab al-Din Muhammad al-Halabi.?!*’ 

Due perhaps to disparities in training and practice between Fakhr al-Din Luqman and his 
successor Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, differences can be found in the composition of the taqglid of Baybars 
and the ‘ahd of Qalawtn. Qalawiin’s ‘ahd document was likely tailored to the sultan’s 


specifications and apparent self-perception. In perhaps clearer language than the investiture deed 





2184 Tbid., 208. For the coins of Baybars and his son, which made use of similar titulature, symbols, and 
slogans, see: Paul Balog, Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt and Syria (New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1964), 85-109. 

2185 Pp. M. Holt, “Succession in the Early Mamluk Sultanate,” in 23. Deutscher Orientalistentag: 
Ausgewahite Vortrdge, edited by E. von Schuler [Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
Supplement VII] (Stuttgat: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1989), 146. 

7186 Jonathan P. Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” Mamluk Studies Review 13, no. 2 (2009): 12. 

2187 Many of these documents appear to be composed for usurpers, see: Stefan Heidemann, Das aleppiner 
Kalifat (A.D. 1261): vom Ende des Kalifates in Baghdad tiber Aleppo zu den Restaurationen in Cairo 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994), 181. 
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of Baybars, the tafwid clause in Qalawiin’s document establishes that the sultan has been invested 


with all the former prerogatives of the classical caliphate: 


The command of our master the Commander of the Faithful - may God honor him - 
went forth that all that God had entrusted to [him] should go hence to the sublime 
position of the sultan al-Malik al-Manstr [Qalawin] in [all] matters of sovereignty 


[... 2188 

It is in this wide and perhaps deliberately vague delegation of authority from caliph to 
sultan in Qalawiin’s document, that one scholar has attempted to expose injury done to both the 
symbolic and theoretical value of the caliphate by the wording of the clause. Qalawiin was 
perhaps cautious to avoid having the limits of his authority spelled out, instead calling for a 
“general, complete, perfect, intact, regular, and systematic sovereignty.”?!*? The tafwid clause 
thus accurately depicts the existing relationship between al-Hakim and Qalawin, as the latter was 
simply in search of a blanket legitimacy to cover his authority before slowly distancing himself 
from the caliph. Qalawin nevertheless allowed the symbolic value of the caliph as representative 
of divine sovereignty on earth to quietly continue from the shadows.”!” Like Baybars, Qalawiin 
based his legitimacy on management of the Abbasid caliphate, though without the foundational 
role or the other important ceremonies his predecessor had used.”!*! 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir likewise penned the investiture documents of Qalawitn’s son and 
desired successor, al-Salih ‘Alt, as well as his eventual successor al-Ashraf Khalil; the latter, 
much to his father’s chagrin, having inherited the sultanate only after the death of his brother and 
favorite of their father, al-Salih ‘Ali.7!? Al-Qalgashandi claims that Qalawiin commissioned the 
document from Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir to be made out to his son. Unlike the previous documents, the 
hamdala of al-Salih ‘Ali’s ‘ahd does not follow praises of God and the Prophet with praise for the 
line of al-‘Abbas or the caliphate established by his descendants. Nevertheless, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 
writes that there were men around the Prophet who laid the foundations of religion and 


2193 


maintained the army.*'”’ Perhaps the logical progression from his own disregard for the caliphate, 





2188 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:118; idem, Ma ‘athir al-indfa fi ma ‘alim al-khildfa, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad 
Farraj (Kuwait, 1964), 3:133. 

2189 Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 169. 

2190 Nevertheless, Qalawiin viewed the sultanate as paramount and independent of the caliphate in its 
temporal and spiritual authority (which was acceptable based on al-Mawardi’s understandings of 
delegation). Thus the investiture deed of Qalawin establishes the sultan’s dominance over the caliph. See: 
Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 166, 174. 

2191 Anne F. Broadbridge, “Mamluk Legitimacy and the Mongols: The Reign of Baybars and Qalawiin,” 
Mamiliuk Studies Review 5 (2001): 104. 

2192 DM. Holt, “A Chancery Clerk in Medieval Egypt,” English Historical Review 101, no. 400 (1986): 
675-6. See above, p. 70. 

2193 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:173. 
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Qalawiin’s personal charisma and reputation are at the heart of al-Salih ‘Ali’s document.”!** As 
had been the case in the 662/1264 taqlid naming Baraka the heir of Baybars, the ‘ahd of al-Salih 
“Ali does not cite the caliph as the reason for the delegation of power and authority in Egypt and 
Syria; rather “the reigns of affairs were bestowed upon him for these noble lands, and he was 
made successor of the sultanate by his father -- God make his dawila last forever -- so that the 
umma could see [at the same time, one] sultan and [one] caliph.””'®> Interested as Qalawiin may 
have been in establishing dynastic succession, this sentiment was likely an attempt to remove the 
caliph from traditional legitimating duties and instead focus on concerns of primogeniture. The 
tafwid clause replaces the caliph’s name with that of Qalawtn, who has “issued the order” (just as 
the caliph had done in Qalawin’s document) delegating the great sultanate along with full and 
complete authority to al-Salih ‘Ali, the holder of the contract (wali al-‘ahd).?!°° When compared 
with Baybars’s practice concerning the accession of his own son Baraka, we may tentatively 
conclude that the early Mamluk sultans were happy to set aside the Abbasid caliphate when it 
came to dynastic aspirations, and al-Mawardi’s earlier understanding of the nature of caliphal 
delegation freed them to do so. 

We know that Qalawin was uninterested in the ascent of his second son whom he 
predeceased after famously declining his approval. As a result, modern scholars have come to 
agree that by overturning his father’s policy of containing the caliphate, al-Ashraf Khalil 
consciously grasped at Abbasid legitimacy. Thus in the hamdala of his investiture deed, we find 
that Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir assumes that the listener/reader is already aware of Khalil’s assumption of 
power.”!°”? As important as Khalil later made the Abbasid caliphate during his brief reign, 
reference to the institution is strangely sparse in his investiture deed. There appears to be no clear 
caliphal clause of delegation and although the document acknowledges that Khalil honored the 
institution, it remains unclear as to who bestowed the son of Qalawtn with his authority. The 
document merely implies that the time to name the sultan was getting late, and the collective 


counsel of the ruling assembly (nasda’ih al-jumhir) agreed upon Khalil.”!*8 





2194 Holt, “Succession in the Early Mamluk Sultanate,” 146. 

2195 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:174-5. That Qalawiin and not the Abbasid caliph was the major legitimating 
force within the document is clear. To exclude the caliph may not have been wrong considering al-Mawardi 
and others believed that once the caliph delegated his deputy (in this case the sultan Qalawin), the deputy 
became free to assume caliphal prerogatives such as naming his successor. For the text of al-Salih’s 
document, see also: Baybars al-Mansuri, Zubda, 185-9. 

2196 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:175. 

2197 Ahmad al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab fi funiin al-adab (Cairo: 1985-92), 8:111-2; al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 
10:166. 

2198 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:115-6; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:168. 
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Upon succeeding his elder brother Khalil in 693/1293, al-Nasir Muhammad twice 
witnessed his own reign disturbed by the ambitions of his father’s amirs. One year later the 
Mansiri mamlik of Mongol origin, al-‘Adil Kitbugha seized the sultanate until 696/1296, driving 
al-Nasir Muhammad into hiding at the outpost of al-Karak. Kitbugha himself was forced from 
power that same year by another of Qalawiin’s former mamliks, Husam al-Din Lajin (696- 
8/1296-8). Investiture deeds for al-Nasir Muhammad’s dispossessors, both of whom would have 
desperately required legitimation as usurpers against the house of Qalawitn, have survived in the 
pages of al-Qalqashandi’s Subh.?!” 

After the death of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir in 692/1292 Mahmid al-Halabi was instead the 
author of Kitbugha’s ‘ahd (694/1294) which opened with the claim that the family of the Prophet 
(i.e. the Abbasids) had imbued the noble contract (‘ahd sharif) with their authority.” After 
stating that the document had been composed on behalf of the Cairo caliph al-Hakim to Kitbugha, 
the ‘ahd, offering little in the way of a hamdala, abruptly shifts to the matter of delegation, 
addressing the would-be sultan with the caveat that concomitant with his new power, was 


divinely ordained obligation to the caliphate: 


God made you sultan to protect the caliph, and through your sovereignty established 
for the caliph that which was delegated to him from the affairs of God’s creation as 
aid and support. The caliph bestowed you with everything beyond his throne in the 
interests of Islam upon the thrones and pulpits of all lands. God brought you to the 
caliph to assist him in everything that [God] has made [the caliph] successor to 
among the affairs of His slaves in power for your Lord is powerful. To you, God has 
gathered all the wayward hearts of the umma after some had deviated. He has aided 
you in upholding his imamate with the pious souls (awliya’) of your land.?7°! 


In what would become an oft-repeated expression in Mamluk deeds involving the caliph, 
Mahmud al-Halabi described the delegation of power to Kitbugha, with the observation that “the 
caliph has now covenanted to [the sultan] everything which is beyond his holy caliphate, and all 
that which is incumbent in the rulings of his imamate which is founded in Godly piety 
(taqwa).”” It is then the duty of the sultan, freshly delegated with Abbasid authority, to 
establish the symbols of Islamic sovereignty divinely entrusted to him by the caliph. Thus 
according to the document, with the initiation of the sultanate, God and the caliph al-Hakim have 
delivered the reins of power (maqadlid) to Kitbugha along with public and private sovereignty in 
2199 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:46-58; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:39-60. 

2200 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:47; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:39. 

2201 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:47-8; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:39-40. 

2202 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:327, 10:49; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:43; Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’ 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘IImiyya, n.d.), 397. An oft-repeated proposition in the investiture documents is 


that Godly piety (tagw@) is at the heart of the caliphate, serving the caliph both as a source of guidance and 
as the basis for his commands. See below, pp. 443-5. 
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all the lands of Islam, as per the mandates of the Prophet’s holy law.” 


The document implies 
that the Mamluk sultanate indeed viewed itself as the universal Islamic state of the time. 

In much the same way, the investiture document for Lajin (696/1296) states that the 
caliph delegates “those requirements of the caliphate of God on His earth” while claiming that the 
advent of Lajin has restored blessings to the community. The document characterizes the caliph 
as swift to yield to God’s commandments in all matters delegated to him with respect to the 
affairs of the faithful.” 

Shortly after the overthrow of Lajin, reference to al-Hakim appeared in one final 
document, the ‘ahd written for al-Nasir Muhammad (most likely at the behest of the ruling junta 
of amirs) by the gadi and court scribe Shams al-Din Ibrahim ibn al-Qaysarani (d. 753/1352).”° 
The document beseeches the young prince to return to Cairo from exile in al-Karak to assume the 
sultanate and initiate what was to become his second reign as sultan (698-708/1299-1309).77° 

The document begins by assuring the young sultan of his value to the government and his 
role in preserving order. The document informs al-Nasir Muhammad that control is in his hands, 
particularly over jihdd and the enforcement of the Qur’an and sunna.”°’ Drawing allusion to 
God’s delegation of prophethood to John the Baptist in the Qur’an, as well as the trope that 
authority is hoisted upon the unwilling servant, the ‘ahd instructs al-Nasir Muhammad to take the 
Qur’an in his hand with strength.”°* Elsewhere the document reiterates the delegation with extra 


emphasis on al-Nasir Muhammad’s duty to the caliphate: 


The Commander of the Faithful desires victory to be upheld for monotheism (al-din 
al-hanif) so he has established you in his position and set you forth among the 
peoples of obedience and rebellion [to extend and exact] his generosity and revenge. 
So praise God who returned you to sovereignty [...] and has made you an aid of the 
caliph in [governing] creation. He made you a strong support for the caliph in the 
world and raised you first to the sultanate, second to the caliphate, and of the two 
moons (i.e., the sun and the moon), made you the third.”? 


Despite the prestige of having been “hand-picked” by the caliph himself, the claims laid 


out in the document failed to protect the sultan from a second expulsion by the magnate amirs. 





2203 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:49; idem, Ma athir, 3:43. 

2204 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:58; idem, Ma athir, 3:59-60. 

2205 Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi, A ‘yan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr, ed. Mazin ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mubarak 
(Beirut, 1998), 1:83-4. See also: Van Steenbergen, “Qalawtnid Discourse,” 4-6. 

2206 Al-Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 3:60. 

2207 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:59; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:60-1. 

2208 Ibid. The document references verse 19:12 of the Qur’an, instructing John the Baptist (Yahya ibn 
Zakariyya’) to “take hold of the book with strength,” and poses it to al-Nasir Muhammad as a command for 
the sultan to take the message (Aitab) from the caliph with strength just as John was ordered to hold fast to 
the biblical scripture (Aitab) and prepare himself for accountability on the Day of Judgment. 

2209 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:65; idem, Ma athir, 3:71. 
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During the brief decade of al-Nasir Muhammad’s second sultanate, the caliph al-Hakim passed 
away in 702/1301 and his son Sulayman al-Mustakfi billah inherited the family office. With al- 
Nasir Muhammad expelled to al-Karak in 709/1309, al-Mustakfi had no choice but to recognize 
the sultanate of Baybars al-Jashinkir. In all, two investiture deeds survive from the few months of 


2210 


Baybars’s reign; the first at his initial inauguration and the second, an eleventh hour 


declaration of authority meant to influence the people and composed in the face of al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s triumphal return to Cairo.”?"! 

The first investiture deed for Baybars al-Jashinkir concedes that great authority remains 
invested in the office of the caliph, but necessity urged the selection of another party to carry out 
the obligation of jihad. Careful to ensure that the caliph’s chosen surrogate was indeed worthy of 
the dignity, the document names Baybars al-Jashinkir, “the sultan of Islam and the Muslims, 
master of kings and sultans, victor of the Muhammadan community, reviver of the Abbasid state, 
Abt al-Fath Baybars, Associate of the Commander of the Faithful, [may] God strengthen and 
protect the caliphate through his abiding and [indeed] has done so.””!* The document establishes 
the primacy of jihad, while observing that, incapacitated by crisis, the caliph found himself 
overextended and unable to oversee his commitments, thereby obliged to delegate authority to 


Baybars.”7!3 


The document thus explains delegation of power to the sultan as a necessary reality 
to implement warfare against the caliph’s enemies, whether Mongol battalions or resurgent forces 
loyal to al-Nasir Muhammad. 

With reference to the Qur’an, before beginning the advisory wasiyya section, the 
document describes a number of the sultan’s duties such as fighting the enemies of religion, 
constructing mosques and caring for the dhimmi population.”!* The author then assures 


listeners/readers that the caliph has completed prayers for 


God to make the caliphate an enduring authority in the lineage [of al-‘Abbas], and 
bless Islam and the Muslims with honor by virtue of [the caliph’s] station and lineage 
(hasab wa-nasab), covenanting to the lofty position of the sultan, everything that is 
beyond the throne (sarir) of his caliphate and investing [the sultan] with everything 
invested to [the caliph] from the ordinances (ahkam) of his imamate [...] as well as 





2210 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:128-35; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:68-75. Ibn Taghribirdi claims the initial 
document came from the insha’ of the qadi ‘Ala’ al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir. See: Manhal al-safi wa-al- 
mustawfi ba ‘da al-wafi, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id ‘Ashiir (Cairo, 1984-93), 6:19. 

2211 Ahmad al-Magrizi, Kitab al-sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-muliik, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id 
‘Ashiir (Cairo, 1956-73), 2:1:65-6; Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdt, al-Nujiim al-zahira fi muliik Misr wa-al-Qahira 
(Cairo, 1963-72), 8:263. See also: Boaz Shoshan, Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 52. 

2212 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:130; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:70. 

2213 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:130-1; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:71. 

2214 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:132-3; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:72. 
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everything ascribed to the caliphate of the Commander of the Faithful in the regions 

comprising his imamate.”?! 

On the eve of al-Nasir Muhammad’s final return to Cairo, Baybars al-Jashinkir requested 
a second investiture deed from al-Mustakft emphasizing the illegitimacy of hereditary kingship. 
The resulting document contained a delegation composed in the first person voice of the caliph, 


used likely for its inherent urgency: 


I am pleased with the slave of God Most High, al-Malik al-Muzaffar Rukn al-Din 

[Baybars al-Jashinkir], as my representative in the sovereignty of the Egyptian and 

Syrian territories, I have set him in place of myself in consideration of his religion, 

competence, aptness, and because he has pleased me as leader for the faithful. I 

deposed his predecessor [al-Nasir Muhammad] after I learned that he had stepped 

down from power. I considered this my duty, and the four qadis concurred in favor of 

that. Know — may God have mercy upon you - that kingship is without heir (a/-mulk 

‘aqim), and cannot be inherited from predecessor to successor or from a noble 

ancestor to a peer. I have besought the choice of God most high, and appointed al- 

Malik al-Muzaffar as governor over you. Whoever obeys him, obeys me; and 

whoever disobeys him, disobeys me; and whoever disobeys me, disobeys my cousin 

Abi al-Qasim [i.e. Muhammad] (God’s peace and blessings upon him).”?!° 

Despite the public involvement of al-Mustakfi, popular demand for the return of al-Nasir 
Muhammad outweighed even the orders of the caliph and Baybars al-Jashinkir was briefly exiled 
and then executed. After al-Nasir Muhammad’s final reign concluded with his death in 741/1341, 
a coterie of his amirs shortly installed his son Abt Bakr (741-2/1341) in the name of al- 
Mustakfi’s heir, the caliph Ahmad al-Hakim I. Abt Bakr’s investiture deed, succinct in its 
delegation, merely marks the transfer of power “from one powerful one (the caliph) to another 
(the sultan).”??!” 

The final document from the Bahri period is an ‘ahd for Abt Bakr’s brother, the 
Qalawunid sultan Ahmad in 742-3/1342. The document begins with reference to verse 31:20 of 
the Qur’an and God’s perfected blessings upon mankind and bestowal of control in the skies and 
on the earth.??'’ Unlike previous documents, there is no use of the caliph as an intermediary 
between God and mankind and it instead implies that God grants sovereignty and renews the 


bay‘a on the necks of the nations.””! Without mention of the Abbasid caliph, the investiture 





2215 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:132; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:72. 

2216 Al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 2:1:65-6; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 8:263. 

2217 Al-Shuja‘l, Ta ’rikh, 1:127-8. 

2218 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:427; idem, Ma’athir, 3:266. For an abridged copy of the oath sworn to al- 
Nasir Ahmad by the notable amirs of the time, see: al-Shuja‘l, Ta ’rikh, 1:197-9. 

2219 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:428; idem, Ma’athir, 3:268. In 742/1342 rival amirs ousted Qawsiin and 
invited Ahmad to Cairo to assume the sultanate. The document reflects the point of view of the amirs, 
unhappy with Qawsitin’s dominance and rule through the puppet sultan al-Ashraf Kujuk. The document 
accuses Qawsiin of wanton destruction during his stewardship and of “wrongly assuming that God selected 
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document of sultan Ahmad emphasizes the importance of the mubdaya‘a (presumably between the 


sultan and the people) and references other signs of sovereignty such as consent of the notables, 


mention in the Friday sermons and on the coinage.” 


Three sultanic investiture deeds from the Burji period uphold many of the themes and 
rhetoric discussed above, as well as similar clauses of delegation. Examples include the 815/1412 
investiture deed for al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh in the name of the caliph al-Musta‘In composed by the 
sahib diwan al-insha’, Nasir al-Din Muhammad al-Barizi al-Hamawi (d. 823/1420),”! as well as 
documents for the sultans al-Zahir Tatar and al-Ashraf Barsbay in the name of that caliph’s 
brother and successor, Dawud al-Mu‘tadid II (r. 816-45/1414-41), composed by Abi Bakr ibn 
“Alt ibn Hija al-Hamawi al-Azrart. 

Although al-Musta‘In had received the sultanate after the death of Faraj in 815/1412, he 
relinquished it unhappily to Shaykh. The investiture document for Shaykh cited al-Musta‘in as 
the Commander of the Faithful and caliph of the age who bestowed powers on the new sultan. 
The religious establishment had attested to the document to appease Shaykh.”””” Composed by 


Shaykh’s close confidant and Aatib al-sirr, al-Barizi, the ‘ahd enshrines the formal acclamation 


him to inherit the earth.” See: P. M. Holt, The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the Eleventh 
Century to 1517 (London: Longman, 1986), 121-2; Amalia Levanoni, A Turning Point in Mamluk History: 
The Third Reign of al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawin (1310-1341) (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 81-5; Jo Van 
Steenbergen, “The Amir Qawsitn, Statesman or Courtier? (720-741 AH/1320-1340 AD),” in Egypt and 
Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, Vol. 3, Proceedings of the 6", 7th and 8th International 
Colloquium organized at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven in May 1997, 1998 and 1999, ed. U. 
Vermeulen and J. Van Steenbergen (Leuven: Peeters, 2001), 449-466; idem, Order Out of Chaos: 
Patronage, Conflict and Mamluk Socio-Political Culture, 1341-1382 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 103-4, 116, 
124, 130. 

2220 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:430; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:273. By the mid-fourteenth century, consent among 
the Cairo amirs carried significant legitimacy on par with delegation from the Abbasid caliph. See: Holt, 
“Position and Power,” 248; Amalia Levanoni, “The Mamluk Conception of the Sultanate,” Jnternational 
Journal of Middle East Studies 26, no. 3 (1994): 383; Van Steenbergen, Order Out of Chaos, 24. 

2221 Shaykh appointed Nasir al-Din Muhammad al-Barizi as katib al-sirr in Ramadan 815/December 1412 
to replace Fath Allah. See: Ahmad ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant, Inba’ al-ghumr bi-abna’ al-‘umr, ed. Hasan 
Habashi (Cairo, 1969-98), 2:519. For al-Barizi’s biographical information, see: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 
14:161-2; Muhammad al-Sakhawi, a/l-Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn al-tasi ‘ (Cairo, 1934-6), 9:137-8. On al- 
Barizi as an agent loyal to Shaykh’s interests during the sultanate and deposition of al-Musta‘in, see: R. 
Kevin Jaques, Authority, Conflict, and the Transmission of Diversity in Medieval Islamic Law (Leiden: 
Brill, 2006), 94-7. The role of the Bant al-Barizi family -- civilian elites from Hama who dominated the 
Shafi‘ qadiship for 120 years beginning in the late fourteenth/early fifteenth century and went on to wield 
influence as bureaucrats in Cairo -- has attracted some scholarly interest. See: Bernadette Martel- 
Thoumian, Les civils et l’administration dans I’état militaire Mamluk: (IXe/XVe siécle) (Damacus: Institut 
francais de Damas, 1991), 249-66; Konrad Hirschler, “The Formation of the Civilian Elite in the Syrian 
Province: The Case of Ayyubid and Early Mamluk Hamah,” Mamluk Studies Review 12, no. 2 (2008): 106- 
8, 124-9. 

2222 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:121. Indeed, al-Qalqashandi’s didactic preface to the document overlooks the 
brief sultanate of al-Musta‘tn, instead writing that Shaykh came to power on the death of al-Nasir Faraj 
after resolving a brief contest for the sultanate with a rival amir (i.e. Nawruz). 
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by elite amirs, qadis, and ‘ulama’, along with the masses, which precedes its tafwid clause of 


delegation: 


The caliph, may God strengthen religion through him, with baraka gathered 
auspiciously (in his right hand), rallied the totality of Islam and the Muslims, uniting 

[them] on the delegation of authority amongst them and upon the holder of their 
contract, the one responsible for the noble sultanate and the grand imamate; to you - 

may God make your sultanate last forever and subordinate the age to you, with the 

angels as your helpers. The caliph, having sought the best of outcomes [from God] 
(istikhara Allah) sets forth this investiture (taqlid) and that which is deemed noble 
sunna.?> 

Elsewhere al-Barizi addresses justice and enjoining the good, while informing the new 


sultan that the Abbasid caliph 


covenants to you all that which is beyond the throne of his caliphate, and in 

everything associated with the ordinances (ahkam) of his imamate. Thus he invests 

you both in east and west, near and far, land and sea, over smooth and rough terrain, 

and in all of his sovereignty, lands and henceforth all that which God opens for him 

by your hand. [It is] a total delegation, a complete investiture, a finished contract and 

general ascription. [...] It is founded upon Godly piety (tagwa) and God’s 

pleasure.??74 

That delegations of authority were often in reality forced upon the caliph is nowhere 
more evident than the delegation to Shaykh by the reluctant caliph who gave up the sultanate and 
was ultimately forced to abandon the Cairo caliphate in favor of his brother al-Mu‘tadid II. 
Among the first to receive an investiture document in the name of the latter was al-Zahir Tatar. 

After having been “selected” by the caliph, “the sultan thus became the protector (wali) 
of this uwmma and God aided him in that which he took over and allowed him to fulfill the 
conditions of the ‘ahd and the bay‘a, may God make his sovereignty (mulk) last forever.”??> A 
clearer delegation follows with the recognition that the Commander of the Faithful delegates to 
Tatar everything God had entrusted to his office including responsibility over lands and 
worshippers, and then assigned to the sultan everything both “in his hand and beyond his throne,” 
to which the chief qadis testified and advanced him to the imamate, upon the completion of 


which, the Muslims shouted “God is great’”’!”**° The document then affirms that the caliph has 


accepted the legal conditions which oversaw the assignment of authority to Tatar, and declares 


2223 Thid., 10:123-4. 

2224 Thid., 10:124-5. See also: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujam, 13:205-7. 

2225 Abii Bakr ibn Hijja, Kitab gahwat al-insha’, ed. Rudolf Vesely (Beirut, 2005), 338. 
2226 Thid., 339. 
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that God is merciful upon the one who takes the caliph’s place and enables his enjoyment of 
widespread support.?””’ 

The final investiture deed, for the sultan Barsbay, dates to 825/1422 and is preserved in 
the insha’ collection of Ibn Hijja. The tafwid clause goes beyond a commonplace caliphal 
delegation, employing the familiar trope that Barsbay, reluctant to assume leadership, had to be 
forced by al-Mu‘tadid’s demand that he take power. The delegation for Barsbay is noteworthy in 


its attempt to trace the theoretical sources of caliphal authority: 


Our master the caliph urged that which was incumbent upon him from his obligations 
to God and cast the staff of his selection (‘asan ikhtiyarihi), and discerned the choice 
of God (khirat Allah) in the delegation of the affairs of the Muslims to [Barsbay], 
honored him thusly, but he refused, so the imams of religion made a fatwa forbidding 
him to abstain from [taking care of] the interests of the Muslims. [...] So when the 
breezes of assent blew and veils lifted from the countenance of delegation, the 
lightning which accompanies dazzling guidance shimmered for our master the caliph 
and he delegated to our master the aforementioned sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf that 
which God had entrusted to [the caliph] from the affairs of the Muslims, a divine 
designation appointing its order (isndd) to him and enforcing its obligation, and 
confirming the validity of this order with the chief qadis of Islam and they ruled upon 
it with reason. Thus [Barsbay] was put forth for the imamate, and the Muslims 
became aware that he was the imam of every mihrab and they said “God is 
great!””2228 


Barsbay’s tafwid concludes with the observation that in his bestowal of authority to the 
sultan, the caliph has strengthened every aspect of faith. As in earlier documents, the caliph 
delegates everything beyond his throne (i.e. the caliphate itself) to Barsbay, thereby honoring the 
sultanate through his wide-encompassing authority, now legally and publicly wielded by the 
Mamluk sultan.”””? 

Finally, it is worth comparing the caliphal delegations of power made to the sultans 
above with one made to a religious scholar. A document dated 9 Safar 902/17 October 1496, 
allegedly composed by the caliph al-Mutawakkil II, delegated full powers over the judiciary to 
the Muslim scholar Jalal al-Din al-Suyitt based solely on caliphal authority. Al-Suytti, well- 
acquainted with the many caliphal and sultanic investiture deeds that appear in his historical 
works, encouraged the caliph to name him grand qadi (gadi kabir) and likely participated in the 
composition of the document. The delegation resembles al-Mustansir’s full delegation of power 
to Baybars over all the Muslim lands and those yet to be “opened” from infidel control in 


659/1261 as well as al-Hakim’s “total” delegation of power to Qalawtn in 678/1279: 


2227 Thid., 340. 
2228 Thid., 370. 
2229 Thid. 
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[The caliph al-Mutawakkil II] delegates to [al-Suyttt] rule and judgment over Egypt 

and the rest of the noble Islamic lands, east and west, and that which God opens for 

the Muslims from the lands of unbelief; a general and absolute delegation (tafwidan 

‘amman mutlaqan) without condition or exception. The Commander of the Faithful - 

- may God prolong his honor -- delegated to the shaykh al-Islam Shaykh Jalal al-Din 

supervisory (al-nazar) over the affairs of the qadis, so that he may appoint those 

among them who are righteous, and depose those who are not. In this, the 

Commander of the Faithful - may God bring glory to his reign - models his ancestor 

the Commander of the Faithful Hartin al-Rashid billah [who delegated similar 

authority] to the great imam al-Layth bin Sa‘d. May God renew His baraka upon the 

Commander of the Faithful and the rest of the Muslims.?77° 

There is no question that the sultans, delegated with the powers and authority of the 
Abbasid caliphate, are the true gravitational center of these documents. The investiture deed itself 
became an important symbol in Mamluk ceremonial, as it enshrined the caliph’s transfer of 
authority to the sultan, thereby energizing the Mamluk polity as a classical Islamic state and the 
true heir of the Baghdad Abbasid caliphate. As such, the regime in Cairo upheld the norms of the 
holy law and preserved the integrity of the community’s pledge to God and the Prophet.””*! 
Preserving the unity of their subjects against outside enemies was important to the Mamluk 
program, to which the residual power and symbolic authority of the Abbasid caliphate was 


central. 


II. Caliphal Succession Contracts (‘ahd or ‘aqd wali al-‘ahd) 

In the context of succession documents, the term ‘ahd (which proves quite versatile), 
refers to the contract between the Abbasid caliph and his designated successor. Al-Qalqashandi 
considered many such documents preserved in the Subh as formal appointments.” It is no 
coincidence that the term ‘ahd was used to denote both the document enshrining the caliphal 
delegation to the sultan, as well as the caliph’s selection of his own successor to the caliphate, as 
the ‘uhid were reserved to refer to contracts of appointment for the highest office holders in the 
Mamluk sultanate.??°? 


Dominique Sourdel traced the origin of the caliphal practice of leaving a written 


designation for the presumptive heir to the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (65- 


2230 “Abd al-Qadir al-Shadhilt, Bahjat al-‘abidin bi-tarjamat Hafiz al-‘Asr Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti 
(Damascus, 1998), 173. See also: Elizabeth M. Sartain, Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti: Biography and Background 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 92-3. 

2231 T ey, “Symbiotic Relations,” 10-4. 

2232 Bidrkman, “Diplomatic. 

2233 Thid. 
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86/685-705).”** As a title, wali al-‘ahd referred to the successor of a caliph or other ruler by 
virtue of a contract which had been concluded between the heir, his delegator, and the 
community.””*> In the classical caliphate, the contract which named the caliph’s successor took 
precedence even over the bay‘a ceremony, and in many cases early caliphs listed more than one 
heir. As they had in the previous epoch, heirs to the caliphate in the Mamluk period tended to be 
sons of the reigning caliph, though there was no formalized means of succession and nothing 
barred brothers or cousins from assuming the caliphal dignity.””*° Position as heir to the caliphate 
was not without prestige and al-Qalqashandt lists several honorifics associated with the title of the 
wali al-‘ahd, such as “noble excellence” (al-jdnib al-sharif),*" the “exalted master” (al-sayyid 


al-jalil) and the “armory of religion” (dhakhirat al-din).?** A caliph’s selection was often ratified 


by a council of the regime’s notables including the sultan, gadis, and important amirs.””°? 


The present investigation benefits from the fifth chapter (maqala) of the Subh al-a’sha, 
that concerns documents of appointment for public offices (wildyat) and includes al- 


Qalqashandi’s discussion of the theoretical position of the bay‘a, in which the author discusses 


2234 Sourdel, “Khaltfah.” 

2235 Authorities made little attempt to disguise the caliphate’s true hereditary nature and while earlier jurists 
had stipulated that the electoral community be comprised of scholars and mujtahids, it was more often the 
case that only the inner circle of Mamluk military elite and token members of the religious class were on 
hand to ratify caliphal succession. See: Crone, God’s Rule, 227-8. 

2236 Sourdel, “Khalifah.” In the Mamluk period, however, a nearly equal number of Abbasid sons inherited 
the caliphate from their fathers as brothers bequeathed it to one another. The most notable period (808- 
859/1406-55) began in the early fifteenth century when the caliphate passed between five brothers, all sons 
of al-Mutawakkil I: al-Musta‘tn, al-Mu‘tadid II, al-Mustakft II, al-Qa’im, and al-Mustanjid. In the event 
that the caliph failed to leave a successor, the matter fell to the amirs to name a candidate from the Abbasid 
house, usually the most senior member. On succession practices among the Abbasids of Cairo, see: 
Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 17-20; Muhammad Jamal al-Din Surtr, Dawlat Bani Qalawiin fi Misr: al- 
hala al-siyasiyya wa-al-igtisadiyya fi ‘ahdiha bi-wajhin khass (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabt, 1947), 85; 
Ibrahim ‘Alt Tarkhan, Misr fi ‘asr dawlat al-mamalik al-jarakisa (Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda, 1960), 54, 58. 
Our greatest resource on Abbasid succession practices in the later Mamluk period is Ibn Ilyas, who 
demonstrated that caliphal succession was closely observed by Mamluk society. Even sultans such as al- 
Nasir Muhammad IV and Qansth al-Ghawri apparently had their own ideas on how Abbasid succession 
ought to work. See: Muhammad ibn Ilyas, Bada‘ al-zuhar fi waqa i‘ al-duhur, ed. Muhammad Mustafa 
(Cairo, 1982-4), 3:380, 4:139-40, 323-4. On caliphal succession more generally, see: ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Khaldiin, Mugaddimat Ibn Khaldin (Beirut: Dar al-Arqam, 2001), 242-50; W. Montgomery Watt, Islamic 
Political Thought: The Basic Concepts (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1968), 35-40; Crone, 
God’s Rule, 226-8. 

2237 On the various uses of janib or jandb to refer to the “nobility” of the heir to the caliphate (as well as 
others), see: Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, al-Ta ‘rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif, ed. Samir al-Droubi (Karak, 1992), 
15-8; ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Kitab tathqif al-ta rif bi-al-mustalah al-sharif, ed. Rudolf Vesely 
(Cairo, 1987), 8, 187-9; Broadbridge, “Diplomatic Conventions,” 108. 

2238 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:123, 9:263. 

2239 Tn some instances when the caliph left no heir, it became the prerogative of the sultan or the ruling 
amirs to name the next caliph from the pool of Abbasid candidates. See: Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 19; 
Tarkhan, Misr, 54; Sartain, A/-Suyuti, 12. 
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popular motifs used in the standardization of caliphal bay‘a documents.’ Based on intimate 
knowledge of classical investiture deeds and caliphal documents from his own period, al- 
Qalqashandi instructs aspiring chancery secretaries to use the full name of the caliph, discuss the 
circumstances which led to the bay‘a ceremony, discuss the nobility and necessity of the office, 
praise the candidate and mention his suitability for office above and beyond all contemporaries, 
mention that the choice had been made by the electoral community and witnessed by important 
officials, and last of all, affirm that the candidate had accepted the contract freely without rival 
claimants. All that ensured that the new imam would be rightfully owed the trust and obedience 
of the entire community. Al-Qalqashandi went on to advise future scribes-in-training that 
condolences should be offered if the previous caliph died, and that removal of an incumbent 
imam was unlawful without good reason. Finally, there must be mention of the reigning sultan 
performing the bay ‘a, as well as prominent notables in attendance, as well as the great quality of 
the oath itself.74! These requirements suggest that many of the documents were unique 
reflections of specific historical circumstances. In what remains of the current chapter, we will 
see that many Mamluk period chancery clerks indeed strove to include these points in their 


rhetoric on the bay ‘a and the caliphate. 


A. Succession and Perpetuation of the Abbasid Caliphate 

Caliphal succession contracts, by their nature relating to the perpetuation of the Abbasid 
caliphate, demonstrate the socio-political importance attached to the institution. The idea of 
preserving and strengthening the succession was crucial to the scribal secretaries who took pains 
to assure their listeners/readers that the latest caliphal succession had been legal (shart ‘), sound 
(sahth), and explicitly the product of an outgoing caliph’s willful participation.” In reality, 
however, the Mamluk court discussed suitable successors when an incumbent caliph was thought 


to be near death and gave special consideration to an Abbasid candidate who had been previously 





2240 For an overview of the fifth maqdla, see: Subh, 1:24-6. For al-Qalqashandi’s discussion of the historical 
bay‘a see: Subh, 9:273-347. See also al-‘Umart and Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh’s earlier discussion on the 
mandatory nature of caliphal bay‘a: Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Tathqif, 138-40. On popular motifs used in bay ‘a 
documents see: Subh, 9:276-9. For al-Qalgashandi’s description of fourteenth century investiture 
ceremonies involving the Abbasid caliphate, see: Subh, 3:276-7. For Mamluk bay ‘a ceremonies and oaths 
of allegiance, see: al-‘Umart, Ta ‘rif, 209-15; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 13:216-20. 

2241 Urbain Vermeulen, “La bay ‘a califale dans le Subh d’al-QalqaSandi: L’ aspect théorique,” in Egypt and 
Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, Vol. 2, Proceedings of the 4th and Sth International 
Colloquium organized at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven in May 1995 and 1996, ed. U. Vermeulen and 
D. de Smet (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 297-300. 

2242 Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, Husn al-muhddara fi ta’rikh Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1967-8), 2:64-5, 66. For 
a broader anthropological discussion of various types of succession, see: Succession to High Office, 
Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology, ed. Jack Goody (Cambridge: Cambridge Univeristy Press, 
1966), 1-56. 
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named successor in an ‘ahd, but the final decision on caliphal succession remained in the hands 
of the sultan.” 

The first such contract issued for a Cairo caliph is attributed to al-Hakim bi-amr Allah 
and composed for his heir Sulayman al-Mustakfi in late Jumada I 701/January 1302.?*44 The 
document, if it is authentic, attests to al-Mustakfi’s aptitude and fitness for office, claiming that 
the soundness of the contract led to the divine gathering of Islamic authority for bestowal upon 
the new caliph coupled with the powerful baraka of his noble ancestors to assist with imposing 
restraint on tyrants.?**° By praising al-Hakim as “cousin of the master of the prophets” and 
“carrier of God’s mercy, strength, and his own virtuous life example (Ausn siratihi) to the gardens 
of paradise,” the document attempts to vouchsafe the caliphal succession based on the idea that 
the caliph and his son, in their knowledge and demeanor, were students who sat at the feet of the 
prophets, companions, and rightly guided caliphs.?“° 

When time came for al-Mustakfi to name his own successor in the 730/1330s, he initially 
chose his son Baraka al-Mustawthiq, named in a partial, perhaps model wali al-‘ahd document 
preserved by al-Qalqashandi.*” The hamdala begins by indicating God’s interest in supporting 
the Abbasid caliphate by consistently supplying it with the best fathers and sons, and ensuring 
that its abiding authority remained in the lineage.?*4* God’s protection and preservation of the 
caliphal succession is considered evident even in ominous times, as certain as “light comes from 
darkness.”??” 

Events in the wake of al-Mustakfi’s 740/1340 death in exile in Upper Egypt gave rise to 
one of the most striking and revealing Abbasid documents from the early Mamluk period. After 
the unpopular caliphate of al-Wathiq billah, a caliph purportedly chosen by al-Nasir Muhammad 
as a calculated snub to the ‘ahd contract concluded by the caliph al-Mustakfi, the ‘ulamda’ 
ultimately secured the succession of the latter’s selected heir, al-Hakim II. It was not until al- 
Hakim II came to Cairo to receive welcome at court by the circle of amirs protecting the young 


sultan Abi Bakr, that the chancery secretary Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umart, a vociferous advocate for 





N 


243 * Abd al-Mun‘im Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamalik wa-rusimuhum fi Misr: dirdsa shamila lil- 


nuzum al-siyasiyya (Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjli al-Misriyya, 1979), 1:39; Sartain, A/-Suyiti, 1:12. 

2244 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:67. It is difficult to ascertain the authenticity of this document given that I have not 
found it in any source earlier than al-Suyiti, who has reproduced it nearly two centuries after its alleged 
composition. 

2245 Thid., 2:64-5. 

2246 Thid., 2:65. 

2247 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:389-90; idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:337-8. 

248 Thid., 9:389; idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:337. 

2249 Thid. 
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the ouster of al-Wathiq, composed a new and highly celebratory deed of appointment.””° A joyful 
vindication that the caliphate had resumed and the harmony of the universe restored, this 
document reflects the ways in which a courtier and chief of the chancery, delighted to be rid of a 
court pariah, envisaged the caliphate through a lens of unbridled idealism. 

Al-‘Umari who had himself toiled to rehabilitate the tarnished reputation of al-Mustakfi 
and his family at court and in the contract for the son, and in his mind “rightful heir,” wrote that 
God had selected the late caliph as an honored servant, relocated him to Cairo from Baghdad,””*! 


and rewarded him for an exemplary life by placing him amongst excellent company and 


recipients of divine favor such as prophets, trustworthy companions, martyrs, and the pious.” 


Later succession documents justified a caliph’s selection of his son based on the 
candidate’s hypothetical fulfillment of the classical requirements of the imamate: knowledge of 
religion, probity, generosity, good intentions, and a general suitability for office, as was the case 
when the caliph al-Mu‘tadid I named his son al-Mutawakkil heir in 763/1362. The author of the 


document establishes that the caliphal transfer has been concluded in accordance with shari‘a, 


praying that God champion and support the holy law through Islamic authority.?*™ 


In a document dating to roughly 800/1397-8, several years before his death, al- 
Mutawakkil bestowed the caliphate upon his son al-Musta‘in and thus “established through [his 
son] the well-spring (‘ayn) of the Abbasid caliphate as he had done with his father [before 
him].’”?>* Through the affirmation of his son’s qualities the document preserves the legality of the 
succession and defends the Abbasid legacy. We are told that the caliph al-Mutawakkil chose his 
son al-Musta‘in because he had suitable characteristics for the caliphate and that it was his mercy 


to the community that such a young man, in truth the only acceptable candidate, became 


designated as the heir apparent.?*°> 


2250 Numerous discrepancies persist among versions of the document preserved by al-Qalqashandi’s Subh 
(9:320-31) and a later version copied and edited by al-Suyati both in his Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’ (392-9) and in 
the Husn al-muhadara (2:70-9). In my translations of excerpts from the document, I have attempted fidelity 
to the Subh version which appears to be fuller and closer to the time of the original composition (al- 
Qalqashandi himself having been a close associate and student of the composer, al-‘Umart), while also 
noting al-Suyuti’s divergences wherever interesting or appropriate. 

2251 Al-Mustakfi was in fact born in Cairo according to most Mamluk sources. See: al-Dhahabti, Ta ’rikh al- 
Islam, 53:375-6; Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi, Kitab al-wafi bi-al-wafayat (Wiesbaden, 1972), 15:349; idem, 
A ‘yan, 2:419; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:416. 

2252 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:322-3; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 394. This “collection” of praiseworthy 
people may be a reference to the hadith in which Muhammad, while standing on Mount Uhud with Abt 
Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, experienced a tremor beneath his feet and exclaimed, “Be still, O Uhud, for 
upon you there is a prophet, a truthful one (a/-siddiq), and two martyrs.” See: Sahih Bukhari, 5:57:24. 

2253 Al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:83. 

2254 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:370; idem, Ma’athir, 3:340-1. The Arabic word ‘ayn can also be translated as 
“soul” or “eye.” 

2255 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:374; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:347. 
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After al-Musta‘in’s acceptance of the family office and implied entry into the pantheon of 
his excellent ancestors, the document attests to the strength of the succession by likening the 
caliphs to the prophets and employing the leitmotif of equating Abbasid descent to a tree of the 
best roots developing into fine branches bearing great quantities of fruit. Al-Musta‘tn, as 
incoming caliph who has absorbed all the goodness and knowledge of his father, is described as 
having been “created with [his father’s] noble temperament, benevolent ethics (akhlaquhu al- 
karima), and having obtained the caliph’s good manners which nourished him in the cradle (fi 
mahdihi).”° He took from the good tools (Ausn al-adawat) which had been transmitted from his 
father and grandfather, from that which was happily imprinted in his polished mind, engraved in 
his intellect and from the time of his childhood, intermingled within his blood and flesh, until 
they became second nature. His behavior will remain to pass [among society] for some time, for 
he has a natural instinct (a/l-gharizi) both original and determined (aslan thabitan), and as such 
his roots are strong and from them grows a [strong] branch. Nevertheless, the [incumbent] caliph 
continues to advise him [for the sake of] baraka, and explains to him [those things] which, God 
willing, he should be holding fast to. When a man is commanded to enjoin good, it is desirable, 
and a man must advise his son, as God Most High has said (in Qur’an, 2:132), “Abraham gave 
instruction to his sons and so did Jacob.””?5” 

Finding the succession unchallenged, the caliph repeatedly prayed to God for the best 
outcome (istikhara) and reached the epiphany that the only satisfactory recourse was to name his 
son to the caliphate. Al-Mutawakkil thus named al-Musta‘tn his successor over the umma and 
invested him with the holy caliphate “in the fashion of the past caliphs and the basis of his 
predecessors among the rightly-guided imams and delegated to him that which he had of its 
ordinances and requirements, foundations, and nobilities, from covenant and decree (‘ahd wa- 
wasaya), deposition and delegation.”?”°* 

To further strengthen the legitimacy of the succession and to provide rationale for 
keeping the caliphate within a select household, the document reasons that growing up in the 
household of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, who had “directed the face of the caliphate to its gibla,” 
made the young al-Musta‘in the supreme choice for the office. Indeed, the Abbasid prince had 
been “suckled at the breast of the caliphate and reared in her chambers; prophecy [mandated that] 
he belonged to her and thus she pressed him to her bosom; and why should she not cling to his 


beauty, hang from the trails of his robe, and covet nearness to him, loving him excessively, 


2256 Mahd in this context can refer to a child’s cradle, or more generally, to childhood or the period of 
princely rearment. 

2257 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:375; idem, Ma athir, 3:349-50. 

2258 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:374; idem, Ma athir, 3:348-9. 
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inclining towards his sociability and tempting him, sufficient as he was for all of her 
conditions??? 

The implication is that the caliphate, described here poetically as a living, motherly, 
sentient being, chose al-Musta‘tn, even longing for him to “give the khutba,’ a metaphor 
describing the caliph’s traditional ascent to the minbar. The author appears to appreciate that 
“caliphate” was a concept that went far beyond the man given the office. It also embodied the 
roles of the sultanate, the judiciary, and the hierarchy of amirs, with the ensemble depicted as a 
single free entity, guided by divine justice, self-aware, and eternally coveting the best man to 
occupy its office.” This further emphasizes the point that many in the Mamluk court saw the 
caliphate and the man who held it as different entities -- one charged with the defense and upkeep 
of the other. 

Defending the integrity of the succession proved equally important in several later 
documents that linked mismanagement of the caliphate to social chaos. Some forty-five years 
later, when al-Musta‘in’s brother and successor the caliph al-Mu‘tadid II left the caliphate to their 
brother al-Mustakfi II in 845/1441, the succession document proclaimed that, if care of the 
government had been left to anyone else, trouble would have unavoidably fallen upon the 
electoral community (ahl al-hall wa-al-‘aqd).”*°! Thus in his final act of defending the caliphate 
by selecting the best successor, al-Mu‘tadid II chose with alacrity to spare the Mamluk 
government the burden of having to choose a caliph. The document informs us that his selection 
of al-Mustakfi II left his mind at ease knowing that one worthy of advising the sultan and his 
circle, would assume office. While unanimous consent among the umma was perhaps gratuitous, 
those privy to the decision ought to encourage others to support it.”7° 

In the case of succession documents written for the incoming caliph and attributed to his 
outgoing predecessor, one would rightly expect the documents in question to contain florid praise 
for both the Abbasid family and their position in Mamluk society. Like the investiture deeds for 
the sultans, ‘ahd documents for the caliphal succession emphasized the major themes of 
protecting Islam and Muslims and upholding the shari‘a.””° Focused on the incumbent caliph, his 
successor, and occasionally the sultan who protected them, caliphal succession deeds of the 


Mamluk period centered on the figure of the Commander of the Faithful, his investiture in the 


2259 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:373; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:346. 

2260 Thid. 

2261 Al-Suyuti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 409. 

2262 Thid., 410. 

2263 Mamluk ideology was partially based on the defense of Muslim society (which included the caliphate) 
against Mongols and Crusaders. Notions of protection formed a key part of the Mamluk legitimating 
ideology examined by Anne Broadbridge. See: Kingship and Ideology, 15-6. 
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capital, the legacy of his position, his ties to natural order, and sought to define his theoretical 
place in the hierarchy of contemporary society. The documents demonstrated, in the context of 
Mamluk ceremonial, that the caliphate continued to be properly upheld and its integrity preserved 
under Mamluk supervision. While the hamdala and tafwid closely resembled those of sultanic 
investiture deeds, the caliphal succession documents ventured to present an unbroken Abbasid 


caliphate steeped in tradition and closely watched by various sectors of Mamluk society. 


III. Other Documents Alluding to Caliphal Authority 

Mamluk chancery workers treated Abbasid authority with the same ceremonial reverence 
in letters pertaining to domestic affairs and in issues involving relatively distant clients, as they 
did in affairs of (caliphal or sultanic) succession. A letter, issued in 708/1308-9 by the Mamluk 
chancery to the Rasulid leader al-Mu’ayyad Hizabr al-Din Dawid (696-721/1296-1321) in the 
name of the caliph al-Mustakfi sought to reprimand the ruler of Yemen and remind him of 
Cairo’s hegemony.” In all likelihood the letter, though written in the caliph’s voice, was largely 
the product of a chancery team urged by al-Nasir Muhammad, who, as Urbain Vermeulen 
suggests, was perhaps anxious to exert authority in a theatre that had escaped the attentions of his 
magnates Salar and Baybars al-Jashinkir.”” 

Quickly establishing that he had invested the Mamluk sultan with authority, the caliph, in 
the document, declared that success in the world and interests of the afterlife were elevated by 
caliphal delegation that enabled the sultan to publicize the traditional symbols of Islamic 
sovereignty such as minting coins and naming the caliph and sultan in the Ahutba.”” The caliph 
claims to have chosen the sultan because of his familiarity with the Muslim provinces and expert 


2267 


fiscal management of the empire.**°’ Indeed, the Rasulid court is made aware that it is al-Nasir 


Muhammad who is “the best guide and organizer of the lands,” with whom true power and the 
interests of the empire reside.” 
The Subh also preserves a Shawwal 813/February 1411 investiture deed in the name of 


the Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘in presented in Damascus to representatives of the sultan of Gujarat, 





2264 Baybars al-Mansiiri, Zubda, 396-9; al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:152-8; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:421-6; idem, 
Ma ‘athir, 3:256-64. For Ibn Fadlallah al-Umart’s scribal advice on how to address letters to Yemen (which 
includes a template document addressed to al-Mu’ayyad Dawid) see: Ta ‘rif, 27, 102-3. 

2265 According to Vermeulen, it is possible that al-Nasir Muhammad, having been stripped of power by 
Salar and Baybars al- Jashinkir, wished to exert independent rule in Yemen (a place which had not been 
closely controlled by the amirs) and appealed to caliphal authority in that land. The letter provides us with 
an understanding of how the sultan (or perhaps his chancery) understood his own access to the Abbasid 
caliphate. See: “Une lettre du Calife,” 365, 370-1. 

2266 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:152; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:422; idem, Ma athir, 3:258. 

2267 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:154; al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 6:423; idem, Ma athir, 3:259-60. 

2268 Thid. 
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Muzaffar Shah (810-4/1407-11).??° The document provides a view into the delegation of caliphal 
authority to non-Mamluk rulers. Like the earlier delegation to Qalawtn by al-Hakim, the transfer 
of power concluded for the sultan of Delhi by al-Musta‘tn is “full, total, and complete” in all 
remaining lands of India along with its regions, ports, lands and armies, in all matters of its 
subjects, patrons, lesser rulers, governors, and qadis far and wide. The document states that the 
‘ahd is covenanted through the caliph al-Musta‘in, God’s slave and cousin of the Prophet.”””° 

At least two documents invoke the caliphate in domestic affairs unrelated to sultanic 
investiture. The first involves the caliphal authority of al-Hakim II in a dispute over the use of 
crossbows (rumat al-bunduq) in Syria in the 740/1340s. The petition appears in a section of the 
fourth chapter of the Subh on correspondence and letters (al-mukatabat) with various members of 
the civilian and military personnel that present the proper etiquette illustrating how petitioners 
must address the reigning rulers of Egypt.?”’! The document, apparently composed by al-‘Umari, 
cites a continuing use of crossbows despite an earlier writ demanding that they be abolished in the 
name of the caliph.” 

The petition, according to protocol, blesses the Mamluk chancery with a number of 
epithets including imami and hakimi. This indicates that documents depending on the authority of 
the Abbasid caliph must emanate from the “noble diwdn,” thereby making the chancery a formal 


extension of the caliph’s authority.”?” It also addresses the failure of a certain Nasir al-Din ibn al- 





2269 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:129-34 (see also: Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 428-34). By the early fifteenth 
century, Mamluk investiture deeds involving the Abbasid caliphate were routinely issued to sultans in 
Delhi. Al-Qalqashandt makes note of the document’s rarity, describing it as the only surviving investiture 
deed issued by a Cairo caliph to a foreign king. On Abbasid investiture deeds issued to the rulers of India 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, see: Blain H. Auer, Symbols of Authority in Medieval Islam: 
History, Religion and Muslim Legitimacy in the Delhi Sultanate (London: I. B. Tauris, 2012), 108-16; 
Yasir ‘Abd al-Jawad al-Mashhadant, al- ‘Alaqat al-Misriyya-al-Hindiyya fi al-‘asr al-mamluki: dirasa fi al- 
jJawanib al-siydsiyya wa-al-hadariyya (Egypt: al-Maktab al-‘Arabt lil-Ma‘arif, 2015), 46-56. 

2270 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:129. 

227! Tbid., 7:119-34. On the processing of petitions by the katib al-sirr and the mazdlim court, see: Nielsen, 
Secular Justice in an Islamic State, 63-73. 

2272 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 7:130-4; idem, Ma’athir, 3:324-31. The precise reasons for the crossbow ban in 
Damascus are unclear, though it is helpful to recall pope Innocent II’s 1163 ban on the weapon in Europe. 
Fearing that the crossbow made it easy for lay people or peasants to kill fully armored knights, the pope 
denounced use of the weapon by Christians against their co-religionists. The Mamluk military class, unlike 
European nobility, received training in the use of composite bows, as well as lances and swords. 
Nevertheless, rogue amirs in Syria or bands of peasants using crossbows would have raised concerns for 
the ruling regime based in Cairo. I thank Adam Ali for this observation. 

2273 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 7:130; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:324. In the early thirteenth century, the government of 
Baghdad had styled itself the High Diwan (diwan ‘aziz) implying that the sultan’s power, at its very source, 
was akin to that of the caliph. See: al-‘Umart, Ta ‘rif, 6-14; Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Tathqif, 7-8; Barthold, 
“Caliph and Sultan,” 133. 
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Himsi, and quite a few of his associates, to comply with an official order forbidding crossbow use 


in Syria.’ 

The petitioners “kiss the ground of the sublime gate” of the caliphal chancery and take 
refuge with its position, which through its proximity to the caliph, enjoys a similarly close 
relationship to the religious legitimacy of the Ka‘ba.??’”> Al-‘Umari appears to chastise the 
crossbowmen for being in breach of a ruling “strengthened and aided by the opinion of the imam 
al-Hakim bi-amr Allah,” cousin of the Prophet,””’° to which, at least initially, the offending party 
had shown some deference and even prayed for the Commander of the Faithful whose rulings 
“increased their happiness.”””’’ The document had been read “in every place of hearing” and was 
understood to be “that which God had ruled upon [through] the speech (/isan) of the caliph al- 
Hakim," 

The second document involves the sanction of a domestic office in Shawwal 
822/October-November 1419, when Shaykh named Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn al-Barizi orator 
and manager of the library (khazin al-kutub) of his newly constructed Mu’ayyadiyya mosque (al- 
jami al-jadid bi-misr) during al-Barizi’s tenure as katib al-sirr (815-23/1413-20) making him 
overseer of the building in the name of the Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tadid II.”?” The investiture 
document composed by Ibn Hijja, affirms that authority resides in the umma, and that an office 
holder need not fear the collective wrath of the community of believers lest “he tread on the 
carpet of obedience in their mosques.’””*° 
After fulsome praise for al-Barizi, whose family al-Sakhawi identified as the descendants 


of the Prophet’s companion ‘Abd Allah al-Sahabi,””*! the document sets about the task of linking 


the esteemed Aatib al-sirr to Abbasid prestige as “the chosen pillar (a/-rukn al-sami) in the 


2274 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 7:130; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:324. 

2275 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 7:130-1; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:325. The link between the Abbasid caliphate and the 
shrines of the holy cities of the Hijaz appears in other documents as well. The investiture deed for al-Nasir 
Muhammad likens the caliph’s selection of the sultan to the divine blessings bestowed on a pilgrim or 
visitor to the Ka’ba or the Prophet’s mosque in Medina (Subh, 10:66; Ma ’athir, 3:71). 

2276 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 7:131; idem, Ma athir, 3:325-6. 

2277 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 7:133; idem, Ma athir, 3:330. 

2278 Thid. 

2279 Al-Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 3:194-8; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 73-5; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:91. 
See also: Martel-Thoumian, Les civils et l’administration, 251; Amalia Levanoni, “Who Were the “Salt of 
the Earth” in Fifteenth-Century Egypt?,” Mamluk Studies Review 14 (2010): 66-7. Al-BarizI was named as 
overseer of Shaykh’s mosque, although it must be noted that, “al-jami‘ al-jadid” is a name more frequently 
associated with the great mosque constructed by al-Nasir Muhammad. On the mosque, see: Matériaux pour 
un corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum. Premiére partie. Egypte. Mémoires publiés par les membres de la 
Mission archéologique frangaise au Caire t. 19 fasc. 3 (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1979), 335-41. On the 
duties of the khazin al-kutub, see: Carl F. Petry, The Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later Middle Ages 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 253-5. 

2280 A|-Qalqashandi, Ma athir, 3:195; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 74. 

2281 Martel-Thoumian, Les civils et l’administration, 249. 
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foundations of [the caliph’s] noble house, the one firmly planted to raise his Abbasid banner so 
that it might provide shade to one with its extensive shadow, observing with the eye of felicity 
that which is in our most amazing lineage, and the Muhammadan secret (al-sirr al-Muhammadt) 
remains to Bani ‘Abbas in full.”??*? For its part, the document lauds al-Barizi for his service to 
Islam, notably for causing the masjid to flourish by creating an atmosphere of calm tranquility 
within its walls.”°° Al-Barizi and his worthiness for the position are the true focus of the 


document, but the piece itself indicates that Mamluk court culture considered it acceptable to use 


the Abbasid caliphate to honor state dignitaries other than the Mamluk sultan.””*4 


IV. Khutbas 

Donald Little referred to the transcribed versions of several sermons of the caliph al- 
Hakim (along with treaties and other diplomatic scripts) as “internal documents” embedded 
within historical text.??*° The Mamluk sultans Baybars and al-Ashraf Khalil commissioned al- 
Hakim to address members of the Mamluk elite at the citadel in 662/1263 and 691/1291-2 
respectively, and on both occasions, the caliph delivered the same khutba.”**° Focused on themes 


of jihad and defense, the original khutba opens with the description of the Abbasid house, 


2287 


supported and defended by Baybars. Like many of the investiture documents, the khutba 


includes praise for the Abbasid house and the virtues of the Prophet’s uncle al-‘ Abbas, who joins 
the four Rashidiin caliphs as an archetype of high merit.”8* The caliph’s homily stresses the 
imamate itself as an obligation of Islam in the same breath with jihad as the Commander 


reminded the Faithful of Mongol atrocities against the people of Baghdad, which he himself had 


2282 Al-Qalgashandi, Ma athir, 3:196; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 74. 

2283 Thid. 

2284 This is also evident from the numerous funerals for notables in which the caliphs actively participate or 
attended as honored guests. 

2285 Tittle, “Documents in Mamluk Studies,” 6-7. Indeed, the khutbas were created for everyday religious 
life and left behind as text preserved in regnal histories and chronicles. On the social significance of the 
Friday khutba in general, see: Jonathan P. Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious Authority in the 
Medieval Islamic Near East (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2001), 12-4. 

2286 For the caliphal sermon for Baybars see: Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 143-5; for al-Ashraf Khalil, see: 
Altaf, 8-10. It is unlikely that the text of the Ahutba was comprised of the caliph’s own words. Slightly later 
Mamluk sources identify the original 662/1263 khutba as a work attributed to the insha’ of the qadi Sharaf 
al-Din Ahmad ibn al-Maqdist. See: Muhammad al-Jazari, Ta’rikh hawdadith al-zaman wa-anba’ihi wa- 
wafayat al-akabir wa-al-a‘yan min abna’ih, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmurt (Sidon: al-Maktaba al- 
‘Asriyya, 1998), 1:56; al-Dhahabt, Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 51:57; Mahmid al-‘Aynt, ‘Iqd al-juman fi ta’rikh ahl 
al-zaman: ‘asr salatin al-mamalik, ed. Muhammad M. Amin (Cairo, 1987), 3:87. See also: Nasser Rabbat, 
Mamluk History through Architecture: Monuments, Culture and Politics in Medieval Egypt and Syria 
(London: I. B. Tauris, 2010), 6. 

2287 Tbn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 143. 

2288 Thid., 142. 
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survived.”*° The Mamluk sultan and the importance of his support was a cornerstone of the 
speech, and the caliph emphasized that Baybars had protected and secured the victory of the 
imamate, scattered infidel armies and arranged for the bay ‘a of a new caliph.””°° The importance 
of jihad is paramount in the original recitation of the khuthba to Mamluk amirs, dignitaries, and 
emissaries from Berke Khan of the Golden Horde, some years after the battle of ‘Ayn Jalit.???! 
The sultan is again praised as the conductor of holy war and the pillar of faith and the world (rukn 
al-dunyad wa-al-din). Baybars’s interest in the affairs of the Abbasid caliphate moved him to set 
the imamate on secure footing, and the caliph claims that the Abbasid dynasty has thus “secured 
numerous soldiers.””?”” 

Al-Ashraf Khalil also commissioned a series of fresh Ahutbas from the caliph in 
691/1292 to be read at the citadel and at his father’s tomb to drum up morale for his movements 
against Armenian and Mongol positions. After praising the sultan, the first half of the only 
surviving khutba states that jihdd is an obligation upon the believers.””? The words of the caliph 
portray holy war as an eternal struggle between good and evil with spiritual rewards that awaited 
the Mamluk military elite.” 

Likely addressing his remarks to a politically savvy audience of Mamluk amirs (many of 
whom may have had designs on the sultanate), the caliph did not promise booty or earthly 
rewards. Words of piety and religious obligation may have been easier to hear from the caliph as 
opposed to al-Ashraf al-Khalil, the son of their master.”??> This khutba presents an image of the 
ideal caliph for the Mamluk period, one who summons the believers to God’s pleasure through 
fighting enemies of the faith. However, despite the meager amount of evidence available, it is 
clear that a universal messenger such as the Abbasid caliph might be listened to with more 


admiration than a sultan with dubious claims to kingship who many in the hall may have been 


scheming to thwart or replace. 





2289 Thid., 143. 

2290 Thid., 144. 

2291 Heidemann describes the khutba as clearly shaped by the political intentions of Baybars, particularly 
his need to be an equal ally of Berke Khan. See: Das aleppiner Kalifat, 164-6. Al-Hakim repeated the 
khutba in 691/1292 prior to the departure of al-Ashraf Khalil’s troops to attack the Armenian position at 
Qal‘at al-Rim as a stepping stone to Mongol territory and perhaps Baghdad itself. The repetition of the 
khutba may have been an effort to remind listeners of the threat posed by the Ilkhanids, or to encourage an 
invasion of Baghdad, thus realizing the promise of the era of Baybars. See: Broadbridge, Kingship and 
Ideology, 47. 

2292 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 144. 

2293 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Altaf, 12; Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 48. 

2294 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Altaf, 13. 

2295 Thid. 
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The second part of the khutba includes the requisite praise for the Prophet, his family, 
and companions before evoking the Abbasid mystique and the symbol of al-‘Abbas as “the one 
who prayed for rain, face turned towards the clouds (al-mustasqa bi-wajhhi al-ghamam),” 


followed by al-Hakim’s communal prayer to God: 


O Lord, grant me gratitude for the blessing which you have bestowed upon me and 
upon my ancestors. Answer my prayer that seeks to do good for Islam, for myself, 
the sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf [Khalil] the most glorious lord, salvation of the world 
and religion (salah al-dunya wa-al-din), master of kings and sultans, king of the 
earth and sultan of the world, Abi Fath al-Khalil. Lord, grant him influence over the 
planets and make him king wherever he goes, [...] bring down upon him that 
assistance which opens the doors of the kingdoms of the earth saying “come on in,” 
(hayta lak) [...] and through him make the land of Islam a place of peace [filled with] 
minbars of the caliphate [...] Make his army victorious and fulfill for him his 
promise and satisfy his father al-Malik al-Manstr [Qalawitn] who battled the 
unbelievers in his jihad.”°°° 


The prayer of the Abbasid caliph, complete with its elliptical statements, was no doubt 
well-suited for its audience at the citadel. The astrological propitiousness of the hour of departure 
for battle remained an important concern throughout the span of the Mamluk sultanate and it is 
only natural that the Ahutba of the caliph, one of the chief spiritual authorities in the land, would 
touch upon it in a public address.””°’ Again this provides an image of what the Mamluks wished 
their caliph to be: to some degree a diviner (or shaman?) leading the government and its military 
support to the best outcome, or else an astrologer, magus, or Sufi advisor, many of whom were 


similarly called upon to select the best and most cosmically auspicious dates for military 


engagements.” 


V. Inscriptions and Coinage 


The former Mamluk domains are well known for the epigraphy of the period.” 


Inscriptions on new and restored buildings serve historians as important documents in their own 


right. Two important inscription inventories supplement our study of Abbasid documents, the 


2296 Thid., 14. 

2297 See, for example, Ibn al-Dawadari’s discussion of the astrology and prophecies which anointed the 
sultanate of al-Nasir Muhammad: Kanz al-durar wa-jami‘ al-ghurar (Cairo, 1960-92), 8:271-6; or Ibn 
Taghribird?’s listing of the important astrological conjunctions at the advent of the sultan Barqtiq: Nujum, 
12:222. 

2298 The sultan Faraj left for his final battle with the Syrian amirs at an auspicious moment chosen for him 
by his Sufi advisor Shaykh Burhan al-Din ibn Zuqa‘a. So confident in the shaykh’s promise of victory was 
Faraj, that he committed the fatal blunder of leaving part of his forces at Raydaniyya. See: al-Maqrizi, 
Sulak, 4:1:198; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujum, 13:136. 

299 For a recent survey of Mamluk epigraphical studies, see: Carine Juvin, “Mamluk Inscriptions,” in Ubi 
Sumus? Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann (G6ttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 211-23. 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum (CIA) and the Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe 
(RCEA). Coins of the Mamluk period also reflect a strong involvement with the Abbasid 
caliphate in its earliest years, followed by a later period of disuse beginning in the early 
fourteenth century. The scope of the current chapter limits discussion to Mamluk inscriptions and 
coins that contribute to a titulary repertoire involving the Abbasid caliphate. 
A. Inscriptions 

After Baybars had installed two successive Abbasid princes in his capital, caliphal 
protocol figured prominently in his inscriptions and coinage.**” Based on its consistency, the 
most important title he used seems to have been “Associate of the Commander of the Faithful” 
(gasim amir al-mu’minin) which the Mamluk sultan employed heavily in his titulary in 
inscriptions in important locations in Cairo and throughout Syria, including the tomb of the early 
Muslim general and companion of the Prophet, Khalid ibn al-Walid in Hims,”°! the mosque of 
al-Azhar in Cairo,*” Baybars’s own mosque complex in that city,?°°? the maqam Nabi Misa near 


2304 


Jericho,”*™ and the citadel of Damascus.”**> Reuven Amitai has divided the titles of Baybars into 


three categories, those which show him as a jihad warrior, those that present him as a just and 
powerful Muslim ruler, and those that reflect his power and majesty. In light of its legitimating 
potential, gasim amir al-mu’minin is arguably the most important title, perhaps because it was 
placed immediately after the sultan’s proper name and was found in many of his inscriptions and 
coins.°° Another important title used by Baybars in the inscription at the tomb of Moses (Nabi 
Musa) is “he who commanded the taking of the bay‘a to two caliphs” (al-amir bi-bay‘at al- 
khalifatayn).>"" Certainly the latter was a title of distinction, though one free of the notion of 
being an “associate” of the caliph. Qalawin continued the use of the gasim title at his madrasa 
and added it to his restorations at the Hisn al-Akrad fortress.”°* Qalawiin completed the work on 


Baybars’s mausoleum in Damascus and had an inscription declaring that the project had reached 


2300 Balog, Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans, 85-106. 

301 Rénertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe (Cairo: Institut francais d’archéologie orientale, 1931- 
91), 12, no. 4556 (henceforth cited as RCEA). 

2302 Thid., 12, no. 4562. 

2303 Thid., 12, no. 4563 and 4586. 

2304 Thid., 12, no. 4612. See also: Reuven Amitai, “Some Remarks on the Inscription of Baybars at Maqam 
Nabi Musa,” in Mamluks and Ottomans: Studies in Honour of Michael Winter, ed. David J. Wasserstein 
and Ami Ayalon (London, 2006), 47-51. 

2305 Thid., 12, no. 4690; Hasan Al-Basha, al-Alqab al-Islamiyya fi al-ta’rikh wa-al-watha’iq wa-al-athar 
(Cairo, 1978), 206; Denise Aigle, “Les inscriptions de Baybars dans le Bilad al-Sam. Une expression de la 
légitimité du pouvoir,” Studia Islamica 97 (2003): 63. Baybars also announced himself as gasim amir al- 
mu minin. 

2306 Amitai, “Some Remarks,” 50-1; Julien Loiseau, Les Mamelouks: XIIle - XVIe siécle; une expérience du 
pouvoir dans I’Islam médiéval (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 2014), 107. 

2307 Thid., 47-51. 

2308 RCEA, 12, no. 4623, 13, nos. 4844, 4845, 4846, 4848, 4852, and 4857. 
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its termination thanks to “al-Malik al-Mansir Qalawtn, Associate of the Commander of the 
Faithful, may God extend his kingdom.” Al-Ashraf Khalil likewise continued to use gasim 
amir al-mu’minin, a title that he inscribed with his name at the citadel of Aleppo.”!° In addition, 
Khalil also introduced a different title, notably on one of the bands of the citadel of Aleppo which 
names him “restorer of the noble Abbasid state, the defender of the Muhammadan community, 
may his victory be glorious!””!! Insofar as monument inscriptions go, the gasim/associate title 


appears to have fallen out of vogue after the death of Khalil. Few other inscriptions involving the 


ct? 


Abbasid caliphs of Cairo survived save for the caliph-sultan al-Musta‘In’s proclamation outside 
of Gaza in 815/1412.%" It is unfortunate that the inscriptions in the Abbasid mausoleum in Cairo 


offer little beyond the names, regnal titles and dates of death of the nearly two dozen interred, 


only two of whom appear to have been caliphs in Cairo.”*"* 


B. Coinage and Numismatic Evidence 

As it had in monument inscriptions, gasim amir al-mu’minin retained importance on 
coins struck by the same early Bahri sultans, Baybars, Qalawiin, and Khalil. Beginning in 
659/1261, Baybars named the caliphs on the reverse of his coins and first took the title “al-sultan 
al-malik.”>"4 On at least one coin struck in 659/1261, Baybars had the sultanic titles on one side, 
and the full name and /agab/kunya of the caliph on the other.7?'° Some dirhams from 659- 
61/1261-3 also include the title gasim amir al-mu’minin directly after the name of Baybars.”*!° In 


the early days, both the names of al-Mustansir and then al-Hakim appeared on the reverse of 


2317 


coins that named Baybars.*°'’ It is interesting that both full titles are given in some cases: the 


2309 Thid., 13, no. 4884. Qalawiin used the gasim title in a few other inscriptions including the grand mosque 
of Ba‘labak (4824), the markab of the Citadel (4858), the mosque of Acre (4886), and the Ashrafi madrasa 
(4895). 

2310 Thid., 13, no. 4957. 

311 Tbid., 13, no. 4959. 

2312 TA. Mayer, “A Decree of the Caliph al-Musta‘in Billah,” Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine 11 (1945): 27-9; Mahmud ‘Ali ‘Ata Allah, Nivabat Ghazza fi al- ‘ahd al-Mamliki (Beirut: Dar 
al-Afaq al-Jadida, 1986), 236-7; M. M. Sadek, Die mamlukische Architektur der Stadt Gaza (Berlin: K. 
Schwarz, 1991), 98-9. 

2313 Only two caliphs appear to be buried within the structure itself; the other Abbasids are the sons and 
grandsons of al-Hakim and al-Mustakfi, many of whom were small children. Nevertheless, many of the 
children received courtesy-titles, Abbasid regnal names, and recognition as “imams” even in death. 

314 Balog, Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans, 85. 

315 Thid., 89, 91. The coins identify the caliph as: “al-imam al-Mustansir billah Abii al-Oasim Ahmad ibn 
al-Imam al-Zahir amir al-mu’minin.” 

2316 Thid., 87-8, 92, 94, 97, 99-101, 105. 

317 Thid., 85. The name of al-Hakim only appeared on silver and copper coins, not on the gold as al- 
Mustansir’s had. 
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caliph as amir al-mu’minin on one side, and Baybars as gasim amir al-mu’minin on the other.?*'8 


Baybars did not always make use of the gasim title and later coins replaced it with his lion 
heraldry. While the caliph’s full name was eventually removed from the coins, Baybars appears 
to have named himself gasim amir al-mu’minin as late as 666/1267 and 668/1269.”*'° The two 
sons of Baybars likewise maintained the title popularized by their father on their own coins 
during their brief reigns.”*”° Qalawin struck the title on his coins and inscriptions without ever 
naming the reigning caliph.**?' Al-Ashraf Khalil’s coins also match the pretensions of his 
inscriptions, naming himself the victor or helper (na@sir) of the Muslim uwmma and the reviver of 
the Abbasid state (muhyi al-dawla al-‘abbasiyya).”’ The usurpers of Khalil’s younger brother 
al-Nasir Muhammad, Kitbugha in 694/1294-5 and Baybars al-Jashnakir in 709/1309 similarly, 
employed the gasim title in their coinage.”*? According to Balog, al-Nasir Muhammad himself 
did not appear to make use of the title until his third reign in which several undated silver dirhams 
name him “Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Nasir al-Dunya wa-al-Din, Muhammad ibn Qalawin, gasim 
amir al-mu’minin.”?**4 

During the period of rule by Qalawunid princes and their magnates, the title seems to 
have vanished from the coinage never to return. If the title fell out of vogue, it may have been 
because most of the Qalawunids were puppet sultans in the hands of the ruling amirs supplying 
the latter with enough legitimacy in the changing political climate of the Mamluk circle as earlier 
powerful sultans had been able to wield with the initial Abbasid caliphs. For many of the 
subsequent rulers until Barqiiq, it was more important to be identified as a descendant of 
Qalawin, who himself had been known widely as gasim amir al-mu’minin. It is noteworthy that 
the religious formula proclaiming the Islamic profession of faith remained constant on the backs 
of most Mamluk coins after the caliph’s name was removed. This may have been sufficient to 
remind the population that the Mamluks and, of course, their religious scholars were upholding 
the shari‘a, protecting the caliph, and maintaining the classical image of Arabo-Islamic 


government. 





2318 Thid., 92 (nos. 44 and 46). 

2319 Thid., 97. 

2320 Thid., 107-11. 

2321 Thid., 112, 114. Some numismatic evidence suggests that Qalawiin named himself commander of the 
faithful on coinage. An anomalous coin minted in Damascus in 678 names Qalawin the amir al-mu’minin, 
perhaps due to a lack of space for “gasim.” Likewise an undated silver dirham names al-Nasir Muhammad 
“son of the amir al-mu’minin.” See: Balog, Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans, 141, no. 191. 

2322 Thid., 120-2. 

2323 Tbid., 127-8 (Kitbugha), 135-6 (Baybars al-Jashinkir). 

2324 Thid., 141. 
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As for the coins of later Mamluk vassals such as the Jalayrids, Qaramanids, Artuqids, 
Eretnayids, and early Ottomans, none, save for the Jalayrid Sultan Ahmad, minted coins hinting 
at fealty to the Abbasid caliph of Cairo.”*° While the remaining Burji Circassian sultans do not 
appear to have used caliphal protocols in their coinage or inscriptions, it is perhaps worth 


mentioning that during his brief “sultanate,” the caliph-sultan al-Musta‘tn had time enough to 


mint coins naming himself “amir al-mu’minin” and “al-imam al-a ‘zam.”**® 


C. “Associate of the Commander of the Faithful” (qasim amir al-mu’minin) 

The widely disseminated sultanic epithet, “associate” or “co-partner” of the caliph, 
affirmed that the caliph invested the sultan with the “affairs of the lands and subjects and made 
him organizer of creation (wakala ilayhi tadbir al-khalq) and made him his associate (qasim) in 
enacting rights and delegated to him the rest of the matters [of rule] and entrusted him with 
bringing prosperity to the public.”’*?’ This naturally left the caliphate with a role not easily 
defined. As a designation, gasim amir al-mu’minin, one of the loftiest additions to the 
Commander of the Faithful title, meant that the sultan or ruler shared in the caliph’s authority and 
sovereignty, or at the very least, that the caliph looked upon him as an equal in power.”*”8 An 
early usage of the title dates to the Buyid ruler of Fars and Iraq, Abi Nasr al-Malik al-Rahim 
(440-7/1048-56). Although the title may have been unknown to the Fatimids, it was used by the 
Seljuqs and the Seljuqs of Rim.**”? By resurrecting the title, or bringing it to his territory, 


Baybars may well have appreciated the gravitas of his watershed restoration of the caliphate in 


Cairo.?3° 


2325 Sultan Ahmad, perhaps amidst fears of Temiir, struck coins as the mughith amir al-mu’minin implying 
his vassal status to the Mamluk sultan Barqiiq. See: Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 149-50, notes 53 
and 56. 

2326 Tn addition to Balog’s remarks (296-8), coinage minted in the name of the caliph-sultan al-Musta‘in has 
received some attention, see: Lutz Ilisch, “Inedita des ‘Abbasidenkalifen al-Musta’in bi'llah aus Syrischen 
Munzstatten,” Munstersche Numismatische Zeitung (Dec. 1982): 39-41; Warren C. Shultz, “The Silver 
Coinage of the Mamluk Caliph and Sultan al-Musta‘in bi’llah (815/1412),” in The 2nd Simone Assemani 
Symposium on Islamic Coins, ed. Bruno Callegher and Arianna D’Ottone (Trieste: Polymnia, Numismatica 
antica e medievale 1, 2010), 210-9. 

2327 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 141-2. 

2328 Aigle, “Les inscriptions de Baybars,” 64. 

2329 Al-Basha, Algab, 204-5. Seljuq sultans also made use of other titles suggesting fealty to the 
Commander of the Faithful such as Alp Arslan (nasir amir al-mu’minin) and Malikshah (yamin amir al- 
mu ’minin). On Ayyubid understandings of the sultanate, see: R. Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the 
Mongols: The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1977), 
365-9. According to ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Majid, a number of similar titles were used in the Ayyubid period: 
mawla amir al-mu’minin, khadim amir al-mu’minin, and sahib amir al-mu’minin. See: Nuzum dawlat 
salatin al-mamaiik, 1:35. 

2330 Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 174. 
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In reality, the power of the sultan eclipsed that of the Abbasid caliph and had replaced it 
in most practical respects. Nevertheless, titles involving the caliphate in this period may have 
been indicative of more than mere propaganda. Combined with the ideology expressed in the 
‘ahd of Qalawin, the sultan may have been interested in setting up his office as a seat of absolute 
power independent from the caliphate, though one which may have continued to share aspects of 
its authority.***' “Associate of the Commander of the Faithful” was a title used with some 
regularity after it had been standardized in the inscriptions and coins of Baybars and subsequently 


appeared in the inscriptions and coins of a number of sultans.?** 


Il. ANALYSIS OF THE DOCUMENTS 


A. Theoretical Position of the Caliph in Mamluk Society 

In light of the opinions of Mamluk jurists and historians explored in the previous 
chapters, it is clear that the Abbasid caliphs, divested of genuine power, played only a marginal 
role in politics and day-to-day administration. However, the enduring importance and authority of 
the caliphate, at least as the sultan and his amirs likely understood it, revealed itself in the realm 
of Mamluk ceremonial, in which documents associated with the Abbasid caliphate became the 
most appropriate place for their composers to extol the virtues of Islam’s signature leadership 
institution. 

Investiture deeds and succession contracts, composed by representatives of the 
bureaucratic class (as formal members of Mamluk chancery culture and often litterateurs), offer a 
genre-specific view of the theoretical position of the Abbasid caliphate in politics, ceremonial, 
and society at large. Many of the documents contain lengthy hamdala sections which, in the 
context of bestowing praise on God and the Prophet, offered opportunities to examine Abbasid 


legitimacy alongside conceptual representations of the caliphate’s authority in society. 


1. The Caliph as Perpetual Conduit to the Prophet’s Family 
Following praise for the family and companions of Muhammad, many document stylists 


transitioned into praise for al-‘Abbas and his descendants.”**? In a marriage contract (saddq) 


2331 Thid., 174-5. 

2332 A|-Basha, Algab, 206. 

2333 The document of al-Ashraf Khalil for example praises al-‘Abbas and his descendants “whose ranks 
produced caliphs to govern creation.” See: al-Nuwayri, Nihdaya, 8:112; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:166-7. 
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between Sara,”**4 the daughter of the caliph al-Mutawakkil and an amir identified as Zayn al-Din 
Sadaqa al-Sayft Azdamur, al-Qalqashandi reiterated the unique supremacy of the caliphal lineage 
compared to other notable families, whether from the ‘u/amda’ or the military class: simple 
marriage into the Abbasid family brought one the highest of honor and distinction.”*° In one of 
his own compositions, the author of the Subh praises God who “brought forth the Hashimite 
garden from the best components, and [allowed] the branching of the Abbasid well-spring [...] 
God made the house of the caliphate special, and limited strength and honor to this family, 
dwarfing the prestige of the great kings of the past, present, or future. We praise God who 
fortified the families [of the caliphate] with [other] families of good standing (al-hasab).”**° For 
al-Qalqashandt, the deeds of the glorious Abbasid past entitled their latter-day descendants in 
Cairo to enjoy an inimitable station (siyada) and position (makdna) of honor?**’ for themselves as 
well as their necessarily virtuous children, of whom it was said, “None can adequately reward for 
their goodness in this [plane of] existence (wujiid); none can find faults, flaws, or speak ill of 
them, for there is scarcely enough to bestow upon them for all [the righteous deeds] that [their 
ancestors] did.”?3°8 

The cult of the Prophet dominated Sunni piety in Mamluk Egypt, and the idea of 
Muhammad’s intercession for the Muslim community was important and undisputed.”**? One 
premise of the documents was the ability of the caliph’s lineage to connect administrators 
instantaneously to the legacy of the Prophet. After all, it was the caliph’s status as “cousin of the 
Prophet” which defined his right in Mamluk society.”**? Indeed, the taglid for Baybars blesses the 


family of the Prophet (a/ihi) “whose noble qualities are everlasting and without perish.””*4! When 





2334 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 14:319-21. The sadaq was often the term which referred to the marriage 
contract, though it also can imply the marriage gift pledged at the time of the contract. See: Yossef 
Rapoport, Marriage, Money and Divorce in Medieval Islamic Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), 12, 13, 53-9. 

2335 A]-Qalqashandi also praises the Prophet for allowing his virtuous companions to marry his daughters 
rather than insist on political marriages with kings or other foreign rulers. Later in the document, al- 
Qalqashandi notes that in the past, the children of kings and caliphs always sought to intermarry with the 
Abbasid family in the hope of attaching themselves to the pinnacle of Islamic nobility. People of religion 
(ahl al-din) flocked to the virtuous Abbasids (afl al-fadl) to find suitable matches for their offspring. 

2336 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 14:319. 

2337 The contract frequently alludes to the past and current honor of the Abbasid family with words such as 
karam, majd, ‘izza, sharaf, and al-indafa. 

2338 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 14:320. There is another sadaq document for one of the daughters of the 
Abbasid caliph al-Hakim (or al-Hakim II?) preserved in the shuriit manual of Shams al-Din al-Asyiti, 
Jawahir al-‘uqiud wa-mu‘in al-qudat wa-al-muwaqgi ‘tn wa-al-shuhtd, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqi 
(Cairo, 1955), 2:53-6. 

2339 Shaun E. Marmon, “The Quality of Mercy: Intercession in Mamluk Society,” Studia Islamica 87 
(1998): 126-8. 

2340 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:390; idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:338. 

2341 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 102-3. 
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it came time for the specifications of his investiture deed, Baybars was said to have believed “that 
prophetic qualities were perpetually passed on among the Abbasid offspring.””> 

In the 741-2/1341 investiture deed of al-Hakim II, al-‘Umari believed the caliph to be a 
member of a noble house that enjoyed “sovereignty until the Day of Judgment, [and whose] 
magnificence puts clouds to shame [...].””°43 In caliphal succession documents, kinship is a key 
theme which emphasized traditions of the Prophet’s calls for amity and friendship among family 
members, and that the best affinity resided among his own family and associates, making them 
“the most just creatures in matters of ruling.”’*4 Ibn Hijja’s succession deed for al-Mu‘tadid II 
acknowledges the present-day Abbasid as the rightly guided caliph of the age whose noble house 
draws both the mercy and blessings of God, and employs the motif of the House of al-‘Abbas as 


budding foliage: 


Praise be to God for extending the branches of this noble tree which purified the 

honor and sweetened its vegetation, it gives shade to the Muslims and this noble ‘ahd 

reaps its fruits.2>+ 

Ibn Hijja’s ‘ahd for the sultan Barsbay alludes to the caliph’s preeminence as a scion of 
the Quraysh and declares that “if the ages had claimed the existence of another imam of his 
caliber, they would be lying.” Nevertheless, the scribe cautions against overconfidence in the 
assumption that the caliph’s noble ancestry was sufficient on its own, and that while righteous 
families often enjoyed higher status and lineage, all would be equals on the Day of Judgment, 
even those as lofty as the Abbasid caliphs.’**° Ibn Hijja reprises the tree leitmotif in the 
investiture deed of Barsbay by claiming that blessings came from the house of the Commander of 
the Faithful, who all in Cairo must pay heed to, as “it has been proven that [the caliph’s] house 
and speech owe to his pure ancestors, for he is the successor of the caliphs and there is no dispute 
in his nobility which has done good and has grown in the earth. Verily he is from the house which 
resides in the garden and of the tree whose roots are solid and whose branches are in the 
heavens.”?*47 


The mainstream cultural understanding among religious scholars of the Mamluk period 


was that God honored the Abbasid branch of the Prophet’s family, and that the caliph was seen as 


N 


34 Lev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 11. 


343 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:324; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 394. 

344 Al-Suyiiti, Husn, 2:63. Likewise, Ibn Hijja described al-Mu‘tadid II as one who stood for God’s truth, 
from a line of ancestors who had cared about the rights of God (Auqiq Allah) while others sat idle. See: Ibn 
Hija, Oahwat al-insha’, 368. 

2345 Thn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 336. 

346 Thid., 368. 

347 Thid., 370. 
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the “pure remnant” (baqiyyat al-tahira) of the house of al-‘Abbas.?** In the deed for his 
investiture over India, Muzaffar Shah is informed that God deliberately placed one family [the 
Abbasids] in distinction and honor above all others and sent them to witness, spread good news, 
warn and call others to God, acting as a guiding light by His leave. The family, free from 
blemishes and stains, is described by verse 33:33 of the Qur’4an, “[Rather] God wants to keep filth 
away from you, from the house and make you pure.””*? God granted the Abbasids knowledge of 
the caliphate and favored them by sending them forth as imams. The Abbasids are the “first 
house” for the caliphate and it remained God’s will that the caliphs be from the “watering place” 
(sigaya) of al-‘Abbas, an allusion to the former task of the Hashimite clan and later the Prophet’s 
uncle of distributing water or “watering” pilgrims who came to the Hijaz, and poetically evoking 
it as a spring from which his descendants and relatives drink up distinguished honor.”?~° 

The caliph’s symbolic position linked the lofty character of an already respected office 
holder such as the qadi and katib al-sirr of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, Muhammad al-Barizi with the 
honor of the Prophet’s family by way of a Quranic insinuation that he shares “protected status” 
and should be counted among those who give “preference [to the muhAdjiriin immigrants from 
Mecca] over themselves even though they are impoverished.””**! In the investiture deed naming 
al-Barizi overseer of Shaykh’s mosque complex, Ibn Hijja likens the Aatib al-sirr to the family of 
al-‘Abbas “whose tree has solid roots and its branches in the heavens [... which is] the furthest 
extent of nobility, so whoever takes hadith from [the Abbasids] is successful in [conducting] good 
oversight and [managing the] bounty of the masjid, for verily their house and hadith are without 
dispute.””?? The implication is that al-Barizi is as fit to hold his position as mosque overseer as 
the caliph is for the caliphate. His speech is eloquent and hearing his advice, wisdom or hadith 
narration is on par with hearing it from the descendants of al-‘Abbas with their indisputable 
Islamic credentials.” 
The Prophet’s uncle al-‘Abbas, as the originating founder of the font of baraka embodied 


by his living descendants, is celebrated in the documents.”°* Mahmiid al-Halabi likens the 





2348 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:321; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 393. 

2349 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:130; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 428-9. 

2350 Thid. 

2351 Qur’an, 59:9. 

2352 Tbn Hijja revisits the analogy of roots and branches in his praise of the caliphal ‘ahd for al-Barizi, 
praising God for extending the branches of (the ‘ahd’s) roots until it shades the umma, using Abt al-Fath 
(al-Mu'‘tadid II) as the opener of the doors of goodness, and the liberator of the gates of knowledge. See: al- 
Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 3:197-8; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 75. 

2353 Al-Qalqashandi, Ma’athir, 3:195; Ibn Hijja, Oahwat al-insha’, 74. In his chronicle, Ibn Taghribirdi 
vouched for al-Barizi as a skilled orator capable of reducing his congregation to tears, see: Nujum, 14:96-7. 

2354 Most documents present the contemporary caliphate as being strengthened by the ability to attract and 
absorb the powerful baraka of the descendants of al-‘ Abbas which, embodied in the form of the caliph, will 
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Prophet’s uncle to a fatherly figure with the maxim, “‘a man’s uncle is the twin of his father.”?** 


The deed of al-Nasir Muhammad praised God’s selection of “the Commander of the Faithful 
from among the descendants of the uncle of his Prophet, al-‘Abbas, and [who] chose his house 
from the best of the umma. [...] God permitted privilege and favor to reside in his line, and 
through it, protected Islamic lands [...so that...] hands [clenched tight] became white in 
thanks.””*°° 

In the context of praise for the Prophet, another recurring theme of the documents 
involves the notion of Muhammad’s delegation of authority to al-‘Abbas combined with 


subsequent caliphal authority, a divine blessing, assigned to his descendants: 


May God be pleased with [the Prophet’s] uncle al-‘Abbas, grandfather of the caliph 
and his ancestors the guided imams who passed down the caliphate from one great 
one to another and were named with their titles and epithets on the minbars. God put 
the caliph in charge of the interests of the public (jumhar) and contracted to him the 
bay‘a on the necks of the believers and profoundly increased them in divine light. He 
has inherited the imamate from his pure ancestors, the best of the uwmma [...] God’s 
favor is complete upon him as it was completed upon his ancestors before him — God 
Most High acknowledged that [the caliph] is chosen to take power over the lands and 
to rule over regions and peoples.73>” 


Through various Prophetic traditions and verses of the Qur’an, the documents underscore 
the place of al-‘Abbas and his family by virtue of their connection to the family of the Prophet. 
Muhammad was alleged to have told his uncle “God opened the affair [of prophethood and 
992358 


Islamic leadership] with me and He will end it with your son, 


grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib [i.e., al-‘Abbas’s father], that he was “the father of the caliphs.””°°° 


as well as telling his 


The caliphate is presented as a reward to the line of al-‘Abbas who had brought comfort to his 
nephew at a time of great strain, by delivering news that the Ansar of Medina had concluded a 
mubdya‘a with the Prophet. Al-‘Abbas then received the good news that the caliphate would 
remain in his lineage to his profound delight.” The tafwid clause in the ‘ahd for al-Zahir Tatar 
praises al-‘Abbas as the uncle of the caliph, declaring that the former had received good news that 


he would never be a source of embarrassment to his descendants.”*°! 





make the uwmma of Muhammad (perhaps represented here by the Mamluk elite) victorious against tyrants 
(like the Mongols after Wadi al-Khazindar). See: Al-Suytti, Husn, 2:66. 

2355 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:48; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:40-1. 

2356 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:61; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:63-5. 

2357 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:129-30; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:70. 

2358 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:130-1; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 429. 

2359 Thid. 

2360 Al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:63. 

361 Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 338. 
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The name of al-‘Abbas is particularly germane to the succession of the Cairo caliph al- 
Musta‘in who had been named after the dynasty’s eponymous ancestor. Al-Musta‘In, having been 
the only caliph to be named al-‘Abbas, was thus blessed by God, raised to the loftiest degree, and 
distinguished by having “his ancestor al-‘Abbas in his name and kunya, thereby making him 
successful with something with which none of the forty-six caliphs before him had 
succeeded.”*°* For his part, the caliph is described as profoundly appreciative of his noble 


lineage and the good roots and noble branches from which he himself had sprung.” 


2. The Fall and Rise of the Caliphate in History and Society 

The early investiture deeds for Baybars and Qalawitn acknowledge that recent historical 
events had degraded the traditional standing of the Abbasid caliphate and thus it fell to the 
Mamluk sultan to restore it to its rightful place. The triumphant restoration of Islam’s most sacred 
office provided the Mamluk sultanate with its crowning achievement and with it, the chance to 
aggrandize the sultan’s own position. Any disturbance in the continuity of the caliphate provided 
the sultan with the opportunity to intercede and enter history as a hero and an agent of the divine. 


To that effect, the investiture deed of Baybars explains that 


whereas [so many] noble qualities are particular to the [lofty] position of al-Malik al- 
Zahir [Baybars...] (may God increase his loftiness!) the noble, prophetic, imami, 
mustansiri [diwan] (may God honor its power!) emphasizes his noble destiny and 
acknowledges his favor [...] because he has established the Abbasid dynasty/state 
(dawla) after the evil affections of time crippled it and eliminated its beauties and 
beneficence. [Baybars] dispatched evil to its fate, and has [instead] extinguished the 
tragedy that had attacked [the Abbasid caliphate] with the tyranny of an enraged 
person.2364 


For his service to the caliphate, and through his restoration of order to the confused state 
of spiritual and worldly affairs, Baybars was rewarded with the authority of the sultanate. Though 
the taqlid of Baybars also lauds his excellence in jihad,>™ the document takes pains to underline 
the Mamluk sultan’s yearning for God’s reward (thawab) as the prime motivation behind his 


support and generosity in favor of the Abbasid caliph: 


Upon the advent of the caliph, [Baybars] allotted compassion and affection, and in 
his desire for God’s reward, made known [his] unconcealed loyalty. He has revealed 


2362 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:370; idem, Ma’athir, 2:202, 3:340-1. Both of the Cairo caliphs Ahmad al- 
Hakim (661-701/1262-1302) and his grandson Ahmad al-Hakim II (741-53/1341-53), had the Aunya Abt 
al-‘Abbas, while al-Musta‘tn’s given name was al-‘Abbas. 

2363 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:371; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:342-3. 

2364 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 103. 

2365 Thid., 107-9. 
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his interest in the matter of the bay ‘a, [an affair which] if any other [than Baybars] 

had desired it, he would be denied [...] God has preserved this good deed so that it 

weighs heavily on the scale of his reward and lightens [the severity of] his reckoning 

on the Day of Judgment.3°6 

It is hardly happenstance that the hamdala of Qalawiin’s ‘ahd opens with three separate 
segments that after praising God, quickly comment on the status of the revived caliphate. The 
first section highlights Qalawtin’s connection to jihad by virtue of the Quranic verse of the sword 


°367 implying that his reign will see a pursuit of holy warfare more fervent than even 


(ayat al-sayf), 
that of the Ayyubids.”® The next two sections address the Abbasid caliphate and demonstrate its 
enduring significance. 

We have elsewhere described what appears to be Qalawiin’s ambivalence towards the 
Abbasid caliphate, though the condition and prestige of the institution remained a concern of his 
chancery. Indeed, his investiture deed recognized that God had reversed the fortunes of the 
Abbasid caliphate and “allowed it to smile after it had been made to frown and restored its 
beautiful characteristics after they had grown sickly and emaciated, after the dispersal [of caliphal 
unity by the Mongols] every land of Islam became greater for [the Abbasid caliphate] than 
Baghdad (kullu dar Islam lahé a‘zamu min dar al-salam).”*° The precedent set by Baybars’s 
past treatment of the caliphate may have contributed to a ceremonial imperative that ensured that 
Qalawin, who had seized control from the sons of his predecessor, would require the power 
attached to the Abbasid descendant in his capital. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s composition again praises God, who made the Abbasid caliphate the 
vanquisher of its foes. After having sunken to profound depths for a time, the “broken pieces” of 
the caliphate were restored, amidst widespread fear that nothing of it would remain in the eyes 
and hearts of the people but the distant legacy and symbolism of its iconic black banners.” 

None of the successors to Baybars could boast of being the first to install an Abbasid in 
Cairo; they could only claim to be a protector, preserver, or perpetuator of the caliphate. Indeed 
Qalawiin’s document makes clear that part of the sultan’s role included raising the caliph and 
projecting his authority throughout the sultanate. In the third section of the hamdala, after praise 
and prayers for the Prophet, the ‘ahd praises God for presenting Qalawtn to the community, and 


for establishing the Abbasid caliphate in his time with victory or assistance (playing on his regnal 


2366 Thid., 103-4. 

2367 Qur’an, 9:5. 

2368 These ideas have already been examined at length, see: Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 169. 

2369 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:116; idem, Ma’athir, 3:130. The statement seems to affirm Cairo’s new 
status as caliphal hearth. 

2379 Thid. 
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title al-Mansiir), as it had been established in the recent past.”*”! It is at the inauguration of 


Qalawtin’s reign that God 


who brought life to [the caliphate’s] landmarks after they had been obliterated and all 

vestiges made extinct, chose to announce [the caliphate’s] call (da‘wa) [from the 

minbars], and gathered to it all that which had been gathered before [...] and 

dispersed its authority throughout the lands of the exalted realm with the goodness of 

a sharp and resolute sword [i.e. Qalawin’s]. Obedience [to the caliphate] in the 

hearts [of the people] intermingled with its mention upon their tongues, and how not 

while al-Mansir [Qalawin] is the ruler (al-hakim)??>”” 

Having established that the Abbasid caliphate is inextricably linked to the sultanate, the 
document shifts its focus to Qalawtn, notably his ability and duty to protect the realm. The later 
‘ahd of his son al-Ashraf Khalil does not appear to make use of caliphal delegation, though it 


revisits the motifs of honor restored to the caliphate.” 


3. The Caliphate in Religion: God and the ‘Ulama’ 

Emphasizing the religious role of the caliphate was an obvious way to supplement the 
deficit left in the classical position. For mainstream Muslims, the symbolic caliph, who only held 
religious significance by the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, represented the contemporary 
incarnation of the Prophet’s original community of believers.7”* With most discussion of the 
caliphate’s position confined to the hamdala of investiture documents, it follows that mention of 
the caliphate was a necessary appendage to the central theme of praising God. 

Because God was believed to have chosen the caliph by way of divine election, many 
documents conceived a special relationship between the two. The hamdala of the succession 
contract for al-Mustakfi states that by preserving the Abbasid caliphate in Cairo, God ensured that 
the line of Qurayshi imams would abide forever, commanding the obedience and allegiance of the 
people. After establishing that the authority of God and the Prophet must be firmly obeyed, the 


hamdala states that God’s prerogative includes assigning power to whomever He sees fit. The 





2371 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:117; idem, Ma ’Gthir, 3:131. 

2372 Tbid. This appears to be a subtle but significant play on words. Qalawiin is the reason that the caliphate 
continues to enjoy authority in Mamluk lands. It is not a coincidence that Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir chose to 
describe Qalawin’s station as ruler with the /agab of the sitting Abbasid caliph. This wordplay may be a 
commentary on the notion that al-Manstr is al-Hakim, or at the very least that he has subsumed all of the 
latter’s significance and is now preparing to distance his authority from the caliphate. 

2373 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:115; al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:167. The document mentions the cleansing of the 
besmirched countenance of the caliphate, and its re-establishment based on important precedents. 

374 Crone, God’s Rule, 221. Indeed the Abbasid caliph of Cairo is better understood not as the “head of 
Islam,” but as the “head of the Muslims” to whom all Muslims theoretically owed obedience. See: Majid, 
Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamalik, 1:33. 
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document alludes to the death of al-Mustakfi’s father and states that until his final days, the caliph 


had feared God, ever-mindful of his secret actions and private relationship with his creator.”7° 


In 741-2/1341, al-‘Umart viewed the son of al-Mustakfi, al-Hakim II, as exceedingly fit 
for office which likely inspired his explanation of the theoretical position of the caliph in relation 


to God and the sultan: 


[The caliph is one who] only ascends the lower portion of the minbar in the presence 
of the sultan of his age, to speak of him as protector and to establish him in his 
standing. [The caliph] does not sit atop the throne of the caliphate, without it being 
known that his satisfactory character (mustakfithu) was not confounded nor his 
judgment (hakimuhu) absent. He is the deputy (na ib) of God on His earth, and the 
one who stands in the position of the Messenger of God (peace and blessings be upon 
him), is his caliph, his cousin, the follower of his virtuous deeds, and the inheritor of 
his knowledge. Our master (sayvid) and mawla, God’s slave and intimate, “Ahmad 
Abi al-‘Abbas” al-Hakim bi-amr Allah [II], may God Most High strengthen the 
religion through his abiding, and fasten the clasp of his sword onto the necks of the 
heretics (al-muhidin) and subdue the transgressors beneath his banners, assigning 
him victory until the Day of Judgment. [May God] hinder corrupt transgressors 
through [the caliph’s] jihad, thereby sanctifying the earth from those who revile 
religion. May God restore through [the caliph’s] justice the reign of his ancestors the 
Rashiditn caliphs and rightly guided imams who judged with truth, using it to rule 
and act equitably. Assist his helpers, decree his might (qaddara igtidarahu) and 
allow his tranquility and dignity to reside in the hearts of the subjects. Consolidate 
his [position] in existence and rally together its regions to him.”7”° 


Evoking perhaps both the primeval covenant between God and mankind and the miraj 
night-journey of the Prophet, al-‘Umart, after lofty praise of the caliph’s character, depicts al- 
Hakim’s primordial incarnation before God and describes him as a son of heaven who beheld his 
predecessors. The document claims that although prophecy ended with Muhammad, the caliph al- 
Hakim II was cut from the same cloth alongside his most praiseworthy ancestors.7°”” 

In the ‘ahd for the sultan al-Manstr Abi Bakr, composed by al-Sharif Shihab al-Din, we 
find the proposition that the presence of the caliphate in Cairo secures divine protection of 
Muslim lands. The document, including the caliph al-Hakim II and ostensibly written by the 
caliph as “slave and wali of God,” to the sultan, seeks mercy for the caliph’s ancestors, begs God 
to arrange the unity of the caliphate and protect its noble position with the assistance of a noble 
ruler such as the Mamluk sultan. The Aamdala praises God for establishing Abi Bakr as a sword 
of Islam to protect the imam, and for guiding the caliph to gather up the rights and satiate 


undeniable demands for justice.”3” 


375 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:63-4. 

2376 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:324; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 394-5. 
2377 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:324-5; al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 395. 
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The idea of God as divine selector of caliphs and the effect of supernatural intervention in 
earthly affairs is addressed in the hamdala of al-Mu‘tadid’s 763/1362 ‘ahd of succession for his 
son al-Mutawakkil. The author praises God as the one “who honored the sons of the caliphs in 
adornments of justice, dressing whomever He desired among them in robes of decency and 
humility, raising his ability (gadr) above his peers as he traversed paths of righteousness laid out 
before him.”?3” 

God similarly raised the caliphate and arranged for the Abbasids to hold authority as 
imams of the Muslims. He likewise favored the family by increasing their power, intellect, 
liberality, and good judgment, choosing the best fathers and sons to establish the well-spring of 
the Commander of the Faithful. By ensuring that the caliph was suitable for office, God endowed 
the Muslim community with long-lasting benefit through the conclusion of the caliphate.?**° 

The rhetoric of the documents emphasizes God’s involvement in producing the best 
caliphs to hold office. Regarding the wali al-‘ahd on the verge of accession, God illuminates his 
eyesight, favoring him with purity, awarding him dominion and wisdom, and establishing him as 
a preserver of the interests of the subjects (ra ‘iyya) and the defense of the umma, privy to 
knowledge of divine will. The idea is that the caliph, like ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, was a natural 
adept at practicing physiognomy (firdsa), i.e., using a person’s physical characteristics to provide 
insight into their character.%*! Preference for the caliph over all other people of his age 
subsequently enhanced his mind and body.”3* 

The hamdala of a remaining fragment of the succession ‘ahd for the caliph al-Mu‘tadid II 
(ca. 816/1414) thanks God for strengthening the umma by providing a caliph from the house of 
the Prophet “who remains as shaykh of the kings, [thus] setting forth his noble house [to serve the 
sultan as] a mujtahid and to erect the Abbasid flag after [the fashion] of Abii Muslim with Abt 
Nasr.”?*83 God and the sultan are praised for allowing the ‘u/amd’ to flourish in the reign of the 
latter.”°*4 

Mamluk chancery employees also drew on the connection between God and the caliphate 


to make an impression on foreign supplicants to the Cairo caliphate. The hamdala of al-Musta‘tn 


to Muzaffar Shah of India, after praise for God “who strengthened the ‘ahd of he who asks for 





2379 Al-Suyuti, Husn, 2:81. 

2380 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:371; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:342-3. 

381 On firdsa see: Robert Hoyland, “Physiognomy in Islam,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 30 
(2005): 361-402. 

2382 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:372; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:345. 

2383 This may be a reference to Nasr ibn Sayyar, the last Umayyad governor of Khurasan who failed to halt 
the spread of the Abbasid propaganda (da ‘wa) and nascent revolution which, with Abt Muslim at its helm, 
ousted Nasr from Khurasan in 130/748. 
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help [i.e., al-Musta‘In],” mentions that God grants victory to the one who seeks it from beyond 
(Mamluk borders). The document establishes that for one to request caliphal recognition (since 
many contemporary Muslim rulers did not) assures victory and “decorates the skies of the world 
with bright lamps and sends out onto the far reaches of the earth the garbs of the noble 
caliphate.”*3*> The sultan of India courted classical Abbasid legitimacy, which may suggest that 
he had domestic rivalries brewing in his own capital, and caliphal approval was no small 
matter.7**° The hamdala acknowledges perhaps, that those who recognized the Abbasid caliph in 
Mamluk protection were few and far between, but nevertheless blessed with the observation that 
“one who knows the family of this noble house is like the ark of Noah and we thank him with the 
thanks of one who receives wealth upon entering beneath the Abbasid standard.””**’ 

As far as the broader religious hierarchy was concerned, the documents could afford to 
attach a somewhat vague symbolic importance to the caliph’s position. Thus, juxtaposed against 
the Mamluk military arsenal at the dawn of the fourteenth century, the first caliph al-Hakim is 
described as the arsenal, or armory of religion (dhakhirat al-din),*** while by the end of the 
century his great grandson al-Mutawakkil was also dubbed the “instrument of religion (‘uddat al- 
din) and its armory.””°*? 

Prayers inaugurating the reign of al-Mustakfi in 701/1302 associated the caliph with the 
success of Islam and Mamluk rule. The author of the succession document includes a prayer that 
the caliph help strengthen religion, that the Muslims be blessed and happy through the 
promulgation of the Abbasid family, and that God raise the pillars of belief through the new 
caliph, making the baraka of his predecessors facilitate Muslim victory over disbelievers and 
tyrants.”°°° The qadis who witnessed the succession of al-Mustakfi all signed a testament asserting 
that the ailing caliph al-Hakim, as imam, had been “the gatherer of authority to the faith (7mdan), 
organizer of the unity of Islam, master of the learned caliphs, imam of the Muslims, defender of 
the shari‘a of the master of the prophets, through whose abiding, God strengthened religion and 
blessed Islam and the Muslims.””*?! 


The caliphate provided an excellent means for the regime to incorporate the ‘ulama’ in 


document production and in offering official supervision of rituals and investitures to ensure 


2385 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:130; Ibn Hijja, Oahwat al-insha’, 428. 
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fidelity to the shari‘a.”* The documents, like the bay ‘a/mubdya ‘a, attempted to convey scholarly 
unanimity in the selection of a new caliph. The succession contract for al-Mustakfi’s son al- 
Mustawthiq clarifies that in their consensus, the ‘ulamda’ and the qadis granted the authority (amr) 
and the keys of the caliphate, as well as the right to make decisions in small or large matters to 
the caliph. If the incumbent caliph, having previously satisfied the criteria of the scholars, decided 
that his son should be the next caliph, it became lawful (shar ‘iyya) but required the unanimous 
consent of the ‘u/ama’. In the case of al-Mustawthiq, who did not live long enough to make good 
on the designation, the author of the document suggests that the wali al- ‘ahd had good character, 
the most obvious proof of which was that the ‘ulamda’ and qadis had lent their blessing to his 
succession.” 

The rhetoric of the 763/1362 wali al-‘ahd document for al-Mutawakkil similarly suggests 
that the candidate’s good character should be common knowledge among the ‘u/ama’ and any 
pious people that had access to the Abbasid family. The implication is that al-Mutawakkil is in 
fact a person of such character, and additionally, his father, “our master the imam al-Mu‘tadid 
sought God’s guidance (istikhadra), was the grasper of piety, whose behavior was praiseworthy 
even when he was alone in seclusion [... and that] verily he has given the ‘ahd to his son to 
fortify him -- the imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ’1-lah. May God grant victory and strengthen Islam 
through him, and provide continuous and everlasting benefit through him, having made him heir 
to his covenant, sanctioning him as caliph over the subjects.” 


The document for al-Mutawakkil begins with commentary on the theoretical status of the 


caliphate within the religious hierarchy: 


The caliphate is the noblest garment for the people of religion, and the clearest 
garment of protection, and it is the source of every authority (asl kulli al-siyadda) 
connected to it -- the confidence of leadership growing exalted upon it. It is the most 
splendid of positions and it grew nobler, higher, and most splendid. [...] Among its 
requirements is that its designation must only be given to one who satisfactorily 
possesses its characteristics, adorns the sweetness of its pasture, and encourages, 
through his goodly life example, [the ascent] to lofty ranks.°°° 


In a later succession document issued in the name of the ailing al-Mu‘tadid II to his 


brother al-Mustakfi II, Kamal al-Din Abt Bakr al-Suyati (father of the famous scholar) described 


2392 The involvement of the ‘ulamd’ appears to have imbued the state with Islamic authenticity and also 
provided an important public acknowledgment of the caliphate’s incorporation into the Mamluk hierarchy. 
See: Lev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 14; Mona F. Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate: The Trauma and Aftermath of 
1258 and 1924” (PhD diss., Princeton University, 2009), 149. 
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the outgoing caliph as “our master possessed of dignities- noble, pure, wholesome, [being of] the 
great imamate, Abbasid, prophetic, God-strengthened (al-mu ‘tadidiyya).” The document is 
strictly a testament proclaiming that al-Mu‘tadid had made the covenant in favor of his brother 
“placing him as imam over the Muslims [...] with full trust and approval to council them (nasthat 
lil-muslimin) and to fulfill the obligations upon him in regard to the interests of the monotheists 
(al-muwahhidin), to follow the traditions (swnna) of the Rashidtn caliphs and guided imams.” 
The document affirms that the appointment of al-Mustakfi relates to his religious knowledge, 
goodness, suitability and his predecessor’s testimonial that “[al-Mustakfi] is the most god-fearing 


and trustworthy of any he has seen.””*”° 


4. Explicit Exposition of Caliphal Authority in Society 

That, in practice, the Abbasid caliphs were powerless inferiors to the mighty Mamluk 
sultans is clear from the wording of contemporary annals. The caliph and qadis were 
“summoned” and compelled to invest the sultan.°’ A markedly different image of the caliph’s 
authority plays out in the documents and we are fortunate that many bureaucratic professionals 
saw fit to outline their interpretation of the caliphate’s ideal functionality in an Islamic society. 
Al-Halabi’s investiture deed for Kitbugha sought blessings for the Rashidtn caliphs and their 


successors and later addressed the unique position of the caliphate in Islamdom: 


Verily God granted something of the innermost secrets of prophethood to the 
Commander of the Faithful, entrusting him with the ordinances (ahkam) of the 
hereditary imamate from the nobility of his ancestors. [God] distinguished him and 
made obedience to him obligatory upon the nations, and made administration of the 
most private and general interests (masalih) of the Muslims mandatory upon him. 
[God] defended his views from defect by virtue of the baraka of his ancestors, and 
made the arrow of his ijtihdd forever true in speech and deed. 


As for the sultan, having been invested with the former prerogatives of the caliph, al- 
Halabi depicts him as one in whom God gathers authority in Islam to subdue the earth and 
restrain whimsical desire, allowing the beacon of religion to be raised high.7*°? Some years later, 
the letter sent to the Rasulid leader, attributed to the caliph al-Mustakfi of Cairo, sought to edify 
the Yemeni ruler with respect to caliphal authority. The letter establishes that God had allowed 
the caliphate to persist in the Abbasid line until the Day of Judgment,”*° and that the Prophet’s 
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companions protected the caliphate and defended the bases of its authority, thereby erecting Islam 
on a solid foundation.”*”! To further illustrate caliphal importance, the Mamluk chancery assumes 


the voice of al-Mustakfi to explain his own authority and de facto relationship to his office: 


The religion (din) which God has imposed upon all men, from which suns of 

guidance rise forth in the east and west; God in His wisdom has entrusted it to our 

command and rulings; He girded us with a great sword to serve the great caliphate, 

and increased His helpers and supporters and delegated us with command in the 

realms of Islam and for us to gather their fruits to our sanctuary, and raised to our 

great office (diwan) our rejection or approval (of taxation and other financial 

practices). [...] God delegated the garment of the caliphate (Au/lat al-khilafa) upon 

us, and made it a noble position of mercy and clemency, and sat us at the seat of the 

caliphate (suddat khilafa) so long as it was supervised by the heirs of our forefathers, 

and rejoiced in the great leadership of the great nobles among our predecessors, and 

dressed us in robes of dominion dyed black [...] and used us to direct public and 

private affairs, establishing [our authority] in each region [...] making us sufficient 

[...] and we took Egypt as the abode (dar) of our position thereby making it the seat 

of our position in this age [thus allowing it to become] the Dome of Islam (Qubbat 

al-Islam) [... 74° 

It is interesting that the passage underscores the physical person of the caliph. 
Bureaucrats and scholars, perhaps speaking to the wider contemporary understanding of the 
caliphate, appear to have forced a necessary distinction between the caliphate and the position of 
the caliph. The caliph has received a sword from God to protect his office, effectively making 
him caretaker of the institution. The caliph and sultan are presented here as distinct poles of 
power, both of whom are expected to defend a greater notion of the caliphate. Thus the roles of 
sultan and caliph are blurred and not presented as separate positions. This document supports the 
civilizational understanding of a Grand Caliphate comprised of both caliph and sultan, within the 
same circle, as parts of a larger entity. Although the historical reality reinforced the idea that they 
were two different people with a vast disparity in actual power, the idea expressed in this letter 
represented something different, forcing the notion that the caliph in the Mamluk period was 
indeed far more than an empty title. The sultan was part of the caliphate and shared in its ruling 
and in its defense. Both the caliph and sultan had different roles to fulfill; much of the sultan’s 
work involved the difficult tasks of ruling and actual sovereignty, while the caliph worked to 


curry God’s favor. 


B. The Caliphate and the Natural World 





2401 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:153; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:422; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:258. 
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With the advent of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, the caliph’s office assumed an 
increasingly formal, regal air and caliphs ceased to be regarded as primus inter pares in the style 
of the bedouin tribal shaykh.“ Among the early Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad, the caliphal 
dignity assumed numinous characteristics emphasized by the pomp and ceremony of the office 
influenced by the influx of Persian bureaucrats from the former Sasanian administration bearing 
their own ideas of what classical kingship ought to look like. The person of the caliph became 
venerated; the man himself became difficult to access behind a maze of guarded passages, and 
petitioners who gained access often kissed the hem of his garment or the ground at his feet while 
an armed headsman looked on. In distinction to the traditional reputation of the Rashidtin caliphs 
whose sanctity had stemmed from their preservation of shart‘ precepts and morality, that which 


prevailed under the Abbasid caliphs of the tenth century and onward had been 


Kingship of a universal type: half brutal power and half theatre. The theatre owed 
something to the fact that rulers had come to be credited with a cosmic role, in the 
sense that they were believed to influence the regularities of nature. Natural disasters 
would ensue if caliphs were killed, it was held [...] Both caliphs and kings were seen 
as having special access to the sources of life, health, energy and well-being, in short, 
of all the pagan desiderata which the great salvation religions had reduced to 
secondary importance. The basic assumption behind these ideas is that the 
regularities of nature depended on a moral order which it was the duty of the king to 
maintain. “When rulers act wrongly, the heavens dry up,” a saying ascribed to the 
Prophet had it. The assumption was pagan, not only in the sense that it pre-dated the 
rise of monotheism and placed a high premium on well-being in this world, but also 
in the sense that it idolized a single human being in a manner that Sunnis were 
normally quick to disown.” 


That the caliph and his office were supernaturally linked to balance in the corporeal 
world was not an uncommon proposition for document authors of the Mamluk period. Some 
chancery secretaries reiterated that the Abbasid caliphate enjoyed a mystical influence that, if 
ever disturbed or outraged, could cause serious repercussions in the physical world. 

Al-‘Umari, after waging a lengthy public relations campaign to install al-Hakim II as 
caliph, wrote that God had chosen the caliph’s father al-Mustakfi as an honored servant, and that 
if the caliph had not named his successor (1.e. al-Hakim II), the earth would have grown narrow 
and unable to withstand the immensity of events unfolding upon its surface. Al-‘Umari warns the 
court of dire consequences resulting from the Mamluk administration’s irresponsible treatment of 


al-Hakim II, whose claim to the caliphate had been infamously rebuffed by al-Nasir Muhammad. 
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For al-‘Umart, both minbar and sarir (religious and military infrastructures, respectively) would 
be jeopardized, if the deathbed wishes of al-Mustakfi failed to be upheld.*4°° 

If indeed the Mamluk religious intelligentsia considered the classical caliphate as the next 
most important authority after God, al-‘Umari’s document for al-Hakim II establishes a special 
relationship between God and the caliphate while also alluding to the institution’s distinctive link 


to order in the physical world: 


Verily, God (al-malik al-salam), since the prostration of His noble angels to Adam in 

bygone ages, has made obedience to the caliphs in His lands an imposition upon the 

rest of His slaves. Why should it not be thus when it is through [these caliphs] that 

creation prospers, limits (Audtid) are upheld, and the pillars of disbelief soundly 

destroyed!? So long as they live, the lands are secured (ta’manu al-bilad), but as [the 

caliphs] near death, the moon dons a shroud of mourning and the celestial body (firm 

or jurum) hides itself away.74° 

Similarly, the succession contract for al-Musta‘In links the document’s “blessed 
beginning, beautiful middle, and praiseworthy end” to the alignment of celestial bodies including 
the Pleiades star group and the constellation Taurus, amidst claims that the deed itself had been 
“written with pens of acceptance on the pages of the celestial spheres.” The ‘aid makes “rivers 
dance with joy” and is also tied to the stations of the sun. The author drives home the point that 
widespread joy emanates from the successful conclusion of the contract of the caliphate among 
kings and the perpetuation of the natural world.”4°” 

The health of the community vis-a-vis the wellbeing of the caliphate was likewise an 
important theme. The two were thought to be linked, as if by magic, as a respective micro and 
macrocosm. The letter purported to be from al-Mustakfi to Yemen states that the existence and 
condition of the governed body would not be in good condition but for the presence (or perhaps 
the mere existence) of the caliph, and that a full consensus for the imam’s investiture had been 


necessary.74°8 


C. Courtly Expectations, Duties, and Advice for the Caliph 

In the Mamluk era, the mere presence of the Abbasid caliph exuded sanctity, leading to a 
widespread expectation that the docile men elevated to (the now largely religious) dignity ought 
not to degrade themselves by interfering in politics for personal gain. In writing about the cases of 


various caliphs drawn into Mamluk politics many chroniclers attempted neutrality, but the 
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notable case of the caliph al-Qa’im bi-amr Allah (855-9/1451-5) left some authors too shocked by 
the idea of a caliph failing to act as a detached man of piety to conceal their repugnance.™” 

The sultans and ‘ulama’ were cognizant of the inherent religious authority of the 
caliphate, which both sides might manipulate for their own interests.*4'° Investiture document 
rhetoric regularly suggests that government stability depended on a caliph’s prayers for the 
promulgation of the state. Many Mamluk authors perceived this as fact, thus considering the 
caliphs more than window-dressing and wrote of them as fixtures integral to the maintenance and 
functionality of the regime. The Mamluks likewise made the official understanding of the ‘ulama’ 
their own and made the caliph a vital part of their court culture, pageantry, and to a lesser degree 
their political machinations. 

Investiture deeds and caliphal succession contracts, necessarily involving the Abbasid 
caliphs of Cairo, were a likely place for scholars and bureaucrats not only to advise but also to 
reveal what was expected of appointees to the holiest office in Sunni Mamluk Egypt. Unlike the 
wasiyya sections of many investiture deeds which offered detailed advice to the Mamluk sultan 
concerning the expectations and duties attached to his office, no similar section existed 
exclusively for the Abbasid caliph. Therefore, many contemporary scholars have concluded that 
the caliph, after having bestowed his authority on the sultan, thereafter was responsible for very 
little. The opposite is true, however, as advice and expectations for the position of the caliph are 
sprinkled throughout many of the documents, often, again, within the hamdala section. Indirectly 
and largely confined to the world of rhetoric, document composers provided insight into the 
perception of the caliphate at court and how, in theory, it was conceived to function alongside 
sultans, amirs, and the ‘ulama’. The following thematic categories, as may be expected, are not 


mutually exclusive. 


1. The Caliph is the Living Symbol of Jihad 
In the classical Abbasid caliphate, the caliph was formally the chief leader of jihad and 


the organizer of annual raids, albeit often merely for show in the later Abbasid period, against 
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non-Muslim positions.*!! The role of the caliph as principal cheerleader for holy war persisted 
under the Mamluks, as is evident in the fierce jihad-khutbas given by al-Hakim in 661/1262 and 
690-1/1291 which praised the Mamluk sultan as one who “permits religion to be supported by his 
sword, who stands firm in jihad and gathers the kings of unbelief beneath his feet.”4! 

In the deed for al-Nasir Muhammad, the scribe Ibn al-Qaysarant depicted the caliph as 
one who emboldened both the army and the people to take up the cause against enemies of the 
faith.4'° By selecting the caliph from the house of the Prophet’s uncle and choosing them from 
the best of the umma, God strengthened the heart (jash) of the Muslims and monotheist forces 
(juyush al-muwahhidin) against the unbelieving heretics (al-mulhidin), “granting [the caliph] the 
command (siydda) and good fortune (sa‘ada) of his ancestor [...] and through [the caliph], 
protecting the believers and producing a leader for the fervent adherents (al-muttagin), increasing 
him in the dual honors: station and lineage.””*4!4 

As a status quo symbol, the caliph was moreover expected to stand against all challengers 
of the established order. Faced by the threat of al-Nasir Muhammad’s return to Cairo in 
709/1310, the second document confirming the authority of Baybars al-Jashinkir threatened the 
ousted sultan in the voice of the caliph al-Mustakft: “I will go out and lead an army against [al- 
Nasir Muhammad] if he persists in this. I will defend the sanctity of the Muslims and their souls 
and children in this great matter and I will fight him until he returns to the order of God.”4!> The 
document, challenging the notion that kingship is hereditary, states that sovereignty is the 
prerogative of God to bestow upon whomever He wills, and that the reins of power fall to 
whoever can suppress the people of rebellion and protect the religion from misfortune.**'° 

In his succession testament of al-Hakim II in 741/1341, al-‘Umarl saw a clear 
resemblance between the caliph and the Prophet in his dual capacities as a soldier ( ‘askar7) during 
the day followed by entire nights engaged in worship (huwa fi layl al-sajjad), “perpetually in 
supplication to God for His success (tawfiq).” For al-‘Umari, it was the job of the caliph to seek 


out divine blessings (ni ‘mdt) to overthrow God’s enemies.”4'” 





2411 This remained a symbolic role of the caliph after power was stripped away by amirs and sultans. 

2412 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:55; idem, Ma athir, 3:53. 

413 This had been true of al-Hakim at the time of the document’s composition and it was also true four 
years later in 702/1303 when al-Mustakfi accompanied the Mamluk army to Shaqhab to lend his prayers on 
campaign. See: al-‘Ayni, ‘gd, 4:233-4; al-Maqrizi, Sulik, 1:3:933. Al-Mustakfi, like his father al-Hakim, 
had been no stranger to Mamluk jihad propaganda and ceremonial. For his role as a prayer leader while 
embedded in the Mamluk military, see above, pp. 84-5. 

2414 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:61; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:1:63-5. 

2415 Al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 3:1:66; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 8:263. The last line appears to be an allusion to 
verse 49:9 of the Qur’an which addresses conflict among two factions of believers. 

2416 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:128-9; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:69; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:113. 

2417 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:326; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 395-6. 
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As for the practical application of warfare, al-‘Umari was content to let day-to-day 
command in jihad remain with the sultan, formally the caliph’s deputy, who, having been 
delegated with authority beyond the caliphate, is appointed by God “as an eye that never 
sleeps.””4! By ordering the Mamluk sultan to engage in jihdd, the caliph is expected to restore 
any and all disruptions caused by the regime’s enemies. Despite al-‘Umari’s acknowledgment 
that the sultan had been delegated to undertake jihad in the caliph’s name, it is still the latter who 


restores order to the world via holy war: 


[The caliph’s] decree to continue military expeditions (ghazw) on land and by sea has 
already gone forth. He will not hesitate to kill or capture those over whom he gains 
victory, nor will he free them from their fetters and bonds. [The caliph will not] 
desist in sending crow-like vessels by sea and eagle-like steeds on land; all of them 
bearing falcon-like riders. He will protect the domains (mamalik) against any whose 
feet dare to breach them. He will oversee the reparations of citadels, fortresses, and 
frontiers (assessing their need in regard to weapons and all they require to weaken 
the ruse (al-muhtal) of the enemies), as well as the capital cities which are the 
stations of the troops [...] He will inspect their conditions for review [including] 
everything they have between the heavens and the earth: their closely-quartered 
horses, their chain-mail, and their swords sheathed in gold, as if they were beautiful, 
wide-eyed maidens hidden from view.™4!? Through all of this, the caliph wants to 
gladden your hearts and lengthen the elongated coat tail (dhayl al-tatwil) over your 
desires. Your blood, wealth, and honor (a ‘rad) will be protected save for that which 
the pure shari‘a prohibits.?””° 


In practice, however, Mamluk sultans expected the ceremonial participation of the caliph 
and the qadis on larger campaigns, though in some cases the religious officials merely stayed 


behind at the edge of nearby towns, clutching copies of the Qur’an and assuring participants that 


Muslim martyrs would reside in paradise while the enemy was destined for torment in hell.”*7! 


2. The Caliph Summons God’s Assistance through Constant Prayer for the State 

Under the Mamluks, the caliph’s informal religious duties included public and private 
prayers for the perpetuation and success of the realm. Although seemingly without immediate 
material benefit, the caliph’s prayers for Mamluk triumph and Muslim prosperity are part of a 


legacy not easily dismissed. The theme of the caliph praying for the success of sultan and dynasty 


2418 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:329; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 398. This resembles the caliph al-Hakim’s 
khutba in which he describes the vigilance of the sultan al-Ashraf Khalil to the Mamluks, “When you sleep, 
he is awake.” See: Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 48. 

2419 Bayd maknin. This is an allusion to verse 37:48-9 of the Qur’an which compares the women of 
paradise to eggs hidden by feathers. 

2420 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:329-30; al-Suyiti, Ta rikh al-khulafa’, 398. 

2421 Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 361. 
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(dawla) is as at least as old as the late Seljuq period.“ The late twelfth/early thirteenth century 
Persian historian Muhammad al-Ravandi claimed in his Rahat al-sudir va Gyat al-surur that the 
atabeg of sultan Tughril II (571-90/1176-94), irritated by a recent resurgence in the caliph’s 
influence, had remarked that “the imam should concern himself with delivering the khutba and 
leading the prayers which serve to protect worldly monarchs and are the best of deeds. He should 
entrust kingship to the sultans and leave governance of the world to [the Seljuq sultan].””4”? That 
this theme is picked up again in the Mamluk sultanate is not without significance. 

Al-‘Abbas and his descendants had long been associated with public prayers seeking an 
end to drought (salat al-istisqa’), beginning with the caliphate of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, who 
asked the Prophet’s uncle to pray for rain in hope that God would answer the prayers of 
Muhammad’s kinsman.” The historical anecdote was not wasted on the Mamluk religious class 
who occasionally alluded to the contemporary Abbasid caliph as a descendant of al-‘Abbas 
(whom the rains had obeyed) in panegyrics and other literature concerned with the caliph’s 
house.** 

The first document which alluded to the significance of caliphal prayers is the ‘ahd of al- 
Mansitr Lajin, which declares that the caliph had engaged in the supplication ritual of istikhara, 
offering prayers for the regime to obtain the best outcomes and advantages.”*° Indeed, the 
document describes the start of Lajin’s reign as a blessing (ni ‘ma) to the umma attributable to the 
caliph’s prayers. It was the caliph, in search of someone to carry out his own duties, who prayed 


that God send someone to take up Islamic sovereignty and thereby appoint Lajin to uphold the 





2422 Barthold, “Caliph and Sultan,” 132. 

2423 Rahat al-sudiur, ed. Muhammad Iqbal (London: Luzac, 1921), 334. Al-Ghazali likewise wrote against 
the notion of the caliph interfering in the political world of the Seljug sultans. See: Crone, God’s Rule, 247- 
8. 

2424 Thn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 10:204; al-Suyati, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 104-5. 

2425 Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al-sharifa al-sultdniyya al-malakiyya 
al-ashrafiyya, ed. Axel Moberg, as Ur Abd Allah b. Abd ez-Zahir’s Biografi 6ver Sultanen el-Melik al- 
Asraf Halil. Arabisk Téxt med Oversattning, Inledning Ock Anmdrkningar Utjiven, (Lund, 1902), 14; al- 
Qalqashandi, Ma ‘athir, 1:1-2. See also panegyrics for the Cairo Abbasids attributed to Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani, quoted in: al-Sakhawt, Daw’, 3:215; idem, al-Dhayl al-tamm ‘ala duwal al-Islam li-al-Dhahabi, 
ed. Hasan Isma‘il Marwa (Beirut, 1992), 1:634; idem, Wajiz al-kalam fi al-dhayl ‘ala duwal al-Islam, ed. 
Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘ruf, ‘Isam Faris al-Harastani, and Ahmad al-Khutaymi (Beirut, 1995), 2:581; al- 
Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 404-6; Ibn Ilyas, Bada 7‘, 1:2:823-4. 

2426 Istikhara as taught by the Prophet to his disciples, was frequently encouraged to entrust God with the 
selection between multiple possible options and involved two ritual prayer units (rak‘as) “followed by a 
prayer, emphasizing the omniscience and omnipotence of God and including a reference to the subject of 
the consultation. Neither time nor place is fixed for a consultation of this kind. The inspiration revealing the 
decision to be taken is immediately perceived, or, if the response be insufficiently clear in the consultant’s 
mind, he has recourse to a drawing of lots from the various possible solutions, written separately on pieces 
of paper.” See: Toufic A. Fahd, “Istikhara,” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 4:259-60. 
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trust (amdna), as he was best suited to enforce that which was religious obligation (fard).?”7 In 
the “search process” that led to the delegation of power to Lajin, the caliph offered copious 
prayers for guidance on behalf of the community and sought refuge with God, relying on His 
support (tawfiq) to uphold correctness, offer guidance and protect sovereignty (hukm).48 

In what remains of al-Mustakfi’s succession deed for his son Baraka al-Mustawthiq, the 
author explains that caliphal power stems from the officeholder’s fear of God in every matter, 
including delegation to his successor. The caliph seeks the best outcome from God in every 
matter, including even his own decision to become caliph or leave it to another.””? In the 
investiture deed for Baybars al-Jashinkir, before delegating power to the sultan, the selection is 
put onto secure religious footing by noting “our lord and master, the imam al-Mustakfi billah, 
Commander of the Faithful [...] beseeches God Most High for the best outcome (istikhara Allah 
ta‘Gla).”?*”° 

From the succession contract left to al-Musta‘tn by his father al-Mutawakkil, the caliph is 


told that the purpose of his office is to “seek the face of God” [through prayer]: 


Whoever looks to God for victory and help worries not, aware of the certain truth 

that the goodness of the imam is multiplied on account of everything he is charged 

with concerning the interests [of Islam and Muslims] or in renewing the means for 

obtaining them [just as] his badness or evil is multiplied.?*! 

Muhammad al-Barizi’s investiture deed for al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, while appealing to 
caliphal authority, mandates that the caliph alone must beseech God for the best outcome for the 
Muslims and their lands.*? That the caliph should quietly pray for the success of the sultan 
ideally kept him in the mosque and out of politics, leaving the sultan free to set about the difficult 
and impious tasks of empire. This is why Shaykh’s document used the authority of the caliphate 
for little more than the delegation of authority combined with the understanding that the caliph 
would continue to pray for the best outcomes. At the end of the document, al-Barizi again 


conjures an image of a devout caliph, determined to honor the contract, ever engaged in sincere 


prayer: 


The caliph seeks the forgiveness of God in every circumstance and seeks the refuge 
of God from heedlessness. The caliph seals his words with that which God has 


2427 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:55; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:54. 

2428 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:58 (unnumbered); idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:59-60. 

2429 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:390; idem, Ma ‘athir, 2:338. 

2430 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:132; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:72. 

2431 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:376; idem, Ma’athir, 3:352. This statement reflects verse 13:11 of the Qur’an 
which states that God does not change a people until they change what is within them. 

2432 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:123. 
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ordered of justice and beneficence (ihsan) and he praises God as He is the most 

praiseworthy (i.e., Ahmad) and God has granted him Solomonic kingship (mulk 

Sulayman), and God Most High grants the caliph enjoyment with that which He has 

given him, He makes him possessor of the regions of the land [...] may his seat never 

cease to be on the elevated seats of loftiness and the garb of the caliphate through 

him be the splendor of eminence [...]**? 

Most documents that allude to the caliph’s delegation also state that the decision to 
delegate the affairs of Islamic lands or otherwise deliver the reins of power to the next sultan, 
comes hand in hand with the caliph asking God for proper guidance in the exchange of power 
made in the ‘ahd. This indicates that the caliph is primarily important for his prayers and what 
many considered to be his access to God based on the prestige and traditional influence attributed 


to his office. 


3. The Caliph “Selects” Sultans in Accordance with Divine Decree 

In the practical realm of Mamluk politics, the new sultan was chosen when the most 
powerful Mamluk amir emerged with the most influence among his khushdash to seize power 
from the incumbent sultan in what appears to modern historians as an endless series of coups. In 
the theoretical world of caliphal documents, however, the prayers of the Abbasid caliph are linked 
to yet another task, the task of selecting the best candidate to take up his former duties. The 
caliph’s prayers reach God, who then directs the Commander of the Faithful towards the best 
candidate for office.**4 Thus it appears that in some ways, the caliph becomes the catalyst (or 
even a magnet or lightning rod) for the divine election of the Mamluk sultan.”47> Most documents 
include no other intermediary between God and the sultan. The Prophet is not involved other than 
to serve as the famous ancestor of the caliph. Thus the Abbasid caliph, in some ways, occupies a 
more important role than the Prophet himself which he achieves through prayer, istikhara, and a 
kind of unique “revelation” regarding the sultan’s suitability for rule. 

Some documents appear to attribute divine wisdom to the caliph, a gift used for the 
betterment of society through the installation of outstanding leaders. In his counsel for al-Nasir 
Muhammad, Ibn al-Qaysarani assures the sultan, that even though the caliph al-Hakim had 
initially testified unfavorably to his minority, he had known (perhaps through divine insight) that 
al-Nasir Muhammad’s rule would bring great benefit, based on reports of his probity and noble 


deeds. The author claims that the caliph felt both a longing and a closeness to the young sultan 


2433 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:331; al-Suyuti, Za’rikh al-khulafa’, 399. 

2434 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:56-7; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:56-7. 

435 The Quranic passage most frequently cited to support Islamic kingship and ideas of divine election is 
verse 3:16, “O God, Possessor of dominion/kingship (mu/k), you confer dominion/kingship to whom you 
will and you take away dominion/kingship from whom you will.” 
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and although al-Nasir Muhammad had been an exile in distant Karak, the caliph, an ever-watchful 


admirer from afar, kept his love of the rightful ruler close, never feeling his absence.”**° 


After extensive praise and flattery for al-Nasir Muhammad, Ibn al-Qaysarani writes that 
the sultan had been tried and found in possession of the many noble characteristics of his father 


alawin.2**’ It is thus news of his good character that inspires a message from the capital: 
g p g p 


The caliph has observed the ways in which your opponents have tested you and he is 
aware of your accountability, your dignity in conducting affairs, and your good 
deeds, so he has chosen you according to his knowledge of the worlds (‘ala ‘ilm ‘ala 
al-‘alamin) and selected you to defend Islam and the Muslims. He seeks the proper 
guidance of God (istikhara Allah) in these matters and delegates to you from his 
blessed bay‘a [...] He concludes a testament with you in all that is encompassed in 
the invocation (da‘wa) of his grand imamate, and the ordinances (ahkam) of his 
caliphate which the regions remain bound to in obedience and organization and he 
delegates to you the sultanate of the Islamic territories: land and sea, Egypt and 
Syria, near and far, lowland and highland and all that which will be conquered in the 
future.?® 


Before embarking upon the wasiyya advising al-Nasir Muhammad about the duties of his 


office, Ibn al-Qaysarani revisits the theme of the caliph selecting the sultan to act in his stead: 


Glad tidings to you! The caliph chose you with great care and established you in his 
place in all good pleasantry and realized that the felicity of his reign continues from 
you [by virtue of his] ancestors and descendants.7*? 


The overall message of the document appears to be a statement of reassurance directed to 
the sultan on the honors implicit in his divine election facilitated by the Abbasid caliph, a holy 
man with celestial favor and access to God. Ibn al-Qaysarani urges al-Nasir Muhammad, in the 
caliph’s name, to carry out the duties of an Islamic ruler. 

The later diploma for Baybars al-Jashinkir named al-Mustakfi as chief executor of affairs, 
portraying him as the one who establishes a new sultan and then summons the secretaries to 
confirm the bay ‘a.*° 

Some of the Circassian-era documents composed by Ibn Hijja including the investiture 
deed for Tatar, which states, “our master the Commander of the Faithful has cast the staff of his 


992441 


selection to choose the imam, and the real chooser in the matter was God, mention the 


caliph’s figurative “staff of selection.” Elsewhere the caliph “cast his staff’ on [Tatar’s] selection 


2436 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:63-4; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:68-9. 
2437 Thid. 

2438 Thid. 

2439 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:66; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:72. 

2440 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:133; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:73. 
2441 Thn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 338. 
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as sultan, and carried out ijtihad to the utmost of his ability until Tatar sat atop the throne to 
“purify the land (against mischief-makers) with good deeds.”4” The implication here is that by 
recognizing the sultan, the caliph is transformed into the vessel or instrument of God’s selection 
of the sultan and a mode for divine intervention in political affairs. In both his copious practice of 
istikhara and the metaphorical “casting of his staff for decision” the caliph was expected to serve 
as the guide of the greater Muslim community, as the diviner and compass of its spiritual path, 


shape, and direction. 


4. The Caliph Represents Accountability for the Sultan 

In the ideality described by the documents and contracts examined here, authors largely 
presented the Abbasid caliph as a source of authority powerful enough to place a check on the 
sultan’s influence and provide an authority to whom the sultan was answerable. It was not that the 
caliph out-ranked the sultan, rather they represented separate parts of a single entity, each meant 
to advise the other. Most importantly, the caliph had bestowed his powers upon the sultan as a 
trust.2443 

Addressing the Mamluk sultan, the taglid of Baybars praises God who “has placed by 
your side an imam, a guide, who has affixed the virtue of magnificence (maziyyat al-ta ‘zim) to 
you, and has informed creation about that which God has distinguished you out of His glorious 
bounty.”*““4 In isolation, this statement suggests the expectation that the holder of the caliphate 
ought to be capable of guiding the sultan or at least counsel him about policy to ensure fidelity to 
Islamic principles and the will of God. In the context of the document, however, this is the 
preamble to a proclamation calling for jihad against Mongols and Crusaders.” 

The first investiture deed for Baybars al-Jashinkir praises God for tying the affairs of rule 
to one sufficiently capable of upholding them (i.e. the sultan). The caliph is then said to praise the 
sultan who upholds the authority of belief (kalimat al-imdn) with noble supporters.” 


Before embarking on the advice of the wasiyya, the document addresses Baybars al- 


Jashinkir, reminding him of his obligations to the caliph who has personally overseen and 





2442 Thid., 346-7. 

2443 This closely resembles al-Ghazali’s conception of the exchange between the caliph and sultan. See: 
Crone, God’s Rule, 244-5. 

2444 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 107. This idea is also manifest in the processions in which the caliph rode 
both before Baybars, and at his side. Baybars is expected to lift hopes and lead to the path of truth. We are 
informed that the sultan was then robed after a procession, and advised to consider the robes proof of God’s 
satisfaction and the sultan’s guaranteed admission into paradise. 

2445 Thid., 107-8. The document revisits Baybars’s jihdd record and praises his experience, while stating the 
hope that the Mamluk sultan might “regain the former seat of the caliph” as a future goal. 

2446 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:129; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:69. 
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underwritten his rise to power. In even clearer terms, the document enjoins the caliph and sultan 
to advise each other: the sultan as expert in warfare must advise the caliph about temporal matters 


while the caliph in turn serves as the sultan’s spiritual guide: 


The caliph, in seeking a cure for that which mires the wmma in difficulty, relies upon 
your auspicious counsel. He is sufficed by your qualifications and responsibility in 
guarding the realm [...] and he relates to you the best advice.*™” 


5. Grounded in Godly Piety (taqwa), the Caliph upholds the Shari‘a 

With good reason, many modern studies of the caliphate refer to the caliph, especially in 
later times, as a significant “symbol of the shari‘a””“8 A number of the documents described 
here reinforce the idea that the caliph’s authority stems equally from his piety (taqgwd@) as well as 
his ability to inculcate the commandments and prohibitions (awamir wa-nahy) of God. 

In its rebuke to the Rasulid ruler of Yemen, the Mamluk chancery, borrowing the voice 
of the caliph al-Mustakfi, stressed that any would-be ruler must be in accordance with the shart ‘a 
if he wished to “live in the company of he whom the caliphate had adorned with its necklaces 
(i.e., the Mamluk sultan),” followed by praises of the chief exemplar, al-Nasir Muhammad, who 
occupied the throne invested with sovereignty over distant lands and the administration of human 
affairs, all granted to him by the Abbasid caliph al-Mustakfi.”” 

In explicit terms al-‘Umari lays out the theoretical position and formal expectations for 


the Abbasid caliph in the Mamluk court: 


[The caliph] follows and conforms to the noble shari‘a, enjoining it upon the people. 
[...] The caliph hastens [to deliver] that which heals the souls (bi-ma yashfa bihi al- 
nufus). With it, [the caliph] causes the abatement of Satan’s schemes, forcing him to 
despair. He acquires the hearts of the subjects although he has no need because he 
leads [them].7**° 


The documents frequently reiterate the proposition that tagwa resides at the heart of the 
caliphate, a source of guidance and the basis for orders issued and opinions given by the caliph, 


reinforcing the notion that in the context of Mamluk Egypt, the caliph was primarily a man of 





2447 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:133-4; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:73. These sentiments mirror the advisory 
relationship between al-Ashraf Khalil and al-Hakim, who the historian Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir described as 
Alexander and Khidr respectively. See: Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Altaf, 5. 

2448 T. B. MacDonald, “The Caliphate” in Moslem World 7 (1917): 357; H. A. R. Gibb, “Some 
Considerations on the Sunnt Theory of the Caliphate” in Studies of the Civilization of Islam (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1962), 141; A. K. S. Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 14. 

2449 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:152; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:422; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:257. 

2450 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:327; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 
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religion.*4! A second factor in caliphal authority was the idea that the caliph demands that 
knowledge of God’s commandments and prohibitions be made widespread. It is thus foremost 
amongst his duties to promote and represent the shari‘a and advise the faithful that God’s 
commands were inescapable.”47 

Urging his audience of Mamluk notables to overlook the debauchery of al-Wathiq’s 
caliphate, al-‘Umari, in solidifying the succession of al-Hakim II in 741/1341, recommends that 
his listeners disregard any outstanding quarrels with the caliphate so that the present caliph might 
be left to the all important task of “passing among the people with the Qur’an and sunna; acting 
in accordance with that which God has bestowed and sent.”**° 

Regarding the “commands and prohibitions of God,” the caliph, according to al-‘Umari, 
demanded the religious establishment to scrutinize them, ordered mosque orators to formulate 
their speeches by taking them into consideration, and that the people of excellence should use 
them to attain perfection. It was the caliph’s wish and duty to see that they be discussed by men 
and women in all walks of life.**** Thus the caliph is presented as a force raising public awareness 
about Islam among the subjects of Mamluk Egypt. 

The succession contract for al-Musta‘In employs the analogy of a _ shepherd’s 
responsibility to his flock in order to describe a caliph “nominated to undertake the order of God 
for His slaves; charged with advising them to the best of his ability and capacity for ijtihdad; 
required to oversee their interests at present, in future, and at the origin and completion of their 
affair.”*4°° Again touching on the importance of the caliph’s piety, the document reminds the new 
Commander of the Faithful that in his supervision of affairs, taqwd is vital.2*° As kingship and 
religion had been described in the famous maxim attributed to the Sasanian monarch Ardashir, 
the Qur’an and sunna (the sources of shari‘a) were likewise to be two inseparable and 
indispensible “brothers” for the caliph.”4°” 

The image of the caliph’s unswerving loyalty to the shari‘a had the same lineaments at 
the advent of Barsbay in 825/1422. Ibn Hijja strengthened the caliphal foundations through his 


claim that the caliph, leader of the people, is invincible; never deviating from leadership or 





2451 Numerous documents reference taqgwd in connection to the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo: al-Nuwayri, 
Nihaya, 8:129-30; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:49, 56-7, 70, 124-5; idem, Ma‘athir, 3:43, 56-7; al-Suyiti, 
Husn, 2:82-3. 

2452 Al_Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:328; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 

2453 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:329; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 

2454 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:328; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 

2455 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:372; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:343-4. 

2456 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:372; idem, Ma athir, 3:350. 

2457 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:376; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:351. 
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yielding to the corrupting forces of popular knowledge, non-revelation, and folk wisdom, even if 
threatened with physical force.”4°* 

The caliph was also expected to hold the sultan up to the standard of holy law and force 
him to remain on its track. The 824/1421 letter sent by the Mamluk chancery announcing the 
commencement of Tatar’s reign to the Rasulid ruler of Yemen, al-Nasir Ahmad (803-27/1400- 
24), describes the caliph as having elevated the foundations of the faith by forcing the sultan to 
embark upon the shari‘ path of religious law, following the precepts agreed upon by Muslims. 
The document assumes a monolithic version of Islam that demands that the rules of belief be 
upheld and also asserts to Yemen that support for the caliph’s designation of Tatar is unanimous 
in Cairo and Syria.” 

The succession document for al-Mu‘tadid II acknowledges the wisdom of God that 


created the caliphate to stand as the pillar of ahkam to eliminate confusion: 


God is alone in holding the power which completely revealed the full moon of the 

caliphate through the ascent of the Hashimites, thereby quenching the thirst of Islam 

by means of the Abbasid watering place (siqayat al-‘Abbasiyya) [...] God mandated 

the dispatch of the family of [the Prophet’s] house to explain every matter and 

obscure ambiguity.74°° 

Thus, the image of the caliphate that emerges in Mamluk documents is one grounded in 
Godly piety and fidelity to the shari‘a and its sources. The notion of tagwa in the documents 
appears to go beyond Quranic notions of fearing God and takes on the original social dimensions 
associated with the word which imply that the caliph was thought to have the role of caretaker of 
society (as a macrocosm of the tribe) as well as his classical role as a dutiful enforcer of religious 


law and shari‘ morality.”*°! 


6. The Caliph Represents the Existing Order 
Defining the precise authority of the Abbasid caliph in the Mamluk period was a thorny 


problem for many jurists as classical Islamic doctrine had known the caliph only as God’s sole 





2458 Ibn Hijja, Oahwat al-insha’, 368-9. 

2459 Thid., 346-7. In 824/1421 the Rasulid ruler al-Nasir Ahmad received an announcement of Tatar’s 
accession in Cairo. The brief document, penned by Ibn Hijja, begins by praising the Rasulid ruler and his 
lands while acknowledging that his relations with Tatar’s predecessor, al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, had been rife 
with “isolation and evil whispering” and was henceforth exchanged for “sociability and friendly speech.” 
The document stresses Tatar’s commitment to new transparency with Yemen and to his upholding of the 
shari‘a and general recognition of the status quo in Yemen, acknowleding al-Nasir Ahmad as “the best 
imam for this community.” 

2460 Thid., 57-8. 

2461 See: Leonard Lewisohn, “Takwa” Encyclopaedia of Islam?, (Leiden: Brill, 2004), Suppl., 781-5. 
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sovereign charged with leadership over the community.” The understanding was essentially that 
the caliph made himself available to receive the obedience of the people, commanding their 
allegiance and wielding it for the cause of jihad. The caliph was also expected to command the 
loyalty of the military and the Mamluk amirs in the name of Islamic universalism. 

For jurists and scribes familiar with the theories of the imamate’s obligatory nature, the 
caliph’s presence in the capital ought to have been enough to assure harmony in society. The 
hamdala of the succession contract for al-Mustakfi states that the noble mettle or fortitude 
(himma) of the caliph is sufficient to enable the umma to enjoy a life of relaxed simplicity.“% 

When compared to the first investiture document for Baybars al-Jashinkir, the surviving 
fragment of the second, presumably more frantic, document written months later, contains fewer 
references to jihad, and more justifications for Baybars II as a bulwark against the corrosive 
influence of hereditary kingship. Tellingly, the second document wastes no time in addressing 
“the amirs of the Muslims and their armies.””4* After urging all listeners to obey God and the 
Prophet, the document continues in the voice of the caliph and catalogues the offenses of al-Nasir 
Muhammad whom he labels a blood-shedder and destroyer of Islamic unity who enables the 
enemies of Islam.“ The document presents the caliph as a universal symbol committed to 
enforcing harmony and protecting Islamdom, even against a popular sultan. 

An unmistakable depiction of the caliph as personification of the status quo appears in al- 
‘Umari’s contract for al-Hakim II. The head of the chancery did not expect the caliph to embroil 
himself in the mundane affairs of Cairo’s government, in the hands of the amir Qawsiin at that 
time. Rather, according to the document, the caliph should silently watch over affairs, serving as 


a magnet for baraka and interested in little more than accumulating blessings: 


The caliph witnesses before God and His creation that he has established every man 
among the holders of Islamic authority (kulla amri’ min wullat al-umiur al-islamiyya) 
in his present position and that [the officeholder] may continue in office under the 
[protection of] the shade of the caliph’s shadow (tahta kanafi zilalihi), according to 
the ranks of those in authority, divided amongst the dominions and frontiers on land 
and sea, east and west, near and far. All of them, be they [...] king, slave, or amir 
[...] those who are wazirs, qadis, and secretaries, those who work as scribes or 
accountants (tahqiq hisab), postal riders, tax collectors, [...] teachers and students in 
the ribats, zawiyas and khanqas, [...] and the rest of the office holders and 
stipendiaries. Those who receive a portion of their sustenance from the wealth of 
God, whether [their] right is known or unknown; every matter will continue 
according to precedent (kull amrin ‘ala ma huwa ‘alayhi), so that the caliph can 
beseech God for the best outcome and have it made clear to him what is before him. 


2462 Holt, “Structure of Government,” 44. 

2463 Al-Suytti, Husn, 2:63. 

2464 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:1:65-6; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 8:263. 
2465 Thid. 
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[...] The caliph seeks only the face of God, favoring none in terms of religion or 

legal right (haqq) [...] Everything which has come to pass thus far, is established 
according to the rule of God from that which God has instructed [the caliph] in, as 

well as [his father] Sulayman [al-Mustakfi]. The caliph is unable to change any part 

of this, and continually expresses thanks to God for His blessings and thus the one 

who gives thanks receives reward.”4°6 

The caliph’s responsibility to society thus spelled out, al-‘Umarl moves on to the 


obligation of the faithful toward their commander: 


For you, O people, from the caliph, are integrity (rushd) and the clear proof [which 

he provides], and that which he summons you to is the path of his lord as wisdom 

and good counsel. Owed to the caliph [on your behalf] is obedience, for if the 

subjects did not uphold it, God would not accept their deeds, nor would the ocean be 

held back, nor the earth spread out or its mountains firmly fixed. There would be no 

agreement of opinion as to whom was the proper holder of rights, and the caliphate 

would come [to anyone] dragging the tails [of its robes].74°7 

The document explains that as caliphs come and go, society is to remain unchanged. 
Those who remain supporters of the caliph (who, according to the document, appear also to 
represent the interests of the powerful amirs of the sultanate) will be rewarded and those who 
abandon him will be forgotten. Regardless of rank, loyalty to the caliph is mandated upon all, and 
all men stand in truth before him, in what appears to be a reflection of the ethos of Mamluk court 


culture and chivalry as much as anything else which might be described as Islamic. 


7. The Caliph Transmits the Will of Cairo Abroad 

Investiture deeds and letters addressed to faraway lands are the best place to gauge ways 
by which the caliphate figured in the international relations of the Mamluk sultanate. In the early 
fourteenth century letter to the Rasulid al-Mu’ayyad Dawid, the chancery presents the caliph as 
spokesman and admonisher, warning the Yemeni ruler that his infractions have angered Cairo and 
that he faces the threat of military invasion.”4°* These shortcomings included his failure to send 
the Mamluks annual tribute as his father had done. Moreover, Dawid had stopped sending grain 
supplies to Mecca, detained Egyptian merchants, and perhaps most damning from the supposed 
point of view of the caliph, “no longer mentioned the name of the Abbasid caliph from atop the 
minbars during the Friday khutba and barred the caliph from “tying and untying.”™4” The voice 


of al-Mustakfi offers the possibility for reconciliation and warns against the grievous misstep of 


2466 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:327; al-Suyuti, Za’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 

2467 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:328-9; al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 

2468 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:154-5, 157; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:423-4, 425; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:259-60. 
2469 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:156; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:425; idem, Ma ‘Gthir, 3:262. 
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abandoning the pledge of loyalty that Yemen had entered into with the Abbasid caliphate of 


Cairo: 


It is not our intent to unleash an attack against whoever the tongue and heart 

pronounce the two testaments of faith, nor against whoever the reason and the heart 

obeys the imperious commandments of God [...] we are not of a mind to unsheathe 

swords except against those who have abandoned obedience to us, refused the book 

of God, and withdrawn from our mubdya ‘a.24” 

The caliph orders, first, that Yemen and its people be made aware of his leniency, and 
second, that Dawid send a messenger to Cairo, who in deference to caliphal authority, will 
represent the Rasulid ruler, provide a satisfactory report of the situation in Yemen, and effectively 
restore relations with Cairo, “caring for the fruits of his compassion and mercy, after having 
planted the tree of obedience to the caliph, accompanied by large provisions [...] that should be 
sent annually to the public treasury.” The caliph likewise urges Dawid to send support and 
military aid in the struggle against the Mongols and to arrange for his troops to be at the disposal 
of the Mamluk sultan.747! 

Similarly the investiture deed for Muzaffar Shah of India affirms that the Abbasid caliph 
al-Musta‘in, after much prayer, has found the Delhi sultan suitable to receive control of affairs as 
the caliph’s guide and helper in India. Muzaffar Shah’s subjects, in distant India, are thus duty- 
bound to obey him as the rightful deputy of the Abbasid caliph.” 


8. Classical Expectations of the Caliph 

Based on the preceding tradition of Sunni discourse on the imamate and its classical 
understanding of caliphal prerogatives, al-‘Umari appears to attribute several privileges to the 
caliph, including the commanding of mosque orators to publicly name the reigning sultan from 
the minbars so that the day “ring with prayers for them both.””47? Moreover, he could order the 
striking of coins in both their names. 

Al-‘Umari, a zealous campaigner for al-Hakim II against his cousin al-Wathiq, ascribes 


duties to the caliph from earlier times, though these were not carried out under the Mamluks: 


Every year, during the fajj season, the caliph is in charge of [God’s] worshippers. He 
encloses (with his kindness) the residents of the two holy cities and the gatekeeper of 
the Ka‘ba (sidanat bayt Allah al-haram). He prepares the path according to habit and 
wishes to restore it to its initial state from times past. He will pour forth an 


2470 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:157-8; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 6:425; idem, Ma’athir, 3:262-3. 
2471 Thid. See also: Vermeulen, “Une lettre du Calife,” 369-70. 

247 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:133; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 433. 

2473 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:327-8; al-Suyati, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 397. 
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overwhelming abundance onto these two masjids, and he will send to the third of 

them (in) Jerusalem a flowing cloud (sakib al-ghamam). He will be in charge of 

erecting (or maintaining) the tombs of the prophets - blessings of God be upon them - 

wherever they may be, and most are in Syria. Friday prayer and daily congregational 

prayers will continue among you according to their previous traditions. Whoever 

joins with the caliph during his reign will see an increase [in prosperity], and that 

which is delivered from the lands of the unbelievers will be placed securely into his 

hands.7474 

Despite the gusto of al-‘Umari’s document, surely no one among the ruling Mamluk 
amirs was surprised that after the investiture, the actual duties of al-Hakim II were again limited 
to bestowing legitimacy on the sons of al-Nasir Muhammad and the most powerful amirs during 
the next decade.”*”> For the sake of exuberance, al-‘Umari could ascribe limitless religious duties 
to the caliph, but the constraints remained the same as they had been for al-Mawardi: as 
Commander of the Faithful, the caliph could merely delegate the heavy lifting for such matters to 
his subordinates. It was considered far more important that he endure as a nexus, both to the 
glorious past and to divine power, ensuring that such tasks would be achieved by his formal 
deputies in a broader notion of “caliphate” that also included the Mamluk sultan and the larger 


religious establishment -- a condominium of political and religious authority. 


9. Advice for the Abbasid Caliph 

Although many of the documents alluded to contemporary expectations of the Abbasid 
caliph in Mamluk society, few offered explicit advice. The succession document for al-Musta ‘in, 
for example, contained sections of counsel for the newly seated caliph that tell us more about 
caliphal decorum than anything else. Its author warns al-Musta‘in that affairs can only be set right 
through good sense; deeds alone are useless if deemed inappropriate for the situation. The 
document encourages the use of sound opinion (ra’yan sawaban) as the source for judgments. 
The author also advises that the caliph should appeal to no precedent unless its legacy has proven 
consistently praiseworthy.”4’° According to the author, among the qualities that make one fit for 
the caliphate, are that the appointee has long been awaiting the position, that he be the most 
faithful to its intended purpose, as well as the best in [offering] counsel.”*”’ 

Al-Musta‘in receives the recommendation that the best way for him to serve his subjects 


is to regularly seek the advice of those who ratified his selection as caliph: the electoral 


2474 Al_Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:329; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 398. 

475 On the changing role of the amir kabir in the context of Mamluk politics in the mid-fourteenth century, 
see: Amalia Levanoni, “The Mamluk Conception of the Sultanate,” Jnternational Journal of Middle East 
Studies 26, no. 3 (1994): 383-4. 

2476 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:372; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:345. 

2477 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:373; idem, Ma athir, 3:346. 
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community of qadis, amirs, wazirs, ‘ulama’, the notables of the age, as well as his own relatives, 
the general population, and the governing audience. 

The author also advises the caliph against relying solely on his lineage, and warns that 
only those obedient to God can enter paradise, and even an insubordinate Hashimite will not be 
spared from the flames of hell. The caliph must seek God as helper for guidance in accordance 
with the Qur’an.”*”8 

Most interestingly, al-Musta‘tn as wali al- ‘ahd, is told, even before his caliphate, to begin 
work on a worthy legacy. The document informs the caliph-to-be that his objective is to seek the 
face of God, and that he must be more than the prince of a noble house, and therefore do 
something, the like of which will bring good thoughts of him to the minds of all who hear his 
mention. His deeds must be better than those of his predecessors, and be well known enough to 
leave a mark on posterity, so that he might be remembered along with the great caliphs.”*” 

In explaining the duties of office to al-Musta‘tn, the succession document states that as 
caliph, he is responsible for the land and subjects and that he has been honored by the prophetic 
line. The document advises him to follow the life example (sira) of his ancestors, the rightly 
guided caliphs, and not deviate from it, in hope that his caliphate will lead him to be among the 


righteous imams shaded beneath God’s throne on the Day of Judgment.”4°° 


Mamluk sources have left us a great deal of information with which to speculate on the 
expectations that the ‘u/amda’ and sultans had for the caliphs. To be sure, the sultans required 
caliphs of great personal baraka, or better still, charisma, who would constantly offer prayers for 
the state as their highest calling. Above all, it was important that the caliphs not have a taste for 
the distracting details of politics and policymaking, a harsh and dangerous world best left to the 
sultans and their administrative retinues. Moreover, the caliphs had little time or strength to waste 
in excessive talking with either the citadel elite (a/-nds) or the masses (‘Gmma). The caliphs most 
valued by the Mamluks were the ones who did not dissipate their great powers by preoccupation 
with the dunyd. Instead, they were to maintain correct boundaries with the sultans and help 
maintain the state with their supplications -- just as their ancestor al-‘Abbas had preserved the 


land with his prayers for rain. 


478 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:376; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:352. See: Qur’an 25:31, “Sufficient is your Lord as a 
guide and helper.” 

2479 Thid. 

2480 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:376; idem, Ma athir, 3:351. See: Qur’an, 40:51 -2. 
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D. Tradition and Continuity 

We have already explored different understandings of the caliph’s ability to provide a 
link to the family of the Prophet. Similarly, many caliphal documents of the Mamluk period 
sought to present an important relationship of analogy and continuity between the contemporary 
Abbasid caliphs and the Biblical prophets and earlier generations of caliphs. It is worth 
mentioning that in most cases, if a sitting caliph or sultan named in the documents were to share a 
proper name such as Dawid or Abit Bakr, the authors then provided various puns, allusions, and 
levels of meaning associated with the historical names.”**! 

In the case of the caliph Sulayman al-Mustakfi, many authors were quick to draw 
reference to the way in which the Prophet Sulayman (Solomon) had begun his letter to the Queen 
of Sheba in verse 27:30 of the Qur’an: “verily (this document comes) from Sulayman in the name 
of God the Most Compassionate, Most Merciful.”’4*? The second clause of the hamdala of the 
investiture deed for Baybars al-Jashinkir praises God in His arrangement of divine fate and for 
making manifest the secret (sirr) of sovereignty with the Abbasid imamate with sufficient testing 
from the two chosen ones, in this instance a likely reference to David and Solomon.”**? 

To bridge the gap between the prophet Solomon and the caliph Sulayman al-Mustakfi, al- 
‘Umari suggests that Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas had received special portions of the prophetic 
heritage (mirath al-nubuwwa) which itself had been granted as an extension of Solomonic 
kingship (al-mulk al-sulaymani).**4 In the Qur’an, Solomon received special dominion over the 
winds and was taught the language of the birds (mantiq al-tayr) to control them, which no 
prophet received after him.*4*° For al-‘Umari, this is comparable to the Abbasid caliph of Cairo 
receiving news of remarkable events by way of courier pigeons and postal riders (a/-barid) and 
that he has received or absorbed some of the greatness of his father which helped to unite creation 
under his obedience. The robes of the Abbasid house (/ibas Bani al-‘Abbas) furnished him with 
481 In choosing the names of their own children (the aw/dd al-nds class), the Mamluks favored the names 
of prophets, members of Muhammad’s family, and the names of early caliphs. See: Loiseau, Les 
Mamelouks, 276-7. 

2482 Al-Maqrizi, Sulitk, 2:1:65; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 8:263. 

2483 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:129; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:69. 

2484 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 7:130, 9:326; idem, Ma athir, 3:324; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 396. In 
documents concerning the caliph Sulayman al-Mustakfi as well as his sons al-Hakim II and al-Mu'‘tadid I, 
some authors underscored the implication that the caliphate, to some extent, had absorbed the prototype of 
the kingship of the prophet Solomon who in the Qur’an (verses 27:15-7), through God’s leave, commanded 
mankind, jinns, animals, and living creatures. Al-‘Umari in particular played with the idea that the concept 
of caliphal authority derived from the kingship of Solomon. It was convenient that al-Mustakfi shared a 
famous namesake as it allowed al-‘Umari to present Solomon as a precursor to the caliphs of the age. In the 
Qur’an, Solomon is both a prophet and a mighty king, who represents a valid form of mu/k which predated 
Muhammad’s bringing of the shart‘a. See: Ovamir Anjum, Politics, Law, and Community in Islamic 


Thought: The Taymiyyan Moment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 258. 
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that which fulfills their symbols of his noble ancestry and extends his shadow over the earth, over 


all the lands under [Muslim] sovereignty, including Baghdad in its entirety.*4°° 


In three documents showcasing the authority of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid II, Ibn Hijja 


evokes the caliph’s namesake, Dawid, by citing the Quranic verse of the Davidian caliphate.***’ 


Ibn Hijja opened the investiture deed of Tatar with the verse: 


Praise be to God who opened every door of justice by means of Abi al-Fath [al- 
Mu‘tadid II] and rectified and made manifest every hidden thing and said: “O David, 
verily we have made you caliph on the earth,” and this (verse) indicates the nobility 
of the Davidian caliphate (Ahilafat dawiidiyya) both in posterity and at present, and 
connects to the Abbasid role of watering the pilgrims which has continued into the 
reign of al-Mu‘tadid.74°8 


When succession of the caliphate passed from al-Mutawakkil to al-Musta‘tn, the author 
of the testamentary document, describing the caliph as “wrapped in the mantle (burda) of the 
office” by his father, continues the allusion to prophecy in Islam with the succession of Moses, 


Aaron, and John the Baptist: 


[The caliph al-Musta‘in] followed the life example of his father [al-Mutawakkil] in 
knowledge, followed his honorable legacy, and was comparable to him in nobility; 
whoever resembles his father engages not in wrongdoing (man yushabih abahu fa- 
ma zalama). God accepted the prayers of his father, granted [his request] and made 
[al-Musta‘In] wali thereby making it possible for him to be set upon the earth to 
receive power (ukm) [as God gave to John the Baptist (Yahya)]*4°° and making it 
obligatory that there be for the Muslims at that time, a wa/i for their ‘ahd, a wali over 
their affairs to loosen and bind them, vouchsafing authority near and far, appointed 
as caliph during the lifetime of his father [to inherit the office] after him, and to 
proclaim and clarify the succession, reciting to him in the speech of delegation [as 
Moses said to Aaron]: “Take my place among my people and keep things right.””4” 


Scribes similarly found avenues to evoke the glorious past if a reigning caliph (or sultan) 
shared his given name with a well-regarded Muslim ruler. In his deed for al-Hakim IJ, al-‘Umari 


prays for a long reign for the caliph and for the increase of God’s mercies on his predecessors.”*”! 





2486 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:326; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 396. 

2487 A later reference to the algab of the caliphs al-Mutawakkil and al-Mu'‘tadid, followed by thanks for the 
destiny of the caliph Dawtd who inherited the family office and again, emphasizes the name David by 
citing Qur’an 38:26. See: Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 346-7, 367-8. The Davidian caliphate verse also 
appears in the succession document for al-Mu‘tadid II. See: Qahwat al-insha’, 57-8. As Gibb rightly points 
out, a jurist’s use of this verse immediately endows such a document with scriptural authority, suggesting 
that the authority of the caliph comes from God rather than the umma. See: “Constitutional Organization,” 
in Law in the Middle East, Vol. 1, The Origin and Development of Islamic Law, ed. Majid Khadduri and 
Herbert Liebensy (Washington, D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 1955), 5. 
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Eager to draw powerful comparisons to symbolize the transfer of power between caliph 
and sultan in 741/1341, the composer Shihab al-Din observed that the name of the incoming 
sultan was Abt Bakr, and the caliph, Ahmad (in Arabic, a synonym of Muhammad), and reached 
for the analogy that the caliph Ahmad al-Hakim II, in stepping aside to bestow power on the 
young sultan Abi Bakr mirrors the prophet Muhammad handing power and undefined (though 
non-prophetic) authority to the first caliph Aba Bakr on his death in 11/632.%4? Another pairing 
of Muhammad and Abt Bakr can be found in the document that named Muhammad al- 
Mutawakkil the wali al-‘ahd of his father, Abt: Bakr al-Mu‘tadid. The amdala lingers on the 
name Abt Bakr, who was “intimate [to the Prophet] in the cave (anis sayyid al-mursalin fi al- 
ghar).” The hamdala then praises the uncles of the Prophet, Hamza and al-‘Abbas, “two pure 
figures free of blemish or foulness.”4? 

Inheriting formal authority from a modern representative of the Abbasid family left the 
Mamluk sultan eager to demonstrate continuity with the classical caliphate. The delegation clause 
of Tatar’s document states that in addition to his submission to the bonds of faith (imdn), a 
“necklace of accession (or fulfillment)” (fawqu al-ijaba) had been fastened to the sultan 
comprised of that which had been included by the Abbasid caliphate and stating that the Muslims 
bowed before him as the selected deputy.” 

The Arabic literary device of drawing analogy (tashbih or kindya), in this case between 
prophets and non-prophets, may have been unsettling to more conventional Muslims who revered 
the prophets as inimitable bearers of God’s commands and messages, a far cry from the powerless 
caliphs of medieval Cairo. It is clear in the context of the pomp of the documents, however, that 
the authors saw nothing objectionable in likening the contemporary caliphs and sultans to the 
prophets and prestigious early companions of Muhammad, whom they clearly viewed or 
otherwise sought to represent as the superior notables of their age, worthy of lofty and exclusive 
comparisons. Nevertheless, many people could appreciate a link, if only nominal, between 
contemporary caliphs and ancient prophets as chosen men of God. Although the remaining text of 
the brief document preserved by al-Suyiti confirming the transfer of the caliphate from Dawid 
al-Mu‘tadid II to his brother Sulayman al-Mustakfi II in 845/1441 makes no mention of either 
prophetic namesake, Ibn Iyas claims that contemporaries reveled in the fact, that in respect to the 


caliphate, “Solomon [had] inherited from David.””4”° 


2492 Al-Shuja‘t, Ta‘rikh, 1:127. 

2493 Al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:82. 

2494 Thn Hijja, Oahwat al-insha’, 339. 
2495 Tn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 2:230. 
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E. Bay‘a and Society 

The practice of the bay‘a, the oath of allegiance between the caliph or king and any 
Muslim, was an Islamic institution adopted in part from the predecessors of the umma.”*”* In later 
times through universal acceptance, it became the act of showing homage to the caliph whose 
election was ratified by a select electoral body (often having only one member), and then 
confirmed by the masses.”4°’ The invaders who supplanted the Abbasids of Baghdad, from the 
Buyids to the Seljuqs, adapted the bay‘a as an important means to ensure loyalty among their 
supporters.”*” 

Bay‘a ceremonies for the Fatimid caliphs of Cairo had been dazzling affairs, reports of 
which were sent to the provinces, and likely influenced Mamluk investiture ceremonial later 
on.” For all intents and purposes, the bay ‘a ceremony in Mamluk Egypt, often concluded at the 
accession of a new sultan or caliph, was the ritual expression of a mutual pledge of allegiance 
(mubaya‘a) carried out for public recognition in the form of a traditional handclasp between 
investor and investee, and accompanied by an investiture document produced by the Mamluk 
chancery.”>° 

Among the jurists, Ibn Taymiyya emphasized that the mubdaya‘a, was a mutual oath of 
allegiance between the imam and the community, a contract meant to underscore obedience to 
God and the Prophet.**°! Ibn Khaldiin interpreted the bay ‘a as a contract between the ruler (amir) 
and the community, traditionally concluded by a handshake as if a financial transaction had been 
made.” Al-Qalqashandi understood bay ‘a to be of profound importance to Islamic public law, 
comprising a number of elements including the public recognition of the successor as well as the 
composition and presentation of the accompanying document which confirmed his authority (but 


did not grant it, as only God had such power).*° Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri believed the bay‘a 


had prophetic origins which represented an unbroken chain linking the contemporary caliph and 





2496 Watt, Islamic Political Thought, 6-9, 35-42; Emile Tyan, “Bay‘a,” Encyclopaedia of Islam’, (Leiden: 
Brill, 1960), 1:1113-4. 

497 The understanding was that the key notables accepted the bay‘a on behalf of the entire Muslim 
community, see: Hodgson, Rethinking World History, 148. 

2498 Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership, 51-2. 

2499 Paula Sanders, Ritual, Politics, and the City in Fatimid Cairo (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1994), 58, 63; idem, “Robes of Honor in Fatimid Egypt,” in Robes and Honor: The Medieval World 
of Investiture, ed. Stewart Gordon (New York, 2001), 225-39. 

2500 On the various oaths made to the sultan at the time of succession, the bay ‘a (oath of allegiance) and the 
hilf (covenant linked personally to the ruler), see: Holt, “Position and Power,” 241; Van Steenbergen, 
Order Out of Chaos, 22-6. See also: al-‘Umari, Ta ‘rif; 209-15. 

2501 T.ambton, State and Government, 148. 

2502 Tbn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 241. 

2503 Vermeulen, “La bay ‘a califale,” 295. 
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his deputy, the Mamluk sultan, to the legacy of Muhammad’s leadership. In some ways, the bay ‘a 


offered notions of a physical connection to the Prophet by virtue of a symbolic handshake: 


The Prophet (God’s peace and blessings be upon him) was truly the master of the 
world; then, the caliphate passed to the imam Abt Bakr al-Siddiq, then the 
companions and caliphs (may God be pleased with all of them) inherited it in 
succession, until the present time when it is now [passed] through mubaya ‘a from the 
Commander of the Faithful, with the concurrence of the electoral community, the 
‘ulama’, the pillars of the noble state, notable amirs in good standing, and the 
divinely-assisted armies.>™ 


Holt believed this passage suggested that sultans were invested with the entirety of the 
caliphate based on a lack of reports of the caliphs receiving pledges from the sultans after the 
mid-fourteenth century. Instead, according to Holt, most Mamluk chronicles mention that caliphs 
offered bay ‘a to the rulers as sultans. In the passage above, however, Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri 
appears to be using “caliphate” as a synonym for “imamate.” Mamluk jurists and historians 
understood that the Mamluk sultans sought to establish themselves as successors to the imamate 
in the vein of the Rashidtin, Umayyad, and early Abbasid caliphs. Reading it as a transfer of the 
“caliphate” in the classical sense is problematic, as the incarnation of the Abbasid caliphate under 
the Mamluks had long ceased to be a caliphate based on the prophetic model (khildfat al- 
nubuwwa).>”° 

After Baybars’s watershed establishment of the caliphate in Cairo, an Abbasid caliph was 
on hand at the accession of nearly every Mamluk sultan. Nevertheless, if Holt’s hypothesis is 
correct, the historical caliphal investiture in the Mamluk period changed over the decades and by 
the mid-eighth/fourteenth century the dual, mutually exchanged oaths (mubdya‘a) may have 
given way to a new development: the sultan, as acting imam, receiving the oath of allegiance 


from the Abbasid caliph (but only ever as sultan).*°°° Beginning with the investiture of the 


2504 Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri, Kitab zubdat kashf al-mamalik wa-bayan al-turug wa-al-masalik, ed. Paul 
Ravaisse (Cairo: Dar al-‘Arab, 1988), 54. 

2505 Holt’s thesis was that the Mamluks, interested in stressing their continuity with the Ayyubids and 
Seljugs, used a combination of the caliphal bay ‘a and the mention of the sultan in the Ahutba as proof that 
the ruler had been inaugurated in accordance with the rituals associated with traditional Muslim rulers. See: 
Holt, “Position and Power,” 244-5; idem, “Structure of Government,” 46; Linda S. Northrup, “The Bahri 
Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 268; Thomas Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire: Entstehung, 
Uberlieferung und Bedeutung der Sirat Baibars in ihrem sozio-politischen Kontext (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 2006), 344-5. 

2506 Holt, “Some Observations,” 504-5 note 9; idem, “Structure of Government,” 44-7; idem, “Succession 
in the Early Mamluk Sultanate,” 147; Van Steenbergen, Order Out of Chaos, 24 note 26; Herzog, 
Geschichte und Imaginaire, 343-5; idem, “Legitimitéat durch Erzahlung: Ayyubidsche und kalifale 
Legitimation mamlukischer Herrschaft in der popularen Sirat Baibars,” in Die Mamliken: Studien zu ihrer 
Geschichte und Kultur: Zum Gedenken an Ulrich Haarmann, 1942-1999, ed. Stephan Conermann and Anja 
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Qalawunid al-Nasir Ahmad in 742/1342, the caliph, according to the sources, in a seemingly one- 
way transfer of power, is described as giving the sultan authority through bay‘a (baya ‘uhu al- 
khalifa bi-al-saltana). Holt isolated instances of the phrase used in various sources, observing that 
most Mamluk chronicles, with some regularity from the reign of the Qalawunids through to the 
Circassians, only record that the caliph offered homage to the sultan.”°°’ It may be that the 
chroniclers, aware of the sultan’s authority as acting imam, simply recorded it as convenient 
shorthand for the ceremony rather than saying both caliph and sultan exchanged power as they 
had in the early Bahri period. 

Holt appears to have misinterpreted the use of the phrase as the embodiment of a new 
doctrine: namely that the caliph, in a surprising turnaround of “their constitutional positions” and 
a noteworthy break with the Islamic doctrine of Sunni jurists, now invested the Mamluk sultan 
with the fotality of his caliphate.?°°* Even if the caliph only gave bay ‘a to the Mamluk sultan, the 
relationship of delegation occurring in the later Circassian era documents maintained the notion 
that the caliph delegated everything “beyond the throne of his caliphate” (but not the titular office 
itself) to the sultan. From the Arabic of the chronicles cited by Holt, it is also evident that the 
caliph granted the sultan only the sultanate (baya‘uhu bi-al-saltana) through the bay‘a. The 
developing pageantry of the investiture ceremonies, which may well have devolved into a one- 
way bay‘a for the sultan, comprised a different though interrelated symbolic world than that of 
the documents. The language of the clauses of delegation contradict any notion that the sultan 
received the entire caliphate through the bay ‘a. While the caliphate was notoriously stripped of 
all power, the idea of completely stripping the caliph of his office, which was more like a trust 
given to the Abbasid family, would have been objectionable to the ‘ulamda’, amirs, and 
bureaucrats who supported the routines and protocols of Mamluk ceremonial.” 

The caliph maintained symbolic importance throughout the Qalawunid period, although 
the primary realization of the sultan’s authority likely came in the bay‘a of the army which was 


“reminiscent of the regime’s origins and indicative of the military’s key political 





Pistor-Hatam (Hamburg: EB-Verlag, 2003), 265-6; Amalia Levanoni, “The Mamluks in Egypt and Syria: 
The Turkish Mamltk Sultanate (648-784/1250-1382) and the Circassian Mamluk Sultanate (784- 
923/1382/1517),” in The New Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 2, The Western Islamic World, Eleventh to 
Eighteenth Centuries, ed. Maribel Fierro (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 240. 

2507 Holt, “Some Observations,” 504. See also: Baki Tezcan, “Hanafism and the Turks in al-Tarasiisi’s Gift 
for the Turks (1352),” Mamluk Studies Review 15 (2011): 70-1. 

2508 Holt suggests that “the caliph was no longer regarded as even nominally the sovereign of the Islamic 
community, but was assimilated in status to the four chief judges.” See: “Structure of Government,” 45. 

250° Broadbridge, “Diplomatic Conventions,” 115. See also Northrup’s discussion of caliphal delegation to 
Qalawin: From Slave to Sultan, 166-74. 
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involvement.”*°!° The later annals of Mamluk history mention very little about the bay‘a 
ceremonies, and historians note only that they occurred in the presence of the caliph and gadis, 
though not infrequently that the caliphs continued to offer homage to the sultans.”*!! This was 
little more than the enactment of the formal delegation of caliphal powers encapsulated by every 
sultanic investiture deed. If indeed the Mamluks dispensed with the mutual mubdya‘a, while a 
noteworthy departure from their early tradition, it became implicit in the formal transfer of 
authority and did not seem to cause alarm among any of the jurists or historians who wrote about 
it. 

The symbolic position of the bay‘a is heavily weighted in many of the documents 
examined in this chapter, particularly Ibn al-Qaysarani’s investiture deed for al-Nasir Muhammad 
and al-‘Umari’s succession deed for al-Hakim II.”*!* Recurring themes in investiture document 
rhetoric are the obligatory nature and social ramifications of the bay‘a/mubdya‘a between the 
caliph and the sultan, as well as the sultan and the community. Formally, the ‘ulama’ and 
bureaucrats presented the existing bay‘a as a prerequisite that guaranteed the protection and 
supportive intervention of God in society.”°!3 It was to be a profound source of social cohesion 
and public order; in its absence, society faced internal chaos and outside invaders. It ensured the 
active participation of God in community affairs, first by leading the umma to the proper bay ‘a 
(and the best men to uphold it), and then by protecting the abiders of the sacred contract who 
offered obedience.*'* For chancery workers and religious scholars such as al-‘Umari, this 
obedience was the heart of the pact between the caliph and the people.” 

In his ‘ahd for Qalawin, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir portrays the mubdya‘a as an act of worship 


( ‘ibdda) in which the recipient of the community’s allegiance (in this case Qalawitin) occupies the 


2510 Van Steenbergen, Order Out of Chaos, 24. 

511 By the start of the fifteenth century, Ibn Khaldiin concedes that the traditional handclasp had been 
replaced by the “Persian custom” of kissing the feet, lower garment or earth before the ruler. See: 
Mugaddima, 241. During the reign of Jaqmaq (842-57/1438-53) Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zahiri states that in 
bay‘a ceremonies, only the caliph and sultan locked hands as a unique privilege of their stations. See: 
Zubdat, 86. 

2512 Deed for al-Nasir Muhammad: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:59-68; idem, Ma athir, 3:60-71. Deed for al- 
Hakim II: Subh, 9:320-31; al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 392-9. 

513 According to al-‘Umari, God provided direct leadership to the Muslims, by guiding the community 
towards realizing the bay‘a, thereby participating in the affairs of the community. See: al-Qalqashandi, 
Subh, 9:321; al-Suyatt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 393. 

2514 To this effect, the documents frequently cite Qur’an 48:10: “Indeed, those who pledge allegiance to 
you, [O Muhammad] -- are actually pledging allegiance to God. The hand of God is over their hands. So he 
who breaks his word only breaks it to the detriment of himself. And he who fulfills that which he has 
promised God -- He will give him a great reward.” Evoking this verse cast the contemporary bay‘a 
ceremony as a fundamental religious rite. 

2515 Indeed al-‘Umari reminds his listeners/readers: “every one of you has entered under the protection of 
the caliph and his obedience and the obligations of the bay‘a are incumbent upon him.” Al-Qalqashandi, 
Subh, 9:330; al-Suyutt, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 398-9. 
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position of the Prophet. God bestowed control over the affairs of creation to the Prophet’s lineage 
(i.e. the Abbasids) and the caliph had invested his control in another to uphold and regulate the 


affairs of Islam. Nevertheless, the caliph retains relevance as the petitioner of divine assistance: 


It is necessary that the one who has the satisfactory mubdya‘a on the necks of the 
Muslims (al-umma al-Muhammadiyya) [...] has, as his right, the inherited position of 
prophethood, and whoever rectifies through it every lawful [delegation of] office 
(wilayat shar ‘iyya), takes its contract in hand with strength. Whomever is the caliph 

of the age and time, from whose prayers descend victory upon you [in the form of] 

the companions of Islam (mu ‘ashir al-Islam)-- the angels of divine assistance, from 

[the caliph’s] lineage is the lineage of your Prophet-- peace and blessings be upon 
him.25!6 

In the deed of al-Ashraf Khalil, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir asserts a widespread acceptance for the 


arrangement and comments on the new roles of caliph and sultan: 


The bay ‘a [of al-Ashraf Khalil] took place engulfed in acceptance, while the enemies 

called [the bay ‘a] one made through submission and fear [of the sultan]. Thanks was 

given for this deed, which, after the caliphs had made sultans of the kings, one of the 

sultans then appointed the designated successors (wullat al-‘ahd), caliph after 

caliph -*4 

In explaining the significance of the contract, the investiture deed of al-Nasir Muhammad 
claims that contracted agreements (mu ‘adhad) in Islam are meant to prosper through the 
conclusion of the agreement, and that through the mubdya‘a, God unites and organizes the 
community in guidance and concord. Ibn al-Qaysarani, after citing Qur’an 48:10, gives thanks to 
God for the act of the bay ‘a and praises the caliphs for carrying it out.?°!* 

It is clear that many writers saw an enormous significance in the bay‘a ceremony, 
particularly in the interest of coherent governance. The first investiture deed for Baybars al- 
Jashinkir states that its purpose was to organize the “pearl necklaces” of the interests of 
sovereignty and the dominions (‘ugiid masdlih mulk al-mamalik).*>"° 

The lengthiest discourse on the ties of both the bay‘a and ‘ahd to natural order and 
society can be found in the introductory protocol of al-‘Umart’s deed for al-Hakim II. Most 
investiture deeds emphasize the notion of enforcing rights, and al-‘Umari opens by citing God’s 


commandment (Qur’an 4:58) that trusts must be delivered to those who are entitled to them and 


that all Muslims must fulfill contracts.7°*° Like the earlier deed of al-Nasir Muhammad, the ‘ahd 


2516 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:118; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:132. 

2517 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:117-8; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:169. 
2518 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:59-61; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:60-S. 
2519 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, 8:128; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:69. 
2520 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:60; idem, Ma athir, 3:63. 
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for al-Hakim II cites Qur’an 48:10, which references the so-called “Pledge of Good Pleasure” 
(bay ‘at al-ridwan) made between the Prophet and 1,400 of his followers beneath a tree prior to 
the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyya in 6/628.7>7! 

In praise of the bay‘a between the caliph and the uwmma, al-‘Umari describes it as “a 
bay‘a of acceptance (ridwan), beneficence (ihsdn), and contentment?” testified to by the group 
(al-jama‘a) [of electors representing the umma] just as God (al-rahman) testifies to it. [It is] a 
bay‘a, the contents of which are compulsory upon the necks [of those concerned], and the good 
news of which hovers above the horizon [...] It is a bay‘a the lineage (nasab) of which will 


2523 


improve the umma,~~ and which bestows blessings [...] Kindness (al-rifaq) flows through [the 


bay‘a], and groups of heavenly bodies compete in the basin of the galaxy (‘ala hawd al-majarra) 
to be in proper concord with it.” 

Mamluk authorities comprised of the “men of the pen” and “men of the turban” (the 
bureaucratic and religious sectors respectively) viewed the existing contract between the ruler and 
the community as a sign of the community’s divine protection. As al-‘Umari observed, “[The] 
bay‘a guarantees tranquility (al-salama) in religious and worldly affairs (fi al-din wa-al-dunya), 
[as it is] a bay‘a sound (sahiha) [and carried out in accordance with the] shari‘a.”*>*> The 
conclusion of the latest bay‘a also announced the moment in which God renewed blessings 
(ni ‘mat) for the subjects, thus perpetuating His original mercy of bestowing divine guidance on 
the community, by establishing power among the children of the Prophet’s uncle.*°*° For al- 
“‘Umari, the role of God in caliphal and community affairs is undeniable, as it is God who selected 
the caliph and raised his position high enough to receive the bay‘a, and then ordered every 
subservient holder of power to obey the ‘ahd by upholding the imam’s contract, according to the 
tradition of the Prophet, “even if [the imam were to be] a black slave.””>?” 

For al-‘Umari and his contemporaries, the bay‘a, like the caliphate itself, not only 


resulted in tranquility for the lands of Islam, but was inextricably connected to order in the natural 


world as well. A proper bay‘a between the imam, the sultan as his delegate, and the political 





2521 “Those who give you bay‘a, are in fact, pledging bay ‘a to God. God’s hand is over their hands. Then, 
whoever breaks his pledge breaks it to his own detriment, and whoever fulfils the covenant ( ‘ahd) he has 
made with God, He will grant him a great reward.” 

2522 Al-Suyiiti’s version has wa-jam ‘iyya rida instead of bay‘a rida. 

2523 The version preserved by al-Suyiti records it as “a bay ‘a which God uses to repair the wmma” (bay ‘a 
yaslih Allah bi-ha al-umma). 

2524 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:320-1; al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 

2525 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:321; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 

2526 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:370; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:341. 

2527 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:370-1; idem, Ma ‘athir, 3:342-3. 
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community allowed “the clouds to part and the full moon to shine brightly.””°?* Later documents 
also presented the bay ‘a as balm for the discontent of society.”>”” 

Praised for its unmistakable power to unite disparate groups of society around common 
(religious) goals, the bay‘a obtained its authority from the consensus of the group (ijma’), and 
was thus binding upon all the believers.2°° The electors (arbab al-‘aqd wa-al-hall), often 
referring to amirs and various members of the ‘u/ama’, united on the bay‘a to represent a spirit of 
inclusiveness among the umma. As an act of worship, knowing that God had the control, society 
was meant to put its trust in the bay ‘a.2**! 

In hyperbolized rhetoric, al-‘Umari makes the case for the supreme spiritual significance 
of the bay ‘a, which asserted Cairo’s primacy as the capital of the Islamic world; eclipsing even 
Mecca itself, in which pilgrims, he claims, are preoccupied with thoughts of the caliphate and the 
blessings of the ‘ahd even as they circumambulate the Ka‘ba.”°*? In al-‘Umari’s conception, the 
covenant is concluded with the denizens of the heavens and the earth acting in concert. The will 
of God is manifested through the bay ‘a, which the author of the document makes no effort to 
disguise as the most dire interest of Islam.”°** If nothing else, the attitude of bureaucrats such as 
al-‘Umari and al-Qalqashandi towards post-1258 caliphal delegation proves that the matter was 
hardly a trivial one by the late fourteenth/early fifteenth century. 

Ibn Hijja’s investiture deed for Tatar discusses the relationship between the sultan, as 


deputy and proxy of the caliph, and the people. Again, it was no small concern for the scribal 


secretary: 


Our master the sultan receives [universally obligatory obedience] with the perfumed 
breezes of acceptance and heeds the advice of the caliphal contract (‘ahd al-khilafa) 
“humbled and nearly bursting through the fear of God.”?>*4 


Ibn Hijja’s subsequent investiture deed for Barsbay revisits the primacy of the bay‘a, 


noting that the companions of the Prophet had abandoned commercial and other interests on the 





2528 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:321; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 

2529 The announcement declaring the accession of Tatar to Yemen claims the mubdya‘a between the 
Mamluk sultan and the Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tadid II has set right the disorder among the lands and slaves 
of God. See: Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 346-7. 

2530 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:320-1; al-Suyiti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 392. This idea follows the classical 
juristic theory, but Ovamir Anjum has argued that following the conception of al-Mawardi, the wider 
community was entirely removed from the equation until its reintroduction in the political thought of Ibn 
Taymiyya. See: Politics, Law, and Community, 121, 133-4. 

2531 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:321-2; al-Suyuti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 393-4. 

2532 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 9:321; al-Suyuti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 393. 

2533 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:325-6; al-Suyiti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 395. 

2534 Thn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 340; Qur’an, 59:21. 
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day of the bay‘a in order to purchase the hereafter through the good deeds implicit in their 
participation.7°5 

Concluding a sound agreement with the caliph granted the sultan power to protect his 
government. After the hamdala, the deed of Barsbay states that the ‘ahd emanates from the caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid II, who was so beloved by God, that no one was permitted to fight him, obstruct him 


2536 


from receiving his dues, or even live in a land that failed to recognize him.*°’° Ibn Hijja spells out 
the arrangement: “the sun of the ‘ahd does not shine except with the light of the caliphate, and the 
sultan is shielded by the unassailable Davidian armor of the ‘ahd, assigned to him by the caliph 
and guaranteed by God.” In praising the ‘ahd of Barsbay, Ibn Hijja writes of the influence it will 
carry as it is announced to distant rulers whom he lists by name: the Rasulid al-Nasir Ahmad of 
Yemen, Temiir’s heir Shahrukh, and even various unnamed rulers of China and other locales east 
and west.?** 

For client rulers interested in Cairo’s blessing, document writers presented fidelity to the 
bay‘a and the ‘ahd as inarguably binding. The investiture deed for Muzaffar Shah is full of 


Quranic reminders about the dangers of withdrawing from his agreement with the Abbasid caliph 


of Cairo: 


Those who take a small price by [breaking] the covenant of God and their oaths, for 
them there is no share in the Hereafter, and God will neither speak to them, nor will 
He look towards them on the Day of Judgment nor will He purify them. For them is a 
painful punishment. (3:77) 


Those who fulfill their covenant when they enter into a covenant [...] Those are the 
ones who are truthful, and those are the God-fearing. (2:177)?>** 


The document indicates that later generations emulating the Prophet’s bay ‘a will be duly 
honored by his successor, the caliph. The document again emphasizes the importance of the 
contract by asserting that one of the kings of earth is only invited to participate in the prophetic 
‘ahd once the honor of his regime has become common knowledge. Essentially, in the theoretical 


world of the investiture deeds, both God and the caliph decide which of the non-Mamluk rulers is 


worthy of entering into the contract.”>*? 


535 Thn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 368. 

2536 Thid. 

2537 Thid., 369. During the reign of Barsbay, the Timurid Shahrukh claimed to be the head of the Muslim 
umma and repeatedly tried to send a kiswa for the Ka‘ba. It may be possible that the chancery subtly sought 
to minimize the importance of the Timurids in particular by lumping them in as “local rulers” of little 
consequence. See above, pp. 168-70. 

2538 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:131-2; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 430-2. 

2539 Al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 10:132; Ibn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 432. 
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F. Mamluk Documents as Communication for a Society of Discourse 

Medieval Egyptian society, very much a microcosm of the diverse communities and vast 
networks of interaction that made up the pre-modern Islamic world, was bound by social 
legitimation, boundary definition, and perhaps most importantly for our present purposes, “the 
shared sources of the Islamic experience, which provide the basis for mutually intelligible 
discourse among all who identify themselves as Muslims within the Dar al-Islam.”?°“° In what 
amounts to further evidence of the interrelationship between literary forms and _ social 
organization,”**! the caliphal documents, though produced by the elite to address itself, reflected 
an ongoing discourse that transcended social classes in Mamluk society. Through their 
composition, as well their “performance” at public assemblies, the investiture and succession 
documents produced by the bureaucracy addressed amirs and ‘ulamda’, as well as the masses, 
conveying the important message that the basic tenets of Islam were being upheld in Mamluk 
territory. Thus, all subjects might rest easy knowing that the administration remained in good 
hands, and the religious class in particular would be reassured that regardless of the individual 
occupying the sultan’s chair, the criteria which made the state recognizably “Islamic” would 
endure. 

Much of the rhetoric, though largely formal language linked to tradition, demonstrates the 
existence of a very real current that demanded that the Abbasid caliphate be allowed to maintain 
significance in everyday Mamluk society. Indeed, deeply rooted loyalty to both the caliphate as 
institution and the Abbasid family was woven into the social fabric. Understanding this point 
allows us to begin a discussion of its place in a wider assessment of Mamluk culture both inside 
and outside the citadel. Discourse about the authority of the caliphate was ongoing even then, and 
it was invigorated every time a new caliph or sultan appeared on the political landscape. 
Investiture ceremonies, whenever described in the sources, often include mention of an 
ostentatious reading of the investiture deed followed by a parade through town. The event itself 
was very much a social practice in which listeners/readers among the populace became engaged 
in a communal discourse about leadership and authority and the extent to which contemporary 
models maintained ties to history and tradition. The documents are neither solely pragmatic nor 
solely literary, as they were composed with the specific purpose of communicating an official 
change at the highest levels of government. They were intended to send a message, be it a 


restatement of the Mamluk government’s raison d’étre, or a reminder that jihad would continue, 


2540 John O. Voll, “Islam as a Community of Discourse and a World-System,” in The SAGE Handbook of 
Islamic Studies, ed. Akbar S. Ahmed and Tamara Sonn (SAGE: Los Angeles, 2010), 7-8. 
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or merely the notion that everyone in society (including the caliph and sultan themselves) would 
receive the rights they were entitled to under the sharv‘a. 

Alluding to the caliphate in their documents allowed Mamluk officials to make their own 
contributions to an ongoing dialogue on authority in Islamic society. The documents also 
provided a way for each branch of the Mamluk system of government to reiterate and announce 
its importance to the others. The documents, which contained so much about the duties, rights, 
and respect owed to the sultan, were particularly aimed at his former peers who now had to be 
subordinates. The ‘ulama’ in their turn were occupied with organizing and supervising bay ‘a 
ceremonies, thereby injecting the state with its religious authenticity. The bureaucracy, 
responsible for the documents themselves, was given a platform to present itself as the 
mouthpiece or the “noble gates” of the caliphate or the sultanate. If they addressed how the 
change in the caliphal or sultanic office came to pass, it was also in their power to spin recent 
political events one way or another. 

As far as rhetoric about the Abbasid caliphate was concerned, it does not appear to have 
been part of an exchange of ideas so much as a reminder and affirmation of history and tradition. 
Its social function was essentially to provide comfort and peace of mind. It allowed 
listeners/readers to feel close to the Prophet and his uncle and the earliest Muslims and thus 
provided a powerful emotional component. Elites selected to participate in the physical act of the 
bay‘a, received the exclusive privilege or re-enacting the Prophet’s bay ‘a with his followers more 
than six hundred years earlier. Evoking important personalities of Islamic history and pre-history 
was meant to ease the consciences in the matter of new office-holders coming to roost in socio- 
political positions that were profoundly more important to the collective culture than any one 
man. The rhetorical devices used by the documents, when seen in the context of their immediate 
function, were a way to ignite passions.” They provided the opportunity for Mamluk society to 
engage the past and audit its own legacy as a successor not only to Abbasid Baghdad, but also to 


Muhammad’s Medina. 


Conclusion 
In the classical theory of the caliphate, authority was believed to emanate from the 
community at large, though by Mamluk times this contention had become hard to maintain. The 
structure of most sultanic investiture documents immediately divested the caliphate of its 


authority while making it clear that only powers “beyond the throne of the caliphate” had been 
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reassigned, and that an imprecise residual authority remained for the Commander of the Faithful 
in medieval Cairo. 

An overarching theme of sultanic and caliphal investiture documents in the Mamluk 
period concerns protection of the Muslim community (often through offensive and defensive 
jihad) and through the upholding of existing socio-political institutions such as the ‘ahd or 
bay‘a/mubdya‘a as well as the shari‘a.>” In their own view, the Mamluk sultans were the 
ultimate war leaders defending the Muslim community against existential threats.7“+ The 
documents succeeded in formalizing the stripping of the caliph’s power and the transfer of his 
authority to the Mamluk sultan, leaving little beyond a symbolic role for the caliph. 

Deeds of investiture are useful in helping to ascertain the Mamluk elite’s expectations for 
both the men and the office of the contemporary Abbasid caliphate. Recent scholarship has 
argued that the documents and commentary preserved by al-Qalqashandr hold little value for the 
Mamluk period as they fail to reflect the reality and actual practice of the times. Concluding that 
the caliph was only used to regularize the palace coups of new sultans, one historian suggested 
that significance claimed for the bay‘a and the caliphate in Mamluk insha’ literature were 
evidence that the imagination of Sunni Islam went far beyond sensibility, and that a disconnect 
existed between collective conscience and reality.” 

While little actual authority remained to the caliphate, the office remained essential in 
regard to legitimacy and ceremonial. If reality is based on expectation and perception, the times 
and the Mamluk court required the caliphate to have importance, the elite perceived it as such, 
and thus it was. Just as the relics of Catholic or Muslim shrines enjoyed importance based on 
expectations of the people making pilgrimage to them, the caliphs similarly manifested a great 
power in court ceremonial and chancery documents simply because the Mamluk collective 
conscience expected no less. It was certainly theatre, but the beholders saw far more than the 
crass legitimization of the new sultan’s brute force. In essence, the caliph and the bay‘a he 
offered mattered because the people of the time believed that it did. For his part, the individual 
caliph, by virtue of his official dignity, was deemed too sacred to deal with the unpleasant 
business of restraining rebels, adjudicating in legal matters or otherwise engaging in the affairs of 
running the government. This is not apologia, merely an explanation that the caliph occupied his 
own place in society, diminished as it was vis-a-vis the standards of the High Caliphate, though 


vindicated by his delegates’ upholding of Islamic law and establishment of prayers. This resulted 


2543 The documents use various synonyms for protection and preservation, including: himdya, siyana, and 
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in the protection “of what was perceived to be an Islamic political structure with a military 
structure whose organisation was not, perhaps, inherently Islamic.”*>“° 

Just as the sultans and ‘ulama’ found uses for the caliph’s authority to serve their own 
interests, so too did bureaucrats. Acting as the “public relations” men of their times, scribal 
secretaries often forged titulature and protocol in chancery manuals.”*4’ Al-Qalqashandi’s Subh 
deliberately includes numerous references to the history of the caliphate, its accompanying titles, 
dignities, and protocol, as a way to perpetuate the institution and instruct future secretaries on 
how to make use of it in Mamluk politics. As it had in the past, the caliphate played an important 
role in furnishing the Mamluk chancery with old caliphal flair as the “sultanic gates” (abwab al- 
sultani). Al-Qalqashandi comments that standard practice for a Mamluk governor or foreign 
prince responding to correspondence from the Mamluk chancery included addressing it with the 
regnal nisba of the reigning caliph as well as the sultan. The chancery was the mode for 
conveying messages from the holders of power and so it was not uncommon for it to be 
referenced in documents or addressed in letters as occupying a lofty position by virtue of its 
prestigious position as mouthpiece for the decrees of the Abbasid caliph and his deputy in theory, 
the Mamluk sultan.?>* 

The documents perpetuate a somewhat fluid understanding of sultanate and caliphate that 
does not seem to abide by the classical conceptions of those offices. The offices are clearly 
separate from the individuals and it was indeed possible for a Mamluk sultan named in the 
document to be understood as the imam of the time.**”? The precise setting adds some spin to the 
rhetoric, however, as investiture deeds for sultans imply that the imamate has been vacated by the 
caliph and is up for grabs in a way that can be applied to the sultans, while succession documents 
for the caliphs still allude to the idea that the imamate is only available for a caliph selected from 
the Abbasid family. That notions of caliphate and imamate are interchangeable in the writing of 
jurists as well as in investiture deeds, complements the notion, dating to the time of al-Mawardi if 
not earlier, that the office was far more important than the man (or men?) who held it at any given 


time. 


2546 Northrup, From Slave to Sultan, 167. 

2547 See for example: Nakhjavani, Dastar al-katib, 1:124-40. 
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Ibn Nazir al-Jaysh, Tathqif, 7-8. 
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The ways in which scribes made use of the Abbasid caliphate accommodated the idea 
that it comprised more than just an office and title. Chancery administration and bureaucracy 
proved to be an important part of the sultan’s state and the caliphate figured into it directly. Much 
of the official protocol associated with investiture ceremonies, Abbasid and otherwise, was 
“codified, reinforced, and perpetuated” by chancery scribes who provided a link between protocol 
and politics.*°*° It would not make sense for scribal secretaries to downplay the Abbasid caliphate 
or amplify the true nature of its political impotence. Instead, many kuttab appear to have accepted 
the reality to a certain degree, but continued to bolster the caliphate in documents, insisting on its 
proper protocol, and appealing to important precedents, as a way to check the sultanate and boost 
the power of the bureaucracy; the grand diwan that represented itself as the “gates of the 
caliphate.””°>' After all, just as it did for every other branch of Mamluk government, the Abbasid 
caliphate ideally underwrote the authority of the bureaucracy as a formal sector of the sultan’s 
dawla. Thus the kuttab could scarcely afford not to be advocates of the caliphate’s unassailability, 
enshrining its ceremonial, and preserving the importance of deferring to it. The bureaucracy 
depended on its ability to compose these documents and it was important that they maintained a 
culture of accountability and deference to caliphal authority as a point of departure for the 


authority of the sultan and his administration. 
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Chapter Six: 
Conclusions: 
Approaching a More Nuanced Image of the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 


I. The Historical Placement of the Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo 


Caliphal Continuity in the Mamluk Sultanate 

Abbasid prestige proved vital in advancing the image of Cairo as the new Islamic capital 
and base of Sunni orthodoxy.”*” As early as the Umayyad era, Muslim scholars had embraced the 
concept of unbroken continuity in Islamic history, consciously rejecting any deviation as 
blameworthy innovation, such as the notion of not having a caliph (or later still, one who was not 
an Abbasid).°°? Support for the ongoing universal authority of the Abbasid caliphate legitimized 
the Mamluk sultanate as a classical Islamic polity and recast the sultan as the nominal reviver, 
servant, and associate of the caliph’s government. 

In many ways incorporation of caliphal authority was a natural extension of a general 
Mamluk proclivity towards establishing themselves as the civilizational heirs of the Abbasid 
caliphate of Baghdad. On a cultural level, modern studies have identified ways in which Mamluk 
architecture attempted to emulate its Abbasid forerunners,™* Abbasid furiisivya manuals had 
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great influence on Mamluk equestrian arts,~°°? and the designs and motifs of Abbasid textiles, 


ceramics, and official garb were also absorbed by the Mamluks.”°*° Mamluk belletrists and poets 
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1517, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge, 1998), 377, 380-1. 
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later times, however, as the eighteenth century Egyptian Maliki jurist Abi al-Barakat Ahmad al-Dardir (d. 
1201/1786-7), for example, claimed that it was not mandatory for an Abbasid to hold the caliphal office. 
See: al-Sharh al-saghir ‘ala aqrab al-masalik ila madhhab al-Imam Malik (Egypt, 1972-4), 4:188-9. I 
thank Mohammad Fadel for this reference. 
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also drew heavily from eighth and ninth century models of Abbasid prose and poetry.”°°’ The 
Mamluks similarly adopted the traditional Abbasid role as protectors and facilitators of the hajj 
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pilgrimage and the holy cities of the Hijaz. 

Forging links with Abbasid Baghdad presented unique opportunities to the Mamluk 
tulers. Lavish investiture ceremonies for the first Abbasid caliphs of Cairo allowed Mamluk 
officials and scholars to place great emphasis upon the authenticity of their genealogies.***? From 
the Mamluk point of view, such affairs, including robing rituals, provided the impression of 


continuity with the imperial past that also diverted attention from the rivalries among the Mamluk 


ruling class.7°© 


Some Mamluk historians presented the Mamluk “warrior-sultans” as the logical political 
and military successors of the caliphs of Baghdad.***' Various sultans had their own 


understanding of this, a point made clear by al-Ashraf Khalil’s epithet, “Reviver of the Abbasid 


State” (muhyi al-dawla al- ‘abbasiyya).>° 


After the establishment of the Abbasids in the city by 659-60/1261, Cairo enjoyed the 
prestige of being a caliphal capital for the first time since the fall of the Fatimids in 566/1171. 
Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, many Sunni Muslims viewed Cairo as the seat 


of legitimate authority.7°° The chief city of the Mamluks prided itself on protecting the last 
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bulwark of Islamic society and tradition and serving as a shelter for Sunni ‘ulama’.>“ The 
reinvention of Cairo as preeminent seat of caliphal authority may have had bearing on other 
decisions taken by the Mamluk sultans, such as Qalawiin’s move to found a hospital worthy of 
comparison with Baghdad’s ‘Adidi hospital or Nir al-Din Zengi’s hospital in Damascus.”** That 
Cairo was home to an Abbasid caliph bestowed it with preeminence in diplomatic protocol, and 
made it a cultural center raising it above the status of other Muslim seats of power.*°® Emissaries 
from other rulers as far away as India often traveled lengthy distances to petition the citadel for 
requests of caliphal recognition, support, safe conduct, or permission to conduct trade.**°’ The 
idea that Mamluk Cairo was indeed a caliphal capital that enjoyed pride of place in Islamdom is 
cemented by the observation of modern historians that once the Ottomans dispatched the last 
Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil III to Istanbul in 923/1517, Egypt ceased to be the center of 
empire, and was relegated once again to provincial status.” 

Demonstrating continuity with the Islamic heritage proved imperative in times of 
uncertainty when Mamluk bureaucrats and theologians, as members of the population at large, 
felt embattled by forces of unbelief, particularly the Mongols and Crusaders. To orthodox Sunni 
scholars operating under the aegis of the Mamluks, Abbasid caliphs, albeit powerless ones, were 
an important representation of religious leadership that allowed prophetic traditions to retain their 
meaning such as the opportunity to recognize an imam of the age to whom all Muslims owed 


obedience.?>? 
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The regime founded by the Mamluks in Cairo was keen to follow the traditions and 
legacy left behind by their recent predecessors. Modeling themselves on the Seljuqs and 
Ayyubids, the Mamluks also endowed Sunni and Sufi institutions.?°”? The early Bahri Mamluks 
may also have sought architecturally to connect the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo with the 
controversial legacy of the “slave queen” Shajar al-Durr (d. 648/1250).7*”! 

The Islamic cultural and social order counted for a great deal among the ‘ulama’ and by 
necessity, the Mamluk ruling class. It was thus that the major forces supporting the viability of 
Abbasid authority were little more than the cultural forces of history and tradition that enabled its 
survival from its installation by Baybars until the early months of Ottoman conquest two and a 


half centuries later. 


1. History and Tradition in the Mamluk Court 

The preceding chapters of this dissertation have discussed and illustrated the residual 
potency of the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk society. Notions of history and tradition, quaint 
though powerful, jointly ensured that the Abbasid caliphate continued to maintain a unique brand 
of sacred authority throughout its existence in Cairo. 

It is no surprise that a classical Islamic institution such as the caliphate enjoyed 
considerable relevance, harbored in a regime built on coups and assassinations. While it may not 
seem immediately apparent, the caliphate carried significance among the professional classes of 
the state as well as a degree of resonance among the people, largely based on precedent. Mamluk 


sources often depict the caliphs cloistered away in the citadel as permanent fixtures in the 
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background. On many occasions, however, the caliphs were drawn into politics and ceremonial 
demanded that they be allowed to play a modest ongoing role in social and political life. 

That widespread acceptance for the sanctity of a seemingly hollow office actually existed 
is confirmed by a variety of socio-cultural behaviors which demonstrate the Muslim community’s 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Abbasid caliphate. Regular public ceremonial, periodic 
sessions and meetings with the ‘ulama’ and other classes of society reinforced a public persona 
for the caliphate. That the Mamluks allowed and encouraged the evolution of Abbasid traditions 
during its 250 year residence in Cairo suggests that not only was the position of the Abbasid 
caliph more integrated into Cairene life than scholars have previously imagined, but also 
demonstrates acknowledgment of the caliph’s position (demoted as it may have been vis-a-vis the 
classical model).*°” Tacit recognition of the contemporary caliphate in works of jurisprudence, 
and more pronounced acknowledgment in historical literature and deeds of investiture, all serve 
to underscore an important manifestation of the place of the caliphate and the Abbasid dynasty in 


Mamluk society.7>” 


A. Abbasid Prestige and the Caliphal Office 

The line of Abbasids descended from the progenitor al-Hakim bi-amr Allah were little 
more than a family of notables living as stipendiaries of the Mamluk regime. Their very existence 
at the Mamluk court, however, indicated a chain of apostolic authority connecting back to 
Muhammad.”°" As the representatives of old Arabo-Islamic nobility, many sectors of society 
watched the members of the Abbasid family with a great deal of wonderment and expectation. As 
symbolic vessels of Islamic leadership and guarantors of the shari‘a, Abbasid descendants 
enjoyed tremendous veneration based on the legacy of the early powerful rulers produced by their 
family. In subsequent centuries, religious scholars and historians remained steeped in prophetic 
traditions, apocryphal or not, that strengthened Abbasid claims. Speech attributed to the Prophet 
stated that sovereignty and authority must reside in the line of al-‘Abbas: “I saw in a vision the 
children of Marwan (Umayyads) taking possession of my pulpit, one after another, which 
troubled me, and I saw the children of ‘Abbas (Abbasids) taking possession of my pulpit one after 


another and that gladdened me,” which retained currency in contemporary Mamluk literature and 


572 Biographical literature pertaining to the caliphs suggests that the Abbasid role in Cairo went beyond 
providing political legitimacy for the Mamluk ruling class. 

°573 T am grateful to Professor Stephen Humphreys for his comment on my 2011 MESA paper. 

2574 Jonathan P. Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” Mamliik Studies Review 13, no. 2 (2009): 7. Some 
Mamluk historians like Baybars al-Mansiiri and the authors of Mamluk investiture deeds understood the 
contemporary caliphs as conduits providing a link to the family of the Prophet. 
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discourse on the caliphate.*°’> Thus spurious traditions which strengthened classical Abbasid 
legitimacy maintained relevance in Mamluk times. 

The opinion that the caliphate must exclusively pass among the Abbasid family had 
gained quiet acceptance in the ninth century particularly after Hanbalt traditionists expressed their 
support for the dynasty.”°’° After the usurpation of caliphal power, as early as the Buyid period 
(ca. 945-1055 in Baghdad), “Muslims who had lost any desire to obey the ‘Abbasids nevertheless 
defended the principle that the ‘Abbasid caliphs should, even if deprived of executive power, be 
maintained as a symbol of legitimate government and of unity among Muslims.”*°”’ By the late 
eleventh century, al-Ghazalt assumed cooperation between the imamate and the sultanate, and his 


famous remark proves instructive on the institution of caliphal dispensation: 


We consider that the function of the caliphate is contractually assumed by that person 
of the Abbasid house who is charged with it, and that the function of government in 
the various lands is carried out by means of sultans, who owe allegiance to the 
caliphate. Government in these days is a consequence solely of military power, and 
whosoever he may be to whom the possessor of military power gives his allegiance, 
that person is the caliph.?>7 


Abbasid family prestige withstood Mongol devastation and endured well beyond the late 
thirteenth century in greater Cairo. Mamluk historians were the heirs of classical Arabic 
historiography with its wide array of interests, literary forms, and subjects, including both 
justification for the caliphate and celebration of the august lineage of its longest-reigning family. 


Joining with the religious scholars, they picked up and elaborated upon the debates of their 


2575 Jalal al-Din al-Suyitt, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’ (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, n.d.), 11-4. 

2576 Ovamir Anjum, Politics, Law, and Community in Islamic Thought: The Taymiyyan Moment 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 107. For an exploration and reassessment of this view, 
see: Muhammad Qasim Zaman, Religion and Politics under the Early ‘Abbasids: The Emergence of the 
Proto Sunni Elite (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 8, 70-91, 106-18. See also: Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of 
Islam: Conscience and History in a World Civilization. Volume 2: The Expansion of Islam in the Middle 
Periods (University of Chicago Press, 1974), 453. 

2577 Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society, 2nd ed. (London: I. B. Tauris, 
2001), 18. The dual forces of divine providence and descent from the Prophet had helped to construct the 
Abbasid claim to the caliphate. See: Ann K. S. Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1981), 112. 

2578 Al-Ghazali, al-Iqtisad fi al-i‘tiqad (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘IImiyya, 1988), 150, also quoted in H. A. 
R. Gibb, “Some Considerations on the Sunni Theory of the Caliphate,” in Studies in the Civilization of 
Islam, ed. Stanford J. Shaw and William R. Polk (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962), 142-3. See 
also: Lambton, State and Government, 112; Patricia Crone, God’s Rule: Government and Islam — Six 
Centuries of Medieval Islamic Political Thought (New York: Columbia University Press, 2004), 237-46. 
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predecessors as well as the rich tradition of Abbasid hagiography carried forward into their own 
time.?*”? 
Thanks in part to widespread religious endowments for madrasas and Sufi khdnqas, 


2580 scholars maintained and 


which helped create an “educated Sunni elite with shared values, 
upheld reverence for both the caliphate and the Abbasid family within a theologian-dominated 
expression of Islam that enjoyed the state’s blessing and protection. In exchange for supporting 
scholarly institutions and cultivating an infrastructure, Mamluk rulers secured acceptance of their 
rule from the ‘ulama’.?°*! While tradition dictated that the caliphate must retain authority, its 
nature remained, perhaps deliberately, ambiguous and undefined. 

Although the Abbasids of Cairo were a far cry from the Rashidtin caliphs in terms of 
power, they represented an important symbolic link to them. Few religious scholars believed that 
the contemporary caliph should lead in the temporal sphere; most expressed their great 
satisfaction, or at least their resignation, to the Mamluk status quo that formally delegated 
caliphal duties to the sultan. The imamate, as it had been understood in classical times, had been 
theoretically reconfigured as a sultanate and caliphate working as separate parts of a single 
mechanism, a schema tolerable to many scholars including Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Ibn Jama‘a, and 
Ibn Taymiyya, so long as Islamic obligations were serviced by the arrangement. 

The legacy of the Abbasid family and its eponymous ancestor reverberated in the social 
fabric of the Mamluk period. Expressing love and empathy for the descendants of the Prophet’s 
uncle presented scholars with opportunities to align themselves with the norms of Sunni political 
theory (including the affirmation that the majority of the umma had not been led astray by 
accepting Abbasid — as opposed to Alid or other -- leadership) as well as providing a means to 
demonstrate orthodox credentials in conformity with the worldview and official historical 
narrative of classical Sunni Islam.?°* 

Beyond traditional reverence for the family of al-‘Abbas, the realities of the caliphal 
office escaped few historians. The position of the caliphs of Cairo resembled that of the later 


Abbasids of Baghdad under the Turkish amirs, Buyids, and Seljuq rulers who seized power in 


succession. The primarily ceremonial role of bestowing authority on an incoming temporal ruler 





2579 C, E. Bosworth, Al-Magrizi’s “Book of Contention and Strife Concerning the Relations between the 
Banu Umayyah and the Bani Hashim” (Manchester, 1980), 9-12; Paul M. Cobb, “Al-Maqriz1, Hashimism, 
and the Early Caliphates,” Mamluk Studies Review 7, no. 2 (2003): 69-71. 

2580 Northrup, “The Bahri Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” 270. 

2581 Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 7. 

2582 Use of the caliphate in rituals of power such as investiture ceremonial, as well as religious rituals 
including Friday prayers, religious festivals, and special prayer ceremonies made use of a “symbolic 
communication” and appealed to wider meanings understood by the participants. See: Van Steenbergen, 
“Ritual, Politics, and the City in Mamluk Cairo,” 241-2. 
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was nearly identical, although no Mamluk historian admitted this explicitly, beyond pointing out 
that in his particular time, the caliphate had no independent temporal power. 

Nevertheless, the presence of the Abbasid family in Cairo remained a valuable and 
recognizable link to the glorious past. Later historians such as Ibn Khaldiin, al-Maqrizi, and al- 
“Ayni, while fully recognizing the continuity between the Baghdad and Cairo lines of the family, 
simultaneously reinforced notions of a practical disconnect between the political landscape of the 


previous Abbasid capital and that which had emerged in the new one. 


2. An Office in Transit: Recasting the Caliph as Scholar 

As it traversed various vicissitudes, the caliphal office undertook a peculiar journey in 
Islamic history. The four Rashidiin caliphs had taken it upon themselves to rule on religious 
matters as well as make military and political decisions. The growing influence of the scholarly 
class eroded religious authority from the Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs, who were deemed 
largely temporal leaders by the wmma. The Abbasid rulers of the ninth century who championed 
the doctrines of the Mu‘tazila movement were ultimately deprived of their authority to interpret 
the sources of religious law and witnessed this power accrued to the ‘ulama’. For a time the 
caliphs retained political control, until that too was lost amidst the rise of autonomous regional 
tulers in the former provinces of the caliphate and the usurpation of power in the Abbasid capital 
by dominant amirs and later sultans from the late ninth to the early thirteenth centuries. The 
caliph was kept at court largely to legitimize the latest military strongman to come to power. In 
those years, the caliphs were regarded as bearers of some religious significance which lasted 
throughout the span of the Abbasid caliphate in Mamluk Cairo.?>* 

Holt characterized “the Mamluk sultanate [as] a complex political and social 
organization.”*°** Although many public appointments were subject to the whim of the Mamluk 
tuling class, the caliphate, with its close association to the sultanate, was especially sensitive to 
demanding political currents. Like any polymorphous public office, the Cairo caliphate, after its 
establishment, lent itself readily to innovation, as caliphal practice or policy was often invented 


on the fly to correspond to the needs of the regime.*°* The first caliphs had been used to address 


2583 For the political history, position, and status of the Abbasid caliphs in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century, see: Eric Hanne, Putting the Caliph in his Place: Power, Authority, and the Late 
Abbasid Caliphate (Madison: Farleigh Dickinson Press, 2007). For a discussion of residual caliphal duties 
in that period, see: Amir Hasan Siddiqi, “Insignia of Sovereignty during the Caliphate,” in Proceedings of 
the Pakistan History Conference 3 (1953): 67-75. 

2584 Holt, “Structure of Government,” 59. 

2585 Although some scholars characterize the Later Middle Period as a period of continuity, political life 
was hardly stagnant. For its part, Mamluk power proved durable and the sultanate underwent frequent 
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the pressing legitimating requirements of Baybars, and then as a symbol of authority in his anti- 
Ilkhanid alliance-building endeavors with the Golden Horde.***° From Cairo, the caliphate played 
an important part as a standard of jihad against the Mongols in the late thirteenth and early 


2587 


fourteenth centuries. The caliph was unable to make military or religious appointments, 


though on occasion he was permitted to intercede on behalf of a disgraced amir or other party 
seeking his assistance.**** The influence of the Abbasid caliphs (as well as other officials) was 
also sought after by ambitious civilian notables who wished to wield it on their career paths. 
According to Michael Chamberlain, “civilians enlisted sultans, caliphs, wazirs, and amirs to 
depose holders of mansabs in favor of others, or to defend a client’s hold on one, in a variety of 
ways. Payoffs and gifts were a common means of acquiring a mansab.”””°*” By the mid- 
fourteenth century, the caliphate received a more public role through its association with 
communal rituals at the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, as well as prayers for rain and prayers against 
the plague. Politically, in the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, on at least half a dozen 
occasions, rebellions against the sitting sultan, whether sincere or not, appeared to consider the 
caliph as a suitable replacement ruler. The later fifteenth century, save for one interruption, was a 
period of political quietude for the caliphate, when it engaged itself fully with the scholarly class. 


The early sixteenth century brought with it the Ottoman conquest of the Mamluk sultanate, in 


change due to an array of historical factors which drove a near constant evolution of offices, institutions, 
and households. See: Holt, “Position and Power,” 249. 

2586 P.M. Holt, The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the Eleventh Century to 1517 (London: 
Longman, 1986), 93-4; idem, “Some Observations on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 47 (1984): 503; Peter Thorau, The Lion of Egypt: Sultan Baybars I 
and the Near East in the Thirteenth Century, tr. P. M. Holt (London: Longman, 1992), 256-62; Reuven 
Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks: the Mamluk-Ilkhanid War, 1260-1281 (Cambridge, 1995), 82-4; 
Stefan Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat (A.D. 1261): vom Ende des Kalifates in Baghdad tiber Aleppo zu 
den Restaurationen in Cairo (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 174-5, Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 52-3; 
Loiseau, Les Mamelouks, 36-7. 

2587 The caliphs were also brought on campaigns throughout the Mamluk period to boost troop morale and 
challenge the religious authority of Muslim enemies. For examples see the collection of Mamluk sources 
describing the Battle of Shaqhab assembled by ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri in his edition of: ‘Ala’ al- 
Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Rawd al-zahir fi ghazwat al-Malik al-Nasir (Sidon: al-Maktaba al-‘Asriyya, 
2005), 63, 71, 74, 82, 101, 113, 134, 166, 184; Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadt, Kitab al-wafi bi-al-wafayat 
(Wiesbaden, 1972), 15:349; Muhammad ibn al-Furat, Ta ’rikh ibn al-Furat (Beirut, 1936), 9:167; al-Suyutt, 
Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, 327; Muhammad ibn lyas, Bada tT‘ al-zuhur ft waqa’i‘ al-duhur, ed. Muhammad 
Mustafa (Cairo, 1982-4), 5:68-9. See also: Faruk Stimer, “Yavuz Selim s’est-il proclamé calife?” Turcica 
21-23 (1991): 347. 

2588 Sartain, Al-Suyiti, 12. For examples of the Abbasid caliphs interceding with Mamluk authorities on 
behalf of amirs, religious officials, courtiers, and common people, see: al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 4:3:1165; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 15:441; ‘Alt ibn Dawid al-Jawhari ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-nuftis wa-al-abdan fi 
tawarikh al-zaman, ed. Hasan Habasht (Cairo, 1970), 1:267-8, 4:154; Ibrahim al-Biqa‘t, /zhar al-‘asr li- 
asrar ahl al-‘asr, ed. Muhammad Salim ibn Shadid al-‘Awfi (Giza, 1992-3), 3:330-1; Ibn Iyas, Bada’i’, 
5:157-8. 

2589 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 96-7. 
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which the Abbasid caliph played an interesting final role as interlocutor during the period of 
transition. 

A logical outcome for these later Abbasid caliphs, stripped as they were of nearly all 
traditional powers, was the Mamluk establishment’s presentation of the caliphs as esteemed 
members of the learned class.%°° The Mamluks took active steps to cultivate what might be 
termed the “ ‘Glim-caliph,” a Commander of the Faithful trained in Islamic sciences and capable 
of performing ijtihad.?°°' This may have been done in part to reconcile the toothless caliphate 
with at least one of the classical stipulations for the imamate -- the notion that the caliph or imam 
must be able to provide legal ruling on the matters of his subjects.** This was also a stipulation 
that could easily be set aside by the military and religious classes if the caliph held unpopular 
views.*>?3 

It is worth mentioning, however, that given the past position of the caliph as chief 
military and spiritual leader, the idea that the caliph had to sit with regime-appointed tutors and 
be “taught” Islamic science at all, may have been a slight to the traditional social position of the 
caliphal office.*°°4 Nevertheless, the Mamluks encouraged many of the caliphs under their 
tutelage to pursue religious endeavors that would distance them from politics and provide an 
excuse to cloister them away, submerged in directed study. Although the expectations of the 
Mamluk establishment provided some pressure -- piety, family tradition, or a lack of other 


meaningful pursuits -- may have driven some of the caliphs into modest careers of study.” 





2590 Here we may recall Khalil al-Zahiri’s late fifteenth century demand that the caliph must necessarily 
“busy himself with the pursuit of religious knowledge and have books to study in his library.” See: Kitab 
zubdat kashf al-mamalik wa-bayan al-turuq wa-al-masalik, ed. Paul Ravaisse (Cairo: Dar al-‘Arab, 1988), 
90. See also: Holt, Age of the Crusades, 150; Doris Behrens-Abouseif, “The Citadel of Cairo: Stage for 
Mamluk Ceremonial,” Annales islamologiques 24 (1988): 32. 

59! Tarif Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 196. For an image of the eighth and ninth century Abbasid caliphs as scholars in their own 
right, see: Zaman, Religion and Politics, 120-36. Al-Ghazalt likewise required that the weak caliph of the 
Seljuq period should, at the very least, be a mujtahid capable of providing religious judgments. Arguing 
that the caliph was still capable of formulating Islamic rulings provided legitimacy after the caliph’s 
authority had been usurped by the Seljuq sultan. See: Crone, God’s Rule, 240-3. 

2592 Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultantya wa-al-wildyat al-diniyya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyya, 2006), 18; Badr al-Din ibn Jama‘a, Tahrir al-ahkam fi tadbir ahl al-Islam, ed. Hans Kofler, 
“Handbuch des islamischen Staats- und Verwaltungsrechtes von Badr-ad-Din Ibn Gama‘ah,” Jslamica 6 
(1934): 356. 

2593 Sherman Jackson, “From Prophetic Action to Constitutional Theory: A Novel Chapter in Medieval 
Jurisprudence,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 25 (1993): 85-6. 

2594 T thank Professor Thomas Herzog for sharing this observation with me following an invited talk at the 
University of Toronto on 4 May 2012. 

2595 Reflections of the Mamluk regime’s interest in reinventing the caliphs as scholars appear in the 
biographies of individual Abbasids. However, it is worth mentioning that compilers of biographical 
dictionaries were often predisposed towards highlighting a subject’s training, teachers, and scholastic 
abilities. Nevertheless, the Abbasid caliphs of Cairo, but for a few later exceptions (i.e. al-Mustakfi II, al- 
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Given what we know regarding the Abbasids and the degree to which they studied, we can only 
suggest that the caliphs numbered among the “minor scholars” identified by Berkey who lacked 
the extensive training of the ‘ulama’, although they had acquired enough religious knowledge to 
join the ranks of thousands of unprofessional scholars.”°”° 

Instruction for Abbasid family members was neither uniform nor mandatory and some 
proved more adept than others. Al-Mu‘tadid II (1414-41) and al-Mutawakkil II (1479-97) were 
scholars in their own right, while others who held the caliphate such as Zakariyya’ al-Mu‘tasim 
(1377) were said to be unlettered (‘ami).?°°’ Abbasid family members, including Muhammad ibn 
Ya‘qub (d. 1476), his son Khalil (d. 1514), and Musa al-Hashimi (d. 1486), underwent Islamic 
training despite never succeeding to the family office.*°°* Compared with others, al-Mustakfi II 
(1441-51) and al-Mustamsik (1497-1508, 1516) were not as heavily trained as some family 
members even though they enjoyed pious reputations. Some Abbasids, like al-Wathiq II (1383-6) 
2599 


even received training in non-traditional arts such as geomancy, 


inclined caliphs such as al-Mustakfi I (1302-40) and al-Mutawakkil III (1508-17) counted music, 


while more aesthetically- 
calligraphy, and verse among their passions perhaps at the expense of religious study.”°” 

The Mamluks may have sought to reconfigure the caliphal office as an entirely religious 
and apolitical entity, while the various attempts at bringing the Abbasids into politics are perhaps 


best understood as acts of sheer desperation by certain amirs. But if Mamluk authorities wanted 





Mutawakkil I, al-Mustamsik, and al-Mutawakkil III), appear to have been consistently trained. At his 
residence in the tower of the citadel, Baybars provided the caliph al-Hakim with tutors to strengthen his 
religious knowledge. Al-Dhahabi claims that Baybars sent off to Syria to find the best instructors in ‘lm, 
khatt, and adab for the caliph. See: al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam wa-wafayat al-mashahir wa-al-a ‘lam, ed. 
‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri (Beirut, 2004), 53:16. Mamluk sources also imply that his successor al- 
Mustakfi was a skilled calligrapher and spent time on religious education. Al-Hakim IH had many famous 
hadith teachers and was qualified to narrate hadith himself. Al-Mu‘tadid II and al-Mustakfi II were both 
known for engaging in scholarly salons and lecturing students. Al-Mustanjid was well-versed in the 
Qur’an. See: Muhammad al-Sakhawi, a/l-Daw’ al-lami‘ li-ahl al-qarn al-tasi‘ (Cairo, 1934-6), 10:329; 
idem, al-Dhayl al-tamm ‘ala duwal al-Islam li-al-Dhahabi, ed. Hasan Isma‘tl Marwa (Beirut, 1992), 2:326. 
Many caliphs were patrons of the arts and were able to fraternize with scholars and litterateurs. See: Yusuf 
ibn Taghribirdt, al-Manhal al-saft wa-al-mustawfi ba‘da al-wafi, ed. Muhammad M. Amin and Sa‘id 
‘Ashi (Cairo, 1984-93), 4:304-5; Holt, “Some Observations,” 503; Yisuf Ragib, “Al-Sayyida Nafisa, Sa 
légende, son culte et son cimetiére,” Studia Islamica 45 (1977): 27-55. 

2596 Jonathan P. Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo: A Social History of Islamic 
Education (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 196-8, 204. 

2597 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:233; According to Ibn Qadi Shuhba, it was al-Musta‘sim who could not 
pronounce the letters, see: Ta ‘rikh Ibn Qadi Shuhba, ed. ‘Adnan Darwish (Damascus, 1994), 4:46. 

2598 Al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 3:205, 10:86; Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, al-Tahadduth bi-ni‘mat Allah, vol. 2 of 
Elizabeth Sartain, Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti: Biography and Background (Cambridge: University of 
Cambridge, 1975), 68. 

2599 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 1:201. 

2600 Al-Dhahabi, Ta ’rikh al-Islam, 53:376; Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi, A ‘yan al-‘asr wa-a ‘wan al-nasr, ed. 
Mazin ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mubarak (Beirut, 1998), 2:420-21; Qutb al-Din al-Nahrawalt, Qutb al-Din, Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka (Beirut, 1964), 3:185. 
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the Abbasid caliph to be nothing more than a compliant figurehead, why were they also willing to 
maintain the conceit that he was a reasonable candidate to hold power over affairs? The answer 
may be that the caliph was understood as a universal leader who, like the Prophet, possessed both 
a (potentially) political-military side and a religious one. The selection of such an ‘alim-caliph to 
serve as a compromise candidate or harmless interim sultan while the amirs decided upon the real 
ruler, also implied an assumption, possibly convenient, that the Commander of the Faithful was 
simply too sacred and learned to engage in the impious world of secular rule. As a public figure, 
his time was better spent in study or in supplication for God’s help in advancing the aims of the 
state; thus, no one should be surprised when he was inevitably “invited” off the throne and 
restored to his (figurative and literal) tower. It was also expedient that by promoting the caliph as 
religious scholar par excellence, the Mamluks were able to strengthen their image as the chosen 


rulers favored by the ‘ulama’. 


3. Weak Caliph, Strong Caliphate 

Two important observations can be made regarding the perception of the caliphal office 
during the Mamluk period. The first is that the office itself, at any given time in Mamluk history, 
was far more important than the single man who held it. This could likewise be said of the 
sultanate, the gqadiships, and indeed, most public offices of the period. The historical record of the 
relations between Mamluk sultans and Abbasid caliphs makes it painfully difficult to argue that 
the sultans respected individual caliphs. The office of the caliphate on the other hand, was far 
more important and could be manipulated or reassigned to a more suitable candidate.”! The 
office was likewise an important universal status quo symbol for the regime. There was a clear 
and necessary distinction between the holder of an office, and the apparatus of power established 
around him, in the same way that an imposing mosque might be built around the tomb of a ruler 
or saint, outwardly projecting the power and authority thought to be embodied by the structure. 
There is a strong understanding of disconnect between the virtue of the office and what it 
represents as opposed to the man who holds it who, while honored by the office during his tenure, 
is ultimately dispensable.” 

The second observation is that many authors of the period inferred a broader and far more 
civilizational meaning for the caliphal office. For them, the “Caliphate” comprised a multifaceted 
organization of government functions and ideas. Earlier authors such as al-Mawardi and Nasir al- 


Din Tisi conceived of a far more complex and far-reaching image of an imamate that managed an 





2601 Berkey has also written on this idea: “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 12. 
2602 This is not always the case, however, as the popularity of al-Mutawakkil I has demonstrated. 
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apparatus including the wazirate, the judiciary, leadership in prayer, organization of warfare, tax 
collection, alms distribution, public order (hisba), redress of grievance courts (mazdlim), various 
delegated functionaries among the men of the sword, men of the pen, and men of the turban, the 
networks of advice and intelligence available to the ruler, as well as the merchants and farmers, 
all of whom played a part.*° The various diwans at the ruler’s disposal were also an aspect of his 
imamate/caliphate, and the chancery likewise contributed to the wider notion of caliphate. This 
inclusive vision was maintained in the Mamluk period by later compilers and historians such as 
al-Nuwayri, al-Qalqashandi, Ibn Taghribirdt, and Ibn Khaldtin who had accepted the reduced 
status of the Abbasid caliphate as a matter of fact in fourteenth century Cairo. 

William Brinner described the caliphate and sultanate, at least during much of the 
Qalawunid period (741-84/1341-82), as being ceremonial offices outside of the Mamluk system. 
Indeed, there was no single office which, alone, represented “generally recognized supreme 
authority.”*°4 The idea that the caliphate was more than the sum of its parts appeared in various 
manifestations within Mamluk literature. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir depicted the sultan and caliph as two 
parts of a single eye.” The letter from al-Mustakfi to Yemen informed the Rasulids that the 
caliph and sultan were both charged with defending the caliphate.*®”° The caliphal succession 
deed for al-Musta‘tn describes the caliphate as a sentient being which selects the best office 
holders to ensure the most efficient form of government.?°” 

Many of the Mamluk chroniclers, who served as members of the religious establishment, 
seemed satisfied that delegation from the Abbasid caliph supplied the indispensable preconditions 
that allowed the work of the caliphate to go forth: providing a fulcrum for the work of Sunni 
Islam, protecting the lives, properties, and affairs of the Muslim community, and enforcing God’s 


laws. This represents an evolutionary step in Muslim statecraft, namely, that the work of the 





2603 Al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultaniya, 25-33, 43-67, 83-119, 299-322; Nasir al-Din al-Tiisi, The 
Nasirean Ethics, tr. G. M. Wickens (London: Allen & Unwin, 1964), 226-42. For these groups in the 
Mamluk period, see: Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks d’apres les 
auteurs arabes: description géographique, économique et administrative précédée d’une introduction sur 
l’organisation gouvernementale (Paris, 1923), lv-lxxxviii; Holt, “Structure of Government,” 51-9. 

2604 William Brinner, “The Struggle for Power in the Mamluk State: Some Reflections on the Transition 
from Bahri to Burji Rule,” Proceedings of the 26th International Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi, 4-10 
January 1964 (New Delhi, 1970), 233. 

2605 Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al-sharifa al-sultdniyya al-malakiyya 
al-ashrafiyya, ed. Axel Moberg, as Ur Abd Allah b. Abd ez-Zahir’s Biografi 6ver Sultanen el-Melik al- 
Asraf Halil. Arabisk Téxt med Oversattning, Inledning Ock Anmdrkningar Utjiven, (Lund, 1902), 18. 

2606 Ahmad al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a ‘sha fi sind ‘at al-insha’ (Cairo, 1963), 6:423. 

2607 Thid. 9:373; idem, Ma ‘athir al-indfa fi ma‘Glim al-khilafa, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (Kuwait, 
1964), 3:346. 
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caliphate was far too big for one man to handle alone -- a collective and practical insight by no 
means unique to the Mamluk period. 

Although they were seen as parts of a whole, Mamluk society and court culture 
demanded that there were certain boundaries which the sultan and caliph should not over-step. 
Al-Nasir Muhammad’s meddling with the caliphal succession that had been ratified by the 
‘ulama’ of Upper Egypt caused discontent in 740/1340 as it was widely held that the sultan had 
negatively interfered with a unique caliphal prerogative.**” In later years, al-Mutwakkil’s 
unwillingness to name a non-Qalawunid to the sultanate resulted in his unilateral deposition by 
the amir Aynabak al-Badri in 779/1377. Again, this indicates a line which the caliph should not 
cross (i.e., breaking with the existing Mamluk norm mandating that leaders be selected 
exclusively from the house of Qalawin). For his part, disgruntled amirs ultimately ousted 
Aynabak for his interference with the caliphate. When al-Musta‘In was named to the sultanate in 
815/1412, Shaykh feared that the caliph would forget his place and develop a taste for the 
customary perks associated with the sultanate, which again, suggests that in their cohabitation, 
caliph and sultan were expected to play agreed upon roles, and that failing to do so would lead to 
trouble for either party. These lines, while never formally defined, were largely subject to 
expediency as well as the tastes and expectations of Mamluk society accepted by the rank and 
file. 

In the case of the caliph al-Qa’im, who sought after more power for his office after a 
failed coup against the sultan Inal in 859/1455, another governing expectation of the caliphate 
emerges, in that the ‘ulama’ rebuked the caliph as haughty and greedy, violating the 
understanding that the Commander of the Faithful should not be interested in worldly desires or 
his material enhancement. Although he was expected to spend on maintaining his family and 
modest household, the caliph was not to step beyond the expectations that he remain pious and 


detached, satisfying the social demand made upon an office-holder for the caliphate. 


4. Social Discourse and “Cultural Matrix” 
Poetry about the Cairo Abbasids, whether congratulatory or consolatory, as well as 


investiture and succession deeds are among the ways that Mamluk society communicated ideas 


2608 From the time of the Arab-Islamic conquests, the territory of Islamdom had grown too large for a single 
caliph to manage all the tasks of governance and religious administration. The caliph extended his authority 
by means of delegation to qadis for the judicial role, wazirs for the fiscal role, and amirs (and later sultans) 
for the military role. 

2609 Shams al-Din al-Shuja‘t, Ta’rikh al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Oalawin al-Salihi wa-awladih, ed. 
Barbara Schafer (Wiesbaden: 1977), 1:126-7; Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 2:135-6; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:69, 
idem, Ta rikh al-khulafa’, 392. 
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within itself about the caliphate. Such communication, based on the shared sources (in this case 


history and tradition) of the Islamic experience,”°!° 


was particularly important at times when the 
caliphs were isolated from the public. As Chapter 5 has demonstrated above, the investiture 
documents incorporated all of the elites, including scholars, bureaucrats, and military men, 
illustrating the way their power relationships were integrated into a whole.**'! Poets and 
bureaucrats had the means to address a collective “social spirit” or zeitgeist in which the caliphate 
carried divine and supernatural significance for Sunni Islam. 

This communication was not so much an exchange of new ideas, but rather the endeavor 
to project ideas about the caliph’s significance to society, tapping into either a collective dread or 
elation towards the caliphal milestone at hand. Thus the poetry and documents, as methods of 
communication with elements of social performance, transcend notions of mere propaganda; they 
reinforced and communicated existing notions of communal identity among the Mamluk military 
and religious elite.7°! 

The somewhat experimental concept or perspective of a “Mamluk cultural matrix” 
introduced by Jonathan Berkey,” and further refined by Jo Van Steenbergen,”°!* broadens the 
horizons for the study of an Abbasid caliphate that played a largely symbolic role among a 
number of Mamluk social groups.”°'> The second half of this final chapter includes a discussion 
of the caliphate as a symbol used by the ruling elite and the ‘uwlama’ to demonstrate their 
assimilation and conformity to the norms of a classical Islamic society and state structure. In this 


context, we might understand the Abbasid caliphate as one of the many available modes or tools 


of such a cultural matrix. Unifying factor, shared view.* 





2610 John O. Voll, “Islam as a Community of Discourse and a World-System,” in The SAGE Handbook of 
Islamic Studies, ed. Akbar S. Ahmed and Tamara Sonn (SAGE: Los Angeles, 2010), 8. 

2611 For remarks on the interrelationship of various sectors of Cairene society, see: Carl F. Petry, The 
Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 313-20; 
Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 386-7; Jo Van Steenbergen, “Qalawitnid Discourse, Elite Communication 
and the Mamluk Cultural Matrix: Interpreting a 14th-Century Panegyric,” Journal of Arabic Literature 43 
(2012): 5. 

612 Van Steenbergen, “Qalawiinid Discourse,” 1-2. The means of communication taking place in 
documents and poetry tapped into the ongoing social expectation that relied on an incumbent Abbasid 
caliph in the Mamluk capital. 

2613 Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 386-411. 

2614 Van Steenbergen describes the nature of research involving the Mamluk cultural matrix as “defined by 
the heuristic concept of a cultural matrix, referring not just to the common cultural involvement of all 
Mamluk social groups, but also to their operating within a multimodal framework of social semiotic modes 
of expression that shaped the public representations of their social integration; that is, the ‘performance’ of 
Mamluk politics and society always being couched in ‘culture’ makes that understandings of Mamluk 
architecture, art, literature ... should also focus on its wider social semiotic rather than on its mere 
professional, technical, intellectual or aesthetic values.” (http://www.mamluk.ugent.be/MCM) 

7615 Jo Van Steenbergen, “The Amir Yalbugha al-Khassaki, the Qalawinid Sultanate, and the Cultural 
Matrix of Mamluk Society: A Reassessment of Mamlik Politics in the 1360s,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 131, no. 3 (2011): 429. 
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If we can speak about a collective image of the Abbasid caliphate as a social institution of 
the Mamluk period which emerges from chronicles, biographical dictionaries, and deeds of 
investiture, fashioned from the (sometimes conflicting) views of religious scholars and 
bureaucrats, we find a multilayered concept, which, like the office itself, went beyond any one 
descendant of al-‘Abbas. Although the individual events associated with the caliphate unfolded 
on a micro stage of Mamluk history, the wider history, tradition, and ceremonial legacy 
symbolized by the Abbasid caliph and his office, played out within the framework of the so- 
called Mamluk cultural matrix: a patchwork of cultural modes of expression that offered the 
Mamluk elite and presumably their religious establishment, the opportunity to define and 
represent their respective interests.*°'° The Abbasid caliphate was very much a cultural form, 
which, through Mamluk manipulation, allowed the elite to represent itself as well as its 
subordinate social groups.7°!” 

While the cultural matrix was hardly static and must have transformed with the influx of 
each new symbol or expression at a given moment in Mamluk history, the Abbasid caliphate 
persisted as a symbol of importance. To really explore the Abbasid caliphate through the lens of 
the cultural matrix, we must address its engagement in Mamluk society and what that included. 
What, if any, were its substantial contributions to Mamluk politics, culture, and religion? Our 
ability to understand the Cairo caliphate and its capacity to navigate the “norms, values, and 


codes of behavior” associated with the Mamluk elite of a given period are essential.”°!® 


5. The Position and Status of the Abbasid Caliph of Cairo 

Specialists on the medieval Middle East have long discussed the meaning of the caliphate 
after the institution reached its apex in the first three centuries of Islam. Although often following 
a paradigm of decline, many have concluded that the caliphate gradually lost significance and 
ultimately disappeared in most of the lands that had recognized Abbasid rule, both in reality and 
later nominally. Thus it remains to discuss the duties, status, and wider implications of a 
resurrected albeit somewhat minor version of the Abbasid caliphate that, based on existing 
sources, held symbolic resonance primarily in the society of Greater Cairo and which was largely 
barred from politics by the Mamluk sultans and their supporters, the true wielders of power. 

Yet it was in Mamluk Egypt that the caliphate recovered some of its original life-force as 


aspiring amirs, anxious for the sultanate, sought Abbasid support, thereby reinvigorating some of 


2616 Thid., 426; idem, “Qalawinid Discourse,” 26-7; idem, “Ritual, Politics, and the City in Mamluk Cairo,” 
231. 

2617 Van Steenbergen, “Ritual, Politics, and the City in Mamluk Cairo,” 231. 

2618 Van Steenbergen, “The Amir Yalbugha al-Khassaki,” 441. 
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the influence and prestige lost by the caliphate in the years prior to the fall of Baghdad.”°! 
Indeed, Mamluk scholars and their modern counterparts have argued that the caliphate absorbed 


authority by virtue of its proximity to a powerful sultan.”°° 


There was considerable pressure on the Cairo caliphs to remain confined physically and 
symbolically and to be malleable to the Mamluk program. The pressure appeared to be ongoing in 
both the Turkish Bahri and Circassian Burji periods and may have forced individual office- 
holders into awkward political situations, particularly in the contentious milieu of later Burji 


Mamluk politics. Nevertheless, the deeply ingrained traditions of popular respect for the caliphate 


as an office frequently shielded individual caliphs.*~! 


None of the Mamluk chroniclers unequivocally disputed the doctrine that the caliphate 
was obligatory in nature. The narrative sources kept alive the idea that contemporary Cairene 
culture demanded that the reigning caliph be a member of the Abbasid family installed by 
Baybars.”°” Despite this, the intelligentsia disagreed over some characteristics of the caliphate. 
For some, including the Mamluks and the majority of the working scholarly class attached to their 
regime, it mattered little that the caliph lacked power to “command, forbid, and be obeyed” so 
long as the work of the “Caliphate” (as it embraced the caliph, sultan, military, religious, and 
bureaucratic institutions) occurred through labor delegated to the sultan by the caliph then 
dispersed along the Mamluk chain of command.” Another position, held by some who might be 
considered independents or newly arrived outsiders, such as Ibn Khaldiin or al-Magrizi, was that 
unless the caliph was a participant in actual power, the institution as it stood in Cairo, was not a 


caliphate in the classical sense, a position no doubt enjoying broader support at times when the 


regime stumbled or became oppressive.”*4 


619 Ahmad Hutayt, Qadaya min ta’rikh al-mamalik al-siyast wa-al-hadari, 648-923 H/1250-1517 M 
(Beirut: al-Furat, 2003), 143. 

2620 Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Husayni, Nafa’is al-majalis al-sultaniyya, published in Majalis al-Sultan al- 
Ghawri: safahat min ta’rikh Misr fi qarn al-‘ashir hijri, ed. “Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam (Cairo 1941), 111; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks, xxi1-xxiv. 

2621 Tarkhan, Misr, 53-4. Garcin argued that the legal sanction on offer by the Abbasid caliphs was perhaps 
considered less necessary during the Burji period, as the legitimacy of the sultanate had long since been 
established. See: “The Regime of the Circassian Mamlitks,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, Vol. 1, ed. 
Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 303. 

2622 Despite some thin reservation from Abii al-Fida’, Mamluk historians in the centuries following the 
investitures of Baybars do not appear to have actively denied that the caliphs were true Abbasids. The 
status of the contemporary caliph was unanimously accepted, regardless of historians’ opinions towards the 
practical limits of the office: even seemingly skeptical writers began their annals by listing the reigning 
tulers and office-holders, often beginning with the incumbent Abbasid caliph. 

2623 We might include such thinkers and historians as Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn Taghribirdi 
in this grouping. 

2624 This might partially explain Lambton’s earlier claim that Ibn Khaldiin stated that the Abbasid of Cairo 
was not a caliph. See note 1529 above. 
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A final position among a group of ‘ulama’ such as the scholars who participated in the 
Zahiri fitna of the 780/1380s, as well as Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani and al-Suyiti, seemed to favor an 
active (though indeterminate) expansion of caliphal powers and duties to bring about a restoration 
of the institution along classical lines.” 

In terms of the remaining duties left to the caliph in the later Mamluk period, at the start 
of each new month when the moon was sighted, the caliph would join the qadis to pay respect to 
the sultan and on rare occasions, offer his own counsel.”° This was important on the two Muslim 
festival days, ‘td al-fitr and ‘td al-adha. The caliphs were also expected to participate in the 
funerals of important state officials, amirs, ‘ulamd’ and even members of the sultans’ families.*°”’ 

The caliph served to elevate the standing of Cairo by providing the Mamluk chancery the 
means by which documents could be issued in his name. In some cases, scribes exploited the 
illusion that the caliph himself had composed the document conferring recognition or disapproval 
on subjects and petitioners.”°* 

Apart from having the caliphs appear at investiture ceremonies, the regime emphasized 
the religious role of the caliphs by making them the centerpiece in public rituals seeking relief 
from draught and plague as well as denouncing the infidelity of official enemies. In the Burji 
period the caliphs also frequently appeared by request at a sultan’s deathbed and swore to 
solemnly oversee the succession of the heir apparent.”°”” 

As many contemporary jurists refrained from explicit statements on the precise situation, 
we can make only tentative conclusions about the position and status of the Abbasid caliphate in 


Mamluk society beyond its legitimating role. In theory, one author has argued that the caliphate 





2625 In the case of the Zahiriyya fitna, however, the participants were after a new caliphate entirely, not 
expanded powers for the incumbent Abbasid. See: Lutz Wiederhold, “Legal-Religious Elite, Temporal 
Authority, and the Caliphate in Mamluk Society: Conclusions Drawn from the Examination of a ‘Zahiri 
Revolt’ in Damascus in 1386,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 31 (1999): 214-5. 

2626 The caliph was frequently excluded from the advisory portion of the monthly meetings with the sultan 
beginning in the later fifteenth century. Nevertheless, some succession documents indicate that the caliph 
was expected to advise the sultan and his circle and at least on one occasion, he is instructed to select 
advice for the sultan which was known to have worked in the past. See: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 9:372-3. See 
also: Annemarie Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi im spatmittelalterlichen Agypten,” Die Welt des Islams 24 
(1942): 74. 

2627 Tbn Tyas, Bada i‘, 5:27-8, 30-1; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 68, 75; Mounira Chapoutot-Remadi, 
“Une institution mal connue: le khalifat abbaside du Caire,” Les Cahiers de Tunisie 20, no. 77-8 (1972): 
17; Stimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 346-7. 

2628 Notable examples include : al-Qalgashandi, Subh, 6 :421-6 ; al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 2:1:65-6; ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Shadhill, Bahjat al-‘abidin bi-tarjamat Hafiz al-‘Asr Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (Damascus, 1998), 172-4. 
However, Mamluk sources allege that some caliphs were capable and did in fact produce documents. See: 
al-Safadi, Wafi, 6:318. 

2629 On these and other ceremonial functions of the caliphs, see: Mustafa Banister, “Naught Remains to the 
Caliph but his Title: Revisiting Abbasid Authority in Mamluk Cairo,” Mamluk Studies Review 18 (2014) 
[in press]. 
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represented the separation of the Mamluk political and religious spheres because the prerequisite 
for the divinely delegated sultanate was the caliphate itself as symbol of the prevailing shari‘ 
order.*° However, the Abbasid caliph did occupy a common ground between the religious 
establishment and the political administration, despite a muted role in both spheres, he 
nevertheless gained access and relevance in their respective worlds. Caliphal authority was not 
limited to the official political or religious spheres of Mamluk society, rather it also had a minor 
role to play in the realm of popular religious tradition. 

It is still true that the caliphs essentially served at the pleasure of the Mamluk sultans. All 
of them spent the majority of their time in confinement, brought out by the authorities mainly to 
perform ceremonial duties or to accept public appeals to their authority in special circumstances, 
such as swearing amirs to fealty, naming a son heir to the sultanate, or to stand witness to the 
regime’s milestones. After the mid-fourteenth century some restrictions relaxed as the caliphs 
were permitted to tend to their duties at the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa. Under the Mamluks the 
caliphs were stripped of classical caliphal prerogatives which even the Buyids and Seljuqs had 
not removed, such as the rights of sikka and khutba™! Faruk Siimer described the Abbasid 
caliphs as fonctionnaires of the Mamluk sultans with little choice but to carry out orders at once, 
lest the caliphs risk losing the position and wealth that accompanied their station.7°? 

Concern over the disruption of the caliphate was not limited to the general population. 
Just as al-Ghazalt had feared in the late eleventh/early twelfth century, some Mamluk jurists 
evidently worried that in the absence of a caliph, there would be no law and all public 
appointments, legal rulings, and even marriages would be invalid.7°? 

Reinforced over time, the caliph’s position, “technically indispensable” at all investiture 


ceremonies, came to be similar to that of the four chief qadis with whom he frequently appeared 





2630 Said A. Arjomand, “Legitimacy and Political Organisation: Caliphs, Kings and Regimes,” in The New 
Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 4, Islamic Cultures and Societies to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
ed. Robert Irwin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 251. 

2631 Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 372-3. As modern Arabic-language scholars have observed, much of the 
damage to the caliphate had occurred long before Baybars installed al-Mustansir in 1261. The Mamluk 
sultans did not “rob the caliphs of their rights or cripple their influence;” the Buyid and Saljuq rulers had 
done it centuries before. Although some Mamluk sultans took punitive measures against the caliphs, they, 
unlike the Buyids and Saljugs, never blinded or killed an Abbasid caliph under their protection. See: ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamalik wa-rusimuhum fi Misr: dirasa shamila lil-nuzum al- 
siyasiyya (Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjli al-Misriyya, 1979), 1:40; Khali, al-‘Ulama’ fi Misr fi al-‘asr al- 
Mamiiiki, 70. 

2632 Siimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 346. There was certainly financial gain to be had by office-holders and later 
sources demonstrate the vigorous competition among Abbasid family members for office. 

7633 Holt, “Structure of Government,” 44; Crone, God’s Rule, 238; Arjomand, “Legitimacy and Political 
Organisation,” 251. This proved to be an abiding concern throughout the sultanate, discussed by courtiers 
as late as the reign of Qansth al-Ghawrt. See: al-Husayni, Nafa ‘is, 100-13. 
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at functions inside and outside the citadel.°4 Although their public stature often appeared 
equivalent, the caliph, as one-of-a-kind was raised to a higher level in matters of ceremonial. In 


reality, however, some members of the religious establishment treated him as an intellectual 


inferior.2°5 


In his Systematic Notes to Ibn Taghribirdt’s Chronicle of Egypt and Syria, William 
Popper states that while the Abbasid caliph of Cairo “was usually treated by the court with great 
respect and generosity, his position was rather social than official, with certain personal influence 
at times as the nominal head of the religious-legal system.””°** It is unclear what Popper intended 
as the caliph’s “social position,” though we may take steps toward a guess. Al-Maqrizi tells us 
that the caliphs of his day were socialites, flitting from one dinner in their honor to the next. The 
caliph was also an important personality who transcended the different classes in Mamluk 
society, and if restraints were not too severe, he was permitted to pass between them as a 
universal figure holding relevance in every social stratum. The symbolic presence of the caliphate 
was also meant to signify that shari‘a was in place, the affairs of the wmma were in good 


standing, and that the society was an Islamic one. 


2634 Holt, “Some Observations,” 505; idem, “Position and Power,” 243-4. 

2635 Each of the four Sunni schools of jurisprudence had been placed under the control of four chief gadis 
which the Mamluks may have sought to link to the idea of the revived caliphate. Modern research has tried 
to explain the interrelationship of these five key men of religion. Gaudefroy-Demombynes viewed the 
caliph and the four qadis as a kind of “high religious and juridic community” mirroring the early Islamic 
tradition of the Prophet and the four Rashidiin caliphs with the qadis approximating the caliph’s auxiliaries 
despite their formal appointment by the sultan (Syrie a l’époque des mamlouks, xxii). Holt saw the Abbasid 
caliph as having an official stature similar to the qadis, though his legal opinions did not enjoy the same 
impact (“Some Observations,” 505). Although the caliph’s acceptance of the power transfer to the sultan 
was a grand public event, it is telling that he was rarely present during the sultan’s proceedings at the Dar 
al-‘Adl, in which the four chief qadis received priority as the chief religious functionaries of the highest 
rank. See: Holt, “Structure of Government,” 58; Nielsen, Secular Justice in an Islamic State, 56. Haarmann 
described the Abbasid caliph as the silent representative of a fifth neutral madhhab (“Yeomanly Arrogance 
and Righteous Rule: Fazl Allah ibn Rizbihan Khunji and the Mamluks of Egypt,” in Iran and Iranian 
Studies: Essays in Honor of Iraj Afshar, ed. Kambiz Eslami (Princeton, 1998), 121). In practice, the 
‘ulama’ of the Mamluk period (whose most visible representatives were the four chief qadis), lent their 
support to the state by participating in ceremonial along with the caliph and by administering the immense 
judicial bureaucracy. Indeed, it was not just the caliph who invested the new sultan, it was also the qadis, 
amirs, and other notables. See: Henri Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politique de Takit-d-din 
Ahmad b. Taymiya (Cairo: Imprimerie de |’Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale, 1939), 48. In its own 
right, the collective approval of the vast network of ‘ulama’ working in Mamluk territory was the most 
powerful religious legitimator for the sultans. However, it was the caliph and the four chief qadis and their 
involvement in the regime’s elaborate ceremonial which symbolized the entire enterprise. Nevertheless, 
these five men always had to defer to the will of the state and had no recourse to oppose decisions they 
found objectionable. See: Holt, “Position and Power,” 247; Jonathan P. Berkey, The Formation of Islam: 
Religion and Society in the Near East, 600-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 212. 

2636 William Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans, 1382-1468 A.D.: Systematic Notes, part 
1 (Berkeley, 1955), 83. 
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The position of the caliphate in Mamluk society appeared satisfactory to most parties. 
The caliphs themselves, with few exceptions, did not seek a greater role for themselves, and if 
ever they staggered into political intrigue, the sultans and amirs made them regret it. The religious 
establishment, save for a few exceptions, likewise tended to withhold support for any increase of 
caliphal power. Overall, both the religious elite and the Mamluk authorities tended to support 
existing circumstances. 

Despite their muted role, the caliphs retained an almost talismanic power that had its 
most potent expression in the rituals of court ceremonial and political pageantry throughout the 
span of the Mamluk period and even into the earliest months of Ottoman Egypt.” This ensured 
that the actual holders of political power, Mamluk or Ottoman, had to approach the caliphate 
carefully and keep the office holder under guard. Much of the caliph’s perceived relevance in 
Mamluk society resided in his prayers and in the sanctity of his presence at official events. The 
Abbasid caliphs became such a staple of Mamluk court culture and custom, that their absence at 
an investiture ceremony was inconceivable. Indeed, the lack of a caliphal appearance, which 
chroniclers seldom fail to mention in their report of events, could render a sultan’s coronation 


illegitimate.?* 


II. Relevance of the Caliphate in Mamluk Society 
1. The Caliphate and the Masses 

Like most medieval societies, the social arrangement of Mamluk Egypt was deeply 
hierarchical.” The ruling Mamluks stayed in power through the maintenance of a relationship 


network which linked all important groups of society to the ruling class.7©° 


By promoting their 
loyalty and protection of the Abbasid caliphate, Mamluk authorities hoped, in large part, to 


cultivate the support and sympathies of the ‘amma, the Sunni Muslim civilian masses of Egypt 





2637 There is a rich relationship between protective Islamic religious symbology and magic. See: Edgar W. 
Francis, “Magic and Divination in the Medieval Islamic Middle East,” in History Compass 9, no. 8 (2011): 
622-33 and bibliography. On forms of magic reintroduced to Islam by popular forms of Sufism in the 
period, see: Boaz Shoshan, Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), 18. 

2638 Mamluk authorities re-staged a second investiture ceremony for al-Mansir ‘Ali in 778/1377 in the 
presence of al-Mutawakkil who, waylaid in ‘Aqaba, had missed the original. See: al-Maqrizt, Sulik, 3:284, 
290; Yusuf Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujiim al-zahira fi mulik Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo, 1963-72), 11:148-9; 
Ibn Iyas, Bada i’, 1:2:192. 

2639 Tra M. Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967), 
79-84; Popper, Systematic Notes, 1:1-18; Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 386-8; idem, Popular Preaching 
and Religious Authority, 21. 

2640 Tevanoni, “The Mamliks in Egypt and Syria,” 276. The political elite were involved, symbiotically, 
with the regime’s men of culture. See: Van Steenbergen, “Qalawinid Discourse,” 28. 
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and Syria.**4! Although Mamluk sources sometimes offer clues, the precise relationship between 
the caliphate and the ‘amma, is difficult to pinpoint.2° 
Certainly the current of popular sentiment that created a demand for the re-establishment 


of the caliphate after 656/1258 was partially attributable to the masses.7? Widespread 


2644 


enthusiasm encircled both the caliphal office and the Abbasid family. Islamic tradition 


remembered the Abbasids as the dynasty that had ousted the corrupt Umayyads and replaced 
them with sober and responsible religious rule. The “popular current” likely had its roots in the 
traditional role of the caliphate in medieval Islamic society, which in part, perpetuated and 
encouraged loyalty for the idea of the caliph. Even before the fall of Baghdad, the assumption that 


the caliphate held sovereignty over all the lands of Islam was upheld and even reinforced by de 


2641 The word ‘amma, frequently used to refer to common people, carried a slightly negative connotation in 

distinction from “khdassa,” the term for the elite. Although sources on the common people are scarce, there 

is a considerable amount of research on the social fabric and culture of medieval Cairo. See: Shoshan, 

Popular Culture, 3, 10-1. On the ‘amma as a social group during the Mamluk period, see: Lapidus, Muslim 

Cities, 143-84; Amalia Levanoni, A Turning Point in Mamluk History: The Third Reign of al-Nasir 
Muhammad ibn Qalawiin (1310-1341) (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 109-14; ‘Ala’ Taha Rizq, ‘Ammat al-Oahira fi 
‘asr salatin al-mamalik (Giza, 2003), 33-54. On the Abbasid caliphate and its relationship with public 

opinion in Mamluk Cairo, see: Fadil Jabir Daht and Asra’ Mahdi Mizban, a/-Ra’y al-‘amm fi ‘asr al- 

mamalik (Damascus, 2011), 43-65. 

2642 Mamluk sources provide numerous illustrations of this correlation: Abi Shama described the 

tremendous delight (suriiran ‘aziman) of the Syrian population upon the 659/1261 investiture of the caliph 

al-Mustansir in Cairo (‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Isma‘tl Abt Shama, Tarajim rijal al-qarnayn al-sadis wa-al- 

sabi‘, ed. Muhammad Zahid ibn al-Husayn al-Kawthari (Beirut, 1974), 213). Al-Safadi mentioned the grief 
and tears shed by the people (a/-nas) in 737/1337 when al-Nasir Muhammad exiled the caliph al-Mustakfi 
and the entire Abbasid clan of 100 souls to Qis (A ‘van al-‘asr wa-a ‘wan al-nasr, ed. Mazin ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Mubarak (Beirut, 1998), 2:420-1). Garcin found an instance of one irritable fourteenth century petitioner 

making an offhanded (though angry) remark on the seclusion of the caliph (Jean-Claude Garcin, “Histoire, 

opposition politique et piétisme traditionaliste dans le Husn al-Muhdadarat de Suyitt,’ Annales 
islamologiques 7 (1967): 54). Later Mamluk sources commented on widespread jubilation over the caliph 

al-Musta‘in’s investiture as sultan in 815/1412 (Ahmad ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant, Inba’ al-ghumr bi-abna’ al- 

‘umr, ed. Hasan Habashi (Cairo, 1969-98), 2:509; al-Suytti, Husn, 2:86; Ibn Ilyas, Bada i‘, 1:2:825) and 
later the atmosphere of confusion and resentment that plagued local mosques after his deposition and exile 

to Alexandria (Ibn Taghribird, Manhal, 4:303-4). Finally Ibn Iyas mentioned the great worry and sadness 

Cairenes felt concerning the fate of the last caliph after the Ottomans exiled him to Istanbul in 923/1517 

(Bada i‘, 5:183-85). One important instance of public opinion going against the caliph was in 709/1309 

when the caliph al-Mustakfi invested the comparatively unpopular Baybars (II) al-Jashinkir as a candidate 

to stand against al-Nasir Muhammad’s incoming third reign (Ahmad al-Nuwayri, Nihdayat al-arab fi funiin 

al-adab, Vol. 32, ed. Fahim Muhammad ‘Ulwt Shaltit (Cairo: Mataba‘at Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, 1998), 

146). There was apparently mutual influence exerted between the expectations of the masses and the 

regime’s policies. Although popular uprisings were not uncommon, the Mamluk elite could often afford to 

ignore the anxieties of their subject population in regard to matters such as grain prices, or the abusive 

policies of Mamluk officials and amirs. See: Lapidus, Muslim Cities, 51-5, 147-9; Shoshan, Popular 
Culture, 66-7; idem, “Grain Riots and the “Moral Economy”: Cairo, 1350-1517,” Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History 10, no. 3 (1980): 459-78. 

2643 Some modern Arabic scholarship accuses the Mamluks of exploiting the common people’s “love for 

the caliphate,” and also claims that the people themselves were willing to risk punishment or reprisals in 
exchange for demonstrating that love. See: Tarkhan, Misr, 62; Daht, al-Ra’y al-‘amm, 60, 62. 

2644 Abii Shama, Tardjim, 213. 
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facto independent rulers who still took pains to present themselves as faithful servants of the 
caliph.?° 

In the absence of sources left behind by literate members of the ‘amma describing their 
own sentiments towards the caliphate, we must rely on the circumstantial remarks and hearsay of 
the educated classes who engaged in historiography, and as religious scholars and bureaucrats, 
who had ties to the ruling regime. Although some modern historians have suggested that these 
historians, Sufi shaykhs, and ‘ulama’ reliably reflect public opinion, we must, in most cases (with 
the exception, perhaps, of Ibn Iyas), resist the temptation to suggest that their views consistently 
represented the voice of the “amma.” It is difficult, if not impossible, to gauge the degree of 
interest and support which the caliphs drew from the people. Mamluk sources also tend to be 
inconsistent in their use of the Arabic term a/-nds as an appellation of the citadel elite, or as a 
blanket designation which included the ‘amma.”*” Mamluk chroniclers and biographers recount 
several incidents demonstrating the relationship between the collective public mood and the fate 
of the caliph. While reflective of a popular demand for general well-being in matters of religion, 
reports on the public reaction towards affairs of the caliphate tend to be non-specific. 

After the caliphate had been established and an Abbasid presence firmly lodged in Cairo 
after 660/1262, people again placed stock in the institution, and unrest could be stoked among all 
classes (amirs, ‘ulamda’, and the masses) if ever the office or the man holding it was disturbed or 
perceived to have been insulted. The events of the year 656/1258 were a fresh memory and the 
trauma of Hiilagii’s invasion surely left a scar. The Abbasid presence in Cairo provided Muslims 
with a sense that the political and cosmic order of the universe had been restored in the wake of 
catastrophe. 

Mamluk sultans seemed to have been attuned to the mood of the ‘amma as they sculpted 
their policies toward the Abbasid caliphate. Baybars’s investiture ceremonies were a major appeal 


to public opinion, and the Mamluk sultan invited members of his subject population (including 





2645 Barthold, “Caliph and Sultan,” 130-5. 

2646 Wilferd Madelung, “A Treatise on the Imamate Dedicated to Sultan Baybars I,” in Proceedings of the 
14th Congress of the Union Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, Part 1, ed. A. Fodor (Budapest: 
E6étvés Lorand University Chair for Arabic Studies & Csoma de K6rés Society, Section of Islamic Studies, 
1995), 102; Daht, al-Ra’y al-‘amm, 60. Irmeli Perho has studied the ways in which some Mamluk 
historians portrayed the ‘amma. See: “Al-Magrizi and Ibn Taghri Bird as Historians of Contemporary 
Events,” in The Historiography of Islamic Egypt, c. 950-1800, ed. Hugh Kennedy (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 
107-20. 

2647 An understanding of the social classes in medieval Cairo is obscured by inconsistent terminology. In 
terms of class hierarchy, after the ruling military elite (Ahdss) and the civilian notables (a‘yan), came the 
‘amma, followed by those of even lower social standing known alternately as the aradhil, awbash, 
ghawgha’ or harafish, “whose activities or occupations put them beyond the reach of polite society: 
prostitutes, usurers, professional entertainers, tanners, beggars, as well as rambunctious crowds more 
generally.” See: Lapidus, Muslim Cities, 79-85; Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 386. 
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Jews and Christians) to witness the numerous festivities featuring the caliph.** In 785/1383, 
after rumors of a coup led by the caliph al-Mutawakkil, Barqiq had desired to publicly execute 
the Commander of the Faithful, but fears of a popular uprising ultimately stayed his hand.?™? 
Desperate to stay in power amidst a revolt led by Syrian amirs, Barqiq courted the support of the 
‘amma through several public appearances with the caliph at his side.?°°° 

The idea of order and unity amongst the wmma was a supreme concern regardless of the 
reigning caliph’s physical ability or resources to accomplish it. After Barqtiq’s victory over 
Mintash in early 792/1390, the Mamluk sultan recaptured al-Mutawakkil and the qadis. Amidst 
great confusion in the wake of the battle, the Syrian historian Ibn Sasra recorded that while many 
awaited news of the outcome, “the people of Damascus, meanwhile, became disheartened, 
because neither the sultan nor the caliph came to them.””°! Likewise, during the initial stages of 
the Ottoman occupation of Syria and Egypt, the caliph served as an important symbol of 
continuity which the conquerors used to reassure the people.?°? 

Even with the caliph barred behind the citadel walls for much of the Mamluk period, 
Muslims sporadically had the occasion to reaffirm their relationship with the Commander of the 
Faithful if the authorities allowed mention of the reigning Abbasid’s name in Friday prayers 
along with the Mamluk sultan.”°°* The caliph’s presence in the Mamluk capital had meaning not 
only to the Egyptian ruling class who ceremoniously expected the caliph to make prayers for the 


state along with other key religious dignitaries, but also at the local level where people prayed for 





2648 Dahi, al-Ra’y al-‘amm, 46-55. 

2649 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 3:110. See also: Wiederhold, “Zahiri Revolt,” 213-4; Daht, al-Ra’y al-‘amm, 
62. 

2650 Brinner, “Struggle for Power,” 234. 

2651 Muhammad ibn Sasra, al-Durra al-mudi’a fi al-dawla al-Zahiriyya, ed. and tr. William M. Brinner as A 
Chronicle of Damascus, 1389-1397 (Berkeley, 1963), 1:76 (English), 2:50 (Arabic). 

2652 Thn Tyas, Bada ’i ‘, 5:157-8. 

2653 Medieval Muslims attached great significance to the ruler named in the Friday sermon. After 656/1258, 
the practice of naming the caliph alone became largely inconsistent. In Mamluk territory, the Abbasid 
caliph seems to have been named with some regularity until the dismissal of al-Wathiq and the succession 
of al-Hakim II in 741-2/1341. The name of the caliph was then removed from the khutba for many years 
until al-Musta‘In became sultan in 815/1412. In the confusion following Marj Dabiq in 923/1516, some 
Egyptian mosques made Friday prayers in the name of the Abbasid caliph after the death of Qansth al- 
Ghawri in battle and Ttimanbay’s flight from the citadel. Members of the ‘ulama’ may also have 
demonstrated an interest in linking themselves to the legacy of the Abbasids, as many mosque orators 
“routinely dressed in black, the color of the ‘Abbasids, since the delivery of the Friday sermon was an 
official act that included an explicit acknowledgment of the nominal suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid caliph.” 
See: Berkey, Transmission of Knowledge, 183. See also: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien” 369; L. A. Mayer, 
Mamluk Costume: A Survey (Genéve: A. Kundig, 1952), 15; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 82; Nielsen, 
Secular Justice in an Islamic State, 117-8; Albrecht Fuess, “Sultans with Horns: The Political Significance 
of Headgear in the Mamluk Empire,” Mamluk Studies Review 12, no. 2 (2008): 75-6. 
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him in turn, urging God to set right the affairs of the caliphate, and preserve the caliph, who, after 
all, was widely considered to be ibn ‘amm rasil Allah, the “cousin” of God’s messenger.”°™* 

Boaz Shoshan has observed that the cult of Sufi saints proved both influential and 
provided common ground between the masses and the broader culture and sensibilities of the 
other classes of Mamluk Cairo including the Mamluk elite, as well as the scholarly and notable 
classes.”°°° In this regard, we may also hypothesize that the idea of the caliphate could serve as an 
important symbol with the potential to provide a similar brand of unity among the various 
cultures of the class strata of medieval Cairo.*°* 

The caliphs themselves were never more accessible to ordinary Cairenes as they might 
have been during their maintenance of the NafisT shrine beginning in the mid-fourteenth century. 
Nowhere else could outsiders to the worlds of Mamluk politics and official religion cross paths 
with the Abbasid caliph. The caliph himself was said to have held court in the shrine, as he sat 
inside looking on as pilgrims came with donations for the chest and to pay respects to the legacies 
of Sayyida Nafisa (and presumably the Abbasids).”*’ Popular religious practices differed from 
the Islam of the learned people preserved in source-books.”** The presence of the caliph implied 
a kind of official recognition of the popular religious practices of the ‘amma who cherished and 
revered figures like Sayyida Nafisa. Involvement with the shrine exemplifies the ability of the 
caliph to straddle the political and religious worlds of the citadel as well as the realm of popular 


piety, the lines between which were often blurred in the Mamluk period.”°? 





2654 This notion is partially illustrated by local prayers made after the deposition of the caliph-sultan al- 
Musta‘in. See: al-Maqrizt, Sulak, 4:1:273-4; Ibn Taghribird1, Manhal, 7:63. 

2655 Shoshan, Popular Culture, 76-8. 

2656 Thid., 67. See also: Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 377, 409-10. Caution must be exercised with the use 
of the word “culture.” The debate over the idea of a “popular culture” in Mamluk society has received 
considerable attention in recent scholarship. See: Shoshan, Popular Culture, 6-8; Jonathan P. Berkey, 
Popular Preaching and Religious Authority in the Medieval Islamic Near East (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 2001), 9-11; idem, “Popular Culture under the Mamluks: A Historiographical Survey,” 
Mamluk Studies Review 9, no. 2 (2005), 133-46; Thomas Herzog, “Mamluk (Popular) Culture. The State of 
Research,” in Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann 
(G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 131-58. 

2657 Ahmad al-Maqrizi, al-Mawad ‘iz wa-al-i'‘tibar fi dhikr al-khitat wa-al-athar, ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid 
(London, 2002), 3:785; idem, Durar al-‘uqid al-farida fi tarajim al-a ‘yan al-mufida, ed. Mahmid al-Jalili 
(Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 2002), 3:293; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujam, 11:245; Ragib, “Al-Sayyida Nafisa,” 
42; Garcin, “The Regime of the Circassian Mamliks,” 303; Ohtoshi Tetsuya, “Cairene Cemeteries as 
Public Loci in Mamluk Egypt,” Mamluk Studies Review 10, no. 1 (2006): 101-2. It is difficult to comment 
on the frequency and level of interaction between the caliph and the masses, though there was apparently 
an association nurtured by the caliph’s presence at the shrine. 

2658 On “popular religion” in Mamluk Cairo, see: Shoshan, Popular Culture, 10-22. 

2659 There appears to be another instance of this in the 690/1291 khutha attributed to al-Hakim in 690/1291. 
While the Mamluks were interested in auspicious astrological alignments before battle, it seems evident 
that the caliph’s Ahutbha deliberately touched upon astral formations they would have found vital although it 
might not be subject matter one often would hear from conservative ‘ulama’. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Altaf, 14. 
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The notion that the Abbasid caliphate had no resonance with the masses of Muslim 
subjects in Mamluk territory is a hasty conclusion considering the numerous hints of popular 
resentment whenever the Mamluks were seen as oppressors of the caliph, which proves 
interesting assuming the reports go beyond exaggeration.” Nevertheless, it remains to be said 
that despite reverence for the caliphate based on Islamic tradition, so long as the masses could 
count on stability, live in peace, access affordable grain, were not heavily taxed, and able to settle 
their contracts and disputes in functional courts (Islamic and otherwise), the majority likely cared 
little about the true position of the caliph as a mostly ceremonial figure so long as it, like the 
sultanate, provided the image of stability and legitimacy.”°°! The expectation was that the caliph, 
based on the dictates of culture and tradition, should, at the very least, be a figure who 
commanded respect at court.** In general, the subject population of Mamluk Cairo was likely 
divided between seeing the Abbasid caliphate as a symbol of Islamic cultural tradition that was 
taken for granted as part of the social fabric, and also as a more stationary symbol of rule by the 
foreign Mamluks who took equal measures both in emphasizing their “otherness” and in 
demonstrating their ties to Islamic culture, to their Arabic-speaking Cairene subjects.*°° 

However, the Abbasid caliphate does not always appear to have been well-remembered at 
the local level, at least among popular storytellers. The so-called Strat Baybars literature, the 
folkloric epic read and performed in the urban Cairo coffeehouses of the late fourteenth and 
fifteenth century and beyond, celebrated the life achievements of Baybars and provides yet 


2664 


another image of the caliphate.*°** Despite the pomp and celebration of the historical Baybars’s 


investiture of the caliph al-Mustansir, the caliphate is completely absent in the popular life story 
of the Mamluk sultan, who in some versions, is referred to as Commander of the Faithful.*°° 
Some Egyptian manuscripts of the Sirat Baybars dating to the late fourteenth century mention 


only the last Baghdad caliph al-Musta‘sim, who, through his own frivolity and inability to apply 


It is also useful to recall that the short-reigning caliph al-Wathiq II (785-8/1383-6) had been a noted 
practitioner of geomancy. See: Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 1:201. 

2660 See note 2642 above. 

2661 Brinner, “Struggle for Power,” 234. For some of the socio-political expectations of common people in 
medieval Cairo, see: Shoshan, Popular Culture, 55-8. 

2662 This is exemplified by moments of popular outrage described in the sources when certain caliphs were 
deposed or exiled. 

2663 Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 391-3. 

2664 Very little is known about the origins and development of this literature. See: Malcolm C. Lyons, The 
Arabian Epic: Heroic and Oral Story-Telling (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 1:13-5; 
Thomas Herzog, “The First Layer of the Strat Baybars: Popular Romance and Political Propaganda,” 
Mamluk Studies Review 7, no. 1 (2003): 137-8; idem, Geschichte und Imaginaire, 12-6. 

2665 Jean Claude Garcin, “Récit d’une recherche sur les débuts du Roman de Baybars” in L’Orient au cur 
en l’honneur d’André Miquel, ed. F. Sanagustin (Paris: Maisonneuve & Larose, 2001), 252. See also: 
Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire, 331-3, 343; idem, “Legitimitat durch Erzahlung,” 260. 
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justice, was complicit in his fall from power and saddled with the blunder of allowing Baghdad to 
fall to the Mongols.”° 

Rather than the legitimacy of caliphal investiture, the various authors and narrators of the 
Sirat Baybars gave existence to a daughter named Shajar al-Durr, who in many early versions of 
the epic, is not the historical concubine turned queen of Egypt, but instead re-imagined as an 
Abbasid princess wed to the Ayyubid sultan al-Salih Ayytb. After al-Salih Ayytib’s acquisition 
of the young slave Baybars, the future Mamluk sultan becomes their “son” and thus in the sira 
construction, through Shajar al-Durr, Abbasid legitimacy passes to Baybars and the caliphate is 
integrated into the sultanate.*°”’ 

Thomas Herzog suggests that the sira reflects the historical reality of the Abbasid caliph 
of Cairo, who, following the tradition set into motion by Baybars, was kept out of view just as he 
was kept out of the popular narrative.*° Garcin also proposes that given that some of the 
manuscripts were produced in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century, the lack of mention 
of caliphal ceremonies and the negative depiction of al-Musta‘sim may have been tied to a 
contemporary current of anti-Abbasid propaganda related to Barqiq’s political struggles with al- 
Mutawakkil in the late 1380s, when the caliph allegedly involved himself in the schemes of 
resurgent Qalawunid amirs against the Circassian upstart. The brief sultanate of al-Musta‘in in the 


early fifteenth century also “disturbed” the Mamluk status quo for six months.*°” 


Is it possible 
that redactors of the Sirat Baybars absorbed an anti-caliphal tone in the air disseminated by the 
Mamluk elite? This is one hypothesis, though even if slightly denigrated in the sira literature, 
Abbasid legitimacy was of great use to Barqtiq on his return to power and the deposition of al- 


Musta‘in from the sultanate was not without some upset on the popular level. 


2. The Mamluk Conception of Caliphate 

That the caliph should bestow his powers on a strongman and be left as the nominal head 
of the religious community was an old idea by the late thirteenth century, and in many ways, the 
Mamluk system was the logical continuation of earlier Sunni political traditions predicated on 


delegation by the Abbasid caliphate.”°” As an office, the sultanate had developed at the height of 


2666 Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire, 333-9; idem, “Legitimitat durch Erzahlung,” 263-6. 

2667 Behrens-Abouseif, “Mahmal Legend,” 91-2; Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire, 331-2. 

2668 Herzog, Geschichte und Imaginaire, 331. 

2669 Thid., 353-4, 406, 411. See also: Garcin, “Récit d’une recherche,” 256. 

670 Gaudefroy-Demombynes saw the Mamluk sultanate as the evolution of al-Mawardi’s “wazir of 
delegation” (amir al-tafwid) which the latter had originally used to describe the historical appearance of the 
Turkish amirs al-umara’ that had usurped power from the ninth century Abbasid caliphs, and for 
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eleventh century Seljuq power and “coexisted with [a] much reduced caliphate, intertwining 
loyalties and forcing a re-assessment of the purpose and structure of political power.’?°’! In the 
late eleventh/early twelfth century, al-Ghazali believed that the caliph should no longer rule his 
subjects politically, and recognized that Muslims belonged to two communities: the first, led by 
the caliph, was the modern incarnation of the Prophet’s umma, while the second, under the sultan, 
was the secular or political community that paid taxes and enjoyed military protection.*°” The 
sultan supplied the power, while the caliph symbolized the moral raison d’étre. The sultan “lent” 
power to the caliph and served as his executive (through tafwid), thereby acknowledging that 
power came from beyond the religious institution.*° According to Ulrich Haarmann, the 
Mamluks simply brought al-Ghazali’s theories to life in Cairo.*°” 

In juridical terms, the caliphs retained sovereignty which was perpetually transmitted 
among the descendants of al-Hakim. The sultans, chosen in reality by the Mamluk factions, 
received caliphal investiture and were delegated with full powers including the ability to 
command, forbid, and be obeyed in accordance with the authority of the classical caliphate.”°”> In 
contrast to the distant Buyid, Seljuq, or Ayyubid family members who had to petition the caliphs 
of Baghdad for investiture deeds, the Abbasid caliph of Cairo lived locally in the citadel or the 
nearby al-Kabsh neighborhood, and was a notable attendant at all Mamluk accession ceremonies. 
This “on-site” caliph provided both convenience and an air of immediacy to Mamluk pageantry 


that few other previous or contemporary Muslim sultans could boast of save for those that had 


enjoyed direct control of the caliph through a military presence in Abbasid Baghdad. 


A. Mamluk Reluctance to Break with Successful Strategy 
Unlike their many contemporaries and enemies who wished to expand territorial gains, 
the Mamluks succumbed to a kind of “fortress mentality.”*°”° Although Mamluk institutions and 


political traditions, many based on earlier examples, evolved in accordance with the milieu, the 





Gaudefroy-Demombynes, represented a convincing forerunner of the Mamluk sultan, who, unlike the amir 
al-umara’, sought caliphal investiture. See: Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks, xxix. 

267! Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought, 183. 

2672 Crone, God’s Rule, 240-4. 

2673 Thid. See also: Lambton, State and Government, 112. 

2674 “Rather the Injustice of the Turks than the Righteousness of the Arabs: Changing ‘Ulama’ Attitudes 
Towards Mamluk Rule in the Late Fifteenth Century,” Studia Islamica 68 (1988): 62. 

675 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks, xxi; Dominique Sourdel, “Khalifa,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam’, (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 4:937-47. 

2676 Nasser O. Rabbat, The Citadel of Cairo: A New Interpretation of Royal Mamluk Architecture (Leiden: 
Brill, 1995), 283-4. 
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Mamluks preserved their ideological and territorial heritage without much change.”°”’ With its 
status-quo oriented military elite, and the ‘u/lama’ mired in Haarmann’s “petrified conservatism,” 
it may well have been political inertia that maintained the importance of the Abbasid house in the 
years after Baybars.”°’* The regime’s continued hosting of the Abbasid caliphate may be partially 
explained by the fact that on the whole, the Mamluks disliked change, and institutions such as the 


caliphate and sultanate became a critical (and comfortable) factor for its political process.*°” 


Upholding majority views was also an important part of the early Mamluk war effort against the 


Mongols, interested, as the Mamluks were, in attracting civilian cooperation and the support of 
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the masses who provided labor and other contributions for martial endeavors.“°"’ Ideologically 


and theoretically, the Mamluks behaved as though the caliphs were indispensable to the 


maintenance and functioning of the regime throughout the span of their sultanate. 


B. Legitimation & Prestige 
The caliphate held particular importance to the Mamluks as an office the sultans 
themselves could never aspire to due to the prerequisite of Qurayshi (or even Arab) descent, 


while an office such as the sultanate posed no such problems.*®! The constancy of the Abbasid 


caliphate in the course of changing policies slowly reinforced its position.?°? 


2677 The geographical layout of Egypt encouraged the Mamluks to adopt a centralized state on the Ayyubid 
model, and thus they found themselves protectors of a “fixed territorial appanage confined to the Nile 
valley, Syrian littoral and western Arabia (Hijaz), marches of southeast Anatolia.” See: Hodgson, 
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Reigns of the Mamluak Sultans al-Ashraf Qaytbay and Qansuh al-Ghawri in Egypt (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1993), 17; idem, “Late Mamlik Military Institution and Innovation,” 463; R. Stephen 
Humphreys, “Egypt in the World System of the Later Middle Ages,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, 
Volume [, Islamic Egypt, 640-1517, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge, 1998), 453. 
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2680 Northrup, “The Bahri Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” 269. 

2681 Brinner, “Struggle for Power,” 233; Richard W. Bulliet, “The History of the Muslim South,” A/- ‘Usur 
al-Wusta: The Bulletin of Middle East Medievalists 20, no. 2 (2008): 63; idem, “Neo-Mamluk Legitimacy 
and the Arab Spring,” Middle East Law and Governance 3, no. 1-2 (2011): 63. Throughout the Mamluk 
period, the ‘ulama’ maintained the stipulation that the office-holder of the caliphate had to have Qurayshi 
and Hashimite credentials, both of which were often inserted into a reigning caliph’s genealogical chain. 
They also honored the demands of tradition which stated that the caliph had to be a member of the Abbasid 
family. These non-negotiable criteria for the caliphate were widely agreed upon among the men of religion. 
See: Laoust, Essai, 45; Chapoutot-Remadi, “Une institution mal connue,” 18; Northrup, “The Bahri 
Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” 269. Michael Chamberlain has observed that in medieval Eurasia 
(including the Middle East), the enduring legacy of universal empires (whether caliphs, popes, or emperors) 
allowed invading horse warriors to derive legitimacy from sacral figures that played a role which other 
rulers could not. See: Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 28-30. 

2682 Garcin, “Histoire,” 58. The political traditions established by Baybars carried the caliphal office 
forward until it was absorbed as part of the cultural fabric by later sultans and military men. As some early 
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In their ceremonial dealings with the Abbasids, Mamluk sultans sought to communicate 
authority, faith, and ideas of empire to their subject masses. They also wanted to demonstrate a 
proximity to old Arab aristocracy and a sacred lineage that linked their own position to the 
Prophet.”°? Thus the caliph remained a viable legitimizer since he was venerated as a symbol of 
religion among the Muslim people and delegation from his office carried considerable prestige 
for his deputy.7°* Exclusive access to the Abbasid line furnished the Mamluk sultanate with 
distinction in the face of rival Muslim competitors in the post-Mongol Islamic world.”** In light 
of the prestige available from the caliphate, the most important function filled by the caliphs was 
the on-demand performance of the caliphal bay‘a or mutual mubdya‘a, known also as the 
“caliphal honor” (al-tashrif al-khalifati) for whomever among the ruling class of amirs was strong 
enough to seize power and thereafter require Abbasid recognition as the finale.”*° At times of 
succession, the caliphs provided stability amid the frequent turnover of sultans and ruling amirs. 
The silent presence of the Abbasid caliph symbolically affirmed that God, the Prophet, and the 
‘ulama’ likewise approved of whatever new outcome had emerged from the power struggle. This 
was particularly crucial if the sultan proved unable to attach himself to the previous order in any 
other way. Keeping the caliph safely apart from the population also provided a means for the 


ruling sultan to frustrate the aspirations of rival claimants.”°°” 





twentieth century scholars have pointed out, in uncertain political times, Abbasid authority had the power 
to protect Mamluk candidates with a degree of legalism. See: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 370; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des mamelouks, xxix. 

2683 Research suggests that Baybars, in his specifications for the caliphs’ lineage, ordered compilers to go 
back as far as the Prophet and the Rashidin caliphs, even though historically, none of the Abbasids could 
have been their true descendants. See: Heidemann, Das aleppiner Kalifat, 70-5. 

2684 T inda S. Northrup, From Slave to Sultan: The Career of al-Mansir Qalawiin and the Consolidation of 
Mamluk Rule in Egypt and Syria (678-689 A.H./1279-1290 A.D.) (Stuttgart, 1998), 167. Many scholars 
have argued persuasively that the Mamluks only used the caliphate and sultanate when they wished to court 
the support of the people, or if an amir required legitimacy. The legitimating function of the Abbasid 
caliphs was by far the most immediate political benefit for the Mamluk sultanate. See: Majid, Nuzum 
dawlat salatin al-mamalik, 1:38-9; Brinner, “The Struggle for Power in the Mamluk State,” 233; Holt, 
“Some Observations,” 501-3; Reuven Amitai-Preiss: “The Fall and Rise of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 116, no. 3 (1996): 487; Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 14- 
5; Albrecht Fuess, “Mamluk Politics,” in Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, 
ed. Stephan Conermann (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 96-9. 

2685 Arjomand, “Legitimacy and Political Organisation,” 251. 

2686 Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 11:3; idem, Manhal, 3:287; idem, Mawrid al-latafa fi man waliya al-saltana 
wa-al-khilafa, ed. Nabil Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ahmad (Cairo, 1997), 1:263; al-Suyutt, Husn, 2:120; 
Muhammad Jamal al-Din Surtr, Dawlat Bani Qalawun fi Misr: al-hdla al-siyasiyya wa-al-igtisadiyya fi 
‘ahdiha bi-wajhin khass (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘ Arabi, 1947), 85. 

2687 Tt seems fitting that the sultans wished to keep such “men of power” from mixing with undesirables, 
rabble, or becoming influenced or corrupted by their enemies. Rather, the rulers wanted the caliphs to be 
quietly communicating with God, contemplating, and teaching. Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh had been shocked by 
the prospect of al-Musta‘in corresponding with rival amirs or busying himself in the affairs of ruling. 
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As a symbol of legitimation tied chiefly to jihad in the first fifty years of the Mamluk 
sultanate, the Abbasid caliph strengthened the image of the sultan as his delegate, and as a true 
warrior for the faith.?°°* To formulate their political ideology against the backdrop of the threat of 
the Mongols and Crusaders, the Mamluk sultans worked with their military men, as well as the 
religious advisors and members of the bureaucracy capable of connecting them to the religious 
culture that pervaded their subject lands.”*? The Mamluks defined their ideological model based 
on Islamic concepts of military protection for the Muslims, their land, property and society, as 
well as the shari‘a, the caliphate, the pilgrimage, and the holy cities.° 

By the end of the fifteenth century, awareness of the notion of universal empire under the 
Abbasid caliphate (stationed in Cairo and bound to the Mamluk sultan) spread throughout the 
polities of the central Islamic world. Since brief ascendancies of one regime over another seldom 
led to wider cultural or religious discontinuity, local rivalries in Cairo did not damage these 
principles.”°! Thus, until the fall of the Mamluk regime in 923/1517, the Abbasid caliphate 
remained a recognizable feature of Mamluk rule, and one which contributed, perhaps, to a 


broader regional identity. 


C. Caliphal Titulary 

The title khalifa appears with some regularity in Mamluk narrative sources, though it 
shared importance with amir al-mu’minin, the unique caliphal epithet associated with notions of 
the Quraysht, Hashimite caliphate. Mamluk sultans and amirs, some of whom were hesitant to 


adopt the title because of its potent symbolism, chose instead to append it to their own titles such 


as gasim amir al-mu’minin or sayf amir al-mu’minin.?°” 


2688 Holt, “Position and Power,” 246-7; idem, “Structure of Government,” 47-8. 

2689 Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 14. 

2690 Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 12-5; idem, “Mamluk Legitimacy and the Mongols,” 94-5. 
Religion was necessarily important to the Mamluks in their posturing as protectors of Islam. Their interest 
in religious affairs can be linked in some ways to their political concerns. See: Berkey, “Culture and 
Society,” 393; Fuess, “Mamluk Politics,” 96-9. 

269! Carl F. Petry, “Late Mamlik Military Institution and Innovation,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, 
Vol. 1, ed. Carl F. Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 463. 

2692 The Mamluks by no means monopolized the khalifa title, though few contemporary rulers appear to 
have made much use of amir al-mu’minin in their titulature, perhaps due to its associations with ideas of 
old, particularly Arab and Qurayshi aristocracy. The Ottomans seemed largely uninterested in amir al- 
mu ’minin until the end of their rule. Arnold has suggested that amir al-mu’minin disappeared for some time 
after the last Abbasid caliph of Cairo. Nevertheless, the titles attributed to Selim after Marj Dabiq by the 
historian Ibn Zunbul include “khalifat Allah” and “amir al-mu’minin.” See: Ta’rikh ghazwat al-Sultan 
Salim ma‘ Qansuh al-Ghiri (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘IImiyya, 2004), 11. For a discussion of caliphal titles 
in the Mamluk period, see: Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamaltk, 1:35-6. 
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The term khalifa was a more ambiguous inter-regional title in the Later Middle Period 
used frequently as a title of courtesy for many rulers outside of Mamluk territory.*°? Thus it is 
somewhat difficult to delineate a precise meaning for the term during the mid-thirteenth to the 
early sixteenth century.”°* 

In their own experiments with Abbasid legitimacy and the legacy of its titulature, the 
Mamluks could explore two interpretations in hope of capitalizing on universal caliphal 
legitimacy. The first was the idea of the caliph as khalifat Allah, God’s deputy or chosen 
“successor” on the earth which implied divine authority.”° Alternately, the caliph could be 
khalifat rasil Allah, which implied successorship to Muhammad’s political and religious 
authority. Arguably, both understandings (which associated the authority of the caliph to that of 
God or the Prophet) had equal importance. The image of the caliph, as an important descendant 
and family member of the Prophet, was especially important in Mamluk investiture deeds 
composed by the ‘uwlamda’ and scribal classes.7°° Many Mamluks had origins leading back to the 
Eurasian steppe which often understood notions that sovereignty stemmed from God’s favor for 
the victorious in battle. Thus members of the ruling elite may have preferred the idea that the 
authority of the caliph was divine in that he was the lieutenant of God on earth (na’ib Allah fi 
ardihi), and thus as the rightful delegate of the caliph, the Mamluk sultan likewise held power by 
divine right.?°” 

Nevertheless, some titulature blurred the lines between caliph and sultan. Jo Van 


Steenbergen observed that in panegyric for the Qalawunid al-Salih Isma‘Tl (743-6/1342-5), the 





2693 Many rulers including the Timurids, Aq Qoyunlu, Delhi Sultans, Rim Seljuqs, Ozbegs, and Ottomans 
used the terms “khalifa” and “khilafa” in their panegyrics, official correspondence, etc. See: Becker, 
“Barthold’s Studien,” 379-87; Arnold, Caliphate, 107-20; Sourdel, “Khaltfah.” 

264 Hodgson writes that in this period, “the caliphal title came to be applied (on the initiative of the 
Falastfs) to any regional ruler who was regarded as upholding the Shari‘ah for the time being.” See: 
Venture of Islam, 2:453. A popular notion among Muslim rulers in this period was that a sovereign’s 
dignity was determined by his level of power and the overall nature of his reign, rather than through his 
relationship with the caliph. See: Becker, “Barthold’s Studien,” 374. 

2695 This title had been objectionable to the majority of Sunni ‘ulama’ since the Umayyad period. It is 
explored at length in Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God’s Caliph: Religious Authority in the First 
Centuries of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). For al-Mawardi’s discussion of 
caliphal titles, see: al-Ahkam al-sultaniya, 17-8. 

2696 The resident Abbasid provided the Mamluks with an instantly accessible connection to God and the 
Prophet, which, in the investiture deeds, somewhat outweighed the caliphs’ other inherent link to eighth 
and ninth century Abbasid glory. However, the Abbasid family connection to the Prophet maintained 
importance in literature composed by the ‘ulama’. 

2697 Sourdel, “Khalifah.” D. S. Margoliouth suggested that shrewd rulers from the Buyid Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
(d. 356/967) down to Baybars sought to promote an image of Abbasid authority which set forth the caliph 
as God’s lieutenant (Ahalifat Allah) as opposed to successor of the Prophet, in hope that their own power 
might be more easily associated with that of God. See: “The Sense of the Title Khaltfah,” in A Volume of 
Oriental Studies Presented to E. G. Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson (Cambridge, 1922), 
323-4, 328. 
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sultan is described as “elevator of the head of the faithful” (rafi‘ ra’s al-mu’minin) which may be 
a synonym for the caliph, as it subsumes his role as Commander of the Faithful.*8 This was not 
an impossibility, however, as Baybars had been referred to as “Commander of the Faithful” in the 
sira literature, and by the end of the Mamluk sultanate, Qansth al-Ghawni, at least in court, 
appropriated some of the more blatant caliphal epithets including amir al-mu’minin and khalifat 
al-Islam.>*” Sultanic investiture deeds, which highlighted the caliph’s delegation of power to the 
sultan also provided a venue in which the role of the caliph, including his titles and office were 


also occasionally borrowed by the sultan. 


3. Sultans, Sufis, and Caliphs: Mamluks and Their Holy Men 

While mapping the legitimacy, charismatic blessings (baraka), and perceived spiritual 
protection (al-himaya al-rithiyya) ascribed to the Abbasid caliphs at the Mamluk court, it is 
difficult to ignore the parallels with the Sufi personnel and institutions patronized by many of the 
Mamluk sultans. By the late fourteenth/early fifteenth century, the influence of Sufism enjoyed 
widespread acceptance among every level of Middle Eastern Islamic society.*”° The Islamic 


identity of the Mamluks encouraged the extensive patronage of a multitude of mosques and Sufi 


structures including khdangas, ribats, and zawiyas.2”! 


In addition to their posts as imams, mosque orators, spiritual advisors, and madrasa 
teachers providing guidance to the community, most members of the religious establishment also 
had formal Sufi affiliations.?”” If Mamluk practices involving the Abbasid caliphate were not 
directly inspired by the influence of Sufism, they at least shared some common terminology. The 


word khalifa itself, referred to the Commander of the Faithful’s position as successor of the 


2698 Van Steenbergen, “Qalawinid Discourse,” 8. See also: Ibrahim al-Qaysarani, al-Nur al-la’ih wa-al- 
durr al-sadih fi istifa’ mawlana al-sultan al-Malik al-Salih (Abu al-Fida’ ‘Imad al-Din Isma ‘il ibn al-Nasir 
Muhammad ibn al-Manstr Qalawiin) (743-746 H. / 1342-1345 M.) ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri 
(Tripoli, Lebanon, 1982), 49. (Al-Qaysarani’s only other mention of the caliphate comes in a section on 
Ayyubid sultans in which, after the fall of the Fatimids, the Ayyubids restore the khutba to the name of the 
Abbasid caliphs in whose family the “caliphate has continued until now.” (54)). 

2699 Al-Husayni, Nafa ‘is, 86-7. 

270° On Sufism in Mamluk domains and the state of scholarship, see: Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 370-84; 
Thomas Emil Homerin, “Saving Muslim Souls: The Khanqah and the Sufi Duty in Mamluk Lands,” 
Mamluk Studies Review 3 (1999): 65-83; idem, “Sufism in Mamluk Studies: A Review of Scholarship in 
the Field,” in Ubi Sumus? Quo Vademus? Mamluk Studies — State of the Art, ed. Stephan Conermann 
(G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 187-202; Shoshan, Popular Culture, 10-22; Berkey, 
“Mamluk Religious Policy,” 19. On the general importance of Sufism to the Later Middle Period, see: 
Hodgson, Rethinking World History, 184-8; idem, Venture of Islam, 2:201-54; Voll, “Islam as a 
Community of Discourse and a World-System,” 9-11. 

270! Tonald P. Little, “Religion under the Mamluks,” Muslim World 73 (1983): 172. 

2702 Sufism was a central part of Mamluk religious life and Sufis comprised a notable portion of the 
religious class. See: Homerin “Sufism in Mamluk Studies,” 191. 
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Prophet, or, of God on earth. The ‘u/ama’ clung to their image of idealized unity represented by a 
khalifa charged with rule over a human empire, while for the Sufis, khalifa suggested man as a 


perfected microcosm.””™ 


However, Islamic mysticism retained the title khalifa as a position of 
vice-regency to the spiritual knowledge of the Prophet (or as the subordinate or representative of 
a Sufi shaykh), with relevance on the esoteric plane, upon which the khilafat al-batina, which 
implied access to the hidden or secret knowledge of Islam, was the more important caliphate 
(khilafat al-kubra). 

Several Mamluk investiture deeds reference the Abbasid caliph as the repository for the 
Muhammadan secret or mystery (sirr Muhammadi) implying that the caliph was privy to an 
unspecified aspect, essence, or element of the Prophet’s knowledge and spiritual heritage.?” As a 
technical term in Sufism, sirr refers to notions of inner consciousness or being. Sufis protected 
the intrinsic knowledge of Islam (as well as their si/si/a links to the Prophet), just as according to 
the investiture deeds, the Abbasids protected a unique spiritual and familial bond with the 
Prophet. 

Wilaya, a term used by investiture deeds to discuss the assignment of the caliph’s duties 


when the powers of the caliphate are delegated to another party,”’° 


can be thought of more 
generally as a kind of divine election that bestows power upon an office holder. The authority of 
the caliphate is divinely sanctioned and sanctified by God, just as the caliph’s delegation is to the 
Mamluk sultan. In the Sufi context, wi/aya is of course the very idea of sainthood, which, like a 
delegated office, shares in the idea of sanctified power. 

In the medieval Islamic world, futuwwas, the urban brotherhoods with strong links to the 
Sufi farigas, served as social clubs that engaged in pastimes such as wrestling, provided various 
social services including welcoming travelers, and might also serve as ancillary militia forces. In 


both of his caliphal investitures, Baybars had been intrigued by the idea of linking the Abbasid 


caliphate to the futuwwa.?’° Baybars had al-Mustansir dress him in special futuwwa garb and 





2703 Hodgson, Rethinking World History, 187. 

2704 For some examples, see: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 10:48; Abii Bakr ibn Hijja, Kitab qgahwat al-insha’, ed. 
Rudolf Vesely (Beirut, 2005), 74. 

2705 A|-Qalqashandi’s use of the term appears to imply little more than a delegated office of some kind. 

2706 The official reasons for Baybars’s interest in reviving the futwwwa are unclear. Shortly before the fall of 
Baghdad, futuwwa brotherhoods had received influence at court during the reign of the Abbasid caliph al- 
Nasir li-Din Allah. Futuwwas behaved simultaneously as mutual aid networks, sport clubs, and 
professional guilds. If effectively mobilized, the organizations were also effective as urban militias. The 
futuwwas tended to be anti-establishment but their members maintained fierce loyalty to each other. 
Between 950-1150 aid from the futuwwas often proved the decisive factor in the outcomes of political and 
military struggles. Baybars may have been interested in the activities of the existing orders in Cairo and 
Syria and wished to direct their activities through his association with the caliph. Others have suggested 
that he wanted to be seen as a promoter of multiple classical Islamic institutions (caliphate and futuwwa) at 
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publicly induct him into the order, and the sultan later inducted the caliph al-Hakim.?”"’ The 
immediate successors of Baybars appeared to maintain the importance of investiture with 
futuwwa garments, issued documents associated with it, and inducted Mamluk amirs and foreign 


princes into it. Official Mamluk interest in the futuwwas gradually waned in Mamluk Egypt until 


its eventual disappearance by the ninth/fifteenth century.?” 


A. Abbasid Caliphs as Holy Men 

Similarities existed between the holy men of the Abbasid family and the Sufi shaykhs that 
enjoyed favor among the Mamluk sultans. Just as Abbasid descendants were believed to be in 
touch with supernatural forces capable of protecting the state, Sufis were likewise regarded as 
bearers of a special kind of influence or a transcendental spiritual aura which, in many ways, 
trumped the importance of the caliph. The arguably more fluid and dynamic baraka of the Sufi 
shaykhs was indeed different than that of the Abbasid caliph, which, to some extent, the Mamluks 
may have wished to keep separate from their reverence of those Sufis with a more pervasive 
brand of divine charisma. 

To draw baraka, the sultans kept controversial religious figures as resident Sufi advisors 
at court.?”°? Baybars took the eccentric Sufi guide Khidr al-Mihrani into confidence, whose wild 
practices were viewed by many among the Mamluk elite with great suspicion.*”'° Baybars, 
Qalawin, al-Nasir Muhammad, and their amirs established important Sufi structures and often 


appointed chief Sufis (shaykh al-shuytkh) to name pupils and adepts to be in residence and lead 


2711 


rituals.*”' In the Mamluk court, other non-Abbasid descendants of the Prophet (sayyids) were 


often also on hand to supply blessings. During the reign of the Qalawunid sultan Sha‘ban (under 


the same time. See: Angelika Hartmann, An-Nasir li-Din Allah (1180-1225): Politik, Religion, Kultur in 
der spaten ‘Abbasidenzeit (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975), 93-9, 111-8; Hodgson, Venture of Islam, 2:129; Holt, 
“Virtuous Ruler,” 27-35; idem, “Some Observations,” 502-3; Hanne, Putting the Caliph in his Place, 204. 
2707 Thn ‘Abd al-Zahir, Rawd, 111, 145-7. 

2708 Mamluk amirs invested with the futuwwa displayed it in their coats of arms. Members of the ‘ulama’ 
also composed documents opposing the futuwwas. See: Claude Cahen and F. Taeschner, “Futuwwa’” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam?; Robert Irwin, “Futuwwa: Chivalry and Gangsterism in Medieval Cairo,” 
Mugarnas 21 (2004): 162. 

270° Berkey, Formation of Islam, 242-3; idem, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 18. 

2710 Madelung, “Treatise on the Imamate,” 91. See also: Muhammad al-Dhahabi, Kitab al-‘ibar fi khabar 
man ghabar (Kuwait, 1960-6), 5:309; Ahmad ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al- 
amsar (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2010), 15:279; L. Pouzet, “Hadir ibn Abt Bakr al-Mihrani,” 
Bulletin d’études orientales 30 (1978) 173-83; P. M. Holt, “An Early Source on Shaykh Khadr al-Mihrant,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 46 (1983) 33-9. Madelung believed Khidr may have 
been the author of the Misbah, which in its second chapter takes a decidedly Sufi view of the imamate and 
advocates for an important role to be held by Sufi shaykhs at court alongside the imam, qadis, and 
influential ‘ulama’. See: Madelung, “Treatise on the Imamate,” 96-9. 

2711 Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 376; Homerin, “Saving Muslim Souls,” 66-7. 
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the tutelage of Yalbugha al-‘Umart), in 773/1371-2, sayyid descendants of the Prophet received 
the unique courtesy of wearing special green badges appended to their turbans to indicate their 
nobility.?”” 
As one might expect, overlap between Sufi holiness and the charisma of the Abbasid 
caliphate inevitably occurred when the regime invited Sufis to lend their sanctity to caliphal 
ceremonial. At the investiture ceremony for al-Mustansir, Baybars sat between the caliph as well 
as ‘ulama’ and Sufi religious functionaries.?”'? After the death of the caliph al-Hakim in 
701/1302, Sufi shaykhs were among the religious personnel summoned to attend the ceremony 
and the shaykh al-shuyiikh of the Sa‘id al-Su‘ada khdngd, Karim al-Din al-Amuli, was a notable 
participant in the task of washing the caliph’s body and preparing other funerary procedures.””"4 

Fond of attending Sufi retreats involving prayer, recitation, and dancing at desert 
khangas,"* the Mamluk elite in the time of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, amidst a crisis of plague 
outbreak, beseeched God to end the plague and encouraged the caliph at his right side and all 
other ‘ulama’ and Sufis on his left, to lend their efforts.77'° 

At the end of the Mamluk sultanate, Qansth al-Ghawri, en route to meet the Ottomans in 
923/1516, sought to make a final showing of his dedication to Islam before engaging the 
Ottomans, left Aleppo joined by prominent ‘ulamda’ and Sufi shaykhs who had been ordered to 
display the insignias of their farigas on parade alongside the banners of the Abbasid caliphate.?7!” 
Although the majority of the Mamluk ‘ulamda’ were predisposed towards tariga Sufism, 


some members of the Sunni religious elite frowned on the sultans’ favorable tendency towards 





2712 Al-Suytti, Ta ’rikh al-khulafa’, 401. Al-Suyiti does not mention if the caliph sported a badge. 

2713 Nasir al-Din Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali al-‘ Asqalani al-Misri, Husn al-mandaqib al-sirriya al-muntaza ‘a min al-sira 
al-Zahiriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khuwaytir (Riyadh, 1976), 37; Muhammad ibn al-Kutubi, ‘Uyin al- 
tawarikh, ed. Faysal al-Samir and Nabila ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Dawid (Baghdad, 1980), 20:252; al-Maqrizi, 
Sultik, 1:2:449; Ibn Taghribirdt, Nujiim, 7:109. On these religious functionaries as an important part of a 
tripartite civilian elite, see: Petry, Civilian Elite of Cairo, 322-3. 

2714 Baybars al-Dawadar al-Mansiri, Zubdat al-fikra fi ta’rikh al-hijra, ed. Donald S. Richards (Beirut, 
1998), 362; idem, Kitab al-tuhfa al-mulikiya fi al-dawla al-Turkiyya: Tarikh dawlat al-mamalik al- 
Bahriyya fi al-fatra min 648-711 hijriyya (Cairo, 1987), 162; Misa ibn Muhammad al-Yunint, Dhayl 
Mir’at al-Zaman, ed. and tr. Li Guo as Early Mamluk Syrian Historiography: Al-Yinint’s Dhayl Mir’at al- 
zaman (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 1:202 (English), 2:250 (Arabic); ‘Umar ibn al-Wardt, Ta’rikh ibn al-Wardt 
(Najaf, 1969), 2:357; Ibrahim ibn Duqmagq, al-Jawhar al-thamin fi siyar al-khulafa’ wa-al-mulik wa-al- 
salatin (Mecca, 1982), 187; al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 1:3:919; Mahmid al-‘Aynt, ‘gd al-juman fi ta’rikh ahl al- 
zaman: ‘asr salatin al-mamalik, ed. Muhammad M. Amin (Cairo, 1987), 4:189-90; al-Suyiti, Husn, 2:62. 
2715 Homerin, “Saving Muslim Souls,” 70. 

2716 Al-Maqrizi, Sulak, 4:1:487; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 3:198-99; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujiim, 14:78-9; al- 
Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:37; Ibn lyas, Bada i‘, 2:46. 

2717 Tbn yas, Bada ’i‘, 5:68-9; Ibn Zunbul, Ta’rikh, 25. Other notable members of the Cairo religious 
landscape were in attendance such as the servant (khadim) of the shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, masters 
(khulafa’) of the shrines of Ahmad al-Badawi and Ahmad ibn al-Rifa‘l and members of the Qadariyya 
tariqa. See also: Stimer, “Yavuz Selim,” 347-8; Petry, Twilight of Majesty, 224; Benjamin Lellouch, Les 
Ottomans en Egypte: historiens et conquérants au XVIe siécle (Louvain: Peeters, 2006), 1-2. 
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popular religion.?’!* A circle of fourteenth century Syrian scholars, mostly the students of Ibn 
Taymiyya, strongly disapproved of many popular spiritual practices.*”!? Nevertheless, both the 
Mamluk rulers and many of their subjects enjoyed a mystically-inclined religiosity and were fond 
of visiting the tombs of saints. As rulers the Mamluk sultans were equally proud of sheltering the 
caliph and ruling over the most important holy places, which alongside their patronage of Sufi 
institutions, was projected as devotion and service to Islam.”””° 

Overall, Mamluk rule was noteworthy (though hardly unique in Islamdom) for its 
deference to holy men, particularly the Sufi masters whom the sultans courted through endowing 
khanqas that promoted a moderate Sufism in accordance with the shari‘a.””! The Mamluks, like 
the Mongols, respected the power of shaman-like individuals, including Sufi shaykhs, sayyids, 
notables possessing a sacred lineage, as well as holy men like the ‘ulamda’ and the Abbasid 
caliph.”””” Given the attentiveness of Mamluk sultans and amirs to popular religious practices, we 
may tentatively suggest that Mamluk court culture, with its reverence for living holy men, may 
have retained at least some memory of the pre-Islamic indigenous religions of the steppe lands 
they originated from.”” 

In this context, a shaman was “the central religious specialist charged with the deepest 
knowledge in the community of both practical and theoretical religion.”””4 Spending much time 


in seclusion, (not unlike the caliphs of Cairo), he was thought to have access to a universe 


inaccessible to laymen. For the uninitiated masses, the shaman provided the exclusive entry 





2718 Ulrich Haarmann, “Arabic in Speech, Turkish in Lineage: Mamluks and Their Sons in the Intellectual 
Life of Fourteenth-Century Egypt and Syria,” Journal of Semitic Studies 33, no. 1 (1988): 100; Berkey, 
Formation of Islam, 248-57; idem, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 18. 

2719 Muhammad Umar Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle Against Popular Religion (The Hague, 1976). See 
also: Ragib, “Al-Sayyida Nafisa,” 38; Donald P. Little, “Did Ibn Taymiyya Have a Screw Loose?” Studia 
Islamica 41 (1975): 94; Shoshan, Popular Culture, 67-9; Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious 
Authority, 91-3. 

2720 Schimmel, “Some Glimpses,” 384; Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, 12-6. 

272! Northrup, “The Bahri Mamluk Sultanate, 1250-1390,” 270. 

2722 Tn the religious experiences and expectations of Muslims of all social classes in this period, focus was 
often placed on highly reputed individuals, holy men, known for their learning, saintliness, or pious 
character. These figures, sometimes operating outside the official channels of the ‘ulama’, enjoyed the 
ability to negotiate the various strata of society and were thought by common people to be able to offer 
“intercession and mediation both with God and with the established authorities,” even if the jurisprudential 
version of the faith supported by orthodox Sunni Muslim theologians discounted this as a possibility. See: 
Sartain, Al-Suyuti, 24; Berkey, Formation of Islam, 250; idem, “Mamluks as Muslims,” 163. On the similar 
Islamizing role of Sufis among the Ilkhanids, see: Reuven Amitai-Preiss, “Sufis and Shamans: Some 
Remarks on the Islamization of the Mongols in the Ilkhanate,” Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 42, no. 1 (1999): 27-46. 

2723 Tevin DeWeese has attempted some explanation of the religious landscape of pre-Islamic Inner Asia. 
See: [slamization and Native Religion in the Golden Horde: Baba Tukles and Conversion to Islam in 
Historical and Epic Tradition (Penn State Press, 1994), 27-50. 

2724 Thid., 34. 
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through which an ordinary person experienced “the wealth of souls [and/or] elaborate 
cosmological structures.”?”*> 

Did the Mamluks also come to view the caliphs as cosmic figures with power over 
supernatural events, or more like a popular religious leader such as a baba or a shaykh? The 
answer lies somewhere in between. In any case, many of their contemporaries had an 
understanding that the caliphs were the repositories of special powers.?’”° Hoping to link his 
descendants to the Abbasids, Baybars also buried two of his infant sons in Cairo’s Abbasid 
mausoleum, perhaps hoping that they would be honored and receive baraka by virtue of their 
burial near holy men of noble pedigree.”’”” 

Yet another possible indicator reflecting the Turco-Mongolian past of the Mamluks is 
that there appears to be no report of a Mamluk sultan ever executing or shedding the sacred blood 
of an Abbasid caliph in their custody, despite the numerous reports of physical mistreatment and 
deposition. The Mamluk establishment always maintained a degree of awe of the caliphs’ 
bloodline, and deemed it dangerous (and harmful to public opinion) to physically harm “the 
successor of God on the earth.” While much of the evidence remains circumstantial, it appears 
that some sultans strived to remain on the good side of the caliphate, perhaps for fear of the 
supernatural power of the prayers of a holy man against their reigns. Faced with declining 
political fortunes in 791/1389 Barqtiq begged the Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil not to be upset 
with him for having been imprisoned for six years.?’* Al-Zahir Tatar took pains to reverse the 
sanctions of the caliph al-Musta‘in by Shaykh in 824/1421.?”° Likewise, Qansiih al-Ghawri set 
right perceived wrongs against the caliph al-Mustamsik whom he had dismissed for having bad 
eyesight, because of worry, so we are told, that the caliph was “upset” with him. Such gestures 
may had more to do with stroking public opinion or reconciling Mamluk factions at court 
sensibilities; nevertheless, they also reflected a fear of offending one of Islam’s holiest of holies. 

Caliphal authority in the Mamluk period proved highly flexible. In addition to its role 
among Mamluk officialdom, the Abbasids participated in popular religious traditions such as 


mawlid festivals celebrating the birth of the Prophet, Sufi practices at the shrine of Sayyida 





2725 Thid., 35-7. 

2726 This was hardly a new phenomenon, as al-‘Abbas himself had been thought to have powers sufficient 
to summon the rain which he passed on to his descendants. 

227 Both children died early in the career of Baybars: Anas Bay in 664/1266 and ‘Umar in 668/1269. The 
inscriptions on both tombs name them “child martyrs” and include gasim amir al-mu’minin among the 
titles honoring their father. RCEA, 12, no. 4552 and 4608. See also: Rogers, “Rapport,” 28. 

2728 Tbn Qadi Shuhba, Ta ’rikh, 1:266; Ibn Hajar, Inba’ al-ghumr, 2:344; ‘Ali ibn Dawid al-Jawhart ibn al- 
Sayraft, Nuzhat al-nufiis wa-al-abdan fi tawarikh al-zaman (Cairo, 1970), 1:189; Ibn Iyas, Bada ’i’, 
1:2:396-7. 

2729 Al-Maqrizi, Suliik, 4:2:587; Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 7:63; al-Malati, Nayl al-amal, 4:99; al-Sakhawi, 
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Nafisa, and funerary rites to mark the deaths of popular sultans like Qalawiin.’”° The caliph 
might also allude to astrological divination at a popular address or citadel kAhutba. Nevertheless, 
there remained some tension over what the caliphate ought to represent: Ibn Hijja boldly declares 
in the 825/1422 investiture deed for Barsbay that the caliph will not be corrupted by folk 
understandings of faith and will give preference only to the Qur’an and sunna.?”! 

Abbasid caliphs and Sufi masters alike offered themselves to the regime as fonts of 
charisma (baraka). In the context of public prayer ceremonies to combat drought, plague, or to 
gear up for an impending battle, the caliph was one religious personality among others to offer his 
prayers. In times of crisis, the Mamluk sultans did not discriminate between competing brands of 
religious legitimacy and were often anxious to hurl the power of any kind of holy man in an 
emergency, hoping that God might alleviate the most recent emergency. 

In short, the Mamluks courted and patronized all forms of spiritual charisma to lend 
spiritual power to their politics. The caliphs represented a more orthodox-friendly form of 
spiritual charisma which had important precedent and links to Islamic tradition, but which was 
not without significance in more popular expressions of Islam. Significantly, Abbasid authority, 
like fariga Sufism, was universally recognized and promoted as a symbol by the religious class of 
the regime. Sufis on the other hand, were suppliers of a more ecstatic and unpredictable charisma 
which had more appeal and considerable influence with the population, but was not always as 
easily subject to the whims of a sultan the way a closely-guarded and easily controllable puppet 


caliph might be. 


4. The Caliphate and the Religious Establishment: The ‘Ulama’ and the Caliphs 

Evidence suggests that the Abbasid caliph of Cairo, frequently at the urging of Mamluk 
leadership, took steps to approach his role as chief religious functionary, albeit in a limited 
capacity. After their separate investitures, both caliphs al-Mustansir and al-Hakim delivered 
khutbas and participated in congregational prayers at the mosque of the citadel. Later caliphs 
represented the religious countenance of the regime both on campaign and in diplomatic 
correspondence to fellow Muslim rulers by lending their names to warnings, Mamluk accession 
announcements, and investiture deeds issued to the Muslim princes who requested them, all 
pending the approval of the Mamluk sultan. 
2730 Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 77-8; Ragib, “Al-Sayyida Nafisa,” 38; Chapoutot-Remadi, “Une 
institution mal connue,” 17. The learned class was hardly uniform in its acceptance or reproach of popular 
religious practices. See: Shoshan, Popular Culture, 67; Berkey, “Culture and Society,” 404-6; idem, 
“Mamluks as Muslims,” 166-7. On Mamluk ‘ulama’ who supported both popular shrine practices and tomb 


visitation (ziyara), see: Tetsuya, “Cairene Cemeteries,” 97-9. 
2731 Tbn Hijja, Qahwat al-insha’, 368-9. 
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Within the confines of the Mamluk sultanate the two most important foundations of 
religious authority remained the Abbasid caliphs and the ‘ulama’, the established spiritual elite 


? 


connected to the regime. In speaking collectively of the “Mamluk ‘ulama’,’ we must 
acknowledge that they were a broad class whose occupations included those of jurists, imams, 
teachers, reciters of the Qur’an, Sufis, mosque functionaries, hadith experts, and others -- with 
many performing several functions at once. They were connected through religious learning, but 
subdivided by wealth, status, and occupation.”’* The caliph, for all intents and purposes, existed 
as an important symbol with little power while the ‘uw/ama’ wielded actual influence in their 
attempts to set limits for the sultanate according to shari‘a and jurisprudential precedence.””™ 
Even so, the ‘u/amda’ for their part were obliged to respect the caliphate as an important attribute 
of Islamic tradition and a revitalizing source of their own authority. 

For the ‘ulama’, however, the caliphate was a double-edged sword. On the one hand, it 
legitimized the position of ail religious functionaries and presented the Mamluk regime as an 
Islamic polity worthy of succeeding the well-remembered Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad. 
Conversely, the prospect of a popular resident Abbasid caliph posed a latent threat to the 
collective strength of their own religious authority.?”**4 

The caliphal restoration in Cairo set forth the Mamluk regime as a governing apparatus 
presumed to be on sound footing in accordance with Islamic law. It therefore behooved religious 
authorities to promote allegiance to the caliphate as a major requirement of Islamic rule, in part to 
maintain the caliphate’s importance in Islamic tradition as well as to answer the mounting 
pressure for a means of legitimation to service the Mamluks. The ‘ulama’, supplying a link 
between theology and social practice,”’*> therefore at least paid lip service to the understanding 
that the caliphate was indispensable to the ongoing success of the regime and integral to its 
maintenance. The Mamluks thus adopted this position and consistently retained the caliph as a 


cornerstone of their public celebrations and succession rituals.””*° 





2732 T apidus, Muslim Cities, 107-8, 113-5; Petry, Civlian Elite, 312-3; Lev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 1. 

2733 Despite their moral authority, the ‘u/amd’ were largely unable to command obedience on their own and 
relied on the state to enforce legal decisions. The ‘u/ama’ received authority to litigate in civil matters 
between Muslims and interpret holy law and scripture, which in some cases, delivered an advantage over 
the ruling elite. See: Holt, “Structure of Government,” 59; Petry, Civilian Elite of Cairo, 314-5; Berkey, 
“Culture and Society,” 393. 

2734 The coexistence of the caliphate and the religious class in Cairo may have been uneasy at times. Some 
scholars appear to have been worried that the introduction of a new caliph in Cairo might result in 
confusion and loss of their own influence. See: Majid, Nuzum dawlat salatin al-mamalik, 1:33; Jackson, 
“From Prophetic Action to Constitutional Theory,” 81-2. 

2735 T ev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 21. 

2736 Tn awe of the reverence which the masses held the ‘u/amda’ in, the Mamluks maintained a policy of 
conciliation towards religious scholars and did their best to accommodate them. See: Sartain, A/-Suyuti, 13. 
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Although tied primarily to noteworthy events associated with the regime, caliphal 
participation in Mamluk religious life made it exceptional.’”’ Throughout the Mamluk period, the 
‘ulama’ interacted with the caliphate in several important ways. Dual investiture ceremonies of 
sultans and caliphs began under Baybars with the ‘ulama’ confirming the caliph’s pedigree and 
Abbasid lineage, overseeing the proper execution of the bay‘a, and aiding in the composition of 
relevant documents. Incorporating and co-opting the important recognized religious authorities of 
the time as officiators at the bay ‘a ceremonies encouraged widespread acceptance of the caliphate 
and presented the regime with a way to publicly involve the ‘u/ama’ and provide the state and its 
secular proceedings with Islamic coloring.””** 

Although many sultans trusted members of the religious class to visit the caliphs without 
incident, they remained suspicious of other mamltks or military personnel making similar visits. 
Mamluk sultans assigned scholars to train the caliphs in Islamic sciences and allowed them to 
participate in scholarly salons. Some notable families intermarried with the Abbasids, allied their 
interests to various caliphal candidates or attempted to influence a sitting caliph when 
possible.?”*° It is also worth mentioning that many scholars stood to gain monetarily from 
proximity to the caliphs whether through patronage for their writings or vocational appointments 
facilitated by caliphal recommendation. In the cases of Ibn Hajar al-‘ Asqalani and al-Suyati, both 
of whom enjoyed Abbasid patronage, emotional testimonies betray hints of loyalty to the 
caliphate beyond its status as a vital religious institution. We would be remiss to say none of this 
concemed individual careers and opportunism. There can be no doubt that scholars, just like 
individual mamliks, harbored an interest in their own material advancement, some more than 
others. 

Whenever a caliph died, the chief qadis, as visible representatives of the religious 
establishment, aided the transition process by ratifying a successor and in many cases arranging 
the caliph’s funerary procession, prayers, and interment.?”° 

For members of the ‘ulama’, access to the caliphs was not without immediate benefit. 
Lectureships in mosques and madrasas were a prestigious and lucrative source of income for 
many qadis and other religious figures.””*' In a practice known as nuzil, many position-holders 


often wished to pass their lectureship or office down to a son or other relative. Because nuzul 


2737 Chapoutot-Remadi, “Une institution mal connue,” 18. 

2738 T ev, “Symbiotic Relations,” 14; Hassan, “Loss of Caliphate,” 149. 

2739 Marriage within the Abbasid family was by no means exclusive to members of the ‘ulamd’. Many 
minor amirs also married Abbasid princesses. See: al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 14:319-21, al-Sakhawi, Daw’, 
12:54-5; idem, Wajiz, 2:874; Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 79; idem, “Some Glimpses,” 354. 

2740 Schimmel, “Kalif und Kadi,” 72, 75; Chapoutot-Remadi, “Une institution mal connue,” 17. 

2741 Petry, Civilian Elite of Cairo, 250-3. 
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could not be legally enforced, an office-holder might attempt to approach the Abbasid caliph or 
the Mamluk sultan to court official support in strengthening their choice for succession.” 

The Mamluks flaunted access to the caliph, but put forth “the more obvious identification 
of Islam with the estate of the ‘ulamd’ as its official [emphasis added] representatives.”?”° 
Although the religious establishment largely withheld support for any increase of the caliph’s 
political power, some scholars were sympathetic to the weakened caliphate and wished it to 
redeem its former grandeur, while others maintained their caution, perhaps fretful that excess 
authority for the Abbasid caliph might threaten their own role as “guardians of Islam,” a hard- 
won status gained by their predecessors who had resisted the Mu‘tazili-leaning Abbasid caliphs 
of the ninth century. 

Permitted to hobnob with representatives of the jurisprudential Islam of the ‘ulamda’ as 
well as participate in the more popular Islam of the masses, the caliphs contributed to the mutual 
understanding between the religious establishment and the political administration and thereby 
achieved relevance in both spheres. For their part, the ‘ulama’ in practice did little to 
acknowledge the caliph’s theoretical position as leader of the “men of religion” (arbab al- 
‘ama im) and neglected to consult or defer to him on religious matters. Nevertheless, the caliph, 
physically at any rate, was on hand to play his part, not necessarily as a leader of Islam, but as the 
leader of the Muslims.?”4 

The Mamluk ruling elite and the ‘ulama’ remained keenly aware of the inherent religious 
authority of the caliphal office which they alone had power to manipulate for their own interests. 
It was something unique to the Abbasid family, however, which could not be removed and which 
proved itself indispensable in the world of Mamluk politics.?”° Abbasid authority, such as it was, 
primarily furnished the Mamluk system with political legitimacy but was irrevocably tied to 
religion and only existed because of the traditional religiosity it symbolized and conveyed. 

In their own right, the ‘ulama’ as a whole were a political force distinct from the 
Mamluks, functioning as the spiritual guides for the military elite and the guarantors of 


orthodoxy.””° Approval of the religious establishment, in addition to allegiance to the caliph, was 


also a source of legitimacy for the Mamluks. The ‘u/amda’ received a very free hand from the 





2742 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 94-5. 
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fourteenth/early fifteenth century. 

2746 Members of the ‘u/ama’, though relegated to a subordinate capacity, enjoyed influence with the sultans 
primarily as religious advisors. As the official interpreters of religious law, they were, however, able to 
finagle a degree of independent power “through an elaborate religio-academic network that they controlled 
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Mamluks and it was in their interest to preserve the status quo. If plans to reestablish the caliphate 
had been a joint “project” undertaken by the leaders and approved of and directed in some ways 
by the ‘ulama’, there was likely some tension over the ownership. 

As late as the early sixteenth century, there was still debate as to what the caliph should 
be and what powers and influence he should have.””4” One side was exemplified by Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalant and al-Suyutt, who wanted to uphold the classical rights of the caliphs and enjoyed 
access to them, including visiting, trading gifts, and exchanging poetry. Al-Suytti sought an 
increase to the power of the caliphs that would have given them higher authority than the four 
chief gadis of Cairo -- an idea highly unpopular with the ‘u/amda’, even though it might not have 
conflicted with the Mamluk agenda.?”** 

In slightly more opposition to this view were the likes of Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Khaldtn, 
and al-Maqrizi, who recognized the obligatory nature of the caliphate at least nominally, but for 
the time being preferred to place their faith in the office of the sultan and his delegates while 
hypothetically awaiting the final return of a Rashidiin-style government. What might be read as 
their cynicism or detachment from the contemporary caliphate may well have been a mask for 
their disappointment with the Abbasid caliphs of their day and the dominance of secular 
sovereignty (mulk). 

Thus, the Abbasid caliph of Cairo, “despite his marginal influence on the political affairs 
of the day, was still a prominent religious-political figure among the scholarly elite and the 
populace of the two urban centers of the Mamluk empire -- Cairo and Damascus -- [and] 
faithfulness to the caliphate in their circles was regarded as a sign of outstanding piety.”?””” 
Indeed, outward fidelity to such an iconic religious figure provided members of the ‘u/ama’ with 
an easy means to display their own credibility, which, after all, was the foundation of the status 


which the regime allowed them to enjoy.””~’ 


III. Closing Remarks 
As Robert Irwin has observed, modern historians read Mamluk politics with a great 


degree of cynicism, concluding most often that greed, power, arrogance, or fear accounted for the 





2747 Tndeed this question is as old as the caliphate itself. See: Sourdel, “Khalifah”; Hugh N. Kennedy, “The 
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question of whether al-Suyiiti was alone in thinking this, or if he was supported by a certain part of public 
opinion. See: “Histoire,” 65-88. 

2749 Wiederhold, “Zahiri Revolt,” 215. 
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2751 Ty writing about the Mamluk attitude towards 


only reasonable or conceivable driving factors. 
the Abbasid caliphate it is difficult to sidestep the extreme suspicion that has clouded our 
understanding of the Mamluk sultans and their policies. 

It is not easy to argue that for contemporary observers, the caliphate lost a// of its actual 
power throughout the span of the sultanate. Even if its profile decreased and other modes of 
legitimacy came to the fore, such as the consensus of the Cairo amirs, the cooperation of the 
Qalawunid puppet-sultan, or protection of the holy cities, the Abbasid caliphate was never 
entirely eliminated from the Mamluk political scene, nor would it have been easy to remove. 

Some historians point out that the Abbasid caliphate of Cairo received only intermittent 
recognition from other contemporary Muslim rulers,?’” but within Cairo we can say that it 
enjoyed a strong allegiance because it was locally promoted as an important part of the regime’s 
culture. Even when individual sultans seemed to care little about the Abbasid caliphate as an 
institution, they dared not say so in public. Other scholars have advised against dismissing the 
personal piety of the Mamluk sultans, while also remaining cautiously aware that legitimation 
was a real factor in light of their pagan birth and slave origins.’”*? While little was left to the 
caliph of tangible religious or political authority, his presence was an undeniable force on the 
political scene. If we must be consigned to the image cultivated by decades of scholarship that 
refer to the Abbasids of Cairo as “shadow caliphs” despite the palpable resonance they appear to 
have had in the fabric of Mamluk society, it is worth remembering that religious authority, 


2754 resides in places which it is perceived to exist. Thus the 


although “ordered but contested, 
“shadow” cast by the caliphs of Cairo, was indeed a large one. 

After the Ottomans freed al-Mutawakkil III from Istanbul and permitted his return to 
Cairo, both the caliph and the office occupied by his family for nearly eight centuries, faded into 
obscurity. In subsequent years the Ottomans made inconsistent use of the notion of a universal 
caliphate: during the reign of Sulayman the Magnificent (926-74/1520-66), after the treaty of 
Kictk Kaynarca in 1774 and in the last century under the pan-Islamic rhetoric and tone of the 


reign of the Ottoman sultan-“caliph” Abdiilhamid II (1293-1327/1876-1909).?”*° 
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Scholars such as Marshall Hodgson, John Voll, and Richard Bulliet have attempted to 
illustrate how the growing importance of the hajj and the organizational powers of Sufism went 
on to supersede the caliphate as a unifying force during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
the wider Muslim world. At least in Mamluk territory, particularly Greater Cairo, the caliphate 
retained a modicum of significance for much of the Later Middle Period. 

Bulliet, who has recently suggested separating the political history of Islam from the 
history of the wmma, has argued that after 1258, it was in fact the pilgrimage which replaced the 
caliphate as the binding center of the community and focus of religious life.*”*° Organization and 
protection of the pilgrimage had previously been the prestigious prerogative of the Abbasid 
caliphate, while later rulers such as the Ayyubids, Mamluks, and later Ottomans, took pride in 
tuling as the “Servitor of the Two Holy Cities” (Ahadim al-haramayn) which for the sultans 
seemed a more exceptional title than caliph.’”*’ Thus it is argued that the military rulers may well 
have outgrown the importance of the caliphate in favor of finding legitimacy by way of 
promoting their protection of the Muslim community and its rite of pilgrimage to Islam’s holy 
cities.*”* Further catering to this interest, the Mamluks invented ceremonies, in which, often 
garbed in Abbasid black, they sent the kiswa (a woven garment for the Ka‘ba) and mahmal (a 
ceremonial saddled camel) to lead the pilgrimage caravan from Cairo as well as sent gifts and 


banners for the rulers of the Hijaz.?”°’ 
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The harsh reality of the curtailment of the caliphal office in Mamluk times has distracted 
modern scholars from the fact that the caliph remained an imposing, even potentially dangerous 
presence, shrouded at the Mamluk court in mystique and enigma, much in the way his forbears 
had been surrounded by chamberlains and winding corridors at the height of the dynasty’s power 
in Baghdad. 

The more one ruminates upon notions of “state” in the pre-modern Middle East, the more 
intangible they become.”’° Nevertheless, a well-known and abiding aphorism, Islam dawla wa- 
din, implies that Islam is both state and religion.”*' In Mamluk society, the caliph represented an 
Islamic ideal, which if ever absent, left a conspicuous void in the core of the political system as 
well as the self-perception of the umma. The caliph, in his symbolic capacity, represented the 
integration of the concepts of din and dawla, or religious salvation and earthly order and 
prosperity.?”” The Mamluks, and similarly the Ottomans, Timurids, and other Islamic dynasties 
may have constructed huge mosque complexes and structures which conveyed not only notions of 
dynasty and empire, but also profound spirituality. The Mamluk sultanate’s patronage of the 
Abbasid caliphate, no matter what the “realities” of its actual position, symbolized Mamluk 
supremacy within and beyond their static borders, but more importantly it symbolized their 
upholding of religion which the ‘u/amda’ trumpeted as a demonstration of Cairo’s ability to eclipse 
all other rival Muslim kingdoms. 

The status of the caliphate in Mamluk society came to be accepted by the political 
community as well as the masses. Theoretically, the wmma carried the responsibility for 
perpetuating Islamic society, and the caliphate only supplied itself as a function of the 
community, its common objectives and collective duties embodied in a single office-holder.?” 
Thus, the significance of the Abbasid caliphate remained undisputed in Mamluk society as a 
constant in a world of shifting political variables, particularly the roiling factions of local Cairene 


politics. 


2760 Fred M. Donner, “The Formation of the Islamic State,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 106, 
no. 2 (1986): 283. For some discussion of the concept of “state” in the Mamluk context, see: Chamberlain, 
Knowledge and Social Practice, 59-60. 

2761 Berkey, “Mamluk Religious Policy,” 7. 

2762 T thank Stephen Humphreys for this observation on my 2011 MESA paper. 

2763 H. A. R. Gibb, “Constitutional Organization,” in Law in the Middle East, Vol. 1, The Origin and 
Development of Islamic Law, ed. Majid Khadduri and Herbert Liebensy (Washington, D.C.: The Middle 
East Institute, 1955), 3-4; Hodgson, Venture of Islam, 2:114-5; Woods, Aqquyunlu, 4-6. 
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